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1973 UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1973—Summer Quarter (47 class days) and 
Eight-Week Term (37 class days) 


May 23, Wed. _..__._Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

June 12, Tues. ._—Registration and Schedule 
Adjustment (p.m.) 

June 13, Wed... ,, Classes begin 
July 4, Wed. _. Independence Day Holiday 
July 9-13 Registration for Fall Quarter 
July 18, Wed. —...-.......... Mid-quarter 
August §, Fri, ..... Classes end for term 
August 6-7, Mon.-Tues. _Final examinations 
for term 

August 17, Fri, _..._.Classes end for quarter 
August 20-23, Mon.-Thurs. Final examinations 
for quarter 

August 24, Fri. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1973—Fall Quarter (481 class days) 


September 3, Mon. ._..Last day for completing 

applications for admission 

September 24, Mon, _...._.Final Registration 

September 25, Tues. ...Schedule Adjustment 

September 26, Wed, ......._.Classes begin 

October 23, Tues. —.General Faculty Meeting 

October 29-November 8 —... Registration for 

Winter Quarter* 

October 30, Tues. —..................Mid-quarter 
November 21-25, Wed. Noon-Sun. 

Thanksgiving Holidays 

December 3-December 7, Mon.-Fri. Schedule 

Distribution and Fee Payment for Winter 

Quarter 

December 5, Wed, Classes end 

December 7-11, Fri-Tues. Final examinations 

December 12, Wed. —..Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1974—Winter Quarter (47 class days) 


December 11, Tues. . Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

January 2, Wed. —...._. Final Registration 
January 3, Thurs. —......Schedule Adjustment 
January 4, Fri, _.__.__....__ Classes begin 
February 4-February 14 .—... Registration for 
Spring Quarter* 

February 7, Thurs. — Mid-quarter 
March 11-14, Mon.-Thurs. _._.. Schedule Dis- 
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March 11, Mon 
March 13-16, Wed.-Sat. ____ Final examinations 
March 18, Mon. ___._ Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1974—Spring Quarter (47 class days) 


March 4, Mon. Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

March 25, Mon, __..__ Final Registration 
March 26, Tues. .._. Schedule Adjustment 
March 27, Wed. Classes begin 
April 23, Tues. _.__ General Faculty Meeting 
April 29-May 9 Registration for Summer 
or Fall Quarter* 

April 30, Tues. mm... Mid-quarter 
May 29-31, Wed.-Fri. Schedule Distribution 
and Fee Payment for Summer Quarter 

May 30, Thurs. _...__.__.___.___Classes end 
June 1-5, Sat.-Wed. ___.__ Final examinations 
June 6, Thurs. ______Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


**1974—Summer Quarter (47 class days) and 
Eight-Week Term (37 class days) 


May 22, Wed, _____._Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

June 12, Wed. Orientation for new 
students 

June 13, Thurs. Registration and Schedule 
Adjustment (p.m.) 

June 14, Fri. —..______.._.__Classes begin 
July 4, Thurs. _ Independence Day Holiday 
July 15-19, Mon.-Fri. Registration for 
Fall Quarter® 

July 19, Fri. —________mMid-quarter 
August 6, Tues. _..____Classes end for term 
August 7-8, Wed.-Thurs. — Final examinations 
for term 

August 20, Tues. _ Classes end for quarter 
August 22-26, Thurs..Mon. Final examinations 
for quarter 

August 27, Tues. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 
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Quarter will be accomplished 
opening of the quarter. 


NOTE: Schedule distribution and fee pormen: for the Fall 
y 


mail prior to the 


*The individual schools will publish the days of registration 
that will be utilized during the nine day University 
period, 

**All dates in the Summer Quarter are tentative and are sub- 
ject to final approval prior to 1974-75 catalog print- 





Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each congres- 
sional district, as these districts were constituied on January 1, 1961, an extra 
member from the congressional district in which the institution is located, and 
the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are ex-officio mem- 
bers, The Governor is Chairman. Members of the Board of Trustees are ap- 

inted by the Governor by and with the advice and consent of the State 
Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of the board receive 
ho compensation. Trustees serve until reappointed or their successors are named. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility in 
the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution is 
grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments, 


Members of the Board 


His Excellency, Georce C. Wattace, Governor, President 


(Ex-Officio) © een TY men yal ey: IN ea OTD 
LeRoy Brown, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-Officio) _. Montgomery 
Class of 1975 
Name District Home 
Joun Pace, Il First Mobile 
Henry B. Sreacatt, II Third Ozark 
Jack B. Tatum Third _ Opelika 
FRANK P. Samrorp, Vice President Ninth Birmingham 
Class of 1979 
WitutaM NIicHots Fourth Sylacauga 
Jesse Cute Fifth Albertville 
Watston Hester Seventh Russellville 
Class of 1983 
R. C. BAMBERG Sixth Uniontown 
Cuarces M. Smitn, III Second Montgomery 
Rosert H. Harris Eighth Decatur 


(One Ex-Officio and non-voting student representative is selected by the 
Student Senate in compliance with the Governor's Executive Order No. 23 of 
October 29, 1971.) 

First District Counties: Choctaw. Clark, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, 
Washington and Wilcox. 

Seconp District Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Cren- 
shaw, Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 

Tairp District Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell, 

Fourtu District Counties: Autauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, 
St. Clair and Talladega. 

Fier District Counties: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
_Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 

SixtH District Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, 
Sumter and Tuscaloosa. 

SEVENTH District Counties: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker and Winston. 


Etcutn District Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Lime- 
Stone, Madison and Morgan. 


Nintu District County: Jefferson. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY 


HARRY M. PHILPOTT, A.B., Pu.D., DD., LL.D. 
President 


BEN T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., M:S., P#.D. 
Vice President for Administration 


TAYLOR D. LITTLETON, B5S., M.A., Px.D. 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 


CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E,, M.S.E.E., Px.D. 
Vice President for Research 


FRED R. ROBERTSON, B.S., M.S., Dr. P.A. 
Vice President for Extension 


H. HANLY FUNDERBURK, B5S., M.S., PH.D. 
Vice President - Montgomery 


KATHARINE G. CATER, A.B., M.A., M.S., Lrrr.D. 
Dean of Women 


JAMES E. FOY, A.B., M.A., PH.D. 
Dean of Student Affairs 


L. E. FUNCHESS, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Buildings & Grounds 


WILLIAM T. INGRAM 
Business Manager 


RALPH R. JONES, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Cooperative Extension Service 


PAUL F. PARKS, B.S., M.S., Px.D. 
Dean of Graduate School 


JOSEPH B. SARVER, B.S. 
Director of Development 


R. D. ROUSE, B.S., M.S., Px.D. 
Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Dean of School of Agriculture 


WILBUR A. TINCHER, A.B., M.A., Ep.D. 
Director of Educational Services 


H,. FLOYD VALLERY, B.A., M.A., Ep.D. 
Assistant to the President 


J. HERBERT WHITE, BS. 
Director of University Relations 
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The University 
HISTORY 


Established in 1856 as the Methodist-sponsored East Alabama Male College, 
Auburn University opened formally in 1859 with a student body of 80, a faculty 
of six, and 51 trustees. Men were prepared for the ministry, teaching, and 
leadership in public life. 


The Civil War caused suspension of instruction in 1861, but classes resumed 
in 1866 and continued for six years with inadequate funds. In 1872, through 
the Morrill Act which provided federal support for land-grant colleges, Auburn 
undertook its new role “to promote liberal and practical education,” and be- 
came known as the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama. It was the 
first college of its kind in the South to be established separate and apart from 
the state university, Women were first enrolled in 1892. 


Renamed the Alabama Polytechnic Institute seven years later, the college 
continued to combine the old liberal arts with new scientific and vocational 
aims to find better ways of living and working through a program of Instruction, 
Research and Extension. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station was created in 1887 to stimulate re- 
search in agriculture. The Engineering Experiment Station, established in 1929, 
still assists industries in the state, and the Engineering Extension Service, found- 
ed in 1937, provides additional services to Alabama. The State Legislature re- 
named the college Auburn University in 1960. 


Occupying a new 500-acre campus, Auburn University at Montgomery ad- 
ministers the graduate program at Air University, and is developing a continuing 
education program for the area. Enrollment at Montgomery in the Fall of 1972 
was 2,050. This figure, added to the main campus enrollment of 14,528, places 
the University’s total enrollment for 1972-73 at 16,578. 


Auburn's multi-million dollar main campus includes 62 major buildings and 
27 residence halls on 1,87! acres. The Agricultural Experiment Station System 
utilizes an additional 16,73] acres throughout the state, 


The City of Auburn experiences moderate temperatures, has a population 
of almost 23,000, and adjoins Opelika, the county seat of Lee County. It is 60 
miles northeast of Montgomery, 120 miles southeast of Birmingham, 125 miles 
southwest of Atlanta, and 30 miles northwest of Columbus, Ga. 
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Purposes of Auburn University 


Auburn’s responsibility as a University is to maintain an environment of 
learning in which the individual and society are enriched by the preservation, 
transmission, and creation of knowledge. This obligation embraces Auburn's 
continuing commitment to its land-grant traditions as well as its consciousness 
of evolvement into a dynamic and complex institution whose programs of in- 
struction. research and extension must be ever pertinent to the needs of a 
changing social order. 

Auburn University, therefore, is dedicated to these purposes: 


Providing for its students, within the resources of the institution, educa, 
tional opportunities of a liberal character as well as those of a specialized 
nature; 


Developing graduates whose knowledge, intellectual discipline, and aware- 
ness of the morality of individual action will be manifest in service to their 
fellow man and to the state and nation; 


Conducting a broad program of faculty, undergraduate and graduate re- 
search, both basic and applied, to stimulate the faculty and students in their 
quest for knowledge, to promote their intellectual growth and development, to 
broaden the foundations of knowledge, to increase understanding of today’s and 
tomorrow's world, and to aid society in resolving its scientific, technological 
and social problems; 

Creating and implementing effective programs of education and service 
which will extend the scientific and cultural resources of the University to in- 
dividuals, communities, institutions, and industries, thereby contributing to an 
improved technology, better environmental and health conditions, enhancement 
of the general level of living, and the development of more responsible citi- 
zenship; 

Encouraging scholarly and creative effort in the arts, humanities, and 
sciences so that the University may serve its students and the community at 
large as a vital source of cultural enlightenment and as a stimulus toward their 
participation in the intellectual life; and 

Reassessing continuously the value of particular objectives and programs of 
the University in order to make them accord with new knowledge and changing 
social conditions; and as a part of this reassessment to seek eyer more efficient 
and imaginative means of fulfilling the University’s purposes. 


Functions 


The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction, 
Research, and Extension, indicating the three functional areas through which 
the institution operates as a Land-Grant University. 


Instruction 


The University’s instructional purpose is twofold: to stimulate the student 
to reach his full potential as a human being through a respect for intellectual 
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inguiry and an understanding of the cultural tradition of which he is a part; 
and to provide him with the knowledge and skills that will allow him to make 
his way successfully in a demanding and practical world. 

The undergraduate curriculum at Auburn University is therefore conceived 
as a process wherein general and specialized studies are harmonized to produce 
a graduate (a) who has pursued one study area in depth (conventionally, the 
departmental major) for vocational or professional ends; but (b) who has also 
undergone intellectual experiences in representative academic disciplines; math- 
ematics and the natural sciences, the humanities, and the social sciences. 

Thus each student at Auburn University must complete, in addition to the 
“depth” requirements of his specialized area, a program of liberal education 
studies comprising approximately 25 percent of the total number of hours in 
his bachelor's degree program. The minimal University liberal education pro- 
gram is described in detail on page 66. 


The baccalaureate degree is offered by the nine undergraduate academic 
schools incerporated-in Auburn University, including 63 deparuments for 
specialized study. Master's and doctoral degrees are offered through the Grad- 
uate School. Military instruction is offered through programs in Air, Military, 
and Naval Science. 


Research 


The land-grant college upon its inception accepted responsibility for dis- 
covering and organizing knowledge in agriculture and related fields largely 
because of lack of subject matter for instruction. 

The purposes of research suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 provided 
for establishment and support of the Agricultural Experiment Station. Its ob- 
jectives were to conduct research bearing on the agricultura] industry, to aid 
in acquiring information on subjects connected with agriculture, and to pro- 
mote scientific investigation into the principles and applications of agriculture. 

In 1929 the Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist in- 
dustries in the State to improve manufacturing processes and to study unde- 
veloped natural resources and methods by which they may be converted into 
marketable products, Its services are available to industry, governmental 
agencies, and to citizens of the State. 

In 1944 a Research Council was formed to further research, to discover 
and develop research talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment 
of the South, to foster and encourage learning in natural science, social science, 
the humanities, agriculture and engineering, and to promote liberal and prac- 
tical education in the several pursuits of life. 

The Water Resources Research Institute was established in 1963 to stimu- 
late and sponsor water resources research and the training of scientists in water 
and other resources as they affect water. 

The Nuclear Science Center was completed in 1967. This facility provides 
research and teaching space for use by all departments for work in all phases 
of the pure and applied aspects of the nuclear science field. Work is being 
done in the areas of agriculture, chemistry, engineering, home economics, 
pharmacy, physics and veterinary medicine. 
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In 1967 the Office of Contract and Grant Development was established 
within the Office of the Vice President for Research to coordinate and service 
University policies and procedures relating to extramural programs in instruc- 
tion, research, and extension, and to handle the activities formerly handled by 
the Auburn Research Foundation. Auburn's fastest expanding research area is 
sponsored research — contract and grant research supported by Federal, State, 
Foundation, and private agencies in all units of the institution. 


The continuing objectives of the University are to further the frontiers 
of knowledge in all areas and to discover new and better ways of doing things 
through broadened programs of research. 


Eyery aéademic school on the Auburn campus is involved in research, 
Auburn's faculty and graduate students are actively increasing man’s under- 
standing of man and the world in which he lives. In the sciences, the quest 
is for new knowledge. In the arts, humanities, and social sciences, the search 
is for new meanings. 


While University interests are in applying scientific study and findings to 
current problems, equal interests exist in preparing scholars, thinkers, and 
workers for the future, and leaders competent in the use of the fruits of research. 


The growth and development of University research parallels that of 
graduate enrollment. Individual research by faculty members and graduate 
students is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research 
are continually expanding throughout the institution. 


Extension 


The development and implementation of extension programs is one of 
Auburn University’s major responsibilities. Programs are designed to enable 
the University to provide a wide yariety of educational services to farms, homes, 
industries, communities, and municipalities throughout Alabama. Over the 
years, Auburn University, by lectures, publications, demonstrations, and other 
educational methods, has extended the results of research and instruction and 
countless other services to the people of Alabama. 


The Cooperative Extension Service is the oldest of the formally organized 
Extension Services at Auburn University. It was created by the Smith-Lever 
Act passed by the National Congress in 1914, Educational programs imple- 
mented by the Cooperative Extension Service are conducted in accordance with 
a Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn University and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Programs in each of the 67 Alabama coun- 
ties are conducted under a Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn 
University and the county governing body. 


Cooperative Extension Service programs are organized broadly around 
agriculture, marketing, home economics, youth activities, community improve- 
ment and resource development. 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to implement 
educational programs developed in the School of Engineering and to provide 
educational services which would more adequately meet the needs of industries 
in the state, Programs of this service include short courses, conferences, work- 
shops, and other methods of extending technical assistance to Alabama indus- 
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tries, In 1967 an office was opened in Bessemer, Alabama, to serve industry 
more effectively in the greater Birmingham area. A Civil Defense Professional 
Advisory Service, serving the state as well as the region, was opened in 1968 in 
Birmingham. 

Extension programs are also conducted through the Extension Division by 
the Schools of Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, Educa- 
tion, Pharmacy, and Veterinary Medicine. In addition, Educational Television 
presents public service programs, and the Ralph Brown Draughon Library 
works cooperatively with city, county and regional libraries to make literary 
materials available to people throughout the State. 


In addition to the extension activities conducted by the various academic 
schools, the Extension Division coordinates the non-credit program on the cam- 
pus. Non-credit night courses are offered as refreshers to provide additional 
background for further study, developed along cultural lines, or for special 
groups at management level of business and for persons to update or renew 
professional skills, 


In all of its extension and service programs, Auburn University continu- 
ally strives to serve the people, communities, and industries of Alabama more 
adequately by relating its competencies to their needs. 


The Academic Program 
Fields Of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an oppor- 
tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Schools including the Graduate School. 


For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the following 
Schools; Agriculture, Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, 
Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, and 
the Graduate School, 


Instruction is given in cach School through four quarters of approximately 
11 weeks each. 


Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
partments as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 
by the several Schools are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal 
and Dairy Sciences, Botany and Microbiology, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, 
Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and Zoology-Entomology. Curricula 
offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business and Economics, Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Food Science, Forest Management, 
Lanascape and Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within each 
curriculum students are permitted to major in line with their special interests. 
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Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business 
and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences (Botany, Ento- 
mology, Fisheries Management, Marine Biology, Microbiology, Wildlife Manage- 
ment, Zoology), Food Science, Forestry, Landscape and Ornamental Horticul- 
ture, and Wood Technology. 


School of Arts and Sciences, includes the Departments of Chemistry, 
English, Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Science, Physics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and Speech Communication, 
Curricula offered are: The General Curriculum (Majors in 17 subject matter 
fields in the Humanities and Natural and Social Sciences), the Pre-Professional 
curricula (Pre-Law, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Optometry, Pre-Hospital 
Administration, Pre-Occupational Therapy, Pre-Physical Therapy, Pre-Pharmacy, 
and Pre-Veterinary Medicine), and Special curricula (Chemistry, Geology, Lab- 
oratory Technology, Law Enforcement, Mathematics, Physics, Applied Phystes, 
and Public Administration). 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


School of Architecture and Fine Arts, includes the Departments of Archi- 
tecture, Art, Building Technology, Music, and Theatre. Curricula offered are: 
Architecture, Building Technology, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, Interior De- 
sign, Music (Majors in Applied Music, Church Music, Music History and 
Literature, Theory and Composition) Theatre, and Visual Arts. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Music, and Bachelor of Science in Building Construction. 


School of Business, includes Departments of Accounting and Finance, 
Economics and Geography, Management, and Marketing and Transportation, 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Business Administration, 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Administration and 
Supervision, Counselor Education, Educational Media, Elementary Education, 
Foundations of Education, Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Sec- 
ondary Education, and Vocational and Adult Education. Undergraduate cur- 
ricula offered are; Elementary Education, including Early Childhood Education; 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation Administration; Secondary Educa- 
tion with majors or minors in Art, English, Health Education, Mathematics, 
Foreign Language, Music, Science, Social Science, Speech, and Theatre, and 
Vocational and Adult Education with majors in Adult Education, Agricultural 
Education, Basic Vocational Education, Business Education, Distributive Educa- 
tion, Home Economics Education, Industrial Arts, Rehabilitation Services, Spe- 
cial Education (Behavior Disturbance, Mental Retardation, and Speech Pathol- 
ogy) and Trades and Industrial Education. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Education. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering. Technical 
Services, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Engineering, 
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and a Pre-Engineering program for entering freshmen engineering students. 
This School offers curricula in Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Materials Engineering, Textile Chemistry, 
Textile Engineering, and Textile Management. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, Chem- 
ical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Materials Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Textile 
Engineering, and Textile Management. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Consumer Affairs, 
Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. This school offers 
curricula in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art with options in Textile De- 
stgn, Textile Science, and Clothing; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior 
Furnishings & Equipment, with options in Housing, Interior Furnishings and 
Equipment; Family & Child Development with options in General Family and 
Child Development and Maternal and Child Health; Home Management and 
Family Economics; Family & Child Services; Food Service Administration; Nutri- 
tion & Foods; and Pre-Nursing Science. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science, 


School of Pharmacy, includes the areas of Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, and Pharmacy Administration. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Microbiology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
cology, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, and Small Animal Surgery and 
Medicine, and Radiology Section, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary 
Medicine. 


Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps: Army, Navy, and Air Force Departments. 


The Campus and Buildings 


Located on the Auburn campus are 62 major classroom, research, and 
service buildings. There are 24 women’s dormitories; two men’s dormitories, an 
athletic dormitory and $84 apartments for married students in the Caroline 
Draughon Village. The main campus consists of 1,871 acres. 


The Auburn Memorial Coliseum was completed and occupied in January, 
1969. The arena seats 13,000, and it has stage facilities for conversion to audi- 
torfjum use. It is occupied and used joinuy by the Athletic Department and the 
Physical Education Department. The coliseum also has an auxiliary gymnasium 
and a swimming pool. 


Haley Center, a 10-story classroom and office building, was completed and 
occupied in the summer of 1969. Primary use of the Center is assigned the 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Education, 
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The Small Animal Clinic moved into new facilities adjoining the Large 
Animal Clinic in the Fall of 1970. The rest of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine moved into new facilities in the same area in the Winter of 1971. These 
facilities cost approximately $5,000,000 and were financed from State Bond 
Issue, Government Grant and Auburn University Development Program Funds, 


Through the Auburn University Development Program, a new organiza- 
tion enabling Auburn alumni and friends to support the University, funds for 
the construction of a Nuclear Science Center were made available. A $1,400,000 
Nuclear Science Center is now in use. 


A new structure for the Theatre Department and a new Fisheries Building 
were completed in the Fall of 1972. Each of these buildings was financed from 
a one million dollar State Bond issue allocation plus Auburn University Devel- 
opment funds. During the Winter Quarter of 1973 a new band building was 
completed. It was made possible by a donation from J. W. and Virginia M. 
Goodwin. 

A major addition and renovation of the Union Building is underway and 
scheduled for completion by Sept. 1, 1973. Student offices are temporarily in 
Bullard Hall due to the construction, All activities should be back in the en- 
larged and renovated Union Bidg. by the Fall Quarter of 1973. 


Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
member board known as the Auburn University Development Council. All 
gifts obtained through the Development Program are received by the Auburn 
University Foundation, a corporation created expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors. 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural Experiment Station System of Auburn University owns 
16,731 acres of land at the ten substations, four experiment fields, four forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, foundation 
seed stocks farm, and the main station at Auburn. Locations and acreages of 
the above mentioned units are as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 4,453 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plain Camden Wilcox 2,755 
North Alabama Horticulture | Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 760 
Upper Coastal Plain Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 


Wiregrass Headland Henry 532 
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Experiment Fields: 


Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 

Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 79 

Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 

Tuskegee ‘Tuskegee Macon 237 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 664 
Ornamental Horticulture 

Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 22 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm ‘Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,972 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 


Library Facilities 


The Ralph Brown Draughon Library, opened in January, 1963, has a study 
capacity for 2,000 students and room for one million volumes. Spacious reading 
rooms are separated by glass walls, giving a panoramic view of each floor, with 
fluorescent lights, contemporary furniture, and open book stacks aiding the 
student in his study. 


The Library also contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty members 
and graduate students engaged in library research, seven rooms for listening 
to recordings and a projection room with 108 theatre seats where special edu- 
cational films may be viewed. The building is completely air-conditioned and 
has public elevators. 


On July 1, 1972, the Library contained 826,649 volumes and more than 
500,000 publications of federal and state governments. Materials issued by the 
various branches of the federal government, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and others are re- 
ceived. The collections in microphotographic reproduction are being increased 
rapidly. Each floor or division has one or more special reading rooms for vari- 
ous microforms. 

Agricultural and engineering experiment station bulletins and others are 
available. Quantities of books, dissertations, and documents are received on 
microfilm and microcards, as well as important newspapers and periodicals. 
More than 10,000 serials are being received as of July 1, 1971; back files are 
available for a large portion of these titles. 


A number of special collections are maintained by the Library. Some of 
these are the George Petrie Memorial Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; 
the Flagg Architecture Library, given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; 
the Hodson Collection on the History of Agriculture, presented by Mr. Edgar 
A. Hodson, Arkansas State Agronomist; the personal library of the late Mrs, 
B. B. Ross; an excellent sports collection, donated by Mr. C. W, (Bill) Streit; 
and many others, The Library also contains a collection of documents and 
publications in Alabama history and government. 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, instruction, and extension staffs of the University; to University 
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alumni and to governmental departments and agencies located in Auburn, 
Loan privileges are also extended to all citizens of the State by inter-library 
Joan requests through their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to 
members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 

Books for reserve use by the various classes are located in the Reserve 
Book Department on the first level. Here also are a large reserve reading 
room, a general reading room, the Special Collections Department, a projection 
room and a browsing room on this floor, Popular and contemporary books, 
magazines and newspapers are available here. Housed on the second floor are 
the Humanities Division, the bibliography area, the Technical Services area, 
the Circulation Division, and the Administrative Offices. The third floor is 
devoted entirely to the Social Sciences, and the fourth floor to Science and 
Technology. 

Branch libraries on campus are the Architecture Library and the Veterinary 
Medical Library. Hours of service vary in the branch libraries. 

The Department of Archives, located on the first floor, accumulates and 
makes available the University archives, manuscripts, letters, notebooks, articles, 
papers, and other materials of or by the various staffs of the institution; also 
similar materials dealing with the State of Alabama and the South in general. 
The Department 1s not open all hours the Library is open; patrons and visitors 
may call the Department for information, Ph. 826-4465. 


Auburn Computer Center 
Ben B. Barnes, Director 


The Auburn Computer Center, which is equipped with an IBM 360 model 
50 computer, is administered by the Graduate School, Computer time is avail: 
able for research, instructional, extension, or administrative projects with the 
endorsement of any University department. However, all researchers are en- 
couraged to obtain external funds to support computer time and associated 
costs required for their work. Details concerning arrangements for the use of 
computer services are available in most departments but can also be obtained 
from the Director of the Computer Center. 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


1. Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, main- 
tenance, and development of public education, including campus in- 
struction, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering re- 
search, and educational television. 

2. Special appropriations made by the State for buildings, purchase of 
lands, and improvements. 

8. Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 
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Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other 
charges. All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non- 
residents of Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific 
services. 

The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 
the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for 
the training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 
Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. 


Income from clinical services and from such revolving funds as may be 
incident to the operation of any department where it is advisable to 
sell or dispose of products produced in the course of conducting the 
Agricultural Experiment Station or any other unit of the institution. 


Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 
and organizations both for general and restricted educational pur- 
poses, including scholarships. 

Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 
for research purposes and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
cultural problems. These funds are also for research purposes in con- 
nection with investigation of new experiments bearing directly on the 
production, manufacture, preparation, use, distribution, and marketing 
of agricultural products, and research work regarding Home Economics, 
and for the purpose of publishing these results. 

Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Cooperative Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
Extension Home Agents, for the support of boys’ and girls’ 4-H club 
work, and for other types of extension work in agriculture and home 
economics in the several counties of Alabama. 

Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement 
those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Funds received from industry, governmental agencies, and private in- 
dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Office of Gontract and Grant Development by organized 
research units and/or in appropriate academic schools. 
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Admissions 


General Admissions Information 


Preference is given to the admission of residents of the State of Alabama; 
in considering applicants for admission to professional schools or other pro- 
grams with restrictive admissions policies, the length of residency in the State 
of Alabama shall be a factor. 


Applications from out-of-state residents will be accepted for all curricula 
except Pre-Veterinary Medicine. However, the number of outof-state students 
who are accepted will be determined by the availability of facilities and faculty. 


Application Instructions 


Application for admission to any undergraduate school or curriculum of 
the University must be made to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama 36830. The necessary application forms and specific instruc- 
tions may be obtained from the Admissions Office. 

Students may apply for admission to any quarter of a given calendar year 
as early as October | of the preceding year. Because of the large number of 
applications, credentials should be filed at the earliest possible time. In every 
case, complete admission credentials, including the physical examination report, 
must be filed at least three weeks prior to the opening of the quarter in which 
admission is desired. The University reserves the right, however, to establish 
earlier deadlines should the number of applicants exceed the number of stu- 
dents who can be adequately housed or instructed. 


A ten dollar ($10.00) application processing fee must accompany all appli- 
cations for admission. This fee is required for all undergraduate applications 
and is not refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees. In submitting 
admission credentials, applicants must give complete and accurate information, 


False or misleading statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation 
of registration. 


A provisional notice of acceptance may be issued after submission of only 
the application form (including the optical scanner sheet properly completed) 
and up-to-date academic documents, but each applicant must complete and 
return, at least three weeks prior to the opening date of the quarter in which 
admission is desired, a medical examination report on a form which will be 
furnished by the University, The University reserves the right to require any 
student to submit to such additional medical examinations as are believed 
advisable for the protection of the University community, and to refuse admis- 
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sion to any applicant whose health record indicates a condition which college 
work would affect adversely or which would be harmful to the students of 


the University, Any applicant who fails to comply with this requirement will 
not be admitted to the University, 


Each applicant must furnish satisfactory evidence of good character. It is 
the University's policy to refuse admission to persons whose presence in the 
student body of the institution is deemed by the authorities to be detrimental 
to the best interest of the institution or its students. 


Applicants may be admitted to most undergraduate curricula in any quar- 
ter, however, to Veterinary Medicine, they may be admitted in the Fall Quarter 
only. For additional information about admission to Veterinary Medicine, see 
page 204. 


PreCollege Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen and transfer students to make 
wiser decisions in choosing their field of study and to adjust more readily to 
their first quarter of college life, Auburn University has instituted the Pre- 
College Counseling Program. 

Summer program for Fall Quarter freshman — The summer program for 
freshman entering the Fall Quarter consists of a series of sessions on campus. 
During these sessions students talk with trained counselors and are given the 


Opportunity to plan, with advisers, a schedule for their first quarter of college 
work, 


Program for freshmen entering winter, spring, or summer quarters — Stu- 
dents entering Auburn University as first quarter freshmen for any quarter, 
other than the fall quarter, are usually required to report to campus one day 
early for counseling activities. 


Program for transfer students — Transfer students are given the oppor- 
tunity to meet with advisers during the regular pre-registration period preced- 
ing the quarter in which they plan to enroll. At this time they will have 
their transcripts evaluated and plan their schedules for the following quarter. 
There is a convocation for all transfer students which is usually held on the 
first day of registration prior to the beginning of classes. 


Admission To Freshman Class 


Standard Admission 


Commensurate with available faculty and facilities, favorable consideration 
for admission will be given to graduates of accredited secondary schools whose 
college ability test scores and high school grades indicate they can be successful 
in fields of study in which they seek enrollment. 


Although the University makes few stipulations about definite high school 
courses, all students planning to apply for admission should emphasize in their 
programs the following subjects: English, mathematics, social studies, sciences, 
and foreign languages. A minimum of 16 high school units is required for 
admission. Four of these units may be vocational subjects. 
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Alabama residents are required to complete the American College Test 
(ACT) on one of the announced national testing dates. Either the ACT or the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board 
will be accepted for applicants from states other than Alabama, High school 
students may secure application forms and information regarding the tests from 
their principals or counselors. Scores attained on these tests are used as a 
partial basis for admission, for placement in English, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics, and for awarding university-administered scholarships and loans. 

At least one unit of college preparatory mathematics (geometry or algebra) 
is required for admission to any curriculum. Curricula which list the course 
MH 159 or the course MH 160 presuppose a competence in the mathematics 
commonly taught in high school geometry and second-year algebra; and cur- 
ricula which list MH 161 as a first course in mathematics presuppose, in addi- 
tion, competence in high school “analysis” (specifically, the function concept, 
grapns of functions, the trigonometric functions). A deficiency in this latter 
material can be made up by taking the course MH 160 at Auburn. Auburn 
University offers no course comparable to high school geometry or to first and 
second year high school algebra. 

Applicants of mature age who have not graduated from high school may 
be considered for freshman admission if scores made on the USAFI General 
Educational Development Test, the American College Test and/or such special 
achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by the 
Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to gradu- 
ation from high school. Applicants from non-accredited high schools will be 


considered for admission on an individual basis by the Committee on Admis- 
sions. 


Early Admission 


Students of high academic promise may be admitted directly from the 
eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. Basic require- 
ments for early admission are: 


1. Proper personal qualifications. 

2, Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by excellent scores on pre-admission aptitude tests, College 
Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, mathematics, 
and history or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or proficiency 
tests administered by appropriate departments at Auburn University. 

3. A letter from the principal recommending the applicant as to emo- 
tional and social maturity and readiness for college work. 


Details of procedure for consideration of early admission can be obtained 
from the Admissions Office, 


Advanced Standing and Credit 


Able students of superior preparation are afforded the opportunity of being 
placed in programs suited to their abilities and preparation for college study. 
Students with special competence in specific areas as evidenced by high school 
grades and scores on college ability or achievement tests, the College Level 
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Examination Program (CLEP) tests, departmental proficiency tests, and military 
courses may qualify for advanced placement or credit. See “Advanced Standing 
and Credit,” page 20 for further information. 


Admission Of Transfer Students 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University upon 
graduation from high school must present a minimum of 96 quarter hours or 
64 semester hours of college work attempted in order to be considered for 
admission as a transfer student. 


For residents of Alabama or other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, a satisfactory citizenship record, an overall average of “C" or 
better on all college work attempted,” and eligibility to re-enter the last in- 
stitution attended are required for transfer admission. For residents of states 
which are not party to the Southern Regional Education Board, in addition to 
the other two stipulations, an overall "B" average on all college work auempted 
is required, Entrance examinations may be required of applicants transferring 
from colleges with which the University has had little or no experience. 

Graduation from a junior college does not of itself assure an applicant of 
admission to Auburn. Such applicants must also present an overall average of 
“CG” or better on all work attempted. The maximum credit allowed for work 
done in a junior college will not exceed the number of hours required in the 
first two years of the student’s curriculum at Auburn. 


Each applicant must submit two (2) official transcripts of his record from 
each institution attended. An applicant who will not have completed 96 quarter 
hours or 64 semester hours prior to the quarter in which admission is desired, 
must submit one transcript of his high school record. 


Acceptance of Transfer Credit — The amount of transfer credit and ad- 
vanced standing allowed will be determined by the appropriate dean and the 
Registrar. Acceptance of “D" grades is determined by the dean, except that 
credit is allowed in Freshman English only on grades of “C" or better. See 
page 59. 

Students transferring from institutions not fully accredited by the appropri- 
ate regional agency may be granted provisional credit. When provisional credit 
is allowed, the final amount of credit will be determined after the student has 
completed one year of course work (credit hours and residence quarters) at 
Auburn University. If a “C” average is not achieved, the amount of credit will 
be reduced in proportion to the number of hours in which a “C” or higher 
grade is not earned. 


A student who has completed course work at an accredited college prior to 
his graduation from secondary school can transfer full credit provided: (1) the 
college credits are not used as secondary school graduation requirements, (2) the 
student has a “G" average on the courses transferred, and (3) the credits would 
normally be accepted in the curriculum of his choice. If the college credits are 
used to meet the student's secondary schoo] graduation requirements, he may 
apply for credit through advanced placement or a departmental proficiency 
examination. The department head and the student's dean will determine the 
appropriate action. 


*When computing the overall grade average Auburn University uses the 3.0 system and 
counts all grades earned, including those car in courses which were later repeated, 
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Transfer Within the University System 


Auburn University is composed of two campuses—Auburn and Montgomery. 
A student enrolled in an undergraduate division at either campus who wishes 
to transfer to an undergraduate division at the other will be considered for 
admission as a transfer student from another accredited institution. Due to 
the small difference in some curricula and courses, the amount of transfer 
credit and advanced standing will be determined by the appropriate academic 
unit and the Registrar at the campus to which he transfers. 


Admission Of Transient Students 


A student in good standing in an accredited college or university may be 
admitted to Auburn University as a transient student when available faculty 
and facilities permit. 


To be eligible for consideration for admission, a transient student applicant 
must submit a satisfactory medical report and the Transient Student Form 
properly completed and signed by the Dean or Registrar of the college or uni- 
versity in which he is currently enrolled. 


Permission to enroll in courses on a transient basis is granted for one 
quarter only, and a student who wishes to seek re-entry in the cransient classi- 
fication must submit another Transient Student Form. It must be understood 
that transient student permission does not constitute admission or formal 
matriculation as a regularly enrolled student (degree candidate); however, a 
transient student is subject to the same fees and regulations as a regular stu- 
dent, except that physical education, and academic continuation in residence 
requirements shall not apply. 


It is the responsibility of the transient student to check with the academic 
department offering the courses in which the student wishes to enroll to de- 
termine if he has met course prerequisites, and if he has the necessary prepara- 
uion to take the courses desired. 

If at any time a transient student desires to enroll as a regular student, 
he must make formal application for admission to the University as a transfer 


student and submit two complete transcripts from each college or university 
attended. 


Admission Of Unclassified Students 


For residents of Alabama and other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, admission to undergraduate programs as an Unclassified 
Student may be granted on the basis of a baccalaureate degree from an ac 
credited senior college or university. For residents of other states, Unclassified 
Student admission may be granted on the basis of the baccalaureate degree and 
an overall “B" average. Students desiring to enroll in this classification must 
submit the same admission credentials as transfer applicants. 
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Admission Of Special Students 


Persons who cannot fulfill the regular admission requirements for freshman 
standing but otherwise have acquired adequate preparation for university 
courses may be admitted as special students on approval of the Committee on 
Admissions and the dean concerned. Course credits earned by special students 
generally cannot be used as credit toward a degree at Auburn University. 


To change from one campus of the University to the other, special students 
must obtain permission of the Admissions Committee on the campus to which 
they wish to transfer. 


Admission Of International Students 


The University welcomes admission inquiries from international students. 
However, due to limited facilities, only those students who are academically 
strong will be given serious admissions consideration. In addition to being 
academically strong, an international student should be proficient in English, 
In all cases, English proficiency is determined by the student's submitting 
satisfactory results on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), 
offered by the Educational Testing Service, Box 899, Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 08540. The student must submit satisfactory results on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board which is also 
offered by the Educational Testing Service. 


A prospective international student should initially send all of his academic 
credentials to the Admissions Office for an evaluation. If the prospective stu- 
dent appears to be academically qualified for admission and shows promise of 
success in his chosen field of study, he then will be asked to make formal appli- 
cation. The formal application must be accompanied by a recent photograph 
and a non-refundable U.S. $10.00 application fee. If the applicant presents 
satisfactory test results and evidence that he has sufficient funds to pay for 
his college expenses (there is no form of financial assistance for undergraduate 
international students), he will be sent an acceptance and the form 1-20 which 
ts the authorization for a student visa. For additional information prospective 
international students should contact the Admissions Office, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama, U.S.A. 36830. 


Admission Of Auditors 


_ When available faculty and facilities permit, a person not desiring admis- 
sion for course credit may be allowed to audit a lecture course or the lecture 
part of a combined lecture and laboratory course with the approval of the 
Admissions Office, the student’s dean, and the head of the department in which 
the course is offered. A formal application for admission must be filed, but 
the $10.00 application processing fee and the physical examination report are 
hot required. (See Auditing Privilege, page 52.) 
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Admission To Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the Graduate School of 
the University. Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an 
accredited college or university plus submission of satisfactory scores on the 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examinations are requisite for admission 
to the Graduate School. Students applying for admission to doctoral programs 
must submit Advanced Test scores also. Some departments require Master's 
applicants to take the Advanced Test. The undergraduate preparation of each 
applicant for admission must also satisfy the requirements of a screening com: 
mittee of the school or department in which he desires to major. Any student 
in good standing in any recognized graduate school who wishes to enroll in the 
summer session, in an off-campus workshop or in a short session and who plans 
to return to his former college may be admitted as a “graduate transient.” For 
further information see section on The Graduate School and contact the Gradu- 
ate School for a special catalog. 


Re-admission Of Former Students 


Students who have attended Auburn University and desire to re-enter must 
secure a registration permit from the Registrar's Office. Students who have 
attended another institution for one (1) quarter or semester must be eligible 
to re-enter the institution attended. Students attending another institution for 
more than one (1) quarter or semester must also have earned at other institu- 


tions attended an overall average of “C” or better to be eligible to re-enter 
Auburn University. Two (2) transcripts must be furnished the Registrar's 
Office: from the institution attended. 


Living Accommodations 


There is general agreement that a university education is not limited to 
classroom activities. Desirably, important supplementary benefits are derived 
from the experience of living within an educational environment. The minimal 
housing requirements should be that accommodations are comfortable and 
healthful and that surroundings are conducive to study. The proper living 
conditions will help students to do better in their studies and can provide 
opportunities for personal and social growth. 

The university reserves the right to enter rooms for inspection purposes. 
If the administration deems it necessary, the room may be searched and the 
occupant required to open his personal baggage and any other personal 
materials which are sealed. 


Men Students 


Auburn University has dormitory accommodations for approximately 1,100 
men students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia and Sewell 
Dormitories. 

Magnolia Dormitories consist of Magnolia and Bullard Halls. Together 
they provide housing for 931 men. The buildings are of brick, hollow tile, and 
steel construction and have recently been renoyated. They are located on the 
northwestern part of the campus with structures interconnected to form a 
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harmonious architectural and living pattern. The units are arranged into 
divisions of approximately 40 students. These divisions, wherein residents share 
the experiences of living and working together, form the nucleus of the dormi- 
tory program. There is a resident adviser in each division. Resident advisers 
are assisted by a graduate assistant, under the supervision of the director, in 
carrying out the dormitory program. 


Two students customarily share a room in Magnolia Dormitories. Each stu- 
dent has his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitories contain 
a dining hall, well appointed lounge and recreational areas, a post office, a 
snack shop, and other facilities to make a complete living unit. The graduate 
assistants and director have their apartments in the buildings, 


Roy Sewell Dormitory, which houses 144 scholarship athletes, is equipped 
with dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are 
two students in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 


Room Reservations — Men who have been notified of tentative admission 
by the University are eligible for housing in Magnolia Dormitories. Requests 
for reservations should be addressed to the Director, Magnolia Dormitories. 
Applicants will receive materials descriptive of dormitory accommodations and 
housing agreement forms; or, they will be informed promptly if housing appli- 
cations for that school quarter are in excess of capacity. 

The completed Housing Agreement, with a $50,00 check payable to Au 
burn University for room reservation deposit, should be returned promptly. 
The deposit is held to cover possible loss and/or damage to dormitory property 
and as an Agreement guaranty and is not applicable to payment of room rent. 
Conditions governing refund of room deposit and prepaid rent are outlined in 
the Magnolia Dormitories Housing Agreement. 


Precautionary measures are taken in all University dormitories and apart- 
ments to assure the security of the residents and their personal property. How- 
ever, the University does not insure personal property of the residents and is 
not responsible for damage to, or loss of, personal property of occupants of 
University owned facilities. The University reserves the right to inspect peri- 
odically the rooms of students living in University housing. 

Room and Board Charges — Room rent for airconditioned rooms in 
Magnolia Dormitories is $100.00 per school quarter, Rent for rooms not air 
conditioned is $75.00 per quarter. When available, privitte rooms are 50 percent 
additional. Residents of Magnolia Dormitories may elect to take meals in 
Magnolia Dining Hall, or elsewhere. The three board plans available to men 
students electing to take meals in the dormitory dining halls are as follows: 


7 days per week (20 meals) $197.00 plus sales tax 
5 days per week (14 meals) $167.00 plus sales tax 
4 meals per week $154.00 plus sales tax 


Room rent is payable prior to the first day of classes each quarter, A late 
fee of $5.00 will be charged on payments made during the first five days of 
classes, A late fee of $10.00 will be charged on payments made after the fifth 
day of classes. However, when deemed necessary, arrangements may be made 
with the Cashier in the Magnolia Dormitories Office for payment in two ine 
stallments, 
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Board accounts for students electing to eat meals in any of the dining halls 
are due and payable in full at the beginning of each quarter. Students may 
purchase and pay for meal tickets prior to the beginning of a quarter, Meal 
tickets purchased prior to the beginning of a quarter or during the first weck 
of the quarter will be at the full quarterly rate. Price of tickets purchased after 
the first week through the eighth week of the quarter will be determined by 
using the Daily Purchase Charge Rate for days left in the quarter, After a 
period of eight weeks if a student not eating in the dining hall desires to take 
meals in the dining hall, he may do so by paying the regular guest rate for each 
meal taken. 


If a student prepays board charges and then cancels prior to the opening 
of the dining halls a full refund may be made. Students withdrawing from the 
meal plan by surrendering meal tickets and canceling during first two weeks of 
classes and students officially withdrawing from school after two weeks of classes 
will be charged at the Surrender Charge Rate for the number of meals served 
in the dining halls prior to surrendering their meal tickets. Meal tickets must 
be surrendered when canceling and applying for partial refund. Computation 
of the refund amount will be based upon the difference in the amount paid 
less the charge for meals lapsed at the Daily Surrender Charge Rates. 


Within the first two weeks of classes in the quarter, the student will be 
allowed to withdraw completely from the meal plan taken or will be allowed 
to change the type of meal plan. 


Off-Campus Housing. The majority of the male students reside in fraternity 
houses and in privately-owned housing within the community, These accommo- 
dations include dormitories, boarding houses, homes, trailers, and apartments. 
Charges for rooms without meals range from $50.00 to $180.00 for each school 
quarter, Prices for meals in the various restaurants and boarding houses range 
from $170.00 to $200.00 per quarter. 

University representatives neither inspect nor approve off-campus housing. 
The only requirement is that the accommodations conform to the local code 
of health and safety regulations. However, the same general rules of student 
conduct apply in off-campus residences as are applicable in University operated 
dormitories. It is justifiably assumed that the conduct of each student living 
off-campus will reflect maturity of judgment and a feeling of pride in being a 
member of the Auburn community. 


Thorough familiarity with the terms of the rental agreement and personal 
contact with the owner, or agent, will help avoid future misunderstandings. 
The quality of accommodations and the distance from the campus can best be 
determined through actual inspection before renting. A current file of available 
off-campus accommodations is maintained in the Off-Campus Housing Office. 
$15 Martin Hall. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 2,800 women is furnished in the women's 
dormitories. A head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as 
counselor to the students as well as dormitory hostess. Women students are 


subject at all times to regulations of the University and the Associated Women 
Students. 
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All married women students and single women students who are 21 years 
of age or older may live off campus without parental permission. Other women 
students may live out of University residence halls provided they file a com- 
pleted parental permission form in the Office of the Dean of Women prior to 
the beginning of the quarter. Permission forms are available in the Dean of 
Women’s Office of the change before they move. Students residing in the 
campus with parental permission are responsible for notifying the Dean of 
Women's Office of the change before they move. Students residing in the 
dormitories are encouraged to eat in the University dining halls where meals 
are served under the supervision of trained dietitians. 


Board accounts for students electing to eat meals in any of the women's 
dining halls are due and payable in full at the beginning of each quarter. 
Students may purchase and pay for meal tickets prior to the beginning of a 
quarter. Meal tickets purchased prior to the beginning of a quarter or during 
the first week of the quarter will be at the full quarterly rate. Price of tickets 
purchased after the first week through the eighth week of the quarter will be 
determined by using the Daily Purchase Charge Rate for days left in the 
quarter. After a period of eight weeks if a student not eating in the dining hall 
desires to take meals in the dining hall, he may do so by paying the regular 
guest rate for each meal taken. 


If a student prepays board charges and then cancels prior to the opening of 
the dining halls a full refund may be made, Students withdrawing from the 
meul plan by surrendering meal tickets and canceling during first two weeks of 
classes and students officially withdrawing from school after two weeks of classes 
will be charged at the Surrender Charge Rate for the number of meals served 
in the dining halls prior to surrendering their meal tickets. Meal tickets must 
be surrendered when canceling and applying for partial refund. Computation 
of the refund amount will be based upon the difference in the amount paid 
less the charge for meals lapsed at the Daily Surrender Charge Rates. 


Within the first two weeks of classes in the quarter, the student will be 
allowed to withdraw completely from the meal plan taken or will be allowed 
to change the type of meal plan. 


The women’s dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the 
South Women’s Dormitories. 


In the main dormitory group are the following: 


No. Name No. Name 
I Elizabeth Harper Hall VIII Ella Lupton Hall 
Il Kate Conway Broun Hall 1X Helen Keller Hall 
It Willie Little Hail X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
[IV Kate Teague Hall XIf Dana King Gatchell Hall 
Vs Letitia Dowdell Hall Alumni Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Auburn Hall 
VIL Mary Lane Hall Noble Hall 


Harper, Broun, Little, and Veague Halls, Social Center and the Women’s 
Dining Hall form # quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area located 
across from the Auburn Union, ‘The Women's Dining Hall is readily accessible 
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to all the dormitories in the area, Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses 
approximately 100 girls and is arranged in suites consisting of two double 
rooms connected by a tiled bathroom, The rooms are equipped with twin beds, 
a double desk, two desk chairs, a bedside table, an easy chair and two chests. 
Lounge space is furnished in each building. Dormitories 1-1V, VII and VIII 
are air-conditioned. 

Dana Gatchell Hall, located on Mell Street, adjacent to the other dormi- 
tories, houses approximately 50 girls. It has community baths located at the 
end of the hallways and is furnished in a manner similar to the other dormi- 
tories. Gatchell Hall is a cooperative dormitory. Here the girls prepare their 
own meals and do their own cleaning; as a result, cost of room and board is 
much less than in the other dormitories, 

Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 
girls. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the basement of the 
building. The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the 
furnishings are the same as in the other dormitories. 

Auburn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, houses 1X2 girls. Community baths 
are located conveniently on each floor. The girls living here take their meals 
in Alumni Dining Hall, approximately two blocks away. 

Noble Hall is located on West Magnolia, next to Magnolia Dormitory for 
men. It houses 170 girls and was newly decorated and fyrnished throughout in 
the fall of 1968. The rooms are not in suites and there are community baths 
on each floor. Girls living here take their meals in Magnolia Dining Hall. 

The offices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the 
Assistant to the Dean of Women, the Dormitory Supervisor, and cashier's 
office, are located in the Social Center. In addition, there are two large living 
rooms, a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student groups. 


The post office for the girls in this area is located on the ground floor of the 
Women’s Dining Hall. 


The South Women's Dormitories are located in the area in front of the 
President's home. Ten air-conditioned dormitories, a dining hall, and an admin: 
istration building are in the group. 


The dormitories are: 


Mollie Hollifield Hall 
Annie Smith Duncan Hall 
Marguerite Toomer Hall 
Zoe Dobbs Hall 

Berta Dunn Hall 


Dixie Bibb Graves Hall 
Camille Early Dowell Hall 
Stella White Knapp Hall 
Mary Boyd Hail 

Sarah Sasnett Hall 


Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls and the six-story dormi- 
tories, Sasnett and Boyd, house 216 girls. The rooms are arranged in suites 
with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. Each room is furnished 
with twin beds, a bedside table, two desks and desk chairs, a double dresser 
and an easy chair. A formal lounge and an informal lounge are in each dormi- 
tory, with study rooms on each floor. 

The administration building, Lucille Burton Hall, is similar to the Social 
Center and houses the office of the Head of Women’s Housing, an Assistant to 
the Dean of Women, and the Assistant to the Dormitory Supervisor, the cash- 
ier’s office and the post office for this area. There are several attractive lounges 
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in the building and a number of guest rooms are on the second floor. 


All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may 
wish to use to make their rooms more attractive. 

Room rent per school quarter is $100 in Auburn and Alumni Halls, $115 in 
the non-air-conditioned dormitories, $125 in Noble Hall, and $135 in the air-con- 
ditioned dormitories. This includes the cost of private phones which are 
located in each room. If a student moves into a room at the first of the 
quarter and then withdraws from the dormitory, she is charged a minimum of 
1/3 of the room rent for the quarter. 


The three board plans available to women students electing to take meals in 
the dormitory dining halls are as follow: 


7 days per week (20 meals) $187 plus sales tax 
5 days per week (14 meals) $157 plus sales tax 
9 meals per week $144 plus sales tax 


Room Reservations — Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed to the 
applicant at the time she is accepted for admission to the University. This form 
must be returned to the Head of Women’s Housing with a deposit of $25.00 
within three weeks of the date of acceptance. No room reservation is binding 
until this fee has been received. 

Room assignments are sent out three weeks prior to the beginning of each 
quarter, Students are given the opportunity to prepay room and board fees, 
and information regarding rates and the dates of prepayment will be sent 
with the housing assignment. If a student is not on campus during the pre- 
payment period, she may forward her prepayment by mail. 

Room and board charges are due and payable in full at the beginning 
of each quarter. A late fee of 35,00 will be charged on payments made during 
the first five days of classes. A late fee of $10.00 will be charged on payments 
made after the fifth day of classes. However, when deemed necessary arrange- 
ments may be made with the Cashier in the Housing Office for payment of 
one-half the total room and board charges at the beginning of the quarter 
and the other half by mid-quarter. 

Refund of room reservation fees will be made under the follawing con- 
ditions: 

1. When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or before Au- 

gust |. 


2. When the reservations for the Winter Quarter are cancelled on or before 
December 15. 

%. When reservations for the Spring Quarter are cancelled on or before 
March 1}. 

4. When reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before 
May 15. 

5. When room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no further reserva- 
tion is desired, if notice has been given by the deadline stated above. 

6. When a student is prevented from entering because of scholastic de- 
ficiencies. 

7. When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation of 
reservations, 
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A room reservation is not valid unless the applicant has been admitted to 
Auburm University. 


Married Students 


Auburn University operates the Caroline Draughon Village housing project 
for married students, The project has 384 apartments, OF these, there are 160 
two-bedroom air-conditioned, 64 two-bedroom non-air-conditioned, and 160 one- 
bedroom non-air-conditioned apartments. 

The apartments are furnished including an all electric kitchen, completely 
furnished living room and one bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabinets, all 
tile baths with shower-tub combination, innerspring mattresses, steam heat, and 
television outlet. 

Deposits are accepted for housing in Caroline Draughon Village from 
fulltime prospective married students who haye been accepted for admission. 
Previously married individuals accompanied by at least one child are also eligi- 
ble for these apartments. For additional information, write: Frank Reeves, 
Housing Manager, 901 W, Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Off-Campus Housing — In addition to the University-operated apartment 
projects, housing may also be obtained in apartments, houses, and trailers in the 
Auburn community. Rent for these facilities is competitive with University- 
operated housing. The same general rules of conduct applicable in University- 
operated apartments and the same referral services of the Off/Campus Housing 
Office, $15 Martin Hall, as indicated on page 26, apply for married students 
living off-campus. 


Fees and Charges 


THE FOLLOWING FEES AND CHARGES ARE IN EFFECT AT 
THIS TIME. HOWEVER, SINCE THE CATALOG MUST BE PUB- 
LISHED CONSIDERABLY IN ADVANCE OF THE NEXT SCHOOL 
YEAR, IT IS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO ANTICIPATE CHANGES 
AND THE FEE SCHEDULE MAY BE REVISED. EVERY EFFORT WILL 


BE MADE TO PUBLICIZE CHANGES AS FAR IN ADVANCE AS 
POSSIBLE. 


Auburn University's fees have remained somewhat lower than fees charged 
at similar institutions in the Southeast and throughout the Nation as a whole. 
As costs have risen small increases in fees charged have been authorized by 
the Board of Trustees from time to time to meet these increased costs. Every 
effort is made to hold these charges to the minimum. 


Payment of fees and charges — Students are expected to meet all financial 
obligations when they fall due, Auburn University reserves the right to deny 
admission to or to drop any student who fails to meet promptly his financial 
obligations to the University. It is each student's responsibility to keep informed 
of all registration and fee payment dates, deadlines and other requirements by 
referring to the official university calendar of events in the catalog, announce- 
ments printed in the Plainsman or disseminated through other media from time 
to time. Where necessary, students should inform their parents of the deadline 
dates and the necessity for meeting them, 
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Checks — Checks given in payment of fees and charges are accepted subject 
to final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the demand for payment 
and returns the check unpaid, the student will be assessed the late penalty of 
$5.00 or $10.00, whichever is applicable, and if payment is not cleared promptly 
the stucent’s registration will be cancelled. 

Veterans — Veterans enrolled under the Federal G.1. Bill P.L. 358 and 
P.L. 634 receive their allowances directly from the Government and are respon- 
sible for paying their fees and charges on the same basis as other students 
(This does not apply to P.L. 894 or P.L. 815). 


Alabama and Non-Alabama Student Policy 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF ASSESSING FEES, APPLICANTS SHALL BE 
CLASSIFIED AS ALABAMA OR NON-ALABAMA STUDENTS. NON- 
ALABAMA STUDENTS (EXCEPT GRADUATE STUDENTS AND SONS 
AND DAUGHTERS OF MINISTERS) ARE REQUIRED TO PAY A TUI- 
TION FEE, An Alabama student is a person who shall be a citizen of the 
United States or a resident alien and who shall have resided and had his 
habitation, home, and permanent abode in the State of Alabama for at least 
twelve (12) months immediately preceding his current registration. In apply- 
ing this regulation, “applicant” shall mean a person applying for admission 
to the institution if he is married or 21 years of age, or, otherwise, it shall 
mean parents, parent or legal guardian of his or her person. If the parents 
are divorced, residence will be determined by the residency of the parent 
to whom the court has granted custody. The status of a wife will be con- 
sidered to be that of her husband, 

In the determining of an Alabama student for purposes of assessing fees, 
the burden of proof is on the applicant. An applicant can change his status 
from non-Alabama to Alabama student only by actually and physically coming 
into the state for the required period with the intention of residing within 
the state. 

A non-Alabama student may apply in writing for reclassification prior ta 
any subsequent registration. To qualify for reclassification as an Alabama 
student, the applicant (1) shall present evidence of having resided in Alabama 
for twelve (12) consecutive months preceding his request for reclassification, 
(2) shall submit evidence that he has met the usual and expected obligations 
of an Alabama citizen, and (3) shall file a declaration of intent to reside in 
Alabama. An alien shall have resided in Alabama for twelve (12) months 
and must present U.S, Immigration and Naturalization certification that he 
is a resident alien. If the application is supported by evidence satisfactory to 
the University that the student then qualifies as an Alabama student, his 
classification may be changed for future registrations. 


A dependent of a member of the Armed Forces stationed in Alabama on 
active duty by official orders shall not be liable for payment of non Alabama 
tuition during the period of military assignment in Alabama, Dependents of 
a member of the Armed Forces not stationed in Alabama must furnish proof 
of Alabama domicile. Verification of “Home olf Record” must be attested to 


by military authority for a minimum period of one year before entry of the 
student, 
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The Registrar shall have the responsibility lor determining whether a 
student shall be classified as an Alabama or non-Alabama student. The decision 
of the Registrar shall be subject to review by the President or his designated 
representative upon written request of the applicant, 


Basic Quarterly Charges 
Students should be prepared to complete Registration by payment of these 
fees upon notice two weeks to three weeks before the beginning of the quarter, 
SEE FEE PAYMENT DATES ON CALENDAR. (Pages 2 and 3) 


Any student taking 10 or more credit hours or who is certified by the 
Graduate School as a full-time student will pay full fees. 


University and Student Activities Fee (All Curricula EXCEPT $175.00 
Veterinary Medicine) 
University and Student Activities Fee for Veterinary Medicine 200.00 


The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, 
physical training and development, laboratory materials and sup- 
plies for student’s use, maintenance, operation, and expansion of 
the physical plant, Library, Student Health Services and Student 
Activities. 

The Student Activities Fee supports such activities on campus as 
inter-collegiate athletics, exhibits, Glomerata, intramural sports, 
Plainsman, religious life, social affairs, student government, stu- 
dent union activities and operations, and Tiger Cub. This fee 
includes 25¢ held in reserve to cover unnecessary damage to Uni- 
versity property by students. 

Non-Alabama Fee 175.00 
Additional fee charged all non-Alabama [full-time undergraduate, 
special, and unclassified students. This fee is not charged to 
graduate students and dependent sons and daughters of ministers. 
(See preceding page relative to residency requirements.) 


Part-time Students (not exceeding 9 hours per quarter.) 

Registration fee 25.00 
Additional fee per credit hour 15.00 
No additional charge is made beyond 10 hours, Students who 
register for 10 or more hours will pay a maximum of $175.00 as 
residents or $350.00 as non-residents. The $25.00 registration fee 

is remitted to full-time faculty and staff taking no more than five 

credit hours. All students except faculty and staff are eligible to 
participate in Student Health Services and Student Activities. 


Clearing for Graduation Fee 25.00 
A student wivo is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in which no 
credit work is taken is required to register in such quarter as a 
pre-requisite to graduation. (For members of the faculty and staff 


the charge shall be reduced to $5.00.) Graduation fee is to be paid 
in addition to this charge. 
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Other Fees & Charges 


Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration 
or Payment $5.00-10.00 
All students, regardless of classification, must clear fees and tuition 
by the deadline set by the University, or pay the following addi- 
tional charges: 


Through official schedule adjustment period. 5.00 
Effective with beginning of classes. 10.00 
Achievement Certificate Fee 5.00 
Application Fee 10.00 


The Application Fee must accompany all applications for admis- 
sion for Undergraduate students, (Not required for application 
to Graduate School.) It is not refundable or applicable to 
registration fees. 

Auditing Fee (per course) 15.00 
Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a course. (Not charged to faculty and staff.) 


Cap and Gown Rental Fees (for Graduation Exercises) 
(includes retaining of tassel) 


Bachelors—Cap and Gown 3.50 
Masters—Cap, Gown, and Hood 6.75 
Doctorate—Cap, Gown, and Hood 7.40 
Change in Course Fee 5.00 


Charge is made in cases where student is not required or advised 
by the University to change, but has the Dean's permission to do 
so after Schedule Adjustment period. 


Change in Curriculum Fee (if change made after classes begin) 5.00 
Correspondence Study Course Fees 
Registration Fee 5.00 
Additional Fee per Credit Hour 15.00 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 
Duplicate Diploma Fee we 
Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 7.50 
Field Laboratory Program — Off Campus Courses 
Registration Fee 13.00 
Additional Fee per credit hour 13.00 
Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 4.50 
Three to five copies usually required. 
Graduation Fee 10.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student expects 
to receive a degree. Deadline—two weeks before Graduation 
(transferrable to next quarter or refundable if student fails to 
qualify). 

Music Fees 
Applied Music per quarter —one 14 hour lesson per week 20.00 
Applied Music — two 14 hour lessons per week 30.00 
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Applied Fundamentals of Music — per quarter 


(Class instruction in piano or violin) $ 5.00 
Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 3.00 
two hours per day 5.00 
Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 3.00 

Child Study Laboratory 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12 noon (per quarter) 60.00 
Kindergarten Group, | p.m. to 4 p.m. (per quarter) 60.00 


Children of multiple birth: full fee for first child; $18.00 per quar- 
ter for each additional child. 

These fees must be paid before the child is admitted. For appli- 
cation information, contact Dept. of Family and Child Develop- 
ment. 


Retail Training HE335 or 

Journalism Internship JM425 
Fees will be one-half the regular Full-time University Fee and 
one-half Non-Resident Fee if applicable. 


Room and Board (Women) 244,00 to 322.00 
Rate subject to change without prior notice if necessary due to 
increased food, labor, and operational costs, (Add sales tax for 
meals.) For further information see page 24. 


Room and Board (Men) 229,00 to 297.00 
Rate subject to change without prior notice if necessary due to 
increased food, labor, and operational costs. For further informa- 
tion see page 24. (Add sales tax for meals.) 


Rent—Married Student Apartments 72.00 to 90.00 
ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 30.00 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enroliment in ROTC, except Naval ROTC. They are then fur- 
nished a uniform in good condition and other necessary supplies 
through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the ROTC 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, 
the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the deposit 
returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the 
Bursar of the University to cover the cost of repair of uniforms, 
when applicable, and to support ROTC activities as follows: 
scholarship and marksmanship awards; special apparel and equip- 
ment for competitive drill teams, ROTC honoraries, and rifle 
teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for spon- 
sors: the official annual Military Ball in an amount not to exceed 
$.75 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This charge is subject to 
change in accordance with requirements of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force training programs. 


Service and Penalty Charges 


(a.) Registration fees billed home 2.00 
(b.) Charge for returned checks (each) 2.00 
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(c.) Failure to pay fees due or make returned check good on notice, 


where two or more notices required 5.00 or 10.00 
Notice — CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COL- 
LECTION 
Special Examination Fee 
If taken at a regularly scheduled period 2.00 
If taken out of regularly scheduled period 5.00 
Special Services Fees 
Cooperative Education Program $15.00 
Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine 15.00 
Postdoctoral Fellow; One-time enrollment 15.00 
Transcript Fee 1.00 


Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 

If student pays fees prior to opening of the quarter then officially 
resigns PRIOR to the beginning of the quarter all fees (except 
late fees) will be refunded. If student resigns within the first two 
weeks after classes begin, all fees, less charges, will be refunded 
except the sum of $25.00 which will be retained as a handling 
fee, and if the student has used the University Health Services 
during that quarter, the $7.25 Health Services Fee will be retained 
also. No refunds will be made in case of withdrawal (resignation) 
after two wecks of classes, except in cases of withdrawal caused by 
personal illness (statement of confirmation from physician required) 
or call into Military Service (copy of activation orders required). 
Students suspended for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for 
refunds or cancellation of accouuts due. 


See Auburn University at Montgomery Bulletin for fees and 
charges at the Montgomery Division. 


Financial Aid 
Auburn University has an Office of Student Financial Aid to provide finan- 


Gial assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational costs incurred 
while attending the University. 


The University subscribes to the principle that the amount of financial aid 
granted a student should be based upon financial need. As an instrument for 
determining need, Auburn uses the ACT Need Analysis System of the American 
College Testing Program, Inc. Entering students seeking financial assistance are 
required to submit each year the Family Financial Statement (FFS) to the 
American College Testing Program, designating Auburn University as one of 
the recipients. Applications for aid should be completed in January or Feb- 
Tuary of the year prior to the academic year for which assistance is required, 
when possible. 


A brochure describing financial aid programs and procedure for making 
application may be obtained by writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, 
Auburn University. 
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Available Assistance Programs 


Scholarships — Awards made to students with financial need who have 
demonstrated high academic promise and attainment, 


Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants — Limited number of grants 
for students with exceptional financial need, 


National Direct Student Loan and Institutional Loans — Long term loan 
programs for students who can demonstrate need. 


Federal-State Student Guaranteed Loans — Long term loan program 
whereby students may borrow from lending institutions (banks, credit unions, 
etc.) 


College Work-Study Program — Program of employment for college stu- 
dents coming from low income families, who need to work to remain in school. 


Health Professions Assistance Programs — Provide long term loans and 
scholarships for students studying in the professional Schools of Pharmacy 
and Veterinary Medicine, 


Law Enforcement Education Program — Provides for grants and loans to 
students with the purpose of upgrading the general caliber of police, correc- 
tions, and court officers at all levels of government and to encourage students 
to seek law enforcement careers. 


Graduate Aid — To promote Scholarship and research among graduate 
students, a number of Graduate Teaching Assistantships, Graduate Research 
Assistantships, Graduate Fellowships and Traineeships are available. Contact 
the Head of Department of major interest for information and application. 


Social Security — Consult the local or county Social Security Office. 


Vocational Rehabilitation — Consult the State Rehabilitation Office, Room 
461, State Office Building, Montgomery, Alabama 36104. 


Benefits For Veterans And Dependents Of Veterans 


Federal — Consult local County Veterans Service Officer or Veterans Ad- 
ministration Office, Montgomery, Alabama 36104. 


Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational pro- 
grams authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public Law 16 
(Vocational Rehabilitation), Public Laws 894 and 815 (Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Fducational Assistance Act) and 
Public Law 358 (Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966). 


Auburn University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under one 
of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Administration 
and get prior approval before entering school. 

Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 


payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 
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For further information write to the Office of Student Financial Aid, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


State — Consult the Department of Veterans Affairs, P.O. Box 1509, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 36104. 


Employment 


The Student Financial Aid Office, 312 Matin Hall, provides available in- 
formation concerning off-campus student employment. This information is 
posted on the Financial Aid Bulletin Baard located! in the basement lounge of 
Haley Center. 

Students desiring to work for the Wniversity must apply directly to the 
department with which they are seeking employment. 

Student wives and other non-students may secure assistance in locating 
suitable employment on the campus by contacting the University Personnel 
Office located on the ground floor of Langdon Hall. 


Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women, and their respective 
staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in adjusting to University 
life. Their offices serve as general clearing houses for matters pertaining to 
the welfare of all students. 

The Dean of Student Affairs works with individuals and groups in areas 
of mutual concern. His office is located in Mary E. Martin Hall. He supervises 
men’s dormitories, campus publications, the Student Development Services, and 
Union activities, and he serves as adviser to organizations, fraternities, and the 
Student Government Association. 

The Dean of Women's duties include matters pertaining to the welfare of 
all women students. As Social Director, she approves all social functions that 
University women attend. Also she supervises women's housing and is adviser 
to sororities and Associated Women Students. She and her staff have offices in 
the Social Center. 


Student Development Services 


A variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the Stu- 
dent Development Services in Mell Hall. Students may come by the offices in 
person to make an appointment or call 826-4744. The offices are open from 
8 a.m, to 12 noon and | to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday, The services offered 
by the Student Development Services are available to all Auburn University 
students. These services include: Counseling Service, Mental Health Services, 
Environmental Service, and Evaluation Service. 


Counseling Services 


The staff of the Counseling Service thinks of counseling as a process in 
which the student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain additional self- 
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understanding that he may solve his own problems as they arise now and in the 
future. The counselors are concerned with helping students find solutions to 
their problems. They respect the ability of the students to make their own 
choices after they have a better understanding of themselves. Counseling is 
available to all students at Auburn, These services include: 


Career Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough self 
appraisal of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize 
this information in making a wise career choice. Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help the student work through 
the decision-making process. 


Educational Counseling. Students who are indecisive about a major, or 
who wish information on their adaptability to select programs of study may 
gain a realistic appraisal of themselves through counseling and become better 
equipped to make more intelligent academic choices. 


Group Counseling. Individual growth and development often are en- 
hanced by experiences in small groups that meet regularly with Counseling 
Service staff members, 


Career Information Library. The student interested in studying a curricu- 
Jum or an occupation in terms of a career choice will find that this library has 
information about hundreds of fields. It is open 40 hours a week and no ap- 
pointment is needed. Deans office counselors and professors are invited to 
refer students to the reading room. 


Conferences with Prospective Students. High school seniors and college 
students who wish to explore curriculum offerings at Auburn University can 
arrange for a 30 to 40 minute appointment. Alternate dates and hours should 
be proposed so that the appointment will fit in with a counselor's schedule. 
By mail, a week or 10 days is needed as time for confirmation. If the appoint- 
ment is made by telephone, the time interval may be as short as a day or two. 
Parents of high school seniors are invited to participate in these conferences. 


Mental Health Services 


Many University students have personal concerns which may interfere 
with their academic success. Counselors attempt to offer an atmosphere in 
which students may discuss such problems freely and confidentially. Personal 
emotional adjustment, dating, marriage, home relationships, social relation- 
ships, adjustment to college work, and plans for the future are only a few 
of the many concerns. Often, effective solutions can be reached by a student 
through a counselor-counselee relationship. 


Environmental Service 


Many problems encountered by the student require adjustment on his part. 
However, some problems have their source in the students environment and 
are best dealt with by altering the environment in some way. Environmental 
specialists assist the student in this endeavor. 


Married Student Services. This group of students often find themselves 
out of the “mainstream” of University activities. They also have special con- 
cerns different from single students. Assistance is available to married students 
and their families to deal with any area of concern. 
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Minority Student Services. Many cultures are represented in a university 
student body, Each student is aided in developing within the context of his 
own cultural heritage while at the same time gaining a better understanding 
of other cultures. 


Legal Services. The legal advisor assists students in becoming aware of the 
role of the law in their relationships with others. While not representing the 
student, he does help the student understand the alternates he may pursue and 
the consequences that may result from each. 


Evaluation Service 


Evaluation Service assists students in developing skills involved in learning. 


Stady-Partmer Program. Students are able to receive aid in several academic 
areas from study partners approved by their academic departments. Study part- 
ners are available for immediate help during specified hours. 


Study-Skills Program. Students wishing to develop skills in such areas as 
notetaking, listening, briefhand and reading can do so through the study-skills 


program. 


Testing. A wide variety of tests are available to aid in the counseling 
process. Results of these tests are confidential and are used only for the benefit 
of the student. 


University Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists students and alumni in securing 
business and professional positions through its contacts with potential employers. 
The service is available to any student or alumnus without charge. 

Representatives of commercial and industrial firms as well as government 
agencies visit the office each quarter for personal interviews with students. 

Seniors and graduate students who desire information and placement as- 
sistance should confer with the Director, 400 Martin Hall. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service by staff doctors only; 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) local ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; 
(5) health education; and (6) campus sanitation. 

The University owns and operates a 55-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunction with 
the State Health Department, annual tuberculosis skin testing is available for 
students, faculty and employees of the institution. 

Each entering student is required to file a medical examination report 
completed by a physician before he can be admitted to Auburn University. 
Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 

The Student Counseling Service and the Student Health Service are avail- 
able to students in helping them solve emotional problems. A psychiatrist is 
also in attendance at the Infirmary. The Infirmary also has a well-equipped 
psysiotherapy department. A qualified physiotherapist is in attendance two 
afternoons each week, 
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No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student's home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student, Students who are in need of emergency operations 
and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred for 
treatment and the expense will be a responsibility of the student. The Univer- 
sity has available a surgical consultant who may be called when needed. The 
expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 

The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students 
of the institution, Medical service is not provided by the University for the 
families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made available 
by the Student Health Service upon request. 

The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m, to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic hours are from 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon and 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. on Saturday, and 3:00 to 4:00 
p.m. on Sunday. Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting 
hours at the Infirmary are from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 4:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
each day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed simultaneously. 


University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to come to the In- 
firmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be notified 
by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 

Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, ordinary 
medications, room and board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray procedures. 

The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medication, laboratory procedures or special nurses. The student 
will be billed by the person providing the services. 

The services of local physicians are available at the students’ expense 
either at their places of residence or when properly admitted to the University 
Infirmary. 

The Infirmary is closed between quarters but will be available for emer- 
gency service to students on campus for University approved or sponsored 
functions. 

During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 
possible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff 
and facilities should be inadequate, the University will not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 


Speech And Hearing Clinic 


‘The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department ot Speech Communica- 
tion provides a full range of services for children and adults, including com- 
prehensive speech and hearing examinations. Students with speech or hearing 
problems are urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their first 
quarter of residence. The Speech and Hearing Clinic also carries on a con- 
tinuing program to provide assistance for all students for whom English is a 
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second language, Appointments may be made in Room 1199 Haley Center for 
speech and/or hearing examinations or by calling 826-5545. Auburn University 
students are charged one-half of the usual clinic fees. 


Student Bookstores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more economical means for 
students to purchase and sell their books. The bookstore is located in the 
subway of the "L" building. A University Book Store is located in Haley Center. 


Student Insurance 


The Student Government Association sponsors two Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Plans, which are available to all full-time or part-time undergraduate 
and graduate students. The Plans provide maximum coverage at minimum 
cost and are underwritten by the Continental Insurance Companies. 

Plan I offers limited benefits for a low premium; Plan II covers major 
medical expenses for a higher premium. Benefits for both Plans include hos- 
pital fees and expenses, surgery, visits by a physician when hospital confined, 
ambulance service, X-rays, as well as other items. 

Enrollment in either Plan is solicited during each registration period but 
it is available throughout the year, covering single students as well as married 
students and their families. 


Further information may be obtained from the Off-Campus Housing Of 
fice, 315 Mary Martin Hall. 


Student Activities 
The Student Body 


The Student Government Association is the organization which officially 
represents the student body, Upon enrollment at Auburn University, each stu- 
dent becomes a member of the S. G. A. Its primary objective is that of working 
cooperatively for the betterment of Auburn students. All students are en- 
couraged to participate in the Student Government Association and to become 
involved in the political life of the campus. 


Student Government is composed of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. The executive group consists of the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and members of the executive cabinet. Members of the legis- 
lative branch, the student senate, represent the ten University schools. In addi- 
tion, there are 15 district senators. The student jurisprudence committee has a 
presiding justice and six associate justices. 

Officers and senators of the Student Government Association are elected 
by members of the student body in the Spring Quarter general elections. Other 
positions are appointive by the president with concurrence by the senate. The 
Student Government Constitution and Laws, published in the Tiger Cub, de- 
tails the functioning of student government. 
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Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to uphold high stand- 
ards of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high sense of honor 
and integrity in all phases of University life. 

1. In cooperation with the Student Body of Auburn University, the ad- 
ministration and faculty, to uphold high standards of scholarship; to create, 
promote, and maintain a high sense of honor and integrity in all phases of 
university life, and to provide a forum for the expression of the views of the 
individual woman student at Auburn. 

2. To encourage a sense of individual responsibility, to further a spirit of 
unity among women students, and to train students in democratic participation 
in government. 

3. Through Councils, to enact and enforce regulations and to sponsor 
activities which will contribute to the well-being of the students. 

Each Auburn undergraduate woman student is automatically a member of 
AWS when she enters the University. AWS is made up of three councils: the 
Executive, Legislative, and Disciplinary. The Legislative Council is composed 
of representatives of the dormitory house councils and the elected officers. 


AWS plans and conducts a well-organized program for women students. 


Student Publications 


The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 

The Glomerata — student publication; production costs covered by Student 
Activities Fee, student organizations and advertising, 

The Helm — a quarterly paper published by NROTC students. 

The Auburn Plainsman — a weekly paper published by students of the 
institution; production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 

The Tiger Cub — annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 

All publications and radio stations supported by the Student Activities 
Fee are subject to supervision by the Board of Student Communications. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty life. 
The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living room for 
students away from home — a place to relax, to entertain friends, and to find 
conyenient dining services. A wide variety of cultural, social and recreational 
activities; special entertainment programs; plus weekly popular and fine-arts 
films, are brought to the Auburn University community by the Auburn Union 
under the name of SPECTRA. 


Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack Bar, 
Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications offices, 
Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student organizations, commuters lounges, 
banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, and Union staff offices. 
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The main desk has become the central information center on campus. 
On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class sched- 
ule, home address, and campus address. 


Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Concerts. At least five outstanding concerts, concert artists, or Broadway 
productions are presented each year through the Auburn University Committee 
on the Performing Arts. Such presentations are open to students, faculty, and 
the genera! public, at no charge. 


Popular Entertainment, featuring big name groups, is brought to the cam- 
pus at least twice a quarter by the Social Life Committee. Admission is charged 
and prices vary. 


Lectures. The Auburn University Lecture Series sponsors a variety of lec 
turers in all the disciplines and areas of student interest. In addition, several 
endowed lectureships bring prominent scholars to the campus for public ad- 
dresses, open to the University and the general public. Many of these lecturers 
conduct specialized seminars and group discussions with students while on the 
campus. Highlight of the academic year is the student sponsored Horizons 
Symposium, which hosts speakers representing a broad spectrum of ideas and 
viewpoints. 

Auburn Union Spectra programs popular and fine arts films, a drama 
festival, rock concerts, dinner theatre, coffee house presentations, and other 
special activities including recreational interests such as table tennis, billiards, 
bridge, and chess. There is no charge for participation in most events. 


Auburn Union Gallery is open seven days a week with various and changing 
exhibits both traveling and local. Showcases in the Union lobby may be utilized 
by students and faculty for educational or cultural displays. 


Smith Hall Gallery regularly schedules exhibits from regional or national 
sources, as well as faculty and student work. Visual arts and crafts are also 
exhibited in the Union Gallery. 


Auburn University Concert Choir is open to all students by audition. The 
choir sings concert and special programs on campus each quarter, takes an 
annual spring tour, makes regular television appearances, and sings for various 
functions around the state. Rehearsals are held daily, and degree credit is 
available. 


Choral Union. A large chorus is open to all students, faculty and towns- 
people by permission of the director. This group usually performs two concerts 
4 year, consisting of large choral works, and often with the Auburn Symphony 
Orchestra. Rehearsals are held once a week and degree credit is available. 


Men’s Glee Club is open to all male students, It makes regular appearances 
on campus and in the surrounding area. The music is of a lighter nature, in- 
cluding popular music and Auburn songs. Rehearsals are held once a week, 
and degree credit is available. 

Marching Band. Auburn Limversity supports a Marching Band which fre- 


quently accompanies the football team on game trips, and represents the Uni- 
versity at various campus, state, and out-of-town functions. It consists of ap- 
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proximately 200 players who receive special training in drill formations. Physi- 
cal Education may be waived during the fall quarter for students who are 
members of the Marching Band. 

Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the work of 
the preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach band in the 
schools. It provides music for various University activities and some off-campus 
concert tours. Regular training which embodies instruction in the rudiments 
of music and the use of band instruments is given free of charge at the band 
practice periods. These activities may be taken with or without degree credit. 

Orchestra. The Music Department sponsors this symbolic group for the 
development of musical talent and perfection of individual achievement in 
ensemble playing. Students in the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello, are invited to participate, Membership is by 
permission of the director. This activity may be taken with or without degree 
credit. 

Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested in 
musical or dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open with or 
without degree credit. Students are trained in the various phases of operatic 
production largely through performances of scenes from outstanding operas. 

Educational Television. Programs produced in the Auburn Television 
Studio are seen throughout the state on the Alabama ETV Network, 2, 7, 10, 

Auburn University Theatre. Since the Department of Theatre functions as 
producer for this organization, the season of plays reflects the commitment ol 
the Department to expose actors, designers, technicians, and prospective teachers 
to a wide variety of theatrical forms and to perform these plays for the pleasure 
of cultural enrichment of the entire University and city communities. Eight ma- 
jor productions are offered during the college year, two each quarter. One of 
these plays is especially for children and is toured by members of the Auburn 
University Children's Theatre to Alabama public schools. 


University students and faculty members are welcome to audition for any 
production, but first priority in casting is given to Theatre majors and minors. 
The theatre curriculum, production programs, and performance activities are 
all conducted in the new fine arts theatre at the corner of Samford Avenue and 
Duncan Street. Visitors are welcome to tour the facility during the school day. 
All persons who engage in Theatre activities, with or without degree credit, are 
eligible for membership in the Auburn Players whose purpose for over 50 years 
has been to promote interest and participation in theatre production at Auburn. 


Intramural Sports 


Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate in com- 
petitive team and individual sports, and recreational activities. Healthful sports, 
good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed. All students are 
urged to participate in the program which is entirely voluntary and largely 
student-supported and supervised. 

Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 

Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball, golf. 


Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis, weight lifting, 
wrestling, 
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Spring Quarter. — Badminton, softball, tennis, track, horseshoes. 
Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 


Intramural sports for men also operates check-out services in the Student 
Activities Building, Memorial Coliseum, and Magnolia Dormitory. Any student 
or student group may check out recreation equipment on a daily basis. 


Informal recreational hours are scheduled for leisure time activities at the 
Student Activities Building, Sports Arena, and Memorial Coliseum. 


Organizations 


National Honor Societies 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Epsilon Delta ( Pre-Medicine) Phi Eta Sigma (Scholarship—Freshmen—Men) 
Alpha Lambda Delta (Freshman Scholastic— Phi Kappa Phi (Scholarship—Senior Men and 
omen) Women) 
Alpha Pi Mu Phi Zeta (Veterinary Medicine) 
Alpha Psi Omega (Theatre) Pi Sigma Alpha (Political Science) 
Chi Epsilon (Civil Engineering) Pi Tau Sigma (Mechanical, Aerospace 
Delta Sigma Rho — Tau Kappa Alpha Engineering) 
(Forensics) Psi Chi ( Psychology) 
Eta Kappa Nu (Electrical Engineering) Rho Chi (Pharmacy) 
Mortar rd (Student Leadership—Senior Sigma Delta Pi 
Women) Sigma Gamma Tau 
Omicron Delta Kappa (Student Leadership— Sigma Lambda Chi (Building Construction) 
Junior & Senior Men) Sigma Pi Sigma ( Physics) 
Gamma Sigma Delta (Agriculture) Tau Beta Pi (Engineering) 
Kappa Delta Pi (Education) Xi Sigma Pi (Forestry) 
Omicron Nu (Home Economics) Pi Mu Epsilon (Mathematics) 
Phi Alpha Theta (History) Pi Deka Phi (French) 


National Recognition Societies 


The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Alpha Phi Omega (Campus Service—Men) Scabbard and Blade (Military) 
Alpha Zeta ( iculture) Semper Fidelis (Marine Corps ROTC) 
Arnold Air Society (Air Force ROTC) Sigma Alpha Eta (Speech Pathology) 
Angel Flight (AFROTC Coed Auxiliary) Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish) 
Block a Bridle (Animal Science) Sigma Gamma Tau ( Engineering) 
Capers (Army ROTC Coed Auxiliary) Sigma Tau Delta (English 
CGwens (Student Leadership—Sophomore Steerage (Navy ROTC) 
Women) Sea on (Air Force & Army Basic 


Omicron Delta Be? (Economics) 


Omicron Kappa (Architecture) 


“A” Club—Varsity lewermen in baseball, basketball, football, track or cheerleading 
Afro-American Association 

Amateur Radio Club 

American Civil Liberties Union 

Associated Women Students 

Auburn Chapter of the Alabama Conservancy 

Auburn Collegiate Civitan Club 

Auburn Human Rights Forum 

Auburn India Association 

Auburn Veterans Association 

Chinese Student Association 

Circle K Club—International Service Club for college men sponsored by Kiwanis International 
Conservative Club—For those students interested in conservative government 
Gamma Sigma Sigma—Women's Service Organization 

International Relations Club 

Married Student Association 

Spades—Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men 

Squires—Honor Society for most outstanding sophomore men 

Student's International Meditation Society 

University Jaycee’s 

War Eagle Girts—Official University Hostesses 

Young Democrats Club 

Young Republicans Club 

Zero Population Growth, Inc, 
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Sports Clubs 


Auburn University Rifle Club 
Auburn 5 Parachute Club 
Dolphin Club 

Gymnastics Club 

Rugby Club 

Salle Aa og Fencing Club 


Soccer Clu’ 
ike Shoe Club 
iger Sharks 
Volleyball Club 


Religious Organizations 


Baptist Student 4 
The Canterbury Forum—E cone 
eet of Christ Student Group—Church of 


in Science Organization—Christian Science 
pa a Hillel Group—Jewish 
tter Day Saints Students Organization 


Lutheran Student “Ae rage meg 

Newman Clu tholic 

Unitarian Universalist Fellowship—Unitarian 
Wesley Foundation—Methodist 

Westminster loan A la 

Campus Crusade For Christ 
(nondenominational) 

Navigators (nondenominational) 


Departmental and Professional Organizations 


Agriculture Council 

Agriculture Economics Club 

Agronomy Club 

Alpha Zeta 

Ketch Society for Agriculture Sr agree 
Auburn Student Cha; of the Wildlife Society 
Block and Bridle Clu 

Forestry Club 

Horticulture Forum 

American Institute of Architects, Student 


Chapter 
American Rosrieste & of frre te! Daten 
Architecture and the Arts Council 

Auburn Players 

Builders’ Guild 

Delta Omicron 

Industrial Designers’ Society of America 
Industrial Design Forum 


Keystones 

Omicron pace Pi 

Phi Mu Al Sinfonia 
Sigma Lam’ Tau 


American Chemical Society 

Arts & Sciences Student Advisory Council 
Auburn Law Society 

Lambda Tau 

Pi Mu Epsilon 

Pre-Veterinary Medicine Association 

Sigma Tau Delta 

Society of Physics Students 

Sociology Club 

American Society of Personnel Administration 
Auburn Marketing Society 

Auburn Student nting Association 
German Club 


Delta Nu Alpha 

Delta Si Pi 2 
National Collegiate Association of Secretaries 
Society for the Advancement of Management 
Association for Childhood Education 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Future Farmers of America 5 
na Physical Education, and Recreation 


u 
Industrial Arts Club 
Ka Delta Pi 
P lta Ka pa 
Sigma Alpha 
Student ational Education Association 
Alpha Eta Rho 
American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
American Institute of Industrial Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society of eho jes Engineers 
Auburn Engineers’ Counci 
Institute of Electrical or Electronic Engineers 
Phi Lambda Upsilon 
Pi Gamma Tau 
heed C nnsencve = Economics Association 
ashion Incorporat 
Home Economics Faculty—Student Council 
American Pharmacy Association 
Kappa Epsilon 
Kappa Psi 
Pharmacy Council 
Phi Lambda Sigma 
Phi Delta Chi 


Auburn Student Chapter of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
Jr. American Veterinary Medicine Association Auxiliary 


Student Wives Clubs 


Dames Club 
AVMA Auxiliary (Student Chapter) 
Keystones (Building Construction) 


Pha Wives Club 
Wives Auburn Engineers 


Social Fraternities 


Alpha Epsilon Pi 
Alpha Gamma Rho 
Alpha Psi (professional) 


Phi Delta Theta 
Phi Gamma Delta 
Phi Kappa Psi (colony) 
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Alpha Tau Omega Phi Kappa Tau 
Beta Theta Pi Pi Kappa Alpha 
Chi Phi Pi Kappa P 

Delta Chi Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Delta Sigma Phi Sigma Chi 

Delta Tau Delta Sigma Nu 
FarmHouse Sigma Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Alpha Order Sigma Pi 

Kappa Sigma Tau Kappa Epsilon 
Lambda Chi Alpha Theta Chi 


Omega Psi Phi (colony) Theta Xi 
Omega Tau Sigma (professional) 


The Interfraternity Council coordinates the relationships between the mem- 
ber fraternities. 


Sororities 
Alpha Chi Omega Delta Zeta 
Alpba Delta Pi Gamma Phi Beta 
Alpha Gamma Delia Kappa Alpha Theta 
Alpha Omicron Pi Kappa Delta 
Chi On Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Delta Delta Delta Phi Mu 
Delta Gamma Pi Beta Phi 


The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the activities of the sororities. 


Special Programs 


Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction 
for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, All courses carry college credit. 

Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full informa- 
tion and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist 
of varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires 
certain textbook readings and written preparation. Supplementary reading and 
reports may be required of the student by the instructor on any assignment, 
Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office. 

Qualifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
respondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. Enroll- 
ment for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn Uni- 
versity. 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspond- 
ence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspondence 
Study Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in regular col- 
lege classes is given for correspondence work. Although graduate credit cannot 
be earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 

Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon 
completion of all unit work, The examination should be taken in the Cor 
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respondence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the 
supervision of an approved proctor, Proctors approved are city or county 
superintendents of schools, principals of accredited senior high schools, and/or 
deans and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may ar- 
range to take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer 
of their station. 

Fees — Fees for correspondence courses are listed in the catalog under 
“Fees and Charges” (see page 30). Fees are payable in advance and should 
accompany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program provides opportunities for students 
to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
education, business, and government positions. 

The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process. As a consequence, students find more 
meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. This experience 
contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility. The stu- 
dent's judgment and maturity also develop more fully, and a better apprecia- 
tion of the importance of human relations is gained. Since the employer pays 
the student a wage or salary during the experience quarters, this assists the 
student considerably in his educational expenses. 

For all four-year curricula, the Co-operative Education Program is a five- 
year plan. A student must complete at least two quarters of the freshman year 
with an above-average scholastic record before he is placed with an employer. 
Transfer students are also considered for the program. Normally a student has 
seven experience quarters and during the senior year he remains in continuous 
residence in school. After entering Auburn a student may apply and begin 
participation in the program anytime providing six academic quarters remain 
in his chosen curriculum, 

For five-year curricula (i.e. architecture and pharmacy) the Co-operative 
Education Program is a six-year plan, 

Ihe program is offered in all curricula of the Schools of Business, Engi 
neering and Education. Students in the Applied Physics, Architecture, Art 
Biological Sciences, Building Technology, Home Economics, Industrial Design 
Journalism, Mathematics, Pharmacy, Physics, Political Science. Pre-Law, ani 
other curricula may also participate in the program. Upon completion of the 
program, certificates are awarded by the University. 


Additional information and a booklet describing the program may be se- 


cured from the Director, Cooperative Education, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama 36830. 


Discipline 


Each student, by act of registration, accepts an obligation to obey all rules 
and regulations. 
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Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good citizen- 
ship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, the City 
of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a student in no way exempts any 
person from penalty in case of violation of local, state or national laws. (See 
Student Handbook, Tiger Cub, for detailed regulations relative to discipline.) 


University Regulations 


Academic Regulations 


Students pursuing academic programs must comply with regulations and 
follow procedures prescribed by the University. Regulations relating to registra- 
tion, class attendance, physical education, military training, grading system, 
examinations, degree requirements, honors, and other academic matters are 
presented in the following pages. 


Registration And Scheduling 


General Requirements. Every student is required to be registered in Au- 
burn University in the quarter of his graduation or in any other quarter when, 
clearing an “incomplete” grade, working on a graduate thesis, engaged in any 
other endeavor relating to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of 
the instructional staff and the facilities of the University. A fee is charged 
for such registration. (See page 30.) Registration in a correspondence course 
through Auburn University satisfies this requirement. 

Course credit completed at another college or university while the student 
is concurrently enrolled at Auburn University will not be counted toward the 
student's degree without prior permission from the student's dean. 


Permit to Register. An undergraduate student entering Auburn University 
as an original or first-time student will obtain his permit to register from the 
Admissions Office. A former Auburn University undergraduate student will 
obtain his permit to register from the Registrar's Office. 


Readmission of Former Students. Students who have previously attended 
Auburn University and desire to re-enter must secure a registration permit from 
the Registrar's Office. Students who have attended another institution for one 
(1) quarter or semester must be eligible to re-enter the institution attended. 
Students attending another institution for more than one (1) quarter or semester 
must also have earned an overall “C" average to be eligible to re-enter Auburn 


University. Two (2) official transcripts must be furnished to the Registrar's 
Office from the institution attended. 


Calendar Periods for Registration. The periods designated for completing 
course requests, schedule distribution and fee payment, and final registration 
are listed in the University Calendar. Academic schools will publish the dates 
that each will utilize during the University Registration Period. Information 
may be obtained at the respective Dean's office, the Registrar's Office, and in 
the Plainsman. Students should acquaint themselves with these periods for 
necessary schedule planning and clearing of fees, Students not clearing fees 
during the designated periods will be subject to the late fee (see page 33). All 
currently enrolled undergraduates must register and clear fees for the following 
quarter during the registration period indicated in the University Calendar prior 
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to the beginning of final exams. A late fee is assessed all currenuy-enrolled 
students who register during Final Registration at the beginning of the follow- 
ing quarter. 


Late Registration. After the date specified in the University Calendar as 
the last day for final registration, no student may register except by permis- 
sion of tle dean. The load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at 
the discretion of the dean and an extra fee charge will be made. (Sce page 33.) 
No student, will be registered after the tenth day of classes. Any deviation 
(rom this policy must have the approval of the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs or Dean of the Graduate School. 


Back Work and Substitution of Courses. A student's dean may make such 
substitutions as he deems necessary for courses in the student's curriculum. 
In arranging a student's work for each year the dean will require him to 
schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but where this would 
work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make such exceptions 
as he deems necessary. 


When a curriculum model is changed, a student in the changed curriculum 
may be required to complete the subjects and hours placed beyond the level to 
which he has progressed in the changed curriculum, but will not be required to 
complete additional subjects placed in the curriculum below the level he has 
achieved. Courses shifted from one class level to another are exempt from this 
latter provision. The student's dean will determine the specific revised subject 
requirements and the University Registrar the revised total hour and grade point 
requirements. In no case, however, will the changed curriculum compel a stu- 
dent to accumulate additional hours and grade points for purposes of gradu- 
ation. 

Student Load, The maximum load for students enrolled in undergraduate 
curricula is 19 quarter hours. A normal quarterly load is from 15 to 19 hours. 
Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule less than a normal load. 


The maximum load may be exceeded only under the following circum- 
Sstarices: 


(*) The academic dean may approve up to 20 hours as a “convenient load.” 

(b) Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule an overload not ta 
exceed 23 hours if, during his last residence quarter at Auburn Uni- 
versity in which he carried 15 or more hours, he passed all work at- 
tempted and earned a grade point quotient of 1.5 or higher. A student 
who has scheduled fewer than 15 hours during an intervening quarter 
(or quarters) will retain the overload privilege if he has passed all 
work carried with a minimum grade point average of 1,5 in each inter- 
vening quarter. In special cases the dean may make exceptions to 
the 1.5 requirement by written notice to the Registrar. 

(c) Upon approval of his dean, a graduating senior who is ineligible to 
carry an overload may schedule a maximum of 23 hours if the over- 
load will allow him to graduate in that particular quarter. 

A student who registers for work in excess of his approved load may be 
tequired by his dean to drop the overload during the Schedule Adjustment 
Period. The student's load may also be reduced by the dean when circum- 
stances seem to make it advisable. 
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Prerequisites. Prerequisite or corequisite requirements of courses are listed 
with the course descriptions in the University catalog. It is the responsi- 
hility of the student to know these requirements and to comply with them 
when registering. Any waiver of these requirements must be approved by the 
instructor concerned and/or his department head. In addition, the waiver 
of the junior standing prerequisite established for courses that may be taken 
for graduate credit must have the approval of the Dean of the Graduate 
School. 


Curriculum Transfer. A student must have the approval of his dean to 
change his major. This procedure may be accomplished with the dean's office. 
lf a student transfers from one academic school to another, the student must 
secure a permit to change schools from the Registrar's Office. Instructions for 
completing the process will be provided by the Registrar's Office. A student 
may change schools during the periods of registration as prescribed in the 
University Calendar on pages 2-3. A student who changes academic schools 
will be given imstructions to obtain his academic folder from the former dean's 
office for use by the dean's office of the school in which he is to enroll. 


Schedule Adjustment. A student must have the permission of his dean to 
make any changes or adjustments in his course registration. The student will 
obtain permission from the dean and follow the University procedure to con- 
summate the desired change or adjustment. A service fee may be charged for 
any changes or adjustments that occur after the approved University period for 
Schedule Adjustment. (See page 33.) Refer to the section on Grading System 
(page 55) for assignment of grades for class withdrawals, 


Auditing Privilege. Because of the heavy enrollment in most academic 
departments. the privilege of auditing courses is restricted. Auditing of a 
lecture course or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory course 
may be granted with the approval of the student's dean and the head of the 
department in which the course is offered. The auditing privilege is rarely 
permitted in laboratory or combined lecture and laboratory courses. 


Auditors must complete the regular registration process and are listed on 
class rolls, but are not required to participate in classroom discussions, take 
tests or final examinations, or make reports; no grades or credits may be 
received. Auditors who have not been admitted to the University must make 
application to, and secure a registration permit from the Admissions Office. 
Former students secure a registration permit from the Registrar's Office. Stu- 
dents registering as auditors (12 classification) must have their schedule approved 
by the Assistant Registrar, Auditors who are not regularly enrolled students 
will register on the last day of the final registration period. A fee (see Audit- 
ing Fee on page 33) will be charged for auditing a lecture course. Regularly 
enrolled students carrying ten hours or more and members of the feculty may 
audit lecture courses without payment of the auditing fee with approval of the 
head of the department in which the course is offered and the individual's dean: 
however, the regular registration process must be completed. 


A student may not change from audit to credit after the schedule adjust- 
ment period; he may, however. change from credit to audit anytime within the 
first three weeks of classes. with fee refunds to be made in accordance with 
University policy 
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Resignation. In the event a student wishes to resign from the University, 
he must first contact his dean, The resignation form must be completed as 
necessary and required. A student who pre-registers and clears fees but receives 
an academic suspension will automatically be resigned by the Registrar's Office 
if there is no possibility to clear the suspension. A student who receives an 
academic suspension but who may clear will not be resigned. However, il the 
student does not clear the academic suspension by the tenth class day, he will 
be resigned. All refunds of fees will be made by the Office of the Bursar in 
keeping with the University policy on refunds. (See page 35.) 


After the date carried in the University calendar for mid-quarter, no 
student may resign from school and escape the penalty of failure. After this 
date, the dean shall contact the student's instructors to determine his scholastic 
standing at the time of resignation and report such standing to the Registrar. 
{lf the student is failing in over half his work, the number of hours reported as 
failing will be counted as credit hours attempted and included in academic 
eligibility calculations. Those hours reported as passing will be dropped and 
will not be counted in the grade point calculations. Furthermore, when a stu- 
dent's total hours attempted exceed grade points earned by more than 21 at the 
end of his last quarter in residence prior to his resignation, the student's grades 
will be reviewed by his dean to determine if he has a C average for the quarter 
in which he is resigning. If the student does not have a C average. he will 
be placed on academic suspension. 


When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after mid-guarter, and when this condition has been the main factor in causing 
scholastic delicencies, discretionary power in waiving the scholastic penalty 
siall rest with the student's dean. A student who is resigned for disciplinary 
reasons will retain the academic status he achieved immediately prior to the 
disciplinary action. 


Class Attendance 


The philosophy of the University is that the final grade for a course rep: 
resents a measurement of the student's performance in achieving the objectives 
ol the course. Absence from class sessions, in and of itself, should not influence 
the final grade. 


Uhe student shall be expected to carry out assigned work and to take all 
examinations. Failure to carry out these assignments or to take the examina- 
tions shall result in an appropriate reduction in grade. 


Each instructor shall determine the policy regarding assigned work which 
he feels is best for his course, In developing this policy the instructor shall 
consider carefully the nature of the course, the maturity level of the students 
chrolled in the course, and the consequent level of flexibility which his policy 
will inchide. The policy, along with the instructor's requirements for an- 
HWounced and unannounced examination attendance, shall be presented to the 
‘lass. preferably in writing. at the beginning of the quarter and will govern 
‘hy actions of the instructor in the course. 


1) 1s expected that assigned work will be carried out, However, instructors 
will be expected to recognize and honor official University excuses which miy 
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be issued to groups or individuals for absences due to participation in author- 
ized University activities (e.g., athletic teams, events of a traditional nature; 
e.g. the Hutsell Freshman Cake Race; or for absences directly related to the 
academic program, authorized field trips*), and to make allowances for student 
absences caused by illness or personal emergencies. Arrangements to make up 
missed work shall be initiated by the student. Such arrangements could result 
in delayed due dates for assignments or in “IN” or other deferred grades. 


Excuses for student absences of a non-academic, extra-curricular nature will 
not be issued by the University but will be granted at the discretion of the 
individual instructor. Any evidence or request for consideration that the stu- 
dent may feel justifies his absence may, of course, be presented to the instructor 
for review. 


The regularly accepted time for class procedure to begin shall be ten 
minutes after the hour. If the instructor does not appear within 20 minutes 
after the hour, students are permitted to leave the classroom without penalty. 
All classes shal) be dismissed promptly on the hour. 


Problems may be referred to the Vice President for Academic Affairs for 
resolution. 

In order that the University may have effective class days, it is University 
policy that all classes will meet as scheduled the last day before holidays and 
the first day after holidays as designated by the University. 


A student absent from a final examination due to personal illness must 
obtain an excuse from the Director of the University Student Health Service 
in order to take a makeup examination. A student must obtain permission 
from the Vice President for Academic Affairs to make up a final examination 
missed for any reason other than personal illness, or to make any change in 
his final examination schedule. 


Students are discouraged from requesting excuses for the purpose of attend- 
ing reserve military training since such requests are normally denied. 


Examinations 
General. Examinations are classified as: 1) final examinations at the end 


of each quarter; 2) special examinations; and 3) other course examinations as 
determined by the instructor. The final examination policy is stated below. 


Announced quizzes in any undergraduate course will be administered at a 
regularly scheduled meeting of the course. Any departure from this regulation 
must be approved by the Vice President for Academic Affairs. Grades in all 
subjects are reported to the student's parents or guardians at the end of 
each quarter. 


A student absent from a final examination for any reason other than 
personal illness must obtain an excuse from the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs in order to take the examination. Final examinations missed because 
of illness must be excused by the University Physician. 

*Field trips will be authorized by the department and dean of che school in which the course 
is aught The instructor will issue an official excuse to each student icipating in the field 
trip, Any student may decline participation in a given field wip # ve an hae gs 


compensating assignment if, following consultation with his instructor, it appears that the field 
trip would Diverse affect his other academic work. 
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Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
weck in each quarter for freshmen, 


Final Examination Policy. A final examination will be given in each under- 
graduate course. The examination will be administered during the hours speci- 
fied in the quarterly examination schedule. Any departure from these regula- 
tions must be approved by the Vice President for Academic Affairs, 


The professor teaching a 600-level course shall determine whether a formal 
final examination is appropriate. If one is to be given, it shall be scheduled 
at a time during the final examination period which does not conflict with 
scheduled examinations for other courses in which students in that course are 
enrolled. Generally, it is expected that the exam will be given at the time 
exams are scheduled for other classes meeting at the same hour, 


No departure from the published examination schedule is permitted except 
as provided in the statements above. The University Examination Period is 
published in the Calendar (see pages 2-3). The detailed hour schedule will 
be distributed to the Faculty and published in the Plainsman. 


Special Examination Period and Permits. The first four (4) class days of 
each quarter are designated as the Special Examination Period. Permits to take 
missed examinations are obtained in the Registrar's Office. The student must 
present from the Vice President for Academic Affairs or University Physician 
authorization for the Registrar to issue the special examination permit. The 
student after being issued the examination permit will pay the required fee at 
the Bursar’s Office. ‘The instructor will enter the assigned grade on the exami- 
nation permit and return it to the Registrar's Office. (See page 34 for service 
fee.) Fees are not charged to a student absent from quarterly examinations on 
account of illness when reported by the University Physician. The Vice President 
for Academic Affairs may waive the fee at his discretion for extenuating 
circumstances. Only one (1) fee charge is made for special examination permits 
Tegardless of the number of examinations to be taken. 


Special Examinations for Students called to Military Service. Any student 
who is ordered to report for active duty with the armed services (as distin- 
guished from summer camp requirements) on a date within the last 20 class 
days before the date of graduation as listed in the catalog, may, by producing 
a copy of his official orders, obtain written permission from his dean to take 
carly final examinations on subject matter covered to date for full credit. 
Special examination permits will be issued by the Registrar's Office without 
charge. 


Grading System 


Final Grades, In credit courses, passing grades are A, B, C, D, and S. A 
grade of S (Satisfactory) or U (Unsatisfactory) may be assigned only to 699, 
AED 798, and 799 courses, student teaching courses, and courses elected under 
the “S-U" option. Failing grades are F, Fail; XF, did not take the final exami- 
nation and failing the course at the time of final examination; or WF, officially 
dropped by permission of the student's dean but failing at time of withdrawal. 

Deferred Grades. An X is assigned if the student is passing but missed the 
final examination. If the student is absent from examination and also has 
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other incomplete work, the grade of X must be assigned. (See Special Exam 
Permit, page 55.) IN is assigned when the student has cleared the final examina- 
tion but has not completed all other work required during the quarter, 


Grade Changes, Final Grades: If circumstances warrant a change of a 
final grade reported to the Registrar’s Office, the grade may be changed only 
by written request of instructor concerned, with approval of instructor's de- 
partment head and dean, which must be submitted to the Registrar. (See sec- 
tion above for final grades.) Deferred Grades: X (Absent Examination, pass- 
ing) can be cleared only on official Special Examination Permit secured by 
the student from the Registrar's Office (See Special Exam Permit, page 55): 
IN (Incomplete) may be removed by written statement from the instructor 
(endorsement by the instructor's department head and dean not required). 
Deferred grades not cleared within the student's next residence quarter must 
be repeated if the course is required. If the deferred grade is not cleared 
within the next residence quarter, it is treated as a failing grade for grade point 
average computation: 


Grade Assignment for Class Withdrawals. No penalty shall be assigned for 
a course dropped mr or before the fifteenth class day of the quarter. (For courses 
with fewer than five meetings per week, 15 class days should not be confused 
with 15 class meetings.) 

If a course is dropped after the first 15 days, but by the date of mid- 
quarter, the instructor shall assign a grade of W (passing) or WF (Failing) as 
the case may be. A course can be dropped with a W after mid-quarter only 
under unusual circumstances, When approval is granted by the student's dean 
for dropping the course under such circumstances. a W may be assigned only 
when the instructor indicates that the student is clearly passing the course; 
otherwise a grade of WF is assigned. 


Satisfactory - Unsatisfactory (S-U) Grading Option. With the approval of 
his adviser and dean, a student may schedule a course under the S-U option if 
he has junior or senior standing, has a cumulative grade point average of 1.5 
or better on a 3.0 scale, and has earned at least 30 hours of credit at Auburn 
University. Graduate students may schedule undergraduate courses. except for 
$00-level courses taken for graduate credit, under the SU option upon the 
recommendation of their major professor. 


An unclassified student (classification 10) may schedule one or more 
courses in a quarter on the S-U option with the approval of his dean. Course 
work completed under the S-U option may not later be applied to a degree 
program should the unclassified student become a degree student, 


A student may not elect the S-U option for courses required in the fresh- 
man or sophomore years of his curriculum, courses constituting the major as 
defined by his curriculum, courses approved in the catalog as not eligible for 
election of the S-U) option. or courses for which a conventional grade has been 
recorded, 


A total of 20 credits may be earned on the S-U option at the rate of one 
course per quarter. The grade for a course taken under the option shall be 
recorded on the student's permanent record as an S$ or U. S and U grades shall 
not be considered in the determination of grade point averages: however. the 
student should be aware that an S grade could only be interpreted as a grade 
of D or better and a U grade as a failure 
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A grade of IN, X, XF, W, or WF may be assigned in a course under the 
SU option. If the grade of IN or X is cleared, the grade recorded on the 
student's permanent record shall be an S or a U. A grade of W, WF, XF, 
and uncleared IN, or an uncleared X shall have its usual meaning. 


A student who has received an S grade in a course and later changes his 
curriculum shall receive credit for the course in his new curriculum provided 
credit is normally accepted in the curriculum for the course. 


A student who elects a course under the S-U option shall receive the same 
consideration, and assume the same responsibilities, in the course as any other 
student who elects the course. Courses may be elected under the S-U option 
without the prerequisites or the corequisites for the course, but the student 
should be advised that he may be placing himself under a severe handicap by 
taking a course under these conditions. 

After the close of the schedule adjustment period, there shall be no change 
in the mode of grading (from S-U basis to the conventional basis or vice versa) 
of any student in any course. 

Students electing the S-U option will be identified as such on the class 
rolls and instructors’ grade sheets. 


Academic Eligibility 
Undergraduate Students Only 


Auburn University may place a student on probation or suspend him at 
any time if he flagrantly neglects his academic work or makes unsatisfactory 
Progress toward graduation. 


Academic Probation. Any student enrolled at Auburn University will be 
placed on academic probation whenever the total number of hours he has at- 
tempted at Auburn University exceeds total grade points earned by more than 
12, except that no entering freshman will be placed on academic probation on 
the basis of his first quarter's work at Auburn. 


Probation. A student may clear a probation by reducing his grade 
point deficiency to 12 or fewer grade points. 


Academic Suspension. A student on probation will be placed on academic 
suspension for two quarters whenever the number of hours he has attempted at 
Auburn University exceeds grade points earned by more than 21. However, 
such a student will not be placed on academic suspension at the end of a 
quarter in which he earns a 1.0 (C) average, but he will be continued on 
academic probation. 

A student's first academic suspension will be for a period of two quarters, 
summer quarter being counted as any other quarter. A student will be re- 
admitted on academic probation following the expiration of his first suspension. 
A student who incurs a second academic suspension is placed on indefinite 
suspension and can be re-admitted only on special approval by the Admissions 
Committee on the basis of adequate evidence of ability, maturity and motiva- 
tion. Generally, a student must be on indefinite suspension at least four 
quarters before his application for re-admission will be considered. 
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A student whose eligibility to register cannot be determined because of 
deferred grades may be permitted to register conditionally until his status is 
determined. Conditional grades must be cleared within two weeks of the 
beginning of the quarter. 

No credit earned at another institution by a student on academic suspen- 
sion from Auburn will be used in clearing a suspension or in meeting require- 
ments for an Auburn University degree. 


Suspensions incurred prior to implementation of the above regulations 
shall not be counted when determining a student's academic status. 


A student who resigns after mid-quarter may be subject to academic sus- 
pension. (See “resignation” on page 53 for further information.) 


School of Veterinary Medicine. Students enrolled in the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine who fail to make a grade point average of 1.25 in any quarter 
will be placed on academic probation. Students on academic probation who 
fail to make a 1.25 in the following quarter may be dropped from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine. Students who make a grade of F on any course may 
be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. If re- 
admitted such students may be required to repeat certain other courses in the 
curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admisssion to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re- 
quirements for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred while 
enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the 
student's record. 


Classification 
Each undergraduate student will be classified according to the number of 
quarter credit hours he has earned at Auburn University and other institutions 


as follows: Freshman, 47 or fewer; Sophomore, 48 to 95; Junior, 96 to 143; 
Senior, 144 or over. 


A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an under- 
graduate student. 


The numbering sequence for identifying the classification of students for 
undergraduate programs is as follows: 1 Freshman; 2 Sophomore; 3 Junior; 
4 Senior; 5 fifth year for PY, AR, and VM; 10 Unclassified (non-degree stu- 
dents); 12 Special students and persons admitted as audits only. (6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 
and 13 are Graduate classifications.) 


English Composition Requirements 
No substitution for the freshman English requirement is permitted, 


Credit in freshman English composition earned at another institution may 
be allowed on transfer as follows, except that no grade less than C will be 
accepted. 
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1. If the transfer student has fewer than three quarter hours of credit in 
freshman English composition, no credit is allowed, If he has three 
quarter hours credit in the first course of an English composition 
sequence, he must complete both EH 102 and 103. 

2. If the transfer student has four quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a three-course sequence, he must complete EH 102 and 103. 
$. If the transfer student has either four or five quarter hours of credit 

in the first course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

4. If the transfer student has three semester hours of credit in the first 
course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

5. If the transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours and has 
met the first year English composition requirement of the other institu- 
tion, credit may be allowed for EH 101-102-103, provided the minimum 
of eight hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours may be 
accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours of 
work represents a continuous course sequence at one school. Students 
entering an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving 
a bachelor’s degree from another accredited college or university are 
exempted from meeting these regulations. 

6. No student failing a freshman English composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
F, but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 


All transfer students are directed to clear their freshman English composi- 
tion credits with the Registrar as soon as possible after enrolling at Auburn 
University. 


History—Literature Requirements 


One of the purposes of the University’s Liberal Education Program is to 
give the student an understanding of his culture and its backgrounds. Course se- 
quences designed especially for this purpose are those in world history, world 
literature, technology and civilization, and art history (see page 66). Students 
must earn nine hours of credit in one of these sequences. 


Credit in history or literature earned at another institution may be allowed 
on transfer as shown below in meeting this particular requirement, The stu- 
dent's dean may require a C grade for a course to transfer. 


1. If a transfer student has three or four quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a three course sequence in history or literature, he must com- 
plete HY 102 and 103, HY 205 and 206, AT 172 and 173, or EH 261 
and 262. 


2. Ifa transfer student has four or five quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a two course sequence, he must complete HY 103, HY 206, 
AT 173, or EH 262. 


3. Ifa transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours in a history 
or literature area and has completed the standard history or literature 
requirement of the other institution, he may be excused from this par- 
ticular requirement in the Liberal Education Program. 
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4. If a student enters an undergraduate school at Auburn after receiving 
a bachelor’s degree from an accredited university, he may be exempted 
from the history - literature requirement unless his curriculum major or 
minor specifies one of the four sequences described in this section. 


Physical Education Requirements 


University Requirements. Physical education is required for three (3) con- 
secutive quarters. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to 
meet the three (3) quarter requirement. 


Unless otherwise approved by the student's dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must register for an activity course in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 
26 years of age, 


Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter passed) in resi- 
dence at the former institution, Students who transfer from an institution 
requiring physical education will have their physical education requirements 
reduced by the number of quarters of physical education completed at the 
former institution. 


Health Classification. A medical examination is nmequired of all students 
before being admitted to physical activity classes. A card stating the physical 
condtion of each student must be filed in the infirmary and the Department of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can 
be approved, 


Advanced Standing and Credit 


Advanced Placement. Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior prep- 
aration are accorded the opportunity of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following areas: 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, Mathematica, 
Physics and Zoology. 


Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen who, 
during their senior year in high school, have made satisfactory scores on the 
College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. A student with special com- 
petence in a specitic area, as evidenced by high schoo] grades and scores on 
college ability or achievement tests, may apply for a departmental examination 
which may qualify him for advanced placement or credit in that department, 


The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Stauding Program will be forwarded by the Office of High School 
Relations upon request. 

College Level Examination Program (CLEP). Credit is allowed for the 
CLEP of the College Entrance Examination Board. A minimum score of the 
fiftieth percentile is required for academic credit to be allowed for both the 
General and Subject Examinations. 
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General Examinations. Credit is allowed as follows at the discretion of the 
student’s academic dean: 


Humanities — Nine hours of elective credit 

Mathematics — Five hours of credit for MH 159 

Natural Science — Nine hours of elective credit 

Social Science (History) — Nine hours of credit for HY 101, 102, 103 

English Composition — No credit. However, a proficiency examination 
will be administered by the English Depart- 
ment upon request to determine the number 
of credits that may be allowed. 


The number of credits allowed for satisfactory performance on the General 
Examination will be reduced by the amount that the student has previously 
earned in the subject matter areas covered by the examinations. 


Subject Examinations. Credit is allowed insofar as the course for which the 
examination is given is applicable to the student's curriculum, Course credits 
recommended, if any, for the examinations are listed below. Subject examina- 
tions which are not listed below will be reviewed by the subject matter depart- 
ment of the University for a recommendation of credit to the student's dean. 


Auburn Quarter 
Subject Examination Course Credits 
American Goyernment PO 209 5 
American History No credit 
American Literature EH 357, 358 10 
Analysis and Interpretation 
of Literature No credit 

College Algebra No credit 
College Algebra-Trigonometry No credit 
English Composition No credit 
English Literature EH 253-254-255 9 
General Chemistry CH 101-102-103-104 or 

CH 111-112-113 as determined 

by the Chemistry Department 14 or 15 
General Psychology PG 211 5 
Geology No credit 
Human Growth and Development PG 212 5 
Introductory Calculus No credit 
Introductory Sociology SY 20] 5 
Tests and Measurements PG 215 5 
Trigonometry No credit 
Western Civilization HY 101-102-103 9 


Departmental Proficiency Examinations. Proficiency Examinations similar 
to final examinations may be administered by a department upon application 
of the individual student. A student who has pursued college-level work in 
secondary school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private study, may 
make application for a proficiency examination. If he earns a satisfactory grade, 
he will be eligible for placement in an advanced course and for credit in the 
subject covered by the examination. 
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Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, 
upon submitting to the Registrar the official separation form (DD Form 214 
and other DD Forms supporting military course attendance), may be allowed 
credit toward advanced standing for service experience as follows: 


(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level inso- 
far as they fit into the student's curriculum as required subjects or as electives, 
as approved by the dean concerned. 


(2) Special service training not strictly organized as college courses, and 
other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may be allowed toward ad- 
vanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar and the dean con- 
cerned of the official separation record and, as required, after passing with 
satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations given through the 
Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned. Credit for college 
level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as approved by the 
dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English, 


(3) Correspondence courses, Credit may be allowed for college level courses 
completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, institutions 
approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited institutions as 
approved by the dean concerned. 


(4) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six months 
to one year, one quarter hour in Foundations of Physical Education, HPR 101; 
for more than one year, two (2) quarter hours (less any completed prior to 


military service) plus one (1) quarter hour in swimming if the student passes the 
departmental proficiency test, 


Dean’s List 
A full-time student (one enrolled for a minimum of 15 quarter hours) 
passing all credit hours of work carried during a quarter and attaining a 
scholastic record within the upper five percent of the records attained by the 
full-time students enrolled in his school may be designated an honor student 


for that quarter. The honor attained will be recorded on the Dean's List and 
on the student's permanent record, 


Degree Requirements 


The University Registrar will clear for undergraduate graduation the fol- 
lowing: total hours and graduation grade point requirement, freshman English, 
and physical education. All other requirements are cleared by the respective 
dean of the school in which the student will be awarded the degree, 

To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C). A student who transfers from another institution must earn 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required at Auburn 
University for completion of the curriculum, If courses by correspondence 
and extension are accepted, the number of grade points allowed will not exceed 
the number of credit hours so completed. 
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Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be obtained 
through extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
completed a full load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two, All credit hours 
earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as any other credit 
hours carned toward meeting graduation requirements but will not be included 
in the calculation for continuation in residence. 

Seniors who are candidates for degrees must remove all failures and defer- 
red grades and have cleared all special examinations by the end of the tenth 
class day of the graduating quarter. 

University policy requires thar all work and final examinations for gradu- 
ating seniors be completed and in the Correspondence Study Office five weeks 
prior to the graduation date. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
each quarter. Students who wish to graduate in absentia should contact the 
Dean's Office or the Registrar's Office at least a week prior to the graduation 
date. 

The graduation fee (page 33) must be paid at the beginning of the 
quarter of graduation at the Bursar's Office. 


No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof, 


Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor’s degree from Auburn Uni- 
Yersity, a student must earn a minimum of 45 hours in residence at the institu- 
tion. As a general rule, the 45 hours must be taken during his final year and 
in the school or curriculum of graduation. However, the student's dean may 
waive the final year’s residence in a specific school or curriculum and may 
also approve up to 20 hours earned elsewhere during his final year. In any 
case the student must complete a total of 45 hours in residence at Auburn 
University. 

Second Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 
36 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a 
graduate of Auburn University. The minimum requirements for a second 
baccalaureate degree for a graduate of another institution are completion of 
the hours required in the final year of the curriculum with an equal number 
of grade points and 36 weeks of residence at this institution. A minimum of 
45 quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master's degree. 


Graduation Honors 


Students clearing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scho- 
lastic records who have completed in residence at Auburn University not fewer 
than six quarters of the work required in their curricula are graduated with 
distinction. The distinction attained will be recorded on the student's diploma 
and placed on his permanent record. 

A transfer student who has completed at least three quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements for 
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the honor and (2) his overall grade point quotient on all work taken in resi- 
dence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum requirements 
for the honor. 

A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his overall average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by his 
overall grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require- 
ments established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 


In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence, except 
subjects cleared with the “S" (satisfactory) grade, will be used in the calcula- 
tions. Where transfer credits are considered, calculations will be based on the 
grade point values in use at Auburn University. 

The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade 
point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of at 
least 2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 


Off-Campus Credit 


Extension and Correspondence. The following regulations govern exten- 
sion and correspondence courses: (1) Credit for undergraduate courses in exten- 
sion and/or correspondence in the major subject or for requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree shall not exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 
percent of the total credit required, (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence 
or extension will be counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting 
the requirements for graduation, but will not be included in the calculation 
for continuation-in-residence. Grade points will be assigned to such work toward 
meeting the requirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of 
grade points exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for 
extension and correspondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must 
be approved in advance by the student's dean, (4) No student in residence 
may enroll for a correspondence course if he can schedule the course or a 
suitable substitute. (5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work 
which, with courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the 
maximum allowed under college regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn Uni- 
versity Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as 
oudined on page 47 


Information, course listing, and application form should be requested from 
the Correspondence Study Director, Correspondence Study Program, School of 
Education, Auburn University. 

Off-Campus Center Credit. Permission to take work at a university off- 
campus center is at the discretion of the dean and within the established rela- 
tionships between the center and the comparable school or college in the 
parent university of the center. 
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Auburn University At Montgomery 


Students may take course work on either main campus or the Montgomery 
Branch. A student identified as an undergraduate student on either of the 
campuses must obtain a special transient form from the Registrar's Office he- 
fore registering on the second campus. Graduate students should contact the 
Graduate School Registrar for information on registering. Due to the small 
differences in some curricula and courses, the amount of transfer credit and 
advanced standing will be determined by the appropriate academic unit and the 
Registrar at the campus to which the student transfers. 

Dual registration for taking course work on both campuses concurrently 
may be permitted. 


Course credit completed at another college or university while the student 
is concurrently enrolled at Auburn University will not be counted toward the 
student's degree without prior permission from the student's dean. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook, 


Automobile Registration 


Registration of vehicles, including bicycles, will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students and will be part of the registration proce- 
dure at the beginning of the Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for all stu- 
dents not already registered. 


Students who bring unregistered vehicles, including bicycles, on the campus 
after any registration period must register them at the University Security Office, 
Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately after arrival on the campus. 
Failure to register 4 vehicle, to use the proper decal and to park in the proper 
zone will constitute a violation and subject the violator to certain penalties. 


Freshmen will be permitted to bring cars to Auburn, but unless required 
for commuting, they cannot be operated on the campus during certain hours 
ol each week day as prescribed in “Traffic and Parking Regulations”. Generally, 
those staying or living one-half mile or farther beyond the edge of the campus 
will be considered commuters. 


Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman commuters must register for zone “D" 
and are not permitted to park or operate a yehicle on the main campus during 
normal school hours. 


The above is general information subject to modification by the beginning 
of the Fall Quarter, 1973. For specific up-to-date information regarding desig- 
nated parking areas, traffic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, 
secure a copy of the “Parking and Traffic Regulations” and the “University 
Bicycle Code” from the University Security Office. 


Liberal Education Program 


S STATED on pages 8 and 9 of the catalog, the University’s undergraduate 

instructional program requires that each student complete a component of 
general studies in addition to the requirements of his School or departmental 
major. This component is divided into a “foundation year” of course work in 
world history or literature, natural science, mathematics or philosophy, and 
physical education, and is to be taken during the lower-division years, primarily 
at the freshman level. A certain number of hours must also be completed in 
elective courses lying outside the student’s major area; these are to be com- 
pleted, in part at least, during the upper-division years. 


The goals of this “experience in breadth” are to some extent intangible: 
the development in the student of the values of tolerance, intellectual honesty, 
and a capacity for reflective judgment. More specifically, it is hoped that the 
student will acquire also an ability to order his thoughts in a clearly expressed 
and reasoned manner; attain a grasp of the scientific method and discipline: 
develop some understanding of his culture and its backgrounds; and come to 
perceive the vital issues of our common life as citizens in a complex and chang- 
ing world. 


The minimal University requirements for all students are listed below; 
however, individual Schools and departments may increase the number of hours 
in this component of their undergraduate programs, and the student should 
consult the appropriate curriculum model in his School for complete require- 











Requirement ours Option 

English Composition 

EH 101-102-103 (5-5-3) —<—— 9 ____None 

History or Literature — 9 World History 101-102-103 (3-3-3) ae 
Tecexicey © Civilization 204-205-206 (3-3-3.) 
or World Literature (EH) 260-261-262 (5-3- 3} 
or Art History 171-172-1753 (5-5-3) 

Natural Science = =sEss SSsrminimom of Biology 101- igs 105 (5-5-5) 

101-104 (5-5) 





Chemistry 105-104 (5-5) 
101-102-104 (2-3-5) 
Geology 101-102 (5-5) 
Physics 220-221-222 (4-4-4) 
204-205-206 (5-5-5) 














Mathematics or - ———__——. minimum of Mathematics 100 (5), 
Philosophy jy 159-161 (5-5), 
Philosophy 202 (5), 210 (3), 
y 
211-212 (3-3), i} {3}: 216 (3). 

Physical See page 302 for the various options for meeting 
Education — ~ | this requirement offered by the Department 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
———— ee 
Electives — 7 minimum of A minimum of 20 additional hours of liberal 
20...-—s education studies are to be taken by cach 
student; these will consist of course-work in 


two broad academic areas other than that 
in which his own major field Hes (Human- 
ities and Fine Arts, Social Sciences, Mathe- 
matics and Natural yee with no les 
than one course in 








School of Agriculture 


R. Dennis Rouse, Dean 
CHARLEs F. Simmons, Associate Dean 
E. V. Smrtu, Dean Emeritus 


HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agri- 
dl \geseaewe and related professions, Courses provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a reasonable 
number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are given in the 
freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better understanding 
of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually taken in the junior 
and senior years. 


A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal and Dairy Sciences, Poultry Science, Horticulture, and Agri- 
cultural Journalism, Other curricula are offered in Agricultural Business and 
Economics; Agricultural Engineering; Biological Sciences, with majors in Botany, 
Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, Entomology, Zoology, and Ma- 
rine Biology; Food Science; Forest Management; Ornamental Horticulture; and 
Wood Technology. If a student is permitted to major in a field where the 
courses are not prescribed in the catalog he should consult with the head of 
the department concerned. 


The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum for waining teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 

Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than © at any other college or university. 


Only on the basis of validating examinations by the student will transfer 
credit in agriculture subjects be accepted from colleges where instruction in 
these subjects is usually done by faculty members who do not hold graduate de- 
grees in the major area of their instructional responsibilities, Arrangements for 
validating examinations must be made with the Dean of Agriculture in the first 
quarter of the student's enrollment in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and 
the examinations must be completed before the middle of the second quarter. 


Agricultural Science (AG) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
Bi 101 Prin. of Biology.5 BI 102 Plant Biology 5 GH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab..5 
“MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. _5 CH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal._5 
EH 101 English Compcsition.S EH 102 English Comp... 5 EH 103 English Composition _3 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History _.._53 HY 105 World History 
tBasic ROTC _ ss SBasic ROTC —S——sSCs«EBasic ROTC = 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ADS 200 Da An. & AS 202 Agr. Economic I _ ; ADS 204 An, Biochem. & 
Dairy Sciences 5 AY 201 rin. Grain Prod. || Rr | 
BI 163 Animal Biology __.5 CH 207 Org. Chem. & Lab. + HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ___5 
PS ar Fad. = Phy 5 {Basic ROTC... 1 Cleeve | eh 
Basic ROT ——el PES 102 Begin, Swi ul «(Bale ROTC ——_____.___I 
13 101 Fnds. Ct Phys, Ed. 1 PE From Group I] _.1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
PH SO! Gen. Poultry __5 BY 306 Fund. Plant Phys. ..5 AY 304 General Soils 5 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. __3 BY 909 Gen. Plant Path. _~5 HF 308 Veg. Crops —____5 
**Ag. Eng. Elective _5 JM S15 Ag. Journalism | **Ag. Eng. Elective 5 
Elective eee Elective - = Elective \—__—_..J 
SENIOR YEAR 
AY 1 Prin. Forage Prod. _5 AS 301 Ag. Marketing _._5 ADS 401 Swine Production —5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ——5 AY 404 Fiber & Oil Crops.._5 AS 401 Farm Management — 5 
Elective - 4 5 Elective. 5 ZY 2 Econ, Entomology 5 
Elective SS. Elective — eS es 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


"Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in the School of Agriculture will not be allowed 
for a mathematics course at a level lower than that specified in the curriculum. However, students 
lB od not prepared to take the prescribed courses may take lower level courses without degree 
€ J 


**To be selected trom AN S50, 551, 352, and 353. 


fStuidents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


Agronomy And Soils (AY) 


This major is for those students interested in the crop or soil sciences. 
For students with a keen interest in biology, chemistry, physics or earth sciences, 
Agronomy offers a great opportunity to pursue further these inclinations and 
abilities. With the rapid increase of the world’s population and the accom- 
panying world-wide demand for more food and fiber, the crop and soil sciences 
are now even more important than ever before. 


Courses are designed to prepare Agronomy graduates for several major 
areas of endeavor: (1) the chemical industry, producers of fertilizer, herbicides, 
and other agricultural chemicals; (2) farm-advisory agencies such as soil-testing 
laboratories and other private consultants; (3) public farm-advisory agencies 
such as the Agricultural Extension Service or the Soil Conservation Service: 
(4) research agencies of corporations, U.S. Department of Agriculture, colleges 
and universities, and State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
CH 108 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 





5 BI 101 Prin. of Biology _5 BI 102 Plant Biology ———_5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. —5 CH 104 Gen. Chem, & Lab..5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 
EH 101 English Comp. — _$ EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH_-:105 English Comp. _____3 
HY 10) World History 3 HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History 3 
Siete ROTC. Rake ROTC 1 thase ROTC al 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ADS 204 An. Biochem. & AY 20) Prin. of Grain Prod. 5 PS 204 Physics — we 
Nutrition 5 CH 208 Org. Chem. & Lab. 5 AS 202 Ag. Econ. TI --_ 5 

BI 103 Animal Biol. 5 GL 110 Physical Geology 5 AY 304 Gen, Soils ——ie 

CH 207 Organic Chem. & tBasic ROTC ens, eas OTe) —— a 
lab ———sOSSséPE:s “102 Begin. Swim. ii PE 1 Gl< a 

TBasic ROTC <—ieell 

PE 10! Fund. of Phys, Ed. t 


{Students may choose six hours of clectives in tiew of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


Crops and Soils Option 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AN 350 Soil & Water Tech..5 AY 406 Commy. Fértilizers 3 AY 415 Soil, Morph, 5 
ADS 200 — An. & Dairy 5 HF 308 Lave Crops _. 5 oe 7 Genetics ne 
ence ss ti aS | 3 ! - Ss 
BY 306 Fund. of Pl. Phys. 5 2 : oe ————. 


SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. ___3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
AS 40) Farm Mgt. 5) AY 404 Fiber & Oil Crops ..5 AY 402 Soil Fertility —...... 5 
AY 401 Prin, of Forage BY 309 Plant Pathology __..5 ZY 402 Econ. Ent. eam | 
Pro«d. 5 Elective —e Ect. 8. 
FY $13 Farm Forestry — 5 
lective <= 


The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 951, $52, 555, and 554; and 9 hours of 
electives must come from Humanities and Fine Arts, and Social’ Sciences. 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Turf Management Option 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorte: Second Quorter Third Quarter 
AN 550 Soil & Water "Tech. 5 AY 406 Commy. Fertilizers 3 AY 415 Soil Morph. —— 5 
AY SiS Turfgraw Mgt. 5S HE 22! Landsape Gardn. 5  Z¥ 300 Genetia: —..._ 5 
BY S06 Fund, Plant Phys, —5 Elective —.. 10) JM 315 ae Journ, 3 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. —_3 Elective ot 
SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Prin. Forage Prod. 5 HF 421 Care & Maint. of AY 402 Soil Fertility —___5 
AY 415 Herbicides 5 Ornamentals _5 ZY 402 Econ. Ent. .—___ 5 
AY 416 Ady. Turf Met 5 BY 309 Plant Pathology _5 AY 499 Special Prob. 5 
Elective S ACF an ee & Cost Acct. = Co 
tive - > 


The student must take at least 5 hours from AN $5], 352, 355, and 354; and 9 hours of 
electives must come from Humanities and Fine Arts, and Social Sciences. 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Animal And Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


This curriculum is designed to qualify the graduate in the basic and 
applied sciences in preparation for a future in the management of animal 
production units; for work with governmental and private agricultural agencies; 
for entering the field of processing dairy products and meats; for pursuit of 
scientific investigations in the field of animal agriculture; and for teaching. 

A student majoring in Animal and Dairy Sciences may elect a Terminal 
Degree Option or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will, with the assistance 
and approval of his adviser, develop a program of study in accordance with 
indivicual needs and interests from lists of approved elective courses, 

By the choice of suitable electives, students in The Terminal Degree Option 
can prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers of livestock farms; 
(2) feedlot managers; (3) livestock buyers and graders; (4) agricultural com- 
munication workers; and, (5) representatives for animal agri-businesses, 

Students are encouraged to take the Graduate Preparatory Option if they 
anticipate the possibility of advanced study beyond the B. S, degree. Advanced 
Study is necessary in preparing for most positions in teaching, extension 
education and research in universities and animal allied industries. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


irst Querter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
EH 101 Eealah Comp. EH 102 English Comp. 3 ADS 200 Intr, An. & 


5 
CH 10% Fund, of Chem. CH 104 Fund. of Chem. Dairy Sci. el 
& Lab. tank & Lab. 5 CH 207 Organic Chem. 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. “Trig. 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 & Lab, _—_.-— iia 
ADS 101 Man's Food S HY 101 World History — $ EH 105 English Comp. — 3 
VE 101 Funds. of Phys. Ed, ot PR 102 im. eleds ed ak 102 World History 5 
2k ROTC = = Fhaskce ROTC: — From Group If 1 


{Basic KOTC) 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


BI 10) Prin. of Biology 5 BI 102 Plant Biology 5 BY 300 Gen, Microbiol, I _5 
PS 204 Fnds. of Physics 5 ADS 204 Animal Biochem. ADS 302 Feeds & Feeding -—3 
HY 103 World History 3 & Nut, 5 ADS $09 Live An. Eval. 5 
PG 212 chology 3 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. % BI 108 Animal Biology —— 5 
Basic ROTC ——sSJM 855 Ag. Journalism 5  2Basic ROTC —________l 
Wale ROS —— 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AS 202 Ag. Economics I 5 ADS 406 Animal Re; . 5 ADS $22 Animal Disease 
ZY 300 Genetics 8 ADS 408 Adv. An. Nut. —5 Conteh © eee 
ZY 314 Physio. of Farm AY 304 General Soils 5 AS 401 Farm Mgt. 5 
Animals . — Elective**® 3s ZY 402 Economic Ento. ——5 
Elective*?. ___ 3 Elective** —___ $8 
SENIOR YEAR 
ADS 403 Animal Breeding 5 ADS 420 Seminar ________1 Electives** —_________16 
Electives** ...___ 18 Elecsives?* —__.36 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


**A minimum of 10 hours must be completed from among ADS 401, ADS 402, or ADS 404; 
and 10 hours from AY 201 or AY 401, and AN 351 or AN $52. Other electives will be selected 
with the aporoval of the student's adviser, 


Horticulture (HF) 


The Horticulture major is designed to prepare the student for a future in 
the fruit or vegetable industry. Horticulture graduates find careers in manage- 
ment of fruit and vegetable production units; as field representatives and 
management personnel for canning and freezing companies, seed firms, and 
wholesale or retail produce marketing firms; as technical or sales representatives 
for manufacturers of fertilizers, farm chemicals, and farm equipment; and as 
regulatory or technical personnel in federal or state agencies. Advanced study 
in Horticulture leads to professional positions in teaching, research, or extension, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 











BI 10) Prin. of Bidlesy _ 5 BI 102 Plant Biology — . 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. _5 EH 102 English Comp. & Lab. ee 
EH 10) English Comp, _- $3 HY 101 World History 3 EH 103 English Comp. _..._3 
HF 101 Intr. to Hort. 1 CH 105 Fund. Chem. MH 161 An, Geom, & Cal, _5 
tBasic ROTC aS | & Lab. — SSC HY. 102 World History .__3 
PE 101 Ends. of Phys. Ed. 1 [Basic ROTC 1 Basic ROTC —a 
PE 102 Begin. Swim. 1 P From Group Il —_! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bl 108 Animal Biology _.5 AS 202 Ag. Economics 1 5 CH 207 el ey Chem, 
HF 221 Landscape Garden. 5 HF 224 Plant Propagation — 5 & b. 5 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. _$8 GL 101 Geology : 5 HF 201 Orchard Meat, ~§ 
HY 103 World History JM 315 Ag. Journalism 5 PS 204 Fnds, of Physics 5 
$Rasic ROTC — Basic ROTC RBs ROTC 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First be ried Second Quorter Third Querter 
AN 350 Soil and Water AS 30) Ag. Marketing 5 AY 402 Soil Fertility . —5 
Tech: = 5 HF 3908 Vegetable Crops 5 BY 309 Plant Pathology ——5 
BY 306 Fund. of Plant AY 304 General Soils ____5 Risctives \ ql 
Physiology ———_____5 eee S 
SENIOR YEAR 
AS 40] Farm Management 5 HF 402 Storage, Packaging, ZY 402 Economic Ento. 5 
HF 401) Commercial Veg. and Marketing Veg. HF 406 Nut Culture —_5 
pas a. eS es | Riastives 66. 
HF 404 Fruit Growing 5 HF 405 Small Fruits 
ee Ag. Engineering 
Elective 


Elective —___3 
Total — 210 quarter hours 


tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
veademic advisers. 
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Poultry Science (PH) 


A program is offered with the option of science or business. In most cases 
students anticipating study beyond the B. S. degree should choose electives for 
the science option. The electives in the business area provide the student op- 
portunity to prepare for sales, service, and related agribusiness professions. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter 
BI 10! Prin. of Biology ———5 
CH 105 Fund, of Chem, 


& Lab. SS 
MH a nee Cal, w. Trig. 5 
TBasic R 


TC } 
PE 101 Fede of Phys. Ed. 1 {Basic ROTC 


Second Quorter 
BI 102 Plant Biology 
CH 104 ie of Chem. 


& Lab 
MH 161 An. Geom. 
EH 10) English Comp. —- 


Third Quarter 
KI 103 Animal Biology ———5 


5 
" GL 101 tntr. Geology I ___5 
5 HY 101 World History mae | 
.& Cal. 5 EH 102 English Comp. __3 
: ede ROTTS —.— 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PH 401 General Poultry —5 


AS 202 Ag. Economics | 5 


ADS 204 An, Biochemistry 


CH 207 Organic Chem. BY 220 Incr, Microbial or & Nutrition —_5 
& Lab. —_...§ BY 300 General Micro- PS 204 Fries. of Physics or 

HY 102 World History —_ 3 bi ye = EBS 205 los” Phytics*, — 5 

EH 108 English Comp. 3 HY 105 World History —3 VG 212 Psychology TI! — 5 

tBasic ROTC ——_! So 200 App Sp. im. 3 Basic ROTC es) 

PE 102 Begin. Swim. — 1 Elective 


tBasic ROTC 
PE 


From Group ui. 








JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Soils 5 RSY 261 Rural Sociology 5 AS 301 Ag. Marketing 5 
PH 202 Poultry Meat Prod. 3 ZY 300 Genetics — 5 SC 273 Group Prob. Solv. 
EH 504 Technical Writing — § Electives ____._8 through Discussion —5 
PA 211 Intr. to Deductive r Electives 
Elective Se, 
SENIOR YEAR 


TH 405 Poultry Feeding 3 
ZY 402 Economic Entomology 


or 
ZY 41) General Parasitology 5 
Electives _._.__.____8 


PH 408 Poultry Diseases & 
Parasites 5 

AS 401 Hot Management 8 
Electiv 8 


PH 404 Poultry Mgt. ___5 
PH 41! Poultry Marketing —5 
Jectives ae 





Total — 210 quarter hours 
“Students choosing the science option should take BY 300 and PS 205 in order to further 


Prepare for more work in these arcas. 


Of the 47 hours of electives 50 must be sclected from the list of approved clectives shown below. 
{Students may choose six hours of electives in lew of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 


academic advisers. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


Business Option: 
AS. 904 Ag. Finance —__ 
AS 403 Ag. Prices age 
AS 405 Ag. Policy ———_ ieee 
AS 410 Ag. Bus. M SSS 


3 
AN 353 Farm Bldg. eo = 5 
ACF 211 Prin. of Accounting 1 ——— 5 
ACF 212 Prin. of Accounting re 
S51: 

See ee 





ACF 314 Income Tax Acct. a 
MN MI Business Law _ 
EC 350 Labor Economics —_— 


EC S00 Money & Banking ee oT 
EC 466, Busines Cycles 
EC 465 Public Finance — = 
FH 406 Incubation & Brooding 3 
PH 407 Poultry Problems 8 
PH 409 Poultry Problems — 3 
YH 410 Poultry Breeding — as: 
SC 270 Group Leadership — 5 
ny 302 Venn Banh af mi 3 

ertebrate Em SSS | 
ADS 401 Swine Production eee. 


ADS 402 Beef Cattle Production —._____5 
ADS 101 Man's Food - 


eee 
RSY 362 Community Organization — 5 


Science Option: 
40) Biological Statistica — 
105 Fund, of Chem. 1 — 
105L. Gen. Chem. Lab. ——_—3 
208 Organic Chemistry ____ 
406 Incubation & Brooding 
407 Poultry Problems 
409 Poultry Problems — 
410 Poultry Breeding ———— 
425 Biological Rhythms —- 
206 Intr. Physics = an 
501 Comparative Anatomy —— 
$02 Vertebrate Embryology 
409 Histology 
424 Animal Physiology 
429 Quantitative Genetic 
121-122 Elementary French 
181-182 Elementary Spanish — 
151-152 Elementary German - 
171-172 Elementary Russian — 


| 


AU 


ss 
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Agricultural Business And Economies (AS) 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is for both those 
students who plan a career in business closely related to agriculture, and for 
those interested in the economics of agricultural production and marketing and 
in public policies affecting agriculuire. The curriculum is administered through 
a faculty advisory system wherein individual student programs of study are 
developed in accordance with individual student needs and interests. The need 
for broad training, rather than specialization, is emphasized. 


The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in food 
science, in humanities, or in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to 
a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Business and Economics. 


The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing attention 
to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities for 
qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, admin- 
istration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting electives, 
students may prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers of firms 
that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) teachers, research 
workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public officials in the capacity 
of farm management or marketing specialists, commodity analysts, market news 
reporters, inspectors, credit analysts, etc.; or (t) employees of business firms that 
handle agricultural products or that service agricultural production and market- 
ing firms. 

FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w, Trig, _.5 MH J6l An, Geom, & Cal. 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. 











BI 101 Prin, of Biology _.5 CH 103 Fund, Chem, & Lab. — =. 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 & Lab. .__ — 5 BI 102 Plant Biology 5 
HY 101 World History _3 EH 102 English Comp. ...8 EH 103 English Comp. - = 
PE 101 Fonds. of Phys. Ed) _1 HY 102 World History _. $ HY 103 World History —._ 3 
tBasic ROTC <<< LY 102 Use of Library 1 PE 102 Begin. Swim. tl 
SBadc ROTC — a fais ROTC. 6 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ADS 204 Animal Biochem, ACF 211 Prin. of Acct... 5 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. — —% 
& Nutrition 5 PO 209 Intr. Am. Govt. 5 FEC 274 Bus, & Econ. Stat. 15 
AS 202 Ag. Economics I 5 PS 204 Foundations of ACF 212 Prin, of Acct. 5 
BI 103 Animal Biology 5 eo a 5 RSY 261 Rural Sociol. 5 
PE From Group 11 __..1 tBasic ROTC ss Sasi ROTC 
JRadt ROTC os 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ADS 303 Livestock Prod. 5 AS 301 Ag, Marketing —..5 AN S51 Ag. Mach. Tech. 5 
AY 307 Gen. Soils ——5 PH MI Gen. Poultry —_ 5 or* 
EH 345 Bus. and Prof. MN MI Busines Law 5S EG «S60 Money and Banking 5 
i  ——— } Elective —3S AS 306 Ag. Econ. U WW... <5 
iC. 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 456 Inter. Macro-econ. —5 AY 401 Forage Prod. or AS 40) Farm Management —_5 
AS 410 al Bus, Mgt. $ AY 201 Grain Prod. 5 AS 405 Ap, Priicy, 48 
Electives 10s FY: «313 Farm Forestry 5 Erecives ) 8 
AS. 403 Ag. Prices 3 
AS 490 Senior Seminar — 1 
Betws 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


*AN 350, AN 352, AN 35% or AN S34 may be substituted. 
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RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and 


interests. However, 


(humanities & fine arts, mathematics, and natural sciences). 


Group 1 
ADS 302 Feeds & Feeding 








AS 412 Economic Aspects of Water 


ECG 452 Comp, Econ. Svatems 
AS 460 Intr. to Econometrics 
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one elective course must be taken in cach of two broad academic areas 





ADS 310 Meat and Meat Products — 


AN 350 Soil & Water Tech, 
AN 351 Ag. Machinery Tech, 


AN 352 Tractor & Engine Tech, 


AN 355 Farm Bldg. Tech. — 
AN 354 Ag. Proces. Tech. — 
AY 404 Fiber & Oil Crops — 
AY 406 Comm’! Fert. — 

AY 407 Soil Management —— 
+ S08 Veg. Crops 


’ 40) Comm'l Veg. Crops — 


Group 2 


AS 302 Farm Records and Tax Mgt, — 


AS 303 Agricultural Crop 
AS 304 Ag. Finance 

AS S05 Farm Appraisal — 
AS 409 Land Economics — 











ACF 464 Investments 
EG 465 Public Finance 


Seaaue 





— = S74 EC 474 Bus, and Econ. Stat, 1 — 
[== = Group 3 

5 RSY 362 Community Org. —_ = 5 
= | RSY 461 Rural Social Org. SSS 
el RSY 462 Sociology of Community Dev. 5 
15 TE 204 Computer Programming —— ae 
3 PA 210 Inter. to Philosophy nS 
PA 214 Intr. to Ethics — ———=— 
PG 211 Psychology IT  ——-___ 5 
5 PG 380 Social Psychology —2 ss 
=" PG 360 Pields of Prof. Psychology 5 
—__.. $ SY 23 Cultural Anthropo A Sst 
——_..=—3 SY 408 Ind. Socio. =< SS 
er Fe Oe ae 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas. The curricu- 
lum includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with particular 
emphasis on engineering problems in agriculture, and general agricultural 
courses. The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricultural 
Engineering. Students completing the curriculum have opportunities in many 
types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge are required. 


The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 


First Quorter 

MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 

101 Prin. of Biology —_5 
FH 101 English Comp. 5 
TS 106 Graphical Methods _2 
LY 10) Use of Library 1 
PE 10) Fnds. of Phys, Ed. 
THasic ROTC ae 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal, _5 
BI 103 Animal Biology 5 
PS 220 Gen. Physics 1 4 


ME 205 Appl. Mech. Stat. 4 
tBasic ROTC a | 


AN 508 Soil & Water ; 


Engr. I . 
EE 262 Elec. Circuits — 3 
PS 520 Mod. Physics 5 
AN 301 Mech. of Farm 

Mach. | 
AN 307 Structures Des, I$ 
ME 340 Fluid Mech. 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quorter 
MH 162 An, Geom. & Cal. — 
CH 103 Gen. Chem, 
& Lab. . 
BI 102 Plant Biology 


PE 102 Begin. Swim, 
TBasic ROTC — 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PS 221 Gen, Physics 1 4 
ME 202 Engr. Mat. Science | 3 
ME 207 Strength of Mat. _ 3 


Third Quarter 
5 MH 165 An. Geom, & Cal..5 
CH 104 Gen, Chem. 

_5 & Lab, ee 
5 FH 102 English Comp. — $3 
1 HY 101 World History —_§ 

—ie PS From Group IT 1 

shee EG po 


ME 301 Thermodynamics I_4 
ME 321 Dynamics I er 
PS 222 Gen. Physics 11 —_4 


EH 103 English Comp. 3 MH 265 Diff. Equat, _.___$ 

HY 102 World History 3 TE «0.204 Comp. Prog. —§ 

TBasic ROTC Fy ND Ch a ee ee | 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AS 202 Ag. Econ, I —....__ 5 BE 381 Elec. Magn. Devices. 4 

EE 273 Elec. Devices —____ 3S. MH 362 Engr, Math. I —__3 

AN 302 Mech, of Trac. AN 306 Elec, Systems 8 
Power _... Ss AN >304 Drain. & Irrig. —__3 

HY 108 World History . $3 Ag. Engr, 

AN 305 Agric, Proc, Engr. ..3 Elective ._.___.___9 
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SENIOR YEAR 
AY 307 Gen. Soils 5 PA 202 Ethics & Soc. ___5 Social & Hum. 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. _ 3 Ag. Elective ___.__5 Elective seunnsalenanay i 
Engr. Electives —_}1 Ag. Engr. Elective _ 5 Ag. Elective —_.....5 
Engr. Elective Engr. Elective —___3 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


a ioe who have not had a course in drawing will need to take TS 102 before taking 


oe may choose six hours of electives in liew of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
visers. 


ELECTIVES 


Engineering electives and Agricultural Engineering electives will be selected in consultation 
with the faculty adviser and will subject to the approval of the Department Head. A minimum 
of six hours of Agricultural Engineering electives will be taken by each student. The elective 
selection is to be based on the student's area of interest or specialization. 


Three hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 Applied Speech Communication. 


Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by taking 10 hours from the following: 
AY 455 Soil Physics, BY 401 Experimental Statistics for Biological Sciences, BY 306 Fundamentals 
of Plant Physio , AS 40! Farm Management, ZY 402 Economic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 
Fertility, ADS 204 Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition. 


APPROVED MUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 

















. _ ' En 520A Introduction to D 5 
; j nm in uction ta Tee Sees 
HY $22 The U.S. in World Affairs 3 EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays =5 
HY 460 Great Leaders of History 5 EH 305 Southern Literature —— = 
z a a iterature t ge cason. 
fe American Government ———-3_ gy 319 Great American Speeches ____-3 
Arts 
APPROVED ENGINEERING ELECTIVES 
oa ran Pembina ood tage see - = AN ad pee Power and Machinery 
: Sore: easy ign sae - 
a nH Se ee acted T ue a AN 403 Soil & Water Engineering 11 3 
TH $14 Theatre Appreciation II eae AN 405 Elec. & Processing Systems Design 5 
MU S73 Appreciation of Music 3 AN 407 Aaricnlnaral Structures Design I} 
: iS et AN 4 ian Problems ~——__ —— 
MU 374 Masterpiece of Music ———____3 AN 4} Deign Problems 3 
Economics and Geography ME 302 Thermodynamics TI SS 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of ME 316 Strength of Materials If ——____4 
Contemporary America gS ME 322 Dynamics TI —__ —-___4 
GY 30) Geo-Political Basis of World Powers 5 © ME MI Fluid Mechanics 1f —________4 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 5 - i: Fn NY atheists ———4 
GY 407 World Resources & Their Utilization—5 — ry 493 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration..4 
Sociology ae 432 —— A eon —— | 
P : ME 459 Mechanical Engr. ign ae 
Bf BH cal Rae catcuaage oe dME 1 Panty Ss SlSdtn Aas — 3 
; oclastic Stress a (rain An, — 
AY. Sti“ Rechactegy Aad Social ‘Chatge — 8 CE 304 Theory of Structures 1 =a 
Philosophy ond Religion S = ster Supply and Disposal Sysiems — 4 
PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy —— 3 E508 Hydraulics _ — —___--—-.. 5 
losop ; CE 380 Theory of Structures Ho 
PA 380 Phi hy ‘of ‘Religion ae CE AIR Soil Mechanics ae 
Psychology CE 423 Similiuide in Engineering 3 
re at Gen Popo Fare Se'chaaee ——— 
PG 46 ‘ E in Open Channe ae 
ey meer de = 5 CE 412 Hydrology eee 
1E Sit Engineering Statistics T 3 
IE 520 Engineering Economy —— 5 


Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 


The Botany curriculum is designed for those students interested in the 
fundamental plant science part of the Life Sciences. The required courses in 
this curriculum are established to give the student knowledge of the basic 
nature of plants as a phase of general culture and as a basis for further study 
in the plant sciences. Through proper selection of electives students may pre: 
pare for careers in research, teaching extension, or agribusiness activities. 
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The curriculum is administered through a faculty advisory system whereby 
a program of study may be developed in accordance with the interests and 
needs of each individual student. Thus, a student may specialize if desired in 
an area such as plant morphology, pathology, physiology, etc. 


First Quarter 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology — 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. — 
EH 101 English Comp. 
HY 10! World inory : 
TBasic ROTC = 


—a ae 


First Quorter 
CH 104 Me pe Chem. 


—_. | 
ZY S00 Genetics - — == | 
5 
1 
a 





EC 200 Gen. Economics or 
AS 202 Ag. Economica I 
Thasic ROTC 

PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed. 


SC 202 Ap 
PA 210 Ine. 
PS 205 a: 


pl. Sp. Comm. —5 
Philosophy ——.5 
Physica 5 

————— se 


BY 415 Gen. Plant Ecology —5 
FL 121 Elem. French or 


Students desirin 


sophomore year, wit 


Vidual students, 


to major In Botany will be ass 
the assistance and approval of + 
junior and senior years from tists of approved elective courses. 
culture and the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
BI 102 Plant Biology 
MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal. 
EH 102 English Comp. —— 
HY 102 World History ——— 
LY 101 Use of Library = 
tBasic ROTC 


wee 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Second Quarter 
CH Org. Chem, Elective_5 
BY 809 Gen. Plant 
Pathology le 
GL. 101 Intr. Geology | 5 
thasic ROTC ___. 1 


PE 102 Begin. Swim. =a 


JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 206 Intr. Physics —__5 
AY 304 General Soilk —____4 
EH English Elective 3 
Elective ential, 


SENIOR YEAR 


BY 415 Plant Anatomy 
FL 122 Elem. French or 
FL 152 pyre? German 

gee 





=.) 
5 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


ed an adviser. 
adviser, develop a venyy of study xe the 
As acoseved 


Third Quarter 
BI 103 Animal Biology ——5 
CH 105 ee. Cae 


——— 
EH 103 English Comp. ——_3 
HY 108 World History ____$ 
OC i | 
Third Quorter 
BY 800 Gen. Micro- 
bi | 
CH Chemistry Elective —5 
ZY Zoology Elective 5 
eat Tc) eae ees e 
PE From Group If ———1 
BY 306 Fund. Plant 
Physiology —_____5 
ZY 904 Gen. En eS 
Electives 


BY 406 Systematic Botany —_5 
Electives 


A major will, during the 


y the Dean of Agri- 
specific needs of indi- 


{Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 


academic advisers. 


Re ge 

BI 101 pal of B ya 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig, —5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 
HY 10) World Hisory TT 
SBacke ROTC 
CH 104 Fund. Chem. 

et 
PS 205 Intr. Physics —__5 


S 202 Econ. I 
be 302 As. con. I or 


TBasic ROTC =m eo 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed. —1 


24 401 Gen. Microbio, 11 — 
Y 300 Genetia ———___ 


th 418 Biochemistry ———_5 
PA 210 Intr, Philosophy ——3 


Microbiology 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Quarter 





PS 

FL 121 Elem. Fre: or 

FL 151 Elem. German 

tBasic ROTC _ 

PE 102 Begin. Swim. 
JUNIOR YEAR 


BY $03 Microbial Tax. —_5 
CH 419 Biochemistry ————- 


EH Elective 
EE soe Apo. Sp. Comm. —_3 











Sp 
BI 103 Ani 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. 

& tak 328: 
EH 105 English Comp. ____5 
HY 105 World History ____5 
3Basic ROTC —__-___———__] 


BY 300 Gen. Miewtto, 2 — = 





CH 208 Org, C = 

FL 122 Elem. + ape 

FL 152 Elem, German . 5 

Basic ROTC — _ 1 
From Group Il ——] 


ADS 414 Food Microbio. ___5 
BY 302 Med, Microbio. __5 
Electives 


x 
a 
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SENIOR YEAR 
BY 405 Intr. Mycology 5 — WY 440 Microbial Phys. 5 BY 442 Gen, Virology —— _4 
BY 444 Microbio. Methods _5 BY 443 Immunol. & Serol. — 5 Bictlyes) + 2 
Electives —___..___B Electives —_ = 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to major in Microbiology will be assigned an adviser. A major will, 
during the sophomore year, with the assistance and approval of the adviser develop a plan of 
study for the junior and senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by 
the Dean of Agriculture and the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet 
specific needs of individual students. 


tStudents not taking Basic ROTC most elect six appropriate hours as replacement, 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVE COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS IN MICROBIOLOGY 


Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty advisers based on student needy and 
interests, However, one elective coure must be taken in cach of two broad academic areas 
(humanities and social studies). 














Sciences & Mathemotics ZY 415 Limnology a2 8 
AM 304 Meterolog ae en 5 ZY Al6 Biol, Product & Water Quality 5 
ADS 204 Animal Biochem. & Nutrition 5 #¥ 42) Vert. Zoo. tT —___ aaeeerernee 
AN 350 Soil & Water Tech. — ZY AQ2 Vert. Zoo. I. en 
AY 402 Soil Fertility LY 424 Animal Physiology ———— 5 
AY 410 Methods of Plant Breeding 5 ZY 435 Marine Biology ———W_______§ 
BY 306 Fundamental Plant Phys, 5 H ities 
BY S10 Forest Pathology ________§ ener 
BY 401 Biological Statistics .. SCE 254, 255 Survey of Eng. Lit. —._3, 8 
BY 406 Systematic Botany a 5 EH 301 Creative Writing ; - Li 
BY 409 Marine Botany — ——.6 EH 310 Word Sudy 3 
BY. 410 Aquat Plas EH 394 Intr. to Linguistics 5 
BY 411 Phyco nen ‘ER 495 Souther Literature eM 
BY 412 Advanced Plant Pathology L — 5 PA 211 Intr. to Deductive Logie ~§ 
BY 415 Gen. Plant Ecology —_-___..__§ PA 212 Intr. Sei. Reasoning Ss! 
BY 414 Plant Morphology 000  SsS*&@PAA:se 2104 Int. Ethics _§ 
BY 415 Plant Anatomy 5 
BY 416 Biol. Microscopy, Microtech. & Phota..5 Social Studies 
BY 419 Prin, lant Disease Control — 3 EC 206 Socio-Ec. Fnds, Contemp. Amer. 3 
BY 450 Plant Nematology — ss OGY 208 Economic Geography ns § 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry 3 GY M1 Geo-Politic. Basis World Powers 3 
CH 204L Analytical Chemistry Lab. —.__. 2 GY. 405 Cultural Geography of World 5 
CH 420 Biochemistry peqpennemeres 5 HY wu! History of U.S. to 1865 aS. 5 
GL 312 Paleoborany Se SS} HY 202 History of U.S. Since 1865 5 
MH 162, 163 Analytic Geometry & Cale. 5,5 HY 522 The U.S. in World Affairs 3 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry & Calculus —__5 HY $81 History of Alabama — -—— 5 
MH 265 Linear Differential Equations a HY 406 U.S. History, 1877-1914 —<——S- 5 
ZY 506 General Animal Ecology 0 5 HY 407 Rec. US, History, 1914-1952 = 5 
ZY 310 Cell Biology = 5 PG 211, 212 Psychology | & I mennecooumets 
ZY 401 Invertebrate Zoology — -5  RSY 261 Rural Sociology 0 
ZY 411 General Parasitology 5 


Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Marine Biology, Wildlife, Zoology 
Majors in Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers in animal 
biology. One has the choice of five options: zoology, entomology, fisheries, 
marine biology, or wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. 

During the first two years, all students take the same subjects which emphay 
size the basic sciences and background courses. Thereafter, it is possible to 
elect courses to fit specific needs of the student in his or her option. The pro- 
gram during the junior and senior years is developed under the guidance of & 
faculty adviser who works closely with the student. During this period the 
student may wish to work toward graduate school upon graduation. The faculty 
adviser assists the student in developing a program of study and with other 
academic and personal matters throughour his four years of training. Diversified 
career opportunities are excellent (or well-trained persons in zoological sciences, 
and the opportunities increase as the level of training is raised. 

At the bachelor’s degree level, greatest demands are for research, manage- 
ment, survey, and regulatory work with state or federal agencies concerned with 


a 
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insects, fish, wildlife, or public health; for public relations and sales work with 
commercial companies; for technical assistants in research laboratories; for con- 
servation and recreational work; and for private enterprises, At the graduate 
degree levels, opportunities are greatly enhanced, particularly for teaching, re- 
search, and extension at the university level; for research, development, and 
management with industry; for research with the Public Health Service, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Entomology Research Division, United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other research organiza- 
tions; and for employment in other areas. 


Zoological Sciences 


Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Marine Biology, Wildlife, Zoology 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
BI 10) Prin. of Biology 5 BI 102 Plant Biology - 5 HI 103 Animal Biology 5 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab..5 CH 104 Fund, Chem, & Lab..5 MH 162 An, Geom. & Cal. —5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig, _5 MH 161 An. Geom, & Gal. 5 PS 205 Intr. Physics — 5 
PE 10! Fonds. of Phys, Ed. —1 PE 102 Begin. Swim. — 1s PE From Group HW 1 
ZY 100 Zoological Orien. 0 Basic ROTG — wl  SOMic RORG oe al 
sepie ROTC 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 








+4 206 Intr. Physics — 5 ZY 303% Syst. & Evolution 5 CH 208 Organic Chem, 

FA te Genetics .___-_-§ CH 207 Ongsole Chem. We LAUT ne allibeccenoceekt 
i 101 English Comp. — 3 Lp Ae 5 ZY 306 Animal Ecology 5 
Y 101 World History _____$ EH 102 English Comp. 5 EH 108 English Comp, 5 
TBasic ROTC _ —1 HY 102 World History 8 HY 10% World History 38 
Basic ROTC ___ 2 SB ROTC =I 

JUNIOR YEAR 

54 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 
SENIOR YEAR 


i4 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser, 
Total hours required — 210 quarter hours 


TStudents may choose six hours of electives in Jiew of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN BY ALL MAJORS 
AS 202 Ag. Economics t -___________5 ZY $10 Gell Biology = 
4 300 General Mierobiology I —- 5 ZY All Parasitology** - 3 Eee 2: 
NY 202 App. Sp. Comm. — ZY 421 or 422 Vert, Zoology®® —— —._. 5 
zy $01 Comp, Anatomy* ——.. ZY 424 Animal Physiology — ——s 
504 Gen, Entomology ZY 401 Invert. Zoology***® 


true 


Pr ne Fisheries . 
esopaeecr Wihttne will take BY 306 and FAA 438 in lien of these courses 


In addition to the above requirements, all students*in Marine Biol must nd at least one 
‘Wimmer at a marine biology laboratory and take 14 to 18 hours of poco mark: these: 


h The remaining requirements will include a minimum of 17 hours selected from the 
umanities and social science electives and 35 hours of group electives including at least 10 
'3 of botanical sciences from the following lists. 


GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY, FISHERIES, ENTOMOLOGY, MARINE BIOLOGY AND WILDLIFE 


ADS 419, 419 Biochemistry 5, 4 BY 415 Developmental Plant Anatomy 5 
AY 804 Soils oie ; : —5 CH 105 General Chemistry 0 
Ys NO} General Microbiology —— 5S GH -‘1051. General Chemistry Lab. . 2 
ey 302 Medical Microbiology ——5 CH 204-204L Analytical Chemistry 5 
y 80% Microbial Taxonomy — ——— 5 CH 316 Physical Chemistry — 5 
BY 306 Plant Physiology —. 5) CH 420 Biochemistry —. 5 
ay 309 Plant Patho omen) SHOE Tethaial Whang. 5 
M4 401 Biological Statistics — 5 GL 101, 102, 10% Introductory and 
Hy 406 Systematic Botany — Historical Geo Selanne tas 
Ho 409 Marine Botany — —- 6 MH 163 Geometry and Calculus ao 
a 41) Phycology 20 OM 264 Analytic Geometry-Calculus — 5 
VY 415 Plant Ecology seep 5 MH 265 Linear Differential Equations — 3 
BY 414 Plant Morphology — — ~~ 8 
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PS 419 Scientific Instrumentation 5 ZY 418, 419 Experimental Heredity $, 5 
ZY «207 Birds : =: ZY 420 Human Heredity ———— 5 
ZY 902 Vertebrate Embryology —_______5 ZY 428 Wildlife Biology ——— | 
ZX 308 Micrology —_- = HZ 488 General Ichthyol! : Ss 
ZY $28 Principles of Game Mgt ——--__ 5 ZY 443. Marine Vertebrate 
ZY 402 Economic Entomology and Ichthyology —... 9 
ZY 404 Medical Entomology ZY 444 Marine Fisheries Biology ———___6 
ZY 405 Forest Insects SAY) 445 Marine Invert. Zoology I —— — eee 
ZY 406 Bee Culture 3 ZY 446 Marine Invert. Zoology If ——___9 
ZY 407 General Insect. Morphology ___5 ZY 450 Zoogeography of the 
7Y 409 Histology Se SS Vertebrates, —__. 1h 
ZY 410 Systematic Entomology ————______5 
ZY. 0:5 Lames ee 
ADDITIONAL GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 

AY 401 Prin. of Forage Prod. 5 s«*FAA «446 Fish Diseases 2. _____.__$ 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants COA 447 Meat. of Streams & 
FAA 416 Biological Productivity Large Impoundments ———_ s 

& Water Quality _ = §- OFY «S805 Forest’ Recreation ——__________$ 
FAA 428 Hatchery anagement . oot FY 415 Range Management 2 
FAA 436 Mgt. of Sm. Impoundments .. 3 FY 420 Silviculture a 
FAA 437 Fisheries Biology —————-~---— 4 ZY 435 Marine 0 eee ee. 
FAA 445 Fish Parasitology —— > _- — 8 — ZY 439 Aquatic Communities ———___5 


ADDITIONAL GROUP ELECTIVES—MARINE BIOLOGY 


BY 410 Aquatic Plants 5 ZY 435 Marine Biology —.___...___3 
FAA 416 Biological Productivity —— — $8 ZY 440 Physical Marine Geology — 444 
FAA 437 Fisheries Biology ——— — 3 ZY 441 Chemical Marine Geology _—_—__44% 











HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ELECTIVES FOR ZOOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
































AS 405 Agricultural Policy — 3 JM 421 Photo Journalism — 5 
AS 409 Land Economics — = ==> 5 OPA 202 Ethics and Society — 
EH 141 Medical Vocabula OPA 210 Introduction to Philosophy —_____5 
EH 253, 254, 255 Survey of English PA 211 Introduction to Deductive 
0 See Ye , 3 
EH 390 Advanced Composition 5 PA 212 Intr. to Inductive Logic _____3 
EH 357, 358 American Literature - 5,5 PA 400 Philosophy of a 
FL 121, 122, 221, 222 Elementary & PG 211 Phychology I —_ 5 
Intermediate French ._ 5, 5, 5,5 PG 445 Animal Behavior —_...__..o..§4 
FL 141, 192, 231, 282 Elementary & PO 209 American Government . 7 | 
Intermediate Spanish —_ 5, 5,5,5 PO 210 State & Local Government — 5 
FL 151, 152, 251, 252 Elementary & PO 312 Introduction to Comparative 
Intermediate German —___5, 5, 5, 5 ernment 5 
GY 102 Principles of Geography 5 RSY 361 Rural Sociology du aay | 
GY 208 Economic Geography, SS CORSY «362 Community Organization 5 
HY 322 The U.S. In World Affairs 3 RSY 462 Sociology of Com. De oa 5 
MY 381 History of Alabama — 00 SY 201 Introduction to Sociology 5 
iii 315 Ag. Journalism — SY 203 Cultural Anthropology 5 
M 322 Feature Writing —— —S=—, 


Biological Sciences and Teacher Education 


Students in the Biological Sciences curriculum with majors either in botani- 
cal or zoological sciences who wish also to prepare for certification as teachers 
in secondary schools may pursue the dual objective of completing the require- 
ments for the B.S. degree in their particular Biological Sciences major and the 
requirements of the Teacher Education Program. 


Students wha choose the dual objective program should declare this intent 
to their departmental advisers by the end of their sophomore year if possible. 
Students pursuing the dual objective plan will be assigned an adviser in the 
School of Education who will advise them on all matters involving requirements 
for completing the Teacher Education Program, 


In addition to the specific requirements, including group electives required 
for the B.S, in Zoological Sciences or Botany, these students must also include 
the following courses in their curriculum: 





EH Liverature (253, 254, 255 or 260, 26), 262) —.____ 
SY 201 Introduction to Soci a 
Freshman or Transfer Orientation = . 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences 
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FED 213 Human Growth and Development - 
FED 214 Psychological Foundations of Education 
FED $20 Social Foundations of Education =e 
FED 480 Phi hical Foundations of Etucation 
SED 405K Teaching in Secondary School—Science ————— 
SED 410K Program in Secondary School—Science — ae - a 
SED 425K Professional Internshio — - 

None of the above courses may be used as group electives toward the degree 
in zoological sciences or botany, but literature, sociology, FED 213, or FED 214 
may be used as needed as humanisticsocial electives. Students should also elect 
10 additional havwrs of chemistry to satisfy the requirements for a chemistry 
minor. Studémts, it the Zoological Sciences curriculum must elect at least five 


additional hours of batanical scences. 
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Food Science (FS) 


The Food Science curriculum is designed for those who are interested in 
the rapidly expanding food industry. The curriculum is administered by an 
interdepartmental advisory committee, with K. M. Autrey, 242 Animal Sciences 
Building, as chairman, A faculty adviser will assist in the development of a 
program of study to meet the needs and interests of the individual student. In 
this manner, a student may take a general course or may specialize in a com- 
modity area such as dairy products, meats or fruits and vegetables. He may 
choose courses from the list of electives as shown, with some concentration in 
the area of food technology and business or, if interested in graduate study, 
students should choose electives mainly from the science courses. 


A Food Industry Management option is available in the Department of 
Management, School of Business (page 126) for students with a primary interest 
in management. With the aid of a faculty adviser, students in this program will 
elect appropriate courses relating to food technology and the food industry, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ADS 10] Man's Food 3 CH 104 Fund. of Chem. BI 10) Prin. of Biology ——5 
CH 105 Fund. of Chem. & Lab, —_—.5 CH 207 Organic Chem. 
7 & Lab. — 5 MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal. _5 Labs 
EH 101 English Comp. ____ 3 EH 102 English Comp. ____.3_ EH 103 English Comp. _____8 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 HY 101 World History _.__3 HY 102 World History ____8 
tBasic ROTC —._ Ss LY «(201 Use of Library 1 {Basic ROTC —_ 

wale BOVE 


AS 202 Ag, Economics I or 

EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 
PS 204 Fnds. of Physics or 

PS 205 Intr. Physics a 
HY 103 World History ____3 
PG 211 Psychology | 3 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed. —1 
2ade ROTC 





HF 540 Indust. Food 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ADS 204 Animal Biochem, or 
NF S18 Nut. Biochem, ____5 





BI 102 Plant Bi — 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. 
Writing —— =e 
PE 102 ea Sas | 
tBasic ROTC —__ 
JUNIOR YEAR 
NF 572 Fund. of 
Nutrition = 
Electives* 15 


BI 105 Animal me! | 
BY 300 Gen. Microuislogy ary 


HF 545 Food Chem. 





SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. ___ 8 
PE From Group I] __I 
{Rede ROTC 


ADS 414 Food Micro- 
bio! eens SF 
Electives* _____12 
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SENIOR YEAR 
HF 343 Food Analysis ADS 415 Food Plant ADS 420 Undergrad, 
& Qual, Control —_5 Sanitation eee OO —— 
Electives® 12 Eeate* is Electives* ee | 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


TStudents may choose ix hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


*The student will complete a minimum of 60 hours from the approved electives that follow, 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES FOR FOOD SCIENCE 





ACF 211-212 Prin, of Acct. 5 CH S16 Physical Chem. —_ = 
ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. Finance ————————5 EC 202 Economics 1 5 
ADS 310 Meat & Meat Prod. eee EC 274 Bus. & Reon, Statistics T 5 
ADS 312 Dairy Food Processing . FC 360 Money & Banking Se | 
ADS 410 Meat Technology —_—= 5 HF %41-342 Ind. Food Equip & 

ADS 412 Froven & Conc. Dairy Foods — 3 Processing 45 
ADS 415 Fermented Dairy Foods 5 HF 444 Tech, of * vcilics ‘& Snack Foods 5 
ADS 418-419 Biochemistry ° 5, HF 402 Storage, Packaging & 

AS 301 Ag. Mkt. — 5 Mkt. of Veg. Crops - = f 
BY 30} Gen, Microbiology ie 5 HF 440 Food Engineering _§ 
BY 302 Med. Microbiology ‘ = TE 40) Oceup. Safety Engineering Fund. h 
BY 308 Microbial Taxonomy — = 5 MH 162-165-164 An. Geom. & Cal. — 5, 5, 5 
BY 401 Biological Statistics = eed MN $10 Prin. of Mgt. —_-._—_ nae 
BY 440 Microbial Physiology = 5 MN S41 Bus, Law 1 et = 5 
BY 441 Sanitary Microbiology a | MN 480 Bus. Pol, & Adm. — 7 5 
CE 409 Environ. Health Engineering — 5 MP 381 Prin. of Mkt. ~ =" 
CH 105-105L Fund, of Chem. 5 NE 483 international Nuc ————___..3 
CH 204-204L. An. Chem, 5 PH 411 Poultry Mkt - Et 
CH 208 Organic Chem. — — . | PS 206 Inte, Physics Se 





Forestry 

Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the 
other in wood technology. The former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads 10 the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. The Department also offers an honors program which leads to 
the degree Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors Program) and a recreation 
option in the forest management curriculum. 

Training in forest management and administration prepares the student 
as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of wood as a raw material, He studies policies. techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and services 
including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand for foresters 
in private industry in the South. State and Federal agencies as well as consult- 
ing foresters employ a large number of graduates. The graduate may expect 
his initial assignments to include land line surveying. timber cruising, timber 
marking, and land and timber purchasing. After experience is gained the 
graduate will assume more responsibility for land management plans and 
policies in his capacity as a land manager, 

The recreation option for the forest management curriculum is designed to 
prepare foresters to cope with the special problems arising from the increased 
use of forest land for recreational purposes. Some attention is given to the 
sociological and psychological aspects of these activities and the harmonious 
inclusion of recreation into the overall land management program. 

Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree. This includes the development of new products as well as 
more efficient production of standard products. The wood technologist: must 
understnd ¢!  ginysics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy and 
structure { mast be fam,'iar with various wood products and the methods 
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tor manufacturing them. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that the stu- 
dent may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial management or 
in other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in these fields. 
The wood technologist finds employment with wood manufacturing industries 
and their suppliers as well as with private and public organizations which carry 
on research and product development for industry. 

The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters. 


Forest Management (FY) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


MH 160 Pre-Cal, w. ‘Trig. —5 MH 161 An, Geom. & Cal. —5 MH 151 Finite Math. 5 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology —— 5 Bl 102 Plant Biology 5 WK 103 Animal Biology ao 
EH 101 English Comp. — 3s EM 102 English Comp. — 4 EM 105 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History 3. HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History me 
FY 105 For. Convocation*® =] PE 102 Begin. Swim. — wk RE Vrom roe i ok 
PE 101 Fads. of a Ph Fd. - PHasic ROTC __..__..- 1 Basic ROTG ee | 
TBasic ROTC .. a 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FY 201 Dendrology — 5 CH 103 Fund. of Chem. KY 204 Yor. Mensuration ——..5 
AS 202 Ag. Economics | __5 & Lab. CH 104 Fund. of Chem, 
FY 104 For. Cartography 5S GI. 110 Physical Geology & Tab, 

1k 204 Comp, Vrogram $3 SC 202 App, Sp. Comm. PG 212 Psychology 

Thasie ROTC f 1 lective FH 304 Vechnical Writing 
thasic ROLTG 


~-ueue 
-weow 


tBasic ROTC 


{Students may choose six hours of electives in flea of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
7Y M00 Genetics — 5 AY 905 Gen. Soils 5 WY 417 Photogrammetry —— 5 
ACF Fund, Gost Acct. — 5 FY 20% Silvies I 5 FY 207 Silvics 1 =— 5 
FY 205 Wood Indent 3) FY 909 Sampling 5 FY 310 Adv. Mensur. 5 
Elective = 5 Klective S KY 434 For. Volicy & Law 8 
Elective 5 
SUMMER CAMP** 
FY 390 Field Mensuration 5 
VY 301 For. Engineering 5 
FY 305 For, Recreation 4 
FY 3097 For. Regencration 5 
FY 398 For Tour I 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 420 Silviculture 5 KY 302 For. Fire Control % FY 407 For. Management 5 
VY 408 Logging S FY 495 For, Prod. Mkt. $ OY 310 For. Pathology % 
FY 497 For. Foon, 1 % FY 136 For, Waterbed Met $ ZY 805 For. Entomology 5 
FY 415 Range Mat. 2 FY 498 Por. hoon, U % FY S06 For Site Eval, 2 
Electives 6 ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt = 3 Hlective 5 


Total — 227 quarter hours 


*This coure will be aiken in all except summer quarters, 
**Summer Camp involves Tl weeks and docs not exactly correspond to the regular summer 
quarter calendar. 
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Recreation Option 


Freshman and Sophomore years same as in Forest Management Curriculum 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FY 4160 Wildland Rec. AY 305 Gen. Soils _.._ 5-—s- BY 310 For. Pathology —_3 
Phil. & Pol. S. FY 0S Siti) 3) a EN TSA ae 
RSY 261 Rural Sociology 5 FY 309 Sampling 5 FY 417 Photogrammetry saab 
Elective — = 56 Elective - = S$ FY 46) meee Classif, as 
Se Se 


SUMMER CAMP 


FY 303 For. Recreation — 3 
FY 391 Forest Engineering _ 5 
FY 897 For. Regeneration __3 
FY. $98 For. Tour 

HF 327 Landscape Eng. =o 


SENIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FY 415 Range Meu — — FY 302 For. Fire Control 3 FY 407 For, Management ___5 
FY 420 Silviculture — FY 436 For. Mens Mat..3 FY 454 For. Pol, & Law __3 
FY 437 For. Econ. I ~ 3 FY 438 For. Econ. 3 FY 469 Rec. Site Mgt. —_3 
FAA 447 Mgt. of Streams & ZY 425 For. Witdiite Mgt. —3 Dhecthye 8 
Lg. Impoundments.3 Electives —e al 


Elective —- 





Total — 225 quarter hours 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students opportunity to 
explore in depth areas in which they are interested, to prepare for graduate 
school, or to obtain a more rounded education. The program is flexible, per 
mitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's choosing. 

Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Management 
curriculum and with a grade point average of 1.75 or better may apply for 
admission to the program following completion of the course work requirements 
through the first six quarters: Permission for'election to the program rests with 
the Head and the Executive Council of the Department of Forestry. Upon ad- 
mission the student will be assigned to a faculty adviser who will guide him 
in the preparation of his program, 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
Electives 18 AY %05 General Soils 5 FY 207 Silvia I] —— 5 
FY 203 Silvics FT —  — ——SSs«*éF's« 421 Foor. Research 
FY 300 Sampling —— —__5 Meth:* ...— 
Blecve + ac Electives ———__]0 
SENIOR YEAR 
PY 420 Silviculture - S FY 488 For. Econ. 1 SFY «407 For, Management __5 
FY 437 For. Econ, | — _3 Electives 15 FY 480 Senior Thesis 7 
Electives 10 FY 490 Seminar in For. —_1 
Ebetisss =. 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Any three or five hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421, 


Twenty-five of the free elective hours are to be chosen under the supervision of the faculty 
adviser, x0 as to develop a distinct program leading to « predetermined goal, 
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Wood Technology (WT) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EH 10! English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp. —__3 EH 103 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History ...3 HY 103 World History —___3 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. CH 104 Fund, of Chem. CH 105 Gen. Chem. 

& Lab, onieaear a 3S 7 — Ee | 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 MM IG! An, Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 
FY 105 For, Convocation® 0 fBasic ROTC dP From Group It —_...1 


E 
tBasic ROTC — SCPE «102 Begin. Swim. 1s tBasic ROTC — a 
PR 101 Frds, of Phys. Ed. —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 











II 101 Prin. of Biology —-5 BI 102 Plant Biology _ 5 BL 108 Animal Biology —_5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics — 5) PS: 206 Intr, Physics 5 FY 206 Wood Measure** - | 
MH 165 An. Geom. & Cal, 5 ADS 204 An. Biochem. & TS 102 Eng. Drawing 2 
rE eS Nut. OF. 205 Wood Indent & Uses__5 
{Basic ROTC ____.. 1 EH 304 Technical Writing —3 
ac ROC 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 FY 432 Seasoning & PG 211 Psychology 1 —__3 
FY 201 Dendrology 5 SS FY 453 Seas, & Preserv. 
FY $11 Wood Anatomy" 5 FY 421 For. Research a ES. 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. ——5 Meth.*** 3 Electives —_.12 
Electives 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 330 For. Products** ___5 FY 425 Wood Glu, & FY 451 Mech. Prop. of 
Electives _______J$ Lam.** eel | Wee 
Electives _______.1$ Electives —._____13 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his elective work with his adviser to 
fulfill his personal objectives while in college. One minor, consisting of 30 hours in the area of 
Mathematics, Chemistry or Enginecring, is required, In addition, 10 hours in computer progrem: 
ming and 10 hours in statistics, including laboratory are to be selected from the electives, From 
the remaining elective hours, 10 are to be selected with the adviser in the general area of humani- 
ties, A student may always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more of the 
réquired courses, providing the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 


As a part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology the student must 
complete a pds nah three weeks of supervised tours of forest products industries, A satisfactory 
report on these tours is to be submitted to the department by the beginning of the final 
quarter prior to graduation. 
*This course to be taken In all except summer quarters, 
**Alternate year offering. 
***Any three or five hour coutse in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 
sareeenee may chocse six hours of electives in Hew of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
wisers. 


Landscape And Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 


A blending of art, science and technology, Landscape and Ornamental 
Horticulture is a Life Science concerned with plants for personal enrichment 
and well-being. The professional Ornamentalist combines many diverse talents 
to suit his interests and ambitions. 

The Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture curriculum provides profes- 
sional and basic knowledge and develops basic skills in four areas — Landscape 
Design, Florist Crop Production, Nursery Crop Production and Retail Flower 
Shop Management. By proper selection of electives, students may prepare for 
careers in research, teaching or extension activities; as owners and managers 
of floral or woody ornamental production units and of retail outlets for floral 
and woody ornamental products; landscape designing; and managing recrea- 
tional gardens and other areas. 


R4 
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Degree candidates are encouraged 


to have three months, or an equivalent 


of three months, practical experience in industry to be arranged by the stu 
dent's major professor prior to graduation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BL 101 Prin. Biology 5 BI 102 Plant Biology — 5 CH 104 a Chem. 
Mit 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 CH 103 Fund. Chem, & La Se 
FH 101 Engtish Comp. — 5 & lah, ——____5 MH -J61 An: oe & Cal. 5 
HF 101 intr. Hort. 1 EH 102 English Comp. % EH 103 English Comp. 9 
[iiaxic ROTC 1 HY 101 World History S HY 102 World History 3 
PE 10) Fads. of Phys. Ed. 1 tBasic ROTC SSS al 
PE 102 Begin. Swim. - k. PE From Group it <2 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 103 Animal Biology —.. 5 - 211 Psychology 5 AS 202 Ag. Economics 1 —_5 
HF 221) Landscape Gard, —_5 fF 224 Plant Prop. 5 CH -207 Organic Chem. 
HY 108 World History 3 PA 210 Intr. Philosophy 8 & Lab. ast 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. 3 Basic ROTC = 1 skate ROTC = =—* | 
Shanice ' ROT Ce = | Elective® — s ELentive* 5S 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BY 506 Plant Phys, 5 BY 309 Plant Pathology —.5 EH 390 Ady, Comp. 5 
HF $23 Ghae. Environ. AY 304 Gen. Soils - 5 Electives ______1$ 
Control el | | 
Electives’ ___.____- § 
SENIOR YEAR 
2Y "402 Eran, Eo: 5 Electives _18 AY 402 Soil Fertility 5 
Betive. ——.12 BY 406 System. Botany — 5 
Electives ae 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


tStudents may choose six hours of electives 


academic advisers, 


*This curriculum consists of four areas of study: Retail Flower Shop Management, Florist 
Crop Production, Nurery Crop Production and La scape Design. Electives are provided in the 
ymore, Junior and Senior years to prepare a student in one of these areas and are to be 
selected at the consent of the student's adviser and the approval of the Dean of Agriculture. 
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KSY Yi) Rural Sociology or 
RSY S62 Community Organization 


av 
SY 


. 171 Blementary Russian 


in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES IN LANDSCAPE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 


Electives from the 
Humanities ond Social Sciences: 


25% Survey of English Literature ett 
245 Literature of the Western World 
301-302 Creative Writing ne 
33-466 Survey of American Literature — 5- 
577 The European Novel 

131-432 Shakespeare sais 5 
12) Elementary French 
122 Elementary French 
1S) Elementary Spanish —. 
182 Elementary Spanish 
151) Blementary German 
182 Blementary German 


20) Weather and Climate 

404 Physical Geography of the World 
201 History of a 

202 History of U.S 

S71 Inter. to Mine 

202 Ethics anil Society 

210 Inte, to Philosophy 

Zit Tote, to Deductive Logie 
212 totr. to Inductive Logic 
S10 Eastern Religious Thought 
31S Western Religious Thought 
MO The Philosophy of Communism 
20% lotr. Am. Government 


Wi intr, to Sociology 
YAS Coherl Anthropology 


Levy Gv OF Gr Wy be Ge Gr Se Ge 9 tt 0 0 8 8 G8 Ye 


Group Electives: 
ADS 418 Biochemistry —— Sn 
ACF 211-212 Intr. Accounting — 
AN 550 Soil and Water Technology _ 5 
AR 110 Design Fundamentals — SS 
AR 11) Design Fundamentals - ee 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture 5 
AR 370 Spaces for Living SS 
AS SO} Agricultural Marketing 5 
AS 410 Agricultural Business Management _ —§ 
AT 105 Drawing 1 — — = a al 
AT 106 Cora liea UE erred 
AT 113 Perspective — — 3 
AY 405 Turf and Its Management as 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers 22. 8 
BY 300 Gen. Microbiology J ~ =a 5 
BY 401 Biological Statistics _ 5 
BY 406 Systematic Botany SSS 
BY 418 General Plant Ecology _ 5 
CE. 201 Surveying I 5 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 
EH 345 Bus, and Professional Writing ee) | 
G1. 101-102 Intr. Geology 5-5 
HF 201 Orchard Management — 5 
HWE 225 Flower Arranging - ———— 


HF S08 Vegetable Crops 


HF 525 Landscape Planning of Home 
Grounds 


HF 5826 Landwape riveree ny of Public — 
Grounds 
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HF 421 Care & Maintenance of Orn. Plants —! 
HF 422 Fund, of Floricultural Crop Prod... 
HF 42% Fund. of Nursery Management 
HF 424 Planting Design ~ = 
HF 425 Flower Shop Management 
HF 426 Minor Problems + 
HF 420 Ady. Plant Propagation - 
HF 480 Marketing Hort, Spee. Products 
HF 431 Ady. Landscape Gardening 


5 HF 432 Controlled Plant Growth —.... —. 
5 JM 315 Ag. Journalism a 

5 MH 162-163 An. Geom, & Cal, 
5 MN 341 Business Law —......... 
5 MT 333 Salesmanship 
5 

5 

5 

5 








PS 205 Tntr. Physics . 
PS 206 intr. Physics 
ZY 300 Genetics 
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School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts 


E, Keith McPueerers, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS includes the De- 
partments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Music and Theatre. 


The Departments of Architecture and Building Technology offer under- 
graduate degree curricula in Architecture, Interior Design, Industrial Design, 
and Building Technology. The Department of Architecture also offers a 
graduate degree in Industrial Design, The Department of Architecture partici- 
pates in the multidisciplinary graduate program in Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning which is administered by the Graduate School and the Center for Urban 
and Regional Planning. The primary objective of these programs is to educate 
professional practitioners for many aspects of the designed physical environment 


The Departments of Art, Music and Theatre offer curricula in Visual Arts, 
Music and Theatre. The Art Department also offers a graduate degree in Fine 
Arts; and the Music Department offers a graduate degree in Music. The De- 
partments of Art, Music, and Theatre cooperate with the School of Education 
in the education of teaching professionals. The objective of these programs is 
to develop creative and professionally knowledgeable practitioners and teachers 
in the arts and to provide a foundation for continuing professional development. - 


Department Of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Architec- 
ture, Bachelor of Interior Design, Bachelor of Industrial Design, and Master of 
Industrial Design. 


Admission 


Acceptance for admission to professional curricula in architecture, and 
interior design in the School of Architecture will be determined by the 
Admissions Committee in the Department of Architecture on the basis of an 
evaluation of the candidate's test scores and academic records. The Committee 
will also consider any examples of professional or art work which the candidate 
may wish to submit. 


Transfer 


Transfer students from non-architectural programs will be required to be- 
gin the Design sequence at a level not higher than first quarter, second year, 
Transfer students from accredited schools of Architecture will be required to 
present examples of their work for evaluation by the Admissions Committee. 
The Committee will determine the level at which the student will enter the 
Design Sequence. 
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New students may enter the department any quarter. Transfer students 
with advanced credit may complete their first year requirements by taking 
advantage of the Summer session which combines AT 105 and AR 110 and 111. 


Architecture 


The Curriculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his place as a 
citizen and as a professional. Since the building industry is one of the three 
largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environment 
and assume the leadership in evolving effective procedures toward this end. 
Therefore, in an area of broad technological advancement, the architect must 
bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagination, and 
individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board, Training at Auburn Univer- 
sity prepares the student for the office experience and the examination required 
by the registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the Nation! Council of Architectural Registration Boards, 

Student work submitted to satisfy course requirements may be retained 
by the Department for indefinite periods to be used for exhibition or for 
record purposes. Simulated State Board examinations will be given during the 
fifth year to prepare Architecture students for their registration examination 
after graduation. 


‘The Cooperative Education Program is also offered. For more information, 
refer to page 48. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second . Third Quarter 
AR 110 Design AR Itt Design AY 112 Fundamentals 5 
Fundamentals _. - Fundamentals 5 EE 10% English Comp, s 
Mit 161 Aa. Geom, & Gi. — -. MM 162 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 HY 103 Work! History s 
FM 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 Fngtish Comp, SUM 10S tote. te Arts ! 
HY 101 World History 8) - MY 102 World History — 5S Flective : er ST 
TH 10f Inte. to Arte TH 102 Inte. to Arts t VR Vhesical Education ! 
PE Physical Education — re. Physical Education — 1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 20! Architectural AR 202 Architectual AR 20% Architectual 
Design Design — 5 Design 5 
PS 205 Pheics —.___ PS 206 Physics 5 BI 206 Math & Constr. 5 
SY 20) Sociology 5) AR 362 Hin. & Theory of WE 2Zi Mech. of Struc. 5 
AR 361 Hist. & Theory of Architecture S AR 363 Hist. & Theory of 
Architecture 3) BT 220) intr. t Struc 5 Architecture by 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 301 Architectural AR 302 —— AR 305 ——— 
Design - 5 Desig 5 Josign 5 
AR S04 Hist. & Theory of KL 312 Srrertunes i 5 prs ee me s 
Architecture 5S Rleetive 5 BG 200 Socto-bconornic 
BL Sit Structures t 3 Elective - 5 Foundations 5 
PG 21) Psychology 5 tlective = 4 
Elective 5 Klective 5 
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FOURTH YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
AR 401 Architectural AR (02 Architectural AR 403 Architectural 
De Se ET Design ae Design —— 5 
SY 405 Sociology 5 BT 418 Structures VI 5 Seminar 4 
BY 411 Structures TV —S BT 452 Bidg, Equipment 3 BY 453 Bldg. Equipment s 
KY 412 Structures V 3S AR 481 Computers in Planning Elective 4 
AR 474 Intr, to Urban Architecture $ Elective = ae 
Planning 5 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 465 Architectural AR 468 Architectural AR 467 Architectural 
inn 5 Jesign ae Design 7 
AR 471 Professional Prac. 3S AR 472 Professional Prac. 5. Sem (nay cee 5 
Group Elective 5) AR 499 Design Research 2 Elective : ~~ 
Elective —___mtmwmtmtm...5 Group Elective eee | 
LOL 


Total — 265 quarter hours 


Six bours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may he substituted for 12 
rs of general electives, 
Two planning Electives must be selected from the following list: 

URP 405 (3) Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems 

URP 605 (5) Urban Design 

URP 607 (3) Regional and Urban Fconomics 

ORP 615 (3) Seminar on Current Planning Issues 

URP 662 (3) Social System and Communities 


Seminars will be chosen from the following fist: 
AR 435 Art and Architecture Seminar 
AR 460 The Architect and Society See = z 
AR 476 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts = —_ 
AR 477 Seminar in Historical Problems : Se 
AR 478 Seminar in Tech. Problems - = — 
AR 479 Seminar in Architecture Literature = 2 
Five-hour elective courses will include cither three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from the group electives in Art, Economics, English, Forcign Languages, History, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Sociology. and Speech Communications, 


wnolets 


Special Problems in Architecture 


Beginning in the third year of the curriculum in Architecture, students 
capable of independent study may, on recommendation of the faculty and with 
approval of the head of the department, pursue an area of special interest. 
This may be a group or team effort under the direction of the faculty, Each 
student or team shall submit a plan of study for approval before commencing 
the work. ‘The student may earn a maximum of 15 hours of credit in inde- 
pendent study, a special project, or in research, Alter approval, students shall 
enroll in AR 495, Special Problems, for up to five hours in any one quarter. 
Evaluation of the work will be by faculty jury. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design secks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ: 
ment. His primary interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of these aspects of space, surface 
and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him to de- 
velop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and textiles, 
and as a valuable associate of the environmental design team. 
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Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 





FIRST YEAR 
First Quorter Second Querter Third Quarter 
AK 110 Design AT 105 Drawing t 5 AR IIL Design 
Fundamentals —__5 MI 161 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 Fundamentals —_ 5 
MH 150 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig..5 EH 102 English Gomp. s Nat. Sci. Elect. ___5 
EH J01 English Comp, 3 AT 172 Hist. of World Art 3 EH 108 English Comp. 8 
AT 171 Hist. of World AntS) PE Physical Education 1! AT 173 Hist. of World Arts 
PE Physical Education _ 1 TH 102 Inter. to Ans . a), RE Physical Education — 1 
TH 101 Intr. wo Arts 1 TH 105 Intr, to Arts 1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Architectural AR 202 Architectural AR 208 Architectural 
Design 5 Design 5 sign ~ — 
Nat. Sei. Elect. _. 5 EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 SY 201 Sociology —. 5 
AR 215 Elements of LD. 3 AR 216 Elements of I.D. 5 AR 363 Hist, & Theory of 
AR 361 Hist. & Theory of AR 362 Hist. & Theory of Architecture 5 
Architecture ——____3 Architecture % AR 217 Elements of LD. __ 3 
PG 211 Psychology —._..___3 | 5 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 305 Interior Design 5 AR 06 Interior Design 5 AR 307 Interior Design 5 
AR 365 Period Interiors 5 AR 366 Period Interion 5 EG S51 Marketing 5 
CA 415 History of Textiles .5 Elective .— 5 AR 367 Contemporary 
AR 4364 Hist. & Theory of A es Interiors - 5 
Architecture 5 Elective SSE | 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 405 Interior Design 5 AR 406 Interior Design 5 AR 407 Interior Design ah 
FL Foreign Language 5 F Foreign Language 5 thesis) 
AR AIL Professional Prac. 5 Blective 5 Elective a 
CA Creative Crafts or AR 408 Interior Design 
Textile Des. 5 Re 2 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


AT 371, 372, or 373, Art History may be substituted for AT 171. 172 or 173. 


Two months of practical experience with a profewional interior designer is required between 
the third and fourth year. 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours 
of general clectives. 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the practical and aesthetic 
relation of products and systems to those who use them. The Industrial De: 
signer as a leading member of a research and development team — composed 
of engineers, scientists, and designers — is responsible for the product's shape, 
color, proportion, and texture, or for the optimum interaction between man and 
technology in a system. He is deeply concerned with such factors of use as 
efficiency, convenience, safety, comfort, maintenance, and cost. 


The Industrial Designer's activity encompasses areas such as product design, 
transportation design, industrialized building, package design, exhibition de- 
sign, and systems design. 


The student of Industrial Design learns, for example, the basic principles 
of design, engineering, human factors designing, marketing, and sociology, He 
acquires such technical skills as drafting, model-making, photography and sketch- 
ing techniques. He is introduced to design methods, product planning, visual 
Statistics, materials, manufacturing methods, consumer psychology, and environ- 
mental studies. 
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The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of 
Industrial Design, The program ts approved by the Industrial Designers Society 
of America. Graduates will qualify for positions in industrial design consultant 
offices and in various industries. 


The cooperative education program is also offered, For more information 
tefer to page 48. 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IND) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quarter 

MH 159 Pre-Cal, Math. —— 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal 5 BI 101 Prin. of Biology 5 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English CG ; & EH 108 English ori $ 
HY 204 Tech. & Civilization 3 HY 205 Tech. & Civilization % HY 206 Tech. & Civilization. 5 
TS 102 Engr. Drawing I 2 ‘TS 104 Deser. Geometry 2 TS 105 Engr. Drawing 2 
TH 101 Int. to Arts — ft) TH =102 Intr. to Arts 1 TH 103 Intr, to Arts 1 
TS Ill Woodworking 1 TS 112 Welding Science 1 TS 114 Sheetmetal Design —! 
rE Physical Education —.{ TS LIS Machine Tool Lab, 1 ‘TS 115 Foundry Tech. 1} 

PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





IND 210 Industrial Design 6 IND 20! Industrial Design 6 IND 212 Industrial Design — 6 
IND 221 Materials & Tech. 5 IND 222 Tech, Hlustration 5 IND 228% Ind. Design Met. —5 
Elective BEC 200 Economics | PS 204 Ends. of Physics 5 
PG 212 Psychology Se ecrive ____§ TS 204 Kinematics o! 
ee ———— 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IND 510 Industrial Design —6 IND S11 Industrial Design — 6 IND 312 Industrial Design —6 
IND 807 Anthropometry —.5 IND 308 Sor hshongeeiat 5 IND 809 Design Comm. —5 
TS 308 Gages & Meas. __5 lective —_—..& MT 331 Prin. ag) Mike} = 8 
AT 57}, " “372, or 378 Elective ______3 
Art History ——....... s 
SENIOR YEAR 
IND 410 Industrial Design 6 IND 411 Industrial Design 6 IND 412 Ind. Design Thesis. 6 
PG 460 Industrial Psych. — 5 IND 415 Hy, of Ind. Des. _.5 IND 485 Seminar in Ind. 
PG 490 Human Factors 3 Elective =n. Design - 
Elective — SY 408 Ind. Sociology 5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Electives must come from the list of re courses in the Sciences and the Humanities. 
Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours 
of general clectives. 


Graduate Study in Industrial Design 


Students who hold a bachelor’s degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate 


School for admission to the graduate program leading to the Master of Industrial Design de 
For details sce the Bulletin of the Graduate School, ss a ee eae 


Department Of Art 


The Visual Arts curriculum of the Department of Art provides training 
for those who wish to become professional practitioners in the fine arts as 
artist-teachers or designers and leads to the Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree. Its 
program of studio courses is combined with studies of the function and historical 
background of the visual arts. Courses in general education promote in the 
student a comprehension of his responsibilities to the society and culture in 
which he lives. The Department of Art believes that a sound program of funda- 
mental courses in the basic disciplines of drawing, design, painting and three- 
dimensional expression should presuppose advanced courses in which the stu- 
dent works with a maximum of independence under the guidance of qualified 
instructors. 
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The Visual Arts curriculum may be divided into three general categories: 
academic courses, studio courses and courses in art history. Studio courses are 
divided into three progressive group levels. The first year is made up of visual 
art fundamentals. The second and third years contain classes in basic tradi- 
tional media where the student learns technical procedures and develops the 
disciplines necessary to express himself fully in the third and fourth year areas 
of concentration. ‘The third and fourth year areas of concentration include 
drawing, painting, printmaking, sculpture, visual design and illustration. 


It is the educational philosophy of the Department of Art that the areas 
of design, drawing, painting, printmaking and sculpture enrich one another, 
and that close association between the respective areas results in mutual bene- 
fits. “Ube Visual Design program, which gives fundamental training in the tech- 
niques of graphic design and related areas of visual communication, is strongly 
reinforced with courses in painting, drawing, printmaking, sculpture and art 
history, and studio electives provide a further opportunity for the student to 
emphasize courses in creative studio work. Students who wish to prepare them 
selves as practicing artists or artist-teachers may concentrate entirely upon the 
offerings in painting, drawing, printmaking, sculpture and art history, Students 
who plan to teach at the college level should plan to secure a Master of Fine 
Arts degree at this or another institution. 


The department also offers courses for education majors specializing in art, 
and for students in other fields who seek general knowledge and appreciation 
of the visual arts. Students in the School of Arts and Sciences may elect a minor 
(15 hours), # double minor (30 hours), of B. A. with art major (See page 106) . 
Students in the School of Education may elect a minor or a major in art 
(See page 151). 


The Art Department program meets the requirements of the Auburn Uni- 
versity Liberal Education Program and the National Association of Schools of 
Art, The Department of Art is an accredited member of the National Associa 
tion of Schools of Art, and a member of the College Art Association. 


Transfer 


All course work to be considered for transfer credit should be the equivalent 
of work required in the Visual Arts curriculum at Auburn, Art studio course 
credit earned (“C” or better) will be considered for advanced standing if a 
complete portfolio of work is submitted to the Auburn Art Department for 
evaluadon. Hf the examples do not approximate Auburn's requirements, then 
credit may be given for an art studio elective. If the quality of work is not 
acceptable, credit may be given for an open elective. 


Graduate Study in Fine Arts 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, or a similar degree, 
are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Griduate School for admission to the 
graduate program leading to the Master of Fine Arts degree. For details exam- 
ine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 
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Curriculum in Visual Arts (VA) 


First Quarter 


FIRST YEAR 
Second Quorter 


Third Querter 





AT 11) Fundamentals 5 AT 112 Fundamentals 5 AT 11S Fundamentals 5 
AT 121 Fundamentals —5 AT 122 Fundamentals _. & AT 123 Fundamentals 5 
AT 17 Hist. of World Art 8 AT 172 Hist, of World Art 3 AT 175 Hist, of World Art 3 
EH 10] English Comp, 3 EH 102 English Comp. $ KH 108 English Comp. ~ 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1” (Pe Physical Education —1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT Group A Studio 5 AT Group A Studio 5 AT Group A Studio 5 
AT Group A Studio 5 AT Group A Studio 5 AT Group A Studio 5 
Natural Science —_ —5 Social Science 5 Natural Science 5 
Math/Philosophy _——._ 3 = Math/ Philosophy _% Elective \ - 
THIRD YEAR 
AT Group A Studio 5B AT Group A Studio 5 AT Group B Studio 5 
AT Group A Studio 5 AT Group A or B Stdo.. 5 = AT Group A or I Sido 5 
Natural Science 5 Nat, or Soc, Sci. 5 Nat. or Soo. Sei. a 5 
AT 571 ie and Roman $ AT $72 Renaissance Art 3 AT 373 Modern Art —§ 
rt 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT Group B Studio 5 AT Group B Studio 5 AT 499 Thesis 5 
AY Group B Studio 5 AT Group B Studio 5 Elective — 5 
Elective ——5 Elective 5 Elective = 5 
Elective - = 3S Blective SSS 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
SUGGESTED COURSES 
Not. Sciences/ 
Math/Philosophy Social Sciences Electives 
BI 101-104 5.5 § 201 5 HY 101-102-105 $.3-5 
CH 105-104 5-5 SY 207 = 5S KM 255-254-255 5-3-3 
Gi, 101-102 55 PG 211 5 EH 301-440 345 
PS 204-205 5-5 PG 212 = S$ "IS 101-182 2-1 
MH 160-161 = 5-5 YG 321 " 4 FY 210-570 1-3 
PA 210-216 5-3 EC 200°* —f FPoreign Languages 
PA 405" 5 MT 331°° 5 ROTC (12 he, maximum) 
*Required with major in drawing, painting, printmaking and sculpture. 
**Required with major in visual design and illustration. 
GROUP A STUDIO 
Prerequisites: AT 113, 129, 171, 872, and 173 Cor by special permission). 
Figure Drawing isual Design Pointing 
AT 211 asic Figure Drawing AT 221 Lettcring/ Typo. AT 251 Off Painting 
AT 212 Figure Construction AT 222 Graphic Processes AT 282 Transp. Wu. Color 
Al 315 Vigure Drawing Al 323 Layout AY 333 Opaque Wer. color 
} Printmoking Sculpture 
AT 241 Relic£ Printmaking AT 251 Wood Sculpture 
AT 242 totagtio Printmaking AT 252 Stone Sculpture 
AT M43 Planographic Printmaking AT 353 Metal Sculpture 
GROUP B STUDIO 
Areas of concentration are followed by their prerequisites. 
AT 314, 415-416 Advanced Drawing 1, 2. 5 Group A Drawing 
AT 924, 425-426 Visual Design 1, 2, 5 Gren A Drawing and Visual Design 
AT S34, 455-496 Advanced Painting 1. 2.5 Group A Drawing and Painting 
AT S44, 445. 446 Advanced Printmaking |, 2, § ~ Group A Drawing and Printmaking 
AT S54, 455-456 Advanced Sculpture 1, 2, 5 Group A Drawing and Sculpture 
AT 364, 465 166 Illustration 1, 2.3 Group A Drawing, Visual Design 
and Painting 
. . 
Department Of Building Technology 
The purpose of the curriculum in Building Technology is to develop pro- 
fessionally knowledgeable practitioners and managers for a wide variety of roles 


in the construction industry. 
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The Department of Building Technology offers courses in the design of 
structural and mechanical systems for buildings, construction procedures, build- 
ing cost estimation and construction management. The curriculum leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Technology (BT) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 MH I61 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 BT 206 Matis. & Constr. - § 
BY 10) Inte. to Building % BY 102 Drawing & Proj. S MH 162 An, Geom, & Cal. _ 5 
EH 101 English co, —_. 5 EH 102 English Comp. 3 FH 108 English Comp. 5 
HY 204 Tech, & Civil.* S$ HY 205 Tech. & Civil.* S HY 206 Tech, & Civil." $ 
PE Physical Education | PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education — 1 
Rhective wckctetee— Se ee as Se ee 
SECOND YEAR 
EC 200 Gen, Economics - 5 ACF 21 Intr. Acct. 5 ACF 212 Inter. Acct. 5 
PS 205 Physics 5 PS 206 Physica —..§ BT 211 Mech. of Structures 5 
BY 36! Hist. of Bldg. I 5 BY 562 Hist. of Bldg, U 3% Computer Elective ——____3 
Group Elective — 5) SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. A) OS) ee ee 
Elective a 3 
THIRD YEAR 
BT Stl Structures 1 5 EC 445 Ind, Relations 6 BT $22 Constr. Prob. I 5 
BY 321 Gonstr. Prob, T 5 BT 312 Structures I 5 BT 411 Suvctores IV 3 
Group Electives -~ 6 BT 919 Structures I 3 BT 412 Structures V 5 
English Elective 3 EGR 491 Leg. Asp. Engr., OSHA Electives*® ——____3 
Arch., & Design 3 Group Elective — 5 
Group Elective ‘ 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
BY 43% Constr. Methods & BT 454 Constr, Methods & BY 490 Building Constr, 
Estimating I 5 Estimating IL 5 Tht ee 8 
WT 415 Structures VI... 5s BT 455 Bldg. Equip, WU S Group Elective —— 
BY 452 Bldg, Equip. I 3 Group Electives — 10 Elective — —— ! 
Group Elective ~ apna 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


*HY 101, 102, 103 of EH 260, 261, 262 may be substituted for HY 204, 205, 206. 
**TE 401, TE 438 or other course approved by the BT Department. 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours 
of general electives. 


Group Electives must be selected from lists approved by the Department. These lists will guide 
the student in one of four areas of concentration: Construction Managment, Structural Systems 
for Rulldings, Mechanical Systems for Buildings. of a General coverage of these three fields 
plus additional work in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 


Department Of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience 
to students interested in developing their talents in music, The courses of study 
provided by the Department have been created to present a balance between 
creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the same time a certain flexi- 
bility to meet individual requirements. 


The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional cur 
riculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied 
Music, (B) Theory and Composition, (C) Church Music. These programs pro- 
vide preparation for the professional field of performance and for private or 
college teaching of applied music, theory. and composition. They also provide 
training for church organists and choir directors, 
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For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of 


Arts degree. 


This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 


Many general elective courses are available to all University students as 
well as courses in applied music in band and orchestral instruments, voice, 


piano, and organ, 


Performance groups such as the Marching and Concert 


Bands, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, Concert Choir, Choral Union, and Opera Work- 
shop are also available to students in all curricula. 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 
(A) Applied Music Major 


Quorter 
& Org. of 
Music =" 
EH 10! English Comp. ___ 3 
HY 10) World History —_5 
a ' 
1 
I 


First 
MU [St Mat. 


MU 18! Applied Music 
(major) - 

MU 187 Applied Munic 
(minor) 


PE Physical Education . 
MU 100 Convocation 


MU 281 Mat. & Org. of 
Music _____ 


Natural Science 
MU 281 Applied Music 


| 3 
MU 287 f ied Music 
(minor) 1 
MU Performing Group —1! 
MU Ensemble a 
MU 100 Convocation ————0 


MU 531 Mat. & Org. Music 5 





PA 210 Philosophy | 
MU 551 Music History 3 
MU 381 Applied Music 
(ma, 

MU Ensemble Srey | 
MU 100 Convocation —_.0 
Elective (Social or 

Natural Science) —_______3 


Foreign Language — 5 
MU 481 Applied Music 


MU 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective (Social or 

Natural Science) —______.6 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 

MU 152 Mat, & Org. Mu. 5 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
HY 102 World History $ 
MU 182 Applied (major) 5 
ph 188 pope’ (minor) —_.] 

Grow) 
re Physical Education 1 
MU 100 Convocation 


SECOND YEAR 
MU 232 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
Natural Science - 
MU 282 Applicd (major) — 
MU 288 Applied (minor) 
MU Perf. Group 
MU Ensemble 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective 


| 
| 


Lown —wuw 


THIRD YEAR 


MU 332 Mat, & Org. Mu. — 5 
PA 214 Philosophy me 
MU 352 Music Histo’ a 
ay 582 Applied (ma anne 
MU Ensemble 1 
MU 100 Convocation ———_0 
Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) — =i | 





FOURTH YEAR 
FL Foreign Language - 


5 
MU 482 Applied (major) —5 
MU Pedagogy aamnelh 
MU Ensem' SS : 
0 
$ 


MU 362 Conducting 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective —_ 


Total — 205 quarter hours 





Third Quorter 

MU 133 Mat. & Org. Mu, 5 
EH 103 English Comp. ____3 
HY 103 World History 3 
MU Te Applied (major) s 
MU 189 Appli (minor) ——1! 
MU Perf. Grou sens 

PE Physical Education — 1 
MU 100 Convocation 

MU 255 Mat. & Org, Mu, 5 
MH 100 Mathematics 5 
MU 285 avpeet (major) _3 
MU 289 Applied (minor) —1 
MU a 

MU Ensemble _____.} 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Siectines s 
MU 535 Mat. & Org, Mu. —5 


MU 361 Conducting 3 
MU 5353 Music History —— 5 
MU 383 Applied (major) —3 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Elective (Social or 








Natural Science) —_______3 

FL Foreign Language — 5 
ae 485 Applied (major) s 

MU Ensemble = 
MU 363 Conducting — 1 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Elective SS eee 





Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in 
lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 
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(B) Theory and Composition Major 


First Quorter 
MU 131 Mat. & Org. Music — 5 
EH 10) English Comp, — 3 
HY 101 World History 5 


MU 184 Applied Music 
MU 116 Woodwind Instr, —1 
akg 110 String Inatr. = 

Physical Education — 1 
Mu 100 Convocation —____0 


MU 281 Mat. & abla of 
Music —___ 
Natural Sciences ~ 5 
MU 284 Applied Music I 
MU 115 Brass Lnstr. at 
MU 107 Voice Class a 
Social Science Elect. - 
MU Perf. Group 1 
Ensemble —__— 
100 Convocation 





U $31 Mat, & Org. Music . 5 
IU 351 Music History 3 
MU odern Harmony I 5 
MU 437 Orchestration 3 
ty 387 Applied Music — 1 
Perf. Group 1 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) 3 


FL Foreign Language — 5 
MU 434 Music Comp. 8 
MU 439 Orchestration —_ 

MU 487 Applied Music 1 
MU ‘erf, Group 
MU 100 Convocation — 
Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) —_____6 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 
MU 182 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 World History 
MU 185 Applied Music - 
MU 117 Woodwind Instr, 
MU 111 String Instr. 
MU Perf. Group 
PE Physical Education 
MU 100 Convocation _ 


Ce ee ee ee 


SECOND YEAR 


MU 292 Mat, & Org. Mu. 5 
Natural Science. ——____ 

PG 212 Psychology = —___ ll 

MU 285 Applied Music —._ I 

114 Brass Instr, 1 

108 Voice Class 1 

Perf. Group 1 

1 

0 


MU 100 Convocation ———__ 


THIRD YEAR 


MU 332 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MU 352 Music History .— 3 
Modern Harm. Il 3 
MU 438 Orchestration 3 
MU 388 Applied Music __1 
MU Perf. Group —.__ I 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) —— 


FOURTH YEAR 


FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 435 Music Comp. —.._ 3 
MU 488 Applied Music cat 
MU 445 Theory Pedagogy . : 
0 
3 


3 





MU Perf. Group 
MU 100 Convocation —_ 
Tene = 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 


MU 158 Mat. & Org. Mu. 

EH 103 English Comp. 

HY 108 World History 

MU 186 Applied Music 

MU 118 Woodwind Instr. — 

MU 112 String Instr. = 

a Group 
Physical cid fa 

Mu 100 Convocation —.. 


5 
3 
=o 
at 
1 
1 
Bs 
1 
Loli® 
Elective a 





MU 258 Mat. & Org, Mu. - 

100 Mathematics = 

MU 286 Applied Music —_ 

115 Brass Iwate. 

119 Percussion Instr. 
Perf. Group — 
Ensemble 

100 Convocation 


1 | 
[eee 





MU 555 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MU 353 Music History 3 
MU Modern Harm. 111 3 
MU 389 Applied Music I 
MU Perf. Group —..__ 1 
MU 100 Convocation —— 
Elective (Social or 

Natural Science) 


FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 436 Music Comp. ie 
MU 489 Applied Music — 1 
MU Perf. Group —— 1 
MU 100 Convocation — 
—————— 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in 
lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 


First Quorter 
MU 131 Mat. & Org. Music _5 
EH 101 English Comp. - 3 
HY 101 World History ____3 
MU 181 Applied Music 


( rb 
MU 187 Applied Music 


Ce) PS ae 
MU Ensemble _ 1 
PE Physical Education — 1 
MU 100 Convocation —__0 


(C) Church Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 
Second Quarter 
MU 132 Mat. & Org. Mu. — 


EH 102 English Comp, 
HY 102 World History 
MU 182 Applied (major) 
MU 188 Applied (minor) 
MU Ensemble = 
PE Physical Education 
00 Convocation 


omnes 


| 


beet 


Third Quortor 
MU 133 Mat. & Org, Mu, 
EH 105 English Comp. — 
HY 103 World History 
MU 185 Applied (major) . 
MU 189 Applied (minor) — 
aA Ensemble 
heme Education — 
MU 100 Convoca 





First Quorter 


ra Science —5 
MU 231 Mat. & Org. Music 5 
MU 281 Applied Music 


(major) — 
MU 287 Applied Music 

(minor) 
MU 


Ensemble (or 
MU 211) ——s7 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective 


MU 251 Mat. & Org. Music 5 

eh 210 fire gi oath 

U 351 Music History 
Mu 

| 

oe 


38! Applied Music 
(major) .—_ 

MU 312 Hymnology ——— 

MU Ensemble 

MU 100 Convocation 0 


FL Foreign Language — 5 
MU 361 Conducting at 
MU 381 Applied Music 
(major) 3 
MU Ensemble — 1 
MU 100 Convocation —_ 0 
Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) — 6 


First Quorter 
MU 131 Mat, & Org. Music 
FH 10! English Comp. 
HY 10} World History ~ 
MU 184 Applied Music 

MU Ensemble 

Pe Physical Fducation 
MU 100 Convocation Ss 


conww~-wuuw 


MU 23) Mat. & Org. 
Natural Science 

FH 25% English Lit, 
MU 284 Applied Music 
MU Ensemble 

PE Physical Education 
MU 100 Convocation a 


Music 


Cn we uw 


MU 531 Mat. & Org. Music 
MU 35t Music History 

MU 384 Applied Music* 
PA 212 Philosophy 

MU 100 Convocation 
Academic Minor 


ecuevu 
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SECOND YEAR 

Second Quarter 
Natural Science 5 
MU 282 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MU 282 Applied (major) — 3 
MU 288 Applied (minor) 1 
MU Ensemble ~— 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective a 


THIRD YEAR 


MU 3832 Mat. & Org. Mu. . 5 
PA 214 Philosophy Ss 
MU 352 Music Mritetory =5 
MU 382 Applied (major) —— 3 
MU 311 Liturgies —_____3 
MU Enepble) 8 
MU 100 Convocation 0 


FOURTH YEAR 


FL. Foreign Language . 5 
MU 415 Organ Lit. or 
Vocal Pedagogy —3 
MU 482 Applied (major) 5 
MU 362 Conducting 1 
MU Ensemble —___ 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) _.___. 3 
Elective —__ 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Bachelor of Arts 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 
MU 152 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 World History 
PA 211 Philosophy 
MU 185 Applied 
M Ensemble 2 
PE Physical Education 
MU 100 Convocation 


eee ery 


SECOND YEAR 


MU 282 Mat. & Org. Mu, 
Natural Science 

EH 254 English Lit. 

MU 285 Applied 

ML Ensemble 

MU 100 Convocation —_ 
Elective __ = 


THIRD YEAR 


MU 352 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MU 352 Music History 5 
MU 385 Applied - : 

5 


woe vw 


MU 100 Convocation 

Academic Minor 

Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) 


es | 


arts 


Third Quarter 
MH 100 Mathematics ~- 
MU 253 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MU 283 Applied (major) 
MU 289 Applied (minor) 
MU Ensemble . 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective — 


vwoweKweuu 


MU 333 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MU 553 Music History 3 
MU 383 Applied (major) ; 
0 
6 


c 


MU Ensemble 

MU 100 Convocation 

Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) 


Foreign Language 5 
MU 416 yon Music 


MU 483 fooled. (major) 5 
MU 453 Choral Lit. 5 
MU Ensemble ! 
MU 100 Convocation 0 


Third Quarter 


MU 133 Mat. & Org, Mu. 
MH 100 Mathematics 

EH 103 English Comp. 

HY 108 World History 

MU 186 Applied — 
MU Ensemble ___ 

MU 100 Convocation — 


Ce ee 


MU 235 Mat. & Org. Mu...._5 





EH 255 pee |. SSS | 
MU 286 Applied 1 
MU Terenble Sas 
AT 338 Art History ___._.5 
MU 100 Convocation —.._0 
ee a ee 
MU 353 Mat. & Org, Mu, - 


MU 35% Mus‘c History 
MU 386 Applied 
MU 100 Convocation — 
Academic Minor 
Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) ———_. 
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FOURTH YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter Third Querter 
PG 211 Psychology =. 5 FL Foreign Language 5 FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 489 Applied Music { MU 361 Conducting —— 38 MU 486 Applied ~S | 
FL Foreign Language 5 MU 485 Applied —_ MU 100 Convocation 0 
MU 100 Convocation —_0 MU 100 Convocation 0 Academic Minor 5 
Academic Minor _— 5 Academic Minor ________ 5 Elective (Social or 
Elective (Social or Elective (Social or Natural Science) —___.§_3§ 


Natural Science) ____.-__§ Natural Science) _________3 
Total — 202 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in 
lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 
*A minor of 30 quarter hours elected from approved courses. 
Sib righ yor ae sarge for non-keyboard majors. In such cases three of the applied 
Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Arts Degree Candidates 


1. Attendance at campus music functions and student convocations is com- 
pulsory. Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music Department. 

2. At the end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be 
given which must be passed before the student is admitted to the upper division 
music courses. Transfer students must complete this examination to receive 
junior standing. 

$. A. Students electing the applied music major must present a junior re- 

cital during the third year of study and a senior recital during the fourth 

year of study. 

B. Students electing the theory and composition major must present an 
original composition in small form during the third year of study and an 
original composition in large form during the fourth year of study. 

C. Students electing the history and literature major must present a 
written thesis during the fourth year of study. 

D. Students electing the church music major must present a senior re- 
cital during the fourth year of study. 

4. Credit in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each credit 
hour requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week. 

5. Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ must 
elect piano as the minor instrument. Before graduation all students must meet 
minimum Sophomore NASM applied music requirements in piano. 

6. Participation in an approved music performing group is required each 
quarter, with or without credit. 

7. All students taking applied music must meet public performance require- 
ments as designated by the faculty. (See Music Dept. special regulations regard- 
ing requirements for jury examinations and convocation performances.) 


Music Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the 
School of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher 
Education Program and the professional curriculum in music, the Dean of the 
School of Education will recommend to the appropriate State Department of 
Education that a professional certificate be issued. It is considered desirable 
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for students who wish to engage in junior high or high school teaching to 
identify this objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. 
Such students will be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser 
in the School of Education and an academic adviser in the Department of 
Music. The advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in sched- 
uling student course requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the re- 
quirements for both curriculum in music and Teacher Education training, 


Music Organizations 
Several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed by 
the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. See index 
under “Organizations.” These activities, which are open to students of the 
University, may be taken with or without credit. 
Graduate Work in Music 


Admission to graduate work toward the Master of Music Degree requires 
a Bachelor's degree in music, music education, or the equivalent from this or 
another recognized institution. Admission to graduate study in the Music 
Department shall be in accordance with policies of the Graduate School. In 
addition, all candidates must take entrance examinations in music theory and 
history administered by members of a Departmental Screening Committee, 
demonstrate competency at the keyboard, and fulfill additional requirements 
as follow: 

Instrumental Majors — Audition 

Voice Majors — Audition and demonstration of satisfactory diction in 

Italian, French, and German. 


(See graduate catalogue for details) 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music, 


Department Of Theatre 


The purpose of the theatre curriculum at Auburn University is to develop 
creative and knowledgeable practitioners and teachers of the theatre art. The 
program is organized to provide a broad range of performance and classroom 
experiences so that the technical training and academic discipline gained 
thereby will prepare the student for creative work in the theatre wherever it 
may be undertaken, professionally or academically. 


The program emphasizes the fact that theatre is a discipline, involving 
(1) natural endowment, (2) study, and (3) exercise or practice. While natural 
endowment is not under the control of the faculty, it is recommended that only 
those students who show evidence of abilities in theatre art should pursue the 
major. Each student will be given ample opportunity to explore his personal 
resources. Through course work and laboratories, he will have the opportunity 
to develop sound foundations in the various elements of the theatre art—play- 
writing, directing, acting, and designing—on the basis of which he may perfect 
his natural abilities. 
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Thus, performance and classroom study are considered of equal and com- 
plementary value to the student's theatre training, for the produced play is 
the experience that most nearly unites all that is contained in “theatre art.” 
Play production is the principal means available for the coordination of all the 
theatrical elements, for drama and theatre can best be comprehended and 
appreciated in combination rather than in isolation from each other. Therefore, 
study combined with practice and continuous application in the production 
program of the Auburn University Theatre are required, 


The Department offers a B.A. degree with a major in Theatre, which may 
also be taken as a major or minor in the School of Education or as a minor in 
any of the three options in the School of Arts and Sciences. Those wishing to 
minor should consult the Department for its specific recommendation. The De- 
partment also offers general elective courses in Theatre practice and theory. 
Students planning to teach in elementary and secondary schools are encouraged 
to complete the Department's courses in Children’s Theatre, Creative Dramatics, 
and Theatre in the School. Although the objectives of students may vary, those 
completing the degree programs should reach competence as either instructors 
or performers in their specific areas of emphasis in theatre. 


Curriculum in Theatre (TH) 
FIRST YEAR 


First Quorter 
BI 10) Prin. of Biology — 5 
EH 101 English Comp. —_— 3 


HY 101 World Hisory —_3 
TH 104 Intr. to Theatre 1 — 3 
TH 10! fotr. to the Arts — 1 


TH 107 Stage Craft 1 | 
PE 101 Fund. of Phys. Ed. 1 
TH 100 Convocation —____.0 


TH 204 Fund. of Acting I _5 
TH 201 Theatre Artist in 


Soc. = 
PA 216 Philosophies of Man 5 
EH 25% English Lit. 5 
TH 199 Theatre Lab. 
Elective (Social or 


Natural Science) _______. 8 
TH 100 Conveculed ET 


TH 504 Fund, of Stage 
Desi , = 


5 

AT 57 Art Hisory ey | 
TH 30] Theatre in West. 

Civilizat on : 

1 

0 


Music Elective** 


re Elective 


TH 100 Convocation — 


Second Quarter 

Bi 104 Bio, in Human 
Affairs —s 
EH 102 English Comp. —— — 
HY 102 World History 
TH 105 Intr. to Theatre I 
TH 102 Intr. to the Arts 
TH 108 Stage Craft U 
PE Cow) =o 
TH 100 Convocation __.__.0 


SECOND YEAR 

TH 205 Fund. of Acting If 5 
207 Stage Make-up — 3 

212 rors 9 ao 3 
254 English Lit. Scr | 
3 

2 

0 


——— ee 


raz 


Elective (Social or 

Natural Science) —— ___ 
TH (99 Theatre Lab. 
TH 100 Convocation 


THIRD YEAR 


EH $6) Hist of Eng. Drama 5 

Elective (Social or 
Natural Science) 5 

TH S02 Theatre in West. 

Civilization 

305 Design in TH I or 

or Costume History 

1 





TH 

TH 
TH 
TH 


1 Theatre Practice 
00 Convocation 


FOURTH YEAR 


Research 2 
TH 405 Directing IT ; 
TH ti) Theatre Practice ~ 
TH 100 Convocation 


om-ue ow 


Third Querte 
PA 210 Intr, to 


Philosophy . $ 

EH 103 English Comp. —..._5 
HY 105 World History — —3 
TH 106 Intr, to Theatre [11 5 
TH Elective es 

TH 108 Inter. to the Arts —_1 
TH 109 Stage Craft If —__1 
PE Goer 1 «..o 
TH 100 Convocation ___.__0 


TH 206 Fud. of Acting 111 _ 5 
Voice or Activity® ..._ __8 





Elective —min-aen 
EH 225 English Lit. 5 
Elective (Social or 

Natural oy tT 
TH }99 Theatre Lab. 2 
TH 100 Convocation —_____0 


AT 37 Art History ___3 
Elective (Social or 

Natural Science) 
TH 96 Design in TH II or 
TH 322 Comume Design 
TH 308 Theatre in West. 
Civilization . 3 
Theatre Elective —. 3 


TH 
TH 111 Theatre Practice —— 1 
TH 100 Convocation _—___0 


EH $53 Contemporary 


Drama or 
EH 492 American Drama __ 5 
TH Theatre Elective _ 5 
TH 406 Directing 111 .—_3 
TH 414 Mod. tre 


Backgrounds | 
TH ttl Theatre Practice _ 1 
TH 100 Convocation .____ 0 
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Total — 210 quarter hours 


Approved Professional Electives: MU 107-108-109 or any three of the following—PE 131, 134, 
140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 147, 170 (fencing, judo, apparatus, trampoline, tumbling, contemporary 
dance, tap dance, ballet, or folk dance.) 

**Approved Electives: MU 201, 373, 374. 

Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours 
of general electives. 
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N THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES a student can gain a broad 

general education and also acquire depth in the particular field in which he 
majors, This combination equips him with a strong foundation for post-bac- 
calaureate specialization in graduate studies or professional school. A further 
function of this school is to provide courses which are needed by students of all 
other instructional divisions of the University to meet their various educational 
objectives. 


The School of Arts and Sciences is the oldest school in Auburn University, 
tracing its origin to 1859 and the Academic Faculty of East Alabama Male 
College, predecessor of Auburn University. It was known as the School of 
Science and Literature from 1929 to 1968, when it became the School of Arts 
and Sciences. Three academic areas — humanities, physical sciences, and social 
sciences — are represented by the School's 13 departments — Chemistry, English, 
Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and Speech Communication. 


Three Curriculum Areas 


The School of Arts and Sciences offers four-year bachelor’s degree programs 
in three curriculum areas: (1) general, (2) pre-professional, and (3) special. 

The General Curriculum offers options in 17 major fields, with a wide 
choice of minors available both within the School of Arts and Sciences and in 
other schools of the University. 

Pre-professional Programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medi- 
cine, pre-optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, 
pre-physical therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 

Special Curricula are available in chemistry, geology, laboratory technology, 
law enforcement, mathematics, physics, applied physics, and public administra- 
tion, 

It the student follows the curricula offered by the School of Arts and 
Sciences he will meet the basic requirements of the University-wide Liberal 
Education Program. 


Advisory Services for Students 


The head of the department (or his designate) in which the student majors 
becomes the student's adviser and is charged with the responsibility of outlining 
the student's major and minor work. The Office of the Dean, however, provides 
counseling services to the student before he declares a major. For pre-profes- 
sional students, counseling on professional school admission tests, admissions 
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requirements and other such matters is provided as follows: Pre-dental-Pre-medi- 
cal Advisory Committee for pre-dental and pre-medical students, the Pre-Law 
Adviser, the Pre-Optometry Adviser, the Pre-Hospital Administration Adviser, 
the Pre-Occupational Therapy Adviser, the Pre-Physical Therapy Adviser, the 
Pre-Pharmacy Adviser, and the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers, Advisory 
services for special curricula and for the Teacher Education Program are 
provided by the appropriate departments. 


Teacher Education 


Through the Dual Objectives Program a student in the School of Arts and 
Sciences may prepare for a career as a secondary school teacher with a major 
in art, biology, chemistry, economics, English, foreign language, geography, his- 
tory, mathematics, physics, political science, speech communication, or sociology. 


Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the School of Education 
is open to students registered in the School of Arts and Sciences to the same 
extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Education. Upon 
completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Education Program and 
the General Curriculum, the Dean of the School of Education will recommend 


to the appropriate State Department of Education that a professional certificate 
be issued, 


It is desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high or senior high 
school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in their four-year 
undergraduate work, Such students will be counseled by a professional educa- 
tion adviser in the School of Education and an academic adviser in the School 
of Arts and Sciences. 


Cooperative Education Programs 


Cooperative Education Programs which give students an opportunity to 
integrate their academic training with work experience are offered in mathe 
matics, physics, applied physics, and political science. Students alternate each 
quarter between school and a work assignment provided through the Director of 
the Cooperative Education Program. For further information about this pro- 
gram, interested students should write to the Director, Cooperative Education. 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830. (See page 48). 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts degrees are offered in the areas of English, history, political 
science, sociology, Spanish, and speech communication. Master of Science de- 
grees are offered in the areas of chemistry, mathematics, physics, and psychology- 
In addition, a Master of Political Science degree is offered at Air University in 
Montgomery, Alabama, through the Department of Political Science of Auburn 
University; and the School of Arts and Sciences participates in the offering of 
two interdisciplinary degrees, Master of Arts in College Teaching and Mastet 
of Urban and Regional Planning. Doctor of Philosophy degrees are offered in 
the areas of chemistry, English, history, mathematics, physics, and psychology. 
Degree programs are described in the Graduate School Bulletin. 
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The General Curriculum (GC) 


The general curriculum is designed to broaden the student through the 
humanities and the natural and social sciences. It also serves as a base for the 
majors listed below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FL A aie pas Language* —5 FL Foreign Language* ra FL Foreign Language* re 


Group R —____ 5-5 Group Req. I - Group Req... 1 oD 
EH 10) English Comp. —___— 3 ae 102 English Comp. 3 EH 108 English Comp. 8 
HY 101 World History —__.3 Y 102 World Histon —__..3 HY 108 World History —_3 
ROTC or Elective — = | ROTC or Elective 1} ROTC or Elective —____ 


1 
PE Physical Education —I PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PO 209 American Govt. ___5 PO 210 State & Local Govt..5 SY 201 Intr. Sociol ————sI | 
Group Req. Il 3-5 Group Req, U —__3-5 Group Req. ps — 3-5 
Group Req. Il] 5 Group Req. If —_5 Group Req. IV —__5 
EH Lierature®®> _._._.3 EH Literature** —____3 Liversuuret = 
ROTC or Elective _- = | ROTC or Elective —______l ROTC or Elective —___l 


*A foreign language through the first intermediate course as a minimum. (See page 292.) 
**EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years the student is to complete his major 
requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours each (or a 
double minor of at least 30 hours), and elective work to total 20) hours. All 
major and minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. 


Total — 201 quarter hours 


Group Reguisire I, The student should take: 


(1) mathematics courses which are requisites to his major program; or 

(2) MH 159-161, or MH 160-161, or 

(3) one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, or MH 161), 
plus one natural science course, or 

(4) one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161) or one 
natural science course, plus two philosophy courses (PA 202, PA 210, 
PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216), 


Group Reouistre I. This three-course group allows the student to do one 
or more of the following: 


(1) take courses which are prerequisites to his major; 
(2) take FED courses which are required in the dual objectives program; 
(3) take 200-level or 300-level courses to satisfy requirements in a declared 
major or a tentative major, or minor. 
Group Reguisire III. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104, CH 108-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 


Group Reguisite IV. A course (3-5 hours) in music, theatre, art, speech 
communication, religion, or journalism. 
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Majors and Minors in the General Curriculum 


A student undecided about a major may delay declaring one until the end 
of his fifth quarter. Before a major is declared, his curriculum will be identified 
by the symbol GC (General Curriculum). As soon as he is reasonably certain, 
however, he should declare his major from the following, and identify it by the 
appropriate departmental symbol. (See page 106.) 


BacHetor or Arts: Art, English, Foreign Language, Geology, History, 
Journalism, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech 
Communication. 


BACHELOR OF Science; Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Geology, 
Mathematics, and Physics. 


Since some of the above majors require alignment of courses beginning in 
the freshman and sophomore years, it is important that the student be alert 
early in his college career to all of the requirements of his major which appear 
under Special Requirements for Departmental Majors. 


Minors: Students who choose one of the above majors will select two 
minors (minimum of 15 hours credit in each) or one double minor (minimum 
of 30 hours credit) from the following: architecture, art, botany, chemistry, 
economics, English, foreign language, geography, geology, history, journalism, 
mathematics, music, philosophy, physical education, physics, political science, 
psychology, sociology, speech communication, theatre, zoology, and additional 
approved subjects in the Schools of Agriculture, Business, Education, Engineer: 
ing, or Home Economics, All major and minor courses must normally be num- 
bered 200 or above. Selected courses at the 100-level are, however, included in 
art, music, and theatre; for requirements in these fields, the student should see 
his adviser. A student cannot major and minor in the same field (except in 
foreign language; see page 107) . 


East-European and Russian Studies Program 


A student enrolled in the General Curriculum and majoring in history 
(GHY) or political science (GPO) may elect the EastEuropean and Russian 
Studies Program. Upon completion of this program and earning a bachelor's 
degree, the achievement will be noted in the student's transcript. 


The student will be advised in the program by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on East-European/Russian and Asian Studies as well as by his depart- 
mental adviser, and the committee chairman should be notified by the student 
of his intention of entering the program. The requirements follow: 


History Mayor. The major will total 45 hours and will include HY 201, 
United States to 1865; HY 202, United States since 1865; HY 433, Modern 
German History; HY 450, Eastern Asia; HY 456, Modern Russia, 1453-1917; 
HY 457, Soviet Union since 1917; and three courses chosen from HY 428, 
Europe, 1715-1789; HY 429, French Revolution, 1789-1799; HY 435, Napoleonic 
Europe, 1799-1815; HY 443, Europe, 1815-1871; HY 444, Europe, 1871-1919; 
HY 445, Europe since 1919. 
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Po.iticat Scrence Major. The major will total 45 hours and will include 
PO 436, Government & Politics of Soviet Union; PO 438, Government and 
Politics of Eastern Europe; and three courses chosen from PO 309, Introduction 
to International Relations; PO 312, Introduction to Comparative Government 
and Politics; PO 423, Communist Theory and Practice; PO 433, Government 
and Politics of the Far East; PO 435, Contemporary International Politics; PO 
437, Soviet Foreign Policy. 


Minors. Two minors will be chosen from geography, history, philosophy, 
political science, and the Russian language. 


The geography minor will include GY 303, Geography of the Soviet Union; 
GY 307, Geography of Asia; and GY 405, Cultural Geography of the World. 


The history minor will include HY 456, HY 457, and one course from 
those listed above for the history major. 


The philosophy minor will include PA 490, Kant and Transcendental Ideal- 
ism; PA 491, Hegel and Absolute Idealism; and PA 401, Philosophical Founda- 
tions of Communism. 


The political science minor will include PO 436 and three courses chosen 
from those listed above for the political science major. 


Russian Lancuace. Each student in the program will complete 15 hours 
of the Russian language. It is strongly recommended that the student also 
complete an additional 15 hours in the Russian language and use it as one of 
his minors. 
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Special Requirements and Symbols for 
Departmental Majors 
Majors are offered in seven curricula as indicated below. The first letter 


in each symbol identifies the student's curriculum; the last two letters indicate 
his major. 


=| = 
£3 4 3 3 =I : = 
cE 2 #8 #3 8 28 gz 
BO) 06. in ee UR) mate gS 
Majors 
Undeclared Gc PL PD PM OP HA PV 
Art GAT 
Biology GBI LBI DBI MBI OBI HBI 
Chemistry GCH LCH DCH MCH OCH HCH 
Economics GEC LEC DEC MEG OEC HEC VEC 
English GEH LEH DEH MEH OEH HEH VEH 
Foreign Lang. GFL LFL DFL MFL OFL HFL VFL 
Geography GGY LGY DGY MGY OGY HGY  VGY 
Geology GGL LGL DGL MGL OGL HGL 
History GHY LHY DHY MHY OHY HHY VHY 
Journalism GJM LJM DJM MJM OJM HJM VJM 
Mathematics GMH LMH DMH MMH OMH HMH VMH 
Philosophy GPA LPA DPA MPA OPA HPA VPA 
Physics GPS LPS DPS MPS OPS HPS 
Political Science GPO LPO DPO MPO OPO HPO vPO 
Psychology GPG LPG DPG MPG OPG’- HPG 
Sociology GSY LSY DSY MSY OSY HSY VSY 


Speech Comm. GSC LSC DSC MSC OSC HSC -VSC 


Students in these majors should consult with their advisers regularly to plan 
their major work, clear prerequisites, and take their major courses according 
to departmental schedule. A minimum of 35 hours is required in each major. 
All courses must normally be numbered 200 or above. 


Tue Art Major. The Arts and Sciences student selecting an art major 
will take AT 111-112-113 and AT 121-122-123 among his requisites and electives. 
The major will include AT 231, 232 or $33: AT 241, 242 or 343; AT 25], 252 
or 353; and AT $71-372-373, plus 15 additional hours in art courses at the 
200-level or above as approved by his adviser. (See also curricula in Visual Arts 
in the School of Architecture and Fine Arts.) 


Tue Brotocy Mayor. The Arts and Sciences student selecting a major in 
biology will take BI 101-102-103, CH 103-104-105 or CH 111-112-113, including 
labs, and MH 160-161 among his requisites; and CH 207-208-209 including labs, 
PS 205-206 among his requisites or on his minors. The major will include BY 
500, BY 306, BY 406, ZY 300 and ZY 310 plus 10 additional hours to be chosen 
from the following: BY 309, BY 405, BY 410-411. BY 413-414-415-416, ZY 301, 
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302-303-304, ZY 306, ZY 308, ZY 401, ZY 409, ZY 411, ZY 420, ZY 421-422, 
ZY 424, and ZY 450. (See also Special Curricula in Biological Sciences in the 
School of Agriculture.) 


Tue Cremistray Major. A chemistry major in the General Curriculum 
will take CH 103-104-105 and labs (or CH 111-112-118), MH 160-161-162 among 
his requisites; and PS 205-206 (or PS 220-221-222) among his requisites or on 
a minor, The major will include CH 204-205, CH 207-208-209 and labs, plus 10 
additional hours of chemistry on the 300-400-level. (See also Special Curriculum 
in Chemistry.) 


Tue Economics Mayor. An Arts and Sciences student selecting a major 
in economics will take MH 159-161 or MH 160-161 during his freshman year, 
EC 200, EC 202, and EC 274 during his sophomore year, and IE 204 or 
MN 207 during his junior or senior year. In addition the major will include 
EC 360, EC 451, EC 454, and EC 456, plus 15 additional hours to be chosen 
from the following: EC 350, EC 402, EC 444, EC 445, EC 446, EC 452, EC 453, 
EC 455, EC 457, EC 458, EC 459, EC 460, EC 462, EC 464, EC 465, EC 471, 
EC 474, EC 475, EC 485, AS 460, (See also Curriculum in Economics in the 
School of Business.) 


Tre Enctish Major. The major will take EH 253-254-255, 20 hours of one 
foreign language, and five hours of history (English or European). In addition, 
the student should work out a balanced program with his English faculty ad- 
viser. This program should include: (a) EH 390, EH 401, or EH 441; (b) three 
courses selected from different periods, each of the three emphasizing a different 
type of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, drama); (c) three survey or period 
courses dealing with the literature of different ages. 


Tre Foretcn Lancvace Major. A major will consist of 35 hours in one 
language at a level higher than the initial three quarters (15 hours) offered 
by the Department of Foreign Languages. A minor will consist of 15 hours 
in one language at a level higher than the initial three quarters (15 hours). 
A student may major in one foreign language and minor in one other. In no 
instance may more than 80 hours of foreign languages be used toward a 
bachelor's degree. For advanced placement, see page 62. 


Tue GrocrapHy Mayor. An Arts and Sciences student selecting a major 
in geography will take GY 102 and GY 203 during his sophomore year and, in 
addition, a minimum of 35 hours in geography courses including GY 201, GY 
305, GY 330, GY 400, and GY 405. (See also Curriculum in Geography in the 
School of Business.) 


Tue Grotocy Major. A major in geology will take (1) a minimum of 
35 hours in geology courses numbered at the 200-level or above, (2) mathe- 
matics through MH 163, and (3) a minimum of ove year cach in two of the 
following: (a) biological sciences, (b) chemistry, or (c) physics (students select- 
ing the sequence PS 220-221-222 should also take MH 264)... Minor sequences 
should be chosen with the advice and consent of the speak dy adviser so as 
to strengthen the student's major field and/or area of intended specialization 
in employment after graduation. (See also Special Currigulum tp ‘\Geology.) 

Tue History Major. Prerequisites are HY 101-102103, In) addition, the 
major must include HY 201-202 and at least 25 hours of’ bikteiry ‘couyses num- 
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bered at the 300-level or above. The student should consult the History De- 
partment each quarter of his junior and senior years regarding completion of 
his major and minor fields. 

The Journatism Major. Thirty-six hours of course work in journalism 
are required for the major. JM 221, JM 223, JM 224, JM $22 and JM 421 
must be taken by all majors. The additional 11 hours must include either JM 
323 or JM 465 plus JM 422, JM 423 (Journalism Workshop, six hrs.), or 
JM 425 (Journalism Internship, six hrs.). Students majoring or minoring in 
journalism should consult the journalism faculty about their programs of study. 
JM 221 should be scheduled during the sophomore year. 


THe MATHEMATICS Mayor. A mathematics major in the General Curricu- 
lum should take MH 160 or MH 161, as appropriate, during his first quarter 
and complete the freshman calculus sequence MH _ 161-162-163 as early in his 
program as possible. He then will meet his major requirements by following 
one of two plans. Plan 1 is oriented toward theoretical mathematics and under 
it a student must take the courses MH 264, MH 265, MH 266, MH 331-332, 
MH 420-421, plus two additional approved upper-division mathematics courses. 
This plan may be used to prepare for graduate study in mathematics. Under 
Plan If a student must take MH 264, MH 265, MH 266, MH 331, MH 418, 
MH 420, MH 460, MH 467, plus one additional approved upper-division course. 
This program provides appropriate preparation in mathematics for a computer- 
related career. A suitable minor may be based on courses taught in the School 
of Engineering. A mathematics minor may not include courses numbered in 
the 280's or 480's. (See also Special Curriculum in Mathematics.) 


Tue Puitosopny Mayor. Normally a major will take PA 210, PA 211, and 
PA 214 during his freshman or sophomore year. With approval PA 370 may be 
substituted for 211, and PA 202 for PA 214. In addition the major will include 
35 hours of philosophy of which 15 hours must be taken in the history sequence 
PA 333-334-335. With approval PA 470 or PA 475 may be substituted for 
PA 333; PA 482, PA 484, or PA 490 for PA 334; and PA 380, PA 402, PA 413, 
PA 432, PA 480, or PA 491 for PA 335. The remaining 20 hours of work, 
tailored with departmental approval to individual interests, must be taken in 
courses at or above the 300-level. 


Tue Prystcs Major. A physics major in the General Curriculum will take 
mathematics through MH 163 in his freshman and sophomore year, and MH 
264 among his electives or on a minor. IE 204 is to be taken in the sophomore 
year. While not required, MH 265 and MH 266 are recommended during his 
junior year. Ten hours in another natural science (with laboratory) must be 
completed, The major will include PS 205-206, and PS 210 (or PS 220-221-222, 
and PS 320), PS 215, PS 300, PS 301 or PS 302, PS 303 or PS 304, and PS 305. 
Students electing a minor in physics will take PS 205, PS 206, and PS 210, (or 
PS 220, PS 221, PS 222, and PS 320). (See also Special Curricula in Physics and 
Applied Physics.) 

Tre Potrricat Science Major. The major will consist of 35 hours of 
political science beyond the 200-+level of which at least 10 hours must be at the 
400-level. 


Tue Psycuotocy Major. A major will take at least 41 hours of psychology 
which will include PG 211-212, PG 215, at least three courses of experimental 
psychology, and four psychology courses at the 400-level. 
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Tue Socio.ocy Mayor. A major will consist of a minimum of 40 hours 
of sociology courses following SY 201, These courses must include SY 202 or SY 
870, SY 203, SY 220, and SY 309 or SY 402. In the selection of the remaining 
sociology courses to complete the major, the student is encouraged to consult 
with faculty advisers in the Department so as to take those courses most helpful 
for the attainment of the student's particular objectives. 


Tue Speech Communication Mayor. The areas of speech communication 
are (a) fundamentals, (b) public address, (c) interpretation, (d) mass com- 
munication, (e) speech pathology and audiology, and (f) group communication, 
A student may elect to pursue a general course of study by taking SC 200, 
SG 201, SG 202 and 25 additional hours with at Jeast one course in the areas 
of c, d, e, and f; or he may emphasize speech pathology and audiology by taking 
SC 200, SC 201, SC 202 and 25 additional hours primarily in area e; or he 
may emphasize mass communication by taking SC 200, SC 201, SC 202, SC 230, 
SC 235, SC 234 or SC 338, SC 436 or SC 438 or SC 439, and five hours in 
area c or £ 


Pre-Professional Curricula 


Pre-professional programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medi- 
cine, pre-optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, pre- 
physical therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 


Curriculum in Pre-Law (PL) 


The pre-law curriculum is designed to prepare students for accredited pro- 
fessional law schools, most of which require for admission a bachelor’s degree, a 
good scholastic record, and a good score on the national Law School Admission 
Test. The pre-law student should take the LSAT at least nine months ahead 
of the date when he expects to enter law school. 

A pre-law student who is able to gain admission into an accredited law 
school short of a degree may obtain a combination bachelor’s degree by com- 
pleting the first three years of this curriculum (including the special require- 
ments listed below) and the freshman year of law school. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
The student will follow the General Curriculum and will take EC 200 as 
one course in Group Requisite Il. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

During the junior and senior years, the pre-law student should complete 
his major requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at Jeast 15 hours 
each, or a double minor of at least 30 hours, and additional work to total 201 
hours. He should take EC 202, ACF 215, EH 390, HY 306, HY 471, PO 401 
or PO 402, and SCG 202 or SC 311 in his major, minor, requisites, or electives. 
Recommended in addition to these are SC 278 and an additional course in 
political science. 

Total — 201 quarter hours 
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Major in the Pre-Law Curriculum 


The Pre-Law Adviser will guide the student concerning law sehool ad- 
mission requirements, and the department in which the student majors will 
advise him in his major work. Majors are: 


BacHetor oF Apts: English, Foreign Language, History, Journalism, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communi 
cation. 

Bactetor oF Science: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Geology. 
Mathematics, and Physics. 


Upon selection of a major, a student should check over all of its require- 
ments and utilize Group Requisites I, 1], 111, and IV as much as possible to 
clear lower level requisites during his freshman and sophomore years, (See 
Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on page 106.) 


Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD), Pre-Medicine (PM), 
and Pre-Optometry (OP) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to 
prepare students for the rigorous demands of American medical, dental, and 
optometry schools. The requirements are very exacting and demand high 
scholastic competence and performance. Students must strive for a B-plus 
four-year college record to attain good promise of being selected by a pro: 
fessional school. 

The bachelor’s degree is required by most dental and medical schools for 
admission; however, should an outstanding student gain admission to a dental 
or medical school prior to graduation, he may receive a combination B.S. degree 
by completing successfully the first nine quarters of this curriculum, including 
the special requirements listed as (a) under the junior and senior years below, 
a total of 157 quarter hours, and the freshman year of professional school. 

Students with outstanding records who are able to gain admission to an 
accredited school of optometry before graduation may qualify for the combina- 
tion B. S. degree by one of the following methods: (1) completing successfully 
the first nine quarters of this curriculum including the special requirements 
listed as (a) under junior and senior years below, a total of 157 quarter hours. 
plus the freshman year of professional optometry school; or (2) completing 
successfully the first two years of this curriculum, a total of 11! quarter hours, 
plus three years of professional optometry school. 


The Pré-dental-Pre-medical Advisory Committee will guide the student 
concerning professional school admission requirements, but the department in 
which the student majors will guide him in his major work. A student in 
pre-dentistry or pre-medicine should take the national Dental Aptitude Test 
or the Medical College Admission Test at least a year in advance of the date 
he plans to enter professional school, and follow with an application to the 
professional school of his choice. The student should seek information from 
the Pre-dental-Pre-medical Advisory Committee concerning procedures he must 
follow to obtain the necessary committee evaluation and recommendation to 
the professional school to which he seeks admission early in his junior year. 
Forms and instructions are available in the office of the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences. 
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The Pre-Optometry student should write for an official bulletin from each 
of the professional schools of his choice during his freshman year, and discuss 
with the Pre-Oplometry Adviser any special requirements of those particular 
schools. He should make official application for admission to the professional 
schools about a year in advance of the expected date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 111 General Coniione 5 CH 132 General Chemistry _ 5 CH 118 General Chem ae 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal, _5 
EH 101 English Comp, 3 EH 102 English Comp. __ §_—- EH. 103 English Comp. —_____3 
HY 101 World History 8 HY 102 World History ____3 HY 103 bid binagn | ——s 
ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective eet Veh ee se < electi = ——— | 
PE Physical Education _t PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical | Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 101 Prin. Biol. & Lab. 5 BI 102 Plant Biology & Lab..5 BI 103 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 





CH 207 Organic Chem, CH 208 Organic Chem. CH 209 Organic Chemistry . 5 

& Lab. 5 & b. —5 PS 210 Modern Physics 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 F 206 Intr. Physie 5 “-EH Liseratue® ‘—___3 
EH Literature* Liteyature?’” 8 ROTC or elective _—__-? 
ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective ________s] 





“EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


During the junior and senior years the student will complete the tollowing 
special requirements: (a) CH 204 and Lab*, CH 407, CH 408, EH 390, PG 211, 
PG 212, PO 209, SY 201, an additional PO or SY course, ZY 300, ZY 302, one 
200-level philosophy course, and (b) the requirements of his major to be selected 
from those listed under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental 
Majors on page 106. Other recommended courses are BY 300, EC 200, EC 202, 
FL through the elementary level as a minimum (see page 292), GL 101, GL. 102, 
HY 306, IE 204, MH 264, MH 265, PG 330, SC 311, SY 202, SY 203, SY 207, 
ZY 301, ZY 310, ZY 420, ZY 424, and/or 300-400-level courses in English, history, 
philosophy, political science, and sociology. 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


A student should become acquainted with the special requirements for his 
major (see page 104) to begin as early as possible the alignment of courses 
required in his major. 


ot *CH 204 and lab is required when the professional school to which the sudent applies re- 
quires it. 


Curriculum in Pre-Hospital and Health Services 
Administration (HA) 


This curriculum, leading to a Bachelor of Science degree, is designed to 
prepare students for admission to graduate schools of health services adminis- 
tration which include such diverse fields as hospital administration, health 
planning, rehabilitation, nursing homes, governmental health services, mental 
retardation, mental health, and health association work. Opportunities for 
graduate training are available in some of these areas through the Ph.D. level, 
especially for students interested in careers in research and teaching. 


The student should strive for a college record of B or higher to attain 
reasonable promise of being admitted to a graduate program in the professional 
school of his choice. 
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The Pre-Hospital and Health Services Administration Adviser will guide 
the student in curriculum matters and admission requirements to professional 
schools of hospital administration, but the department in which he majors will 
guide him in his major work. The student should write for an official bulletin 
from each of the professional schools of his choice or from the Association of 
University Programs in Hospital Administration during his freshman year or 
as soon thereafter as possible and discuss with his adviser any special require- 
ments of those particular schools. He should take the appropriate Graduate 
Record Examination and make application for admission to the professional 
schools of his choice about a year in advance of the expected date of matricw 
lation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quarter ird Querter 
BI 10! Prin. Biol & Lab. _5 BI 104 Biol. Human ata 5 PO 209 American Gov't, — 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Trig. ..5 MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal 5 PA ye Page a a2 eS 
EH 101 English Comp. _... 3_—_ EH 102 English Comp... 3 EH_- 105 English Com oe 
HY 101 World History —. 3 HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World Hiswoey a—-t 
ROTC or elective —1 ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective 1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Economia I ..__ EH 202 Economics If 5 EC 274 Bus, & Econ, Stat. .5 
ACF 211 Prin. of of Accounting 5 ACF 212 Prin. of Accounting 5 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology —-5 
Group Req 3 PG 211 Psychology — 5 PG 212 Psychology Sinem 
Literature* —_ EH Literature* aT eT 4 Literature®’ 3 
ROTC ov elective —____ 4 ROTC or elective ....._.1_ ROTC or elective —.___l 





"EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


During the junior and senior years the student will complete the following 
special requirements: (a) MN 310, MN 341, MN 346, PO 325, PO 401 or PO 
402, SY 418, and (b) the requirements of his major to be selected from those 
listed under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on 
page 106, Other recommended courses are ACF 310, ACF 311, ACF 312, ACF 
320, ACF 410, EC 350, EC 360, EC 444, EC 445, EC 451, EC 454, EC 456, 
EC 460, EC 462, EC 465, EC 485, EH 141, EH 357, EH 358, FL through the 
elementary level as a minimum (see page 292), JE 201, MN 207, MN 342, 
MN 440, MN 442, MN 449, MN 481, MN 482, MT 331, MT 435, MT 436, 
PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216, PA 370, PA 415, PA 417, 
PG 330, PG 46], PO 210, PO 331, PO 402, SY 202, SY 203, SY 204, SY 304, 
SY 309, SY 310, SY 311, SY 401, SY 402, SY 404, SY 405. PO 323, SY 408, 
ZY 220, and ZY 221 are highly recommended. 


Total — 203 quarter hours 
GROUP REQUISITES 
Grour Reguisite I. A 200-level philosophy course. 
Group Reguisite II, EH $45 or EH 390 or SC 311. 


A student should become acquainted with the special requirements for 
his major (see page 104) to begin as early as possible the alignment of courses 
required in his major. 
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Curriculum in Pre-Occupational Therapy (OT ) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to pro- 
fessional schools of occupational therapy. The student should strive for a 
good college record to attain reasonable promise of being selected by the pro- 
fessional school of his choice. 

The Pre-Occupational Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum 
tatters and professional school admission requirements. The student should 
write for official bulletins from the professional schools of his choice early in 
his freshman year and discuss with his Adviser any special requirements of those 
particular schools. He should make official application for admission to the 
professional schools about a year in advance of the expected date of matricu- 
lation, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Querter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
BI 101 Prin. Biol. & Lab. 5 BI 103 An'mal Biology Group Reg. 12 ——__-___5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w, Trig. —5 & Lab. SSC Group Req. I 3-5 
EH 101 English a ——ws Ceoep Req. 3.3 EB fos English Comp. _____3 
HY 10! wee 2 Hasty == Ee tog English Comp. _... 8 HY 108 World History ____53 
ROTC® or 3) HY 102 World History _..._3 ROTC* or Elective a. | 
PE Physical f Education 1 ROTC® or Elective 1 PE Physical Education —_1 


PE Physical Education zt 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FCD 307 Growth and Devel. Group Req. pis ———" 
of Children 5 





PG 2tt = 
SY 201 ekg a —a 











5 
5 i — 5 Group Req 
camp Req. IV. 3-5 PG 212 Psychology 3 PG 330 Seiad. Psycholouy ae" 
EH Literature** _ 3 Group Req, V —__ 55 BH Literature** _..___ 3 
ROTC® or elective | ey Literature** ___ 8 ROTC® or elective ____ 


H —_ 
ROTC® or elective _._.1 


*Students not taking Basic ROTC will substitute PO 209 and a one-hour elective. 
**EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


Total — 107 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Reoguistre I. AT 105 or AT 181. 

Group Requisite IT. BI 102 or ZY 220. 

Group Reguistre III. A course in art, music, or speech communication. 
Group Reouistte IV. A course in physical sciences or logic. 

Group Requisite V. SY 203 or SY 305. 

Group Reguisrre VI. A course in the behavioral sciences. 

Group Requisite VII, PG 215 or SY 220. 


Students who continue beyond the sophomore year should select courses 
from alternate group requisites listed above, subject to additional specific 
requirements of the chosen professional schools. Also recommended are one 
or more 200-level courses in philosophy and other courses in the humanities 
and social sciences. 


Curriculum in Pre-Physical Therapy (PT) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to pro- 
fessional schools of physical therapy. The student should strive for a good 
college record to attain reasonable promise of being selected by the professional 
school of his clioice. 
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The Pre-Physical Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum 
matters and professional school admission requirements. The student should 
write for official bulletins from the physical therapy schools of his choice 
early in his freshman year and discuss with his Adviser any special require- 
ments of these particular schools, He should make official application for 
admission to the professional schools about a year in advance of the expected 
date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second ter Third Quorter 
santa Cee Chesbary —5 CH 112 See Cates _5 CH 115 General Chemistry 





=v 

60 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. _.5 MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. 15 Group Req. I seers, ¥ 

EH 101 English Comp. $ EH 102 English Comp. _...3 EH 10s English Comp. __5 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History _.._$ HY 103 World History ___3 
ROTC* or Elective —_—| ROTC®* or Elective 1 ROTC® or Elective _.__1 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1! 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 101 Nenad Biol & Lab. _.5 BI 103 Animal Biol. & Lab. _5 PG 212 Psychology .—____3 
5205 tat £5. 8G PI Psychology 5 Group Req, 11 —___5 
5 Inte. Physics 














5 PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 Group Req. If ______5 
Literature** _.  § EH Literature**® _..$ EH Literature** 3 
ROTC or Elective | ROTC® or Elective .......1 ROTC® or Elective 1 


*Students not taking Basic ROTC will substitute PO 209 and a one-hour elective. 
*°EH 255-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


Total — 107 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Requisite I. A course in art, music, or philosophy. 
Group Reguisrre IL. MH 267, PG 215, or SY 220. 
Group Requisite III. A course in anthropology or sociology. 


Students who continue beyond the sophomore year should select courses 
in the humanities and social sciences, subject to additional specific requirements 
of the chosen professional schools. Especially recommended are FL through 
the elementary level as a minimum (see page 292), PO 210, SY 201, SY 203 
and/or a 200-Jevel course in philosophy. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY ) 


The curriculum in pre-pharmacy is designed to meet the requirements for 
admission to the Auburn University School of Pharmacy, which is fully accredit- 
ed by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Complete informa- 
tion about the professional curriculum in pharmacy may be found on page 203. 


To gain admission to the professional curriculum, a student must complete 
the basic two-year requirements below with a 1.00 (C) average or better and 
receive approyal of his application for admission by the Admissions Committee 
of the School of Pharmacy. A student who does not qualify for admission to 
the School of Pharmacy after completion of eight quarters in pre-pharmacy at 
Auburn University but who meets University continuation in residence require- 
ments may continue to register in pre-pharmacy only by special permission of 
the Deans of Pharmacy and Arts and Sciences. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 BI 10) Prin, Biol & Lab. 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 MH 161 An, Geom. & Cal. 15 CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 
EH 101 English Comp. _5S EH 102 English Comp, 3 EH 103 English Comp, 8 
HY 101 World History —._. $8 HY 102 World History ____3 HY 103 World History 5 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective a | 
PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


BI 103 Animal Biol. & Lab..5 CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab. 5 
CH 208 nic Chem. PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 

& Lab. 5 Group Req, HW ~—___ 8-5 
5 PS 205 Intr. Physics A Group Req. III eee) 
2 Group Req. I ee (OSG OF Eietive: =} 
1 ROTC or Elective 





BI 102 Plane Biol. & Lab. —_5 
CH 207 Sg og Chem. 
& Lab. 








Group Req. I et 
PPY 101 Pharm. Orient. 
ROTC or Elective ——__ 











Total — 108 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


The order in which three and five-hour group requisites are scheduled 
may be interchanged; these four courses are to be selected from the subjects 
in Groups I, II, and 111 listed helow. 


Group Requisite I. A minimum of six hours of humanities and fine arts 
(including one or more courses of literature) to be selected from the following: 
AR 360, AT 338, EH 253-254 or EH 260-261, EH 340, FL through the ele- 
mentary level as a minimum (see page 292), MU 373, MU 374. 


Group Requisite Il. A minimum of three hours of philosophy to be 
selected from the following: PA 202, PA 210, PA 21}, PA 212, PA 214, PA 
216, PA 330. 


Group Reouisite II. A minimum of three hours in the behavioral and 
social sciences to be selected from the following: PG 211, PO 209, PO 309, 
SY 201, SY 311. 


Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


The pre-vetetinary medicine curriculum at Auburn is open only to students 
who are bona fide residents of the State of Alabama under the Regional Plan 
of the Southern Regiotial Education Board, Minimum requirements for ad, 
mission to the School of Veterinary Medicine are the first seven quarters as 
listed below (123 quarter hours) . 


The student will be guided by the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers 
regarding preparation for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Should he declare a major, he will be advised by the department in which 
he majors. 


Applications for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be 
submitted to the Dean of that school by February 15 preceding the admission 
date. A minimum grade point average of 1.25 is required for admission; D 
grades in required academic courses are not acceptable, All course requirements 
must be completed by the end of the spring quarter preceding the date of ad- 
mission, (For further information, see School Veterinary Medicine on page 204.) 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab..5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab..5 BI 10! Prin. Biol. & Lab. _5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 + MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. — CH 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab, 5 





EH 10! English Comp. _.._. 3 EH 102 English Comp. EH 103 English Comp. ____3 
HY 101 World History ____ 38 HY 102 World History __._$ HY 103 World History 3 
ROTC or Elective ——1 ROTC or Elective ——J ROTC or Elective —_—__1 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 103 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 ADS 204 Anim. Biochem, PO 209 American Govt. ____5 
&N —s" 








CH 207 orpaie Chem. ut. ae Group Req. I _— 3-5 
& Lab. . 5 EH 141 Medical Vocabulary _3 Group Req. I .___5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 CH 208 epeie Chem. ROTC or Elective —____1 
ROTC or Elective i & Dab a So 
PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 
ROTC or Elective —______l 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AM a a - : idl ke 3 Ng, he eg on a0 ree sag yee : 
sroup Mea; 19) oreign = ore’ nguage - 
ADS 302 Feed and Feeding _ 5 PS. 210 Modern Ph pea Group Req. i = 3-5 


BY 300 Gen. Microbiology 5 Group Requisite II 8 Group Req. 1 ———__3 





GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Reouisite I. These requisites must be earned in humanities and 
fine arts, and the social sciences to meet the Liberal Education requirements of 
the University. 


Grour Requisite II. ADS 200, AS 361, CH 204, CH 205, CH 209, CH 316, 
EC 200, MN $41, MN 342, EH 258-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, EH 350, EH 357, 
EH 558, EH 390, FL (see Degree Options below and page 292), HY 201, 
HY 202, MH 163, MH 264, PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PH 301, PG 
211, PG 212, PO 210 or PO $09 or PO $25, PS 210, SC 202, SY 201, SY 203, 
ZY 404. 


Grour Requisite III, These requisites are to be chosen from courses 
offered by the following departments: AR, BY, TH, EC, EH, GY, HY, MU, 
PA, PG, PS, SC, SY, and ZY. EED 310 may also be taken. 


*Decree Orvtions. Students in PV may obtain a Bachelor of Science 
degree by completing the first nine quarters of this curriculum, including 
foreign language through the first intermediate course, plus (1) successfully 
completing the freshman year of the School of Veterinary Medicine, or (2) 
40 hours of Group Requisite Il and nine hours of Group Requisite III, or 
(3) completing the requirements for a major to be selected from those listed 
under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on page 
106, Options (2) and (3) must add up to a total of 201 quarter hours. 


Special Curricula 


Special curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science degree include 
chemistry, chemistry with biochemistry option, geology, laboratory technology, 
law enforcement, mathematics, physics, applied physics, and public adminis- 
tration. 
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Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students 
desiring careers in both pure and applied chemistry. 

Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science, together with 
advanced courses in chemistry and physics. Electives should be chosen for 
their cultural value, and must be approved by the department head, 


First Quarter 
CH 111 General Chemistry 5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal." — 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ——_ 3 
HY 101 World History —— 3 
ROTC or Elective 1 





CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab, — 5 
MH 264 An, Geom. & 

Cal. IV eT, 
PS 220 Gen, Physio | ____4 
ROTC or Elective ees | 
PE Physical Education —.1 


CH 304 Organic Chemistry — 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry — 5 
FL. German®* 5 
Approved elective*** _____3 


CH 404 Organic Anal. 

(Qual) Ee eel! | 

= 410 eee Chem. , 
rou ee 

Elective te 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quorter 
GH 112 General Chemistry 
MH 162 An, Geom, & Cal. 
EH 102 English Comp. ——— 
HY 102 World History — 
ROTC or Elective 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 205 An. Geom. & Lab. . 5 
PS 221 Gen, Physics I 4 
MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations 5 
Approved elective —_.___ 5 
ROTC or Elective. — 
PE Physical Education —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CH 305 Organic Chemistry — 5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry — 5 
FL German** —__ 5 
Approved elective —.__._ 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
CH 411 Intr. Inorg. Chem, — 5 
CH 412 Chem. Thermo- 


Elective 
Elective 


ao 








Third Quorter 
CH 1138 General wer — 
MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal —5 
EH 105 English Comp. 
HY 103 World History —_3 
ROTC or Elective 1 





CH 805 Organic Chemistry —5 
PS 222 Gen, Physio 1 4 
MH 266 Topics Lin, Algebra 3 
Approved elective — =| 
ROTC or Elective 1 
PE Physical Education —1 





CH 409 Physical Chemistry — 5 
FL. German** 
YS 305 Modern Physics —__5 
Approved elective ________8 


CH 41% Anal. Chemistry ——5 
Elective sa 5 
Elective 

Elective - 


— BG 
3 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
**German through the first intermediate course. (See page 292) 
***A maximum of six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for electives in the junior 
or senior vear. Students will be certified to the American Chemical Society as Certified Graduates 
when they have made up the electives for which advanced ROTC war substituted. 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


Group Requisite. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 





£H 258-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 _____3-3-3 PO 209 American Government — 5 
EH 450 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays 3 FC. 200 General Economics . es 
EH 365 Southern Literature ———-______3 EG 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 

TH 313 Theatre Appreciation 1 ———______3 Contemporary America SF 
MU 375 Appreciation of Music — 3 GY 305 Geography the Soviet Union —__3 
MU 374 aCamcrmeces PO ae SS SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ————____5 
BY Wi Histor of (US, 7G 215 Yatokss 
HY 202 History of U.S. —__ 5 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
(Biochemistry Option) 


First 
CH 111 General Chem 
ae i os, Geom. k *. 
HY 101 World History 
ROTC or elective ok 
PE Physical Education — 





~~ eee 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
CH 112 General Chem oe 
MH 162 An. Geom. & Ca 5 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
HY 102 World History —__ 3 


ROTC or elective See | 
PE Physical Education —1 


Third Quarter 
CH 113 General Chemist 5 
te 108 English one oa abe | 
HY 103 World History ____ 8 
ROTC or elective ees | 
PE Physical Education —1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 








CH 204 An. Chem, & Lab. — 5 Ch Be in teem, © eet BI 101 Prin. of Biol & Lab.. 5 
MH 264 An, Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 22) Gen. Physics IT 4 CH 303 Organic og ape 5 
PS 220 Gen. Physics [| —... 4 MH 265 Lin. Ditf. Equations 3 PS 222 Gen. Physics Il 4 
ROTC or elective 1 Elective ——______ § ROTC or elective 1 
ROTC. or elective —___} 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BI 108 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 CH 305 Organic Chemistry 5 CH 409 Physical Chemistry 5 
CH $04 Organic Chemistry 5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 BY 300 Gen. Microbiology — 5 
CH 407 fer ical arene 5 ZY 301 Compara. Anatomy 5 ZY 424 Animal Physiology — 5 
Approved ¢ 3 Approved elective ....._ 3s Approved elective — = 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 418 Biochemistry 5 CH 419 Biochemistry _____5 CH 420 Clin. Spent epee —5 
FL rman** ee ie German’? 5 SFL eae 
EH 390 Adv. Composition —5 Group Requisite 3-5) Approved ye oy oe 
Approved elective 3 Approved elective _———_ 3 Approved elective ——___8 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take 160 without credit. 
**German through the first intermediate course. (See page 292.) 


Total — 204 quarter hours 
Group Reguisire. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 20). 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 








EH 259-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 — 8-8-8 PO 209 American Government 5 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays — 3 EC 200 General Economics — 5 
FH 365 Southern Literate 20 8 CEC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 

TH 31% Theatre Appreciation To — al Contempora: 

MU 375 Appreciation of Music — 3 GY SUS Geography o these Soviet Union — 5 
MU 374 raatlgn grt oy Music — SS OSY «201 Introduction to Sociology ————_—_5 
HY 201 History of U. metas meet 4 7G. 3th Pathos 


HY 202 History of us. OS 


Curriculum in Geology (GL) 


The science of geology utilizes many concepts of other basic sciences in 
order to provide a basis for systematic study of the planet Earth. Today, more 
than ever before, the average citizen is aware of the role of geology and the 
geologist in almost every aspect of everyday life, 

The undergraduate special curriculum in geology prepares the student 
broadly in all aspects of geological processes and principles. This should enable 
him to make a more intelligent selection of a graduate program of study that 
will permit specialization in one or more of the many aspects of the science — 
economic geology, geophysics, geochemistry, petrology, paleontology, ground 
water geology, or environmental geology, as well as other special fields from 
astrogeology to oceanography. Employment for the geologist ranges from fed- 
eral and state service through university or college and industrial programs to 
private consulting, 

‘The tollowing four-year program satisfies the requirements for graduation 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in geology. (See also geology major and 
minor under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Qua Second Querter Third Quorter 
GL 110 Phys, kent 5 BI 10) Prin. of Biol. & Lab. 5 BI 105 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 
MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MBH 162 An, Geom. & Cal, 5 MH 16% An, Geom, & Cal. . 5 
EH 101 English Comp. _ 3 EH 102 English Comp... §-—_ EH = 105 English Comp. . 3 
HY 101 World History ____§ HY 102 World History _.__.$ HY 108 World History 3 
ROTC or Elective ——_1 GL_115 Geol. Fld, Meth. —.2 ROTC or Elective ! 
PE Physical Education —1 ROTC or Elective . 1 PE Physical Education —! 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH Chemistry’ ______5 CH Chemistry* _._____5 CH Chemistry* 





GL 205 Puleobotany — _§& GL 206 Invert. Paleozoology 5 GL 210 App. Paleontology — 
MH Mathematics** =—— 85 EH Literature*** 3 Elective =. 
EH Literature*** —. ._§ ROTC or Elective . 1 EH Literature*** nah | 
ROTC or Elective _______}] PE Physical Education 1 ROTC or Elective 
JUNIOR YEAR 
GL 301 Mineralogy I __. _5 GL 302 Mineralogy IT __-5 GL 305 Ign. & Met. Pet. __5 
Minor I 5 Minor I —_—__— 5 Minor I ee a 
PS Physics**** 4-5 PS Physis**** ____ 45 PS Physica®*** 4-5 
Group Requisite =< $5 Seti 
SENIOR YEAR 








GL 401 Sed. Pet. BOG. 402 Struct. & Geotect. 5 GL, 411 Stratigraphy 5 
PO 209 American Gov't. _..5 PO 210 State & Local Gov't. 5 GL 42! or 422 Eco. Geol. _5 
Mieke {0 i ine Ee OR BE er 


*Either CH 111-112-118 or another 15-hour sequence of general chemistry, with labs, with 
approval of departmental adviser. 


**May be MH 264, or a statistics (BY 401) or computer science (IE 204) course approved 
by departmental adviser. 


***EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


****The 12-hour sequence PS 220-221-222, but a 15-hour sequence in general physics may be 
substituted with consent of departmental adviser. 


Total — 202 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES AND MINORS 


Group Reguisites. A course in music, theatre, art, speech communication, 
or journalism. 


Minors. Two 15-hour minors (or one 30-hour double minor) should be 
selected from those listed under the General Curriculum with the advice and 
approval of the student's departmental adviser. 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


This curriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Laboratory 
Technology, is designed for men and women who wish to prepare for clinical 
and other laboratory positions in such fields as public health and bacteriology. 
Most of the graduates in this curriculum enter the field of clinical medicine 
as medical technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medi- 
cal Technologists which is accomplished by interning for one year in an ap- 
proved hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technolo- 
gists written examination. 


The Medical Technology option \eads to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Medical Technology (conferred by Auburn University). Degree requirements 
include successful completion of nine quarters of the laboratory technology 
curriculum, one year’s satisfactory internship in a hospital approved by the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists and by the Head of the Chemistry 
Department of Auburn University, and successful completion of the examina- 
tion by the National Registry of Medical Technologists. Through completion of 
this examination, the candidate attains the status of Registered Medical Tech- 
nologist, 
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Further requirements include: (1) Auburn University students transferring 
into medical technology must complete in the laboratory technology curriculum 
one academic year (54 hours) preceding the year of internship, (2) Transfers 
from other institutions who choose the medical technology option must com- 
plete the second and third years of the laboratory technology curriculum at 
Auburn prior to internship. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Querter Third Quorter 
CH 111 Gen, Chem, & Lab. BI 10) Prin. Biol. . Lab... 5 BI 108 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 


5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 CH 112 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 115 Gen. Chem. & Lab. 5 
EH 101 English Comp, ___3__ EH 102 English Comp. —__ “3 MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. 1 5 
HY 101 World History _ 3 HY 102 World History —3 EH 108 English Comp. .—S5 
LT 101 Orientation 2 ae Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education od | 
PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 papa Chem. CH 206 ope Chem. CH 204 am Chem. 
& Lab. b. Lab. 





ee & rT —— B 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physis —.... 5s PS) 206 ‘Intr. Physics ——5 BY 500 Gen: Microbiology _ —5 
HY 103 World History _... 9s ZY :-220 ia Anatomy ZY 221 Human Anatomy 
HPR 195 Health Science —_.3 ysiol. — & Physiol. a 

EH 141 Sacdicat Vocabulary — 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 

CH 418 Biochemistry ....5 CH 419 Biochemistry 5 CH 420 Clin. Biochemistry — 5 
LT 3801 Hematology 5 LT 404 Immunology I 5 LT 401 Adv. Hematology — 5 








BY 802 Med. Microbiology _ 5 ZY 411 Gen, Parasitology 5 Grow Thess scace. 
HY 306 Comtemp. Affairs __3 gE 


SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 308 Micrology . ZY 409 Histology —__. 5 —- LT 405 Immunology IT 5 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 5 SC 202 App, Sp. Comm, _..3 LT 422 Hosp. Lab. Practice 5 
5 Elective 10 PY 428 Public Health 5 








Elective 
LT 402 Oe aN 


Total — 205 quarter hours 
Group Requisite. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201, 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 


EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 3-3-8 HY 202 History of U.S. ——_____ — 5 

FL* French or German a ant SS PO 209 American Government —— 5 

EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays — 5 EC 200 General Economics mS 

EH 365 Southern Literature ——__ —s EG 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 

ae Fad Jones Aspriciation i 8 Contemporary America — aT | 
preciation usic —__ S GY 303 Geograpr the Soviet Union ___-$ 

ole S74. N alge 2 Music —3 SsY WI Iniveducion to Sadan ae | 

¥ 201 History of US. = SOG 2 OP 


*French or German through the elementary level as a minimum. (See page 292.) 


Curriculum in Law Enforcement (LE) 


The curriculum in law enforcement is designed to prepare students who 
plan careers in the supervision and administration of law enforcement agencies. 
Completion of this curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
GY 102 Mg em Geography 5 Group Requisite 1... 5 Group Requisite 1 _ ___.5 
Grou ade = -* Group Requisite 11 4-5 Group Requisite If ..___4-5 
EH 10) Eeetish Com EH 102 English Comp... 3. EH 103 English Comp. —_3 
HY 101 World History —._..5 HY 102 World History ... —3 ae 1058 World History —._.5 
ROTC or ROTC or Elective — ! Physical Education —1 


ieetive | 
PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 ROTC or Elective ——.__.-1 


ACF 211 Intr, Accounting —.5 
PO 209 American Gov 


{ pee 
PG 211 Psychology —..__._ . 5 
EH Literature? .—_ § 
ROTC or Elective —...__ 


FH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 5 
PO 325 Municipal Gov't.** 5 
SY 204 Social ihe. az 
ee i aie 3-5 





PO 401 Const. Law I** _5 
LE 361 Criminalistics aye wt 
SY 405 Urban Sociology** 
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SOPHOMORE YEAK 
ACF 212 Intr, Accounting 5 
PO 210 State Gov't, —___.5 
Group Requisite I 3-5 
EH Literature® —.__ . 3 
ROTC or Elective =) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
PO $25 Public Admin.** 5 
LE 260 Surv. of Law Enf, _ 5 
SY 308 Juvenile Deling.** 5 
Group Requisite IV 3-5 


SENIOR YEAR 
PO 402 Const. Law 11** 5 
LE 363 Police Adm. and 5 
Riegite. (ee 
Elective .—. 











*EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


roved 
PG 212 "or SY 203 for sY 
SY 450 for SY 105; PO 


rep eon Seeinility sa fol 
or SY 420 for SY 308; 404 or 
832 for PO 401 or PO S36 3 Po 02 (not both); PO 404 or PO 418 Prod 


PO 325; PO 327 for PO 325; MN 544 for PO 4 
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EC 200 Economics IT -___. .5 
SY 20) Intr. Soci ie 
oat Requisite IT] —.. 3-5 
Tene 

ROTC or Elective 
LE 262 Criminal Invest. — 5 


SY 302 Criminology 5 
PG 530 Social Psychology® *_ 4 
Elective 3-5 








LE 464 Intr. in Law Enfor. _.5 
PO 415 Public Pers. 











dmin.** 5 

Elective ey Tl 
Elective ia 
lowing substitutions are 2 ed: 


Total — 201 quarter hours 


Group Reguisire I. The student should take (1) one mathematics course 
(MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161), or one natural science course plus two 
of the following philosophy courses: PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, 
PA 216; or (2) MH 159-161 or MH 160-161; or (3) one natural science course 
plus one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161). 


Group Reguisire I. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104 or CH 111-112, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, 
or PS 220-221-222, 


Group Requisire III. A minimum of 10 hours from the following: GY 203, 
HY 204-205-206, JM 221, PA 210, SC 202, FL through the elementary level as a 
minimum (see page 292). 


Group Reguisite IV, HPR 351, or HPR 396, or HPR 495, or HPR 497, 


Curriculum in Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as mathematicians. The General Curriculum should be used 
by students who prefer flexibility in the design of their program (see page 103). 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





inst Quorter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
FL Fonte m Language®’ 5 FL Foreign Language* .5 FL Foreign Lani 
MH 161 An. Geom. £ Cal.**.5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 MH 165 An. Geom, & Cal. _5 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 EH 102 English Comp... 3 EH 105 English Comp. 
HY 101 World History __. 3 HY 102 World History _....5_ HY 10% World History ———_ 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective 


MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 
ae see goa ee 

iteraturett < 
ROTC or Elective _...__} 
Physical Education —1 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 265 Lin. Diff. egy mage | 
MH 266 Top. in Lin. Alg. —3 
Natural Selence —.__. __ 4-5 





EH Literaturett 3 
ROTC or Elective J 
Physical Education —1 


MH 351 tntr. Mod. Alg. I 5 
Natural Science —— AS 
EH Literaturett ——____3 
ROTC or Elective I} 
PE Physical Education —1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Foreign oy at -—& FL Foreign Language* FL Foreign Language" .5 
MH 332 Intr. Mod. Alg. IL_5 MH 888 Intr, Mod. Alg. TIT 3 MH 42! Analysis If —._5 
Rieuverh) —— ee Ansiven J ee MH Requisite —____3-5 
Elective: —___—_..._. 3 Elective AE —— 4 oe Se | 
SENIOR YEAR 
MH 422 pee es Oe Requisite __. 5 MH Requisite —_______5 
MH Requisite 3-5 Group Requisite . 5 Group Requisite ae | 
Rie ee ince ae) ERC 
To aa | et] er, Ah See 


*Completion of two languages, French, German, Russian, through the first intermediate 
course; or one of these languages through the advanced level. (See page 292.) 


**Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 


+The natural science requirement may be met by taking PS 220-221-222 or CH 111-112-113. 
If the 12-hour physics sequence is selected, an additional 3-hour clective will be needed to meet 
the 196-bour requirement 


"Avie 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


propriate electives to meet the interesis of the student may be selected in consulation 
with iA rtmental adviser. 


Total — 196 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Requisires. These requisites must be chosen from one of the follow- 
ing areas of social science: economics, education, history, political science, psy- 
chology, or sociology. 


Curriculum in Physics (PS) 
The curriculum in physics has been carefully designed with two objectives, 
It provides a fundamental preparation for careers in the physical and allied 
sciences, and constitutes an excellent foundation for the pursuit of graduate 
study in physics and related fields. 


Because of the integral role played by physics in modern civilization, Au- 
burn physics graduates find rewarding opportunities in such areas as industrial 
and governmental research and development; chemical, geological, biological, 
and mathematical physics; medical and dental research; and environmental 
preservation and control. Many graduates choose to pursue careers in teaching 
and/or research at the college or university level. 


An outstanding feature of the curriculum is the senior research participa- 
tion wherein investigations of basic experimental problems are undertaken 
under the supervision of senior staff members. Excellent laboratory and library 
facilities are available in support of the problems chosen. 


Inquisitive students with exceptional abilities in mathematics and physical 
science and with special aptitudes for research will find the curriculum a chal- 
lenging inducement to test their competence while striving for high goals of 
attainment. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quorter Third any og 
CH 108 Fund. Chem. & CH 104 pipe. A ones & MH 163 An. Geom. en. 
ES a aK. | Lab, Ee. PS 220 Gen. Pinpaica i 4 
MH I61 An. Geom. & Cal.* 5 MH 162 An Geom: fo 108 English Comp. 5 


ROTC or elective = = 1 HY 101 World History — kore or elective — ! 
re Physical Education | ROTC or elective PE Physical Education — ! 
PE Physical Education - 





as 
& Cal. _5 
EH 10! English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Cela, - =e iF Y 102 World History —_5 
= | 
1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 








MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 FL German** .5 FL German mn 
Social Science Elective “5 PS 222 Gen. Physics HL — 4 PS 305 Intr. Mod. Physia - 5 
PS 221 Gen. Physics If 4 IE 204 ee MH 266 Topica Lin, Algebra_$ 
HY 108 World History —...3 Programmi 5 PS 340 Intr. Mechanics =, 
ROTC or Elective —1 MH 265 Lin. Diff. — 8 ROTC or Elective —._._l 
ROTC or Elective —_______} 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL German** __ 5 MH 406 Elem. Partial DE. 5 PS 303 Optics dG 
PS 4800 Inter. Elec, & Mag. I 14 PS S02 Electronics 5 Group Requisites _.._____.10 
Elective _5 PS SOF Intr. Elect. & Mag. 11 4 Elective —__________§__§ 
MH 401 Cal. Vector Funct. —3 Elective ———-_______8 
SENIOR YEAR 
S 401 Theor. Physics I. 5 -—- PS:-« 402 Theor. Physics IT _.5 PS 404 Thermodynamics 5 
PS. 415 Mod, Physics T____5 PS 416 Mod. Physics 11 5 PS 405 or PS 435 —____5& 
Electives — COPS 406 Adv. Lab. 1 $2. PS 407 Adv. Lab. II 2 
Electives —-__——6—s Electives 6 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
** Through the first intermediate coum as a minimum, French or Russian may be sub- 
stituted. (See page 292.) 


Total — 207 quarter hours 
GROUP REQUISITES 


CH 204 Analytical Chemise I & Lab.t PS 403 Theoretical Physics It 

CH 407 Physical Chemistry PS 405 Nuclear Physics 

CH 408 Physical Chemistry PS. 408 Advanced Laboratory III 
GL 401 Mineralogy 4 PS 409 Intr. to Reactor Physics I 

GL 302 Mineral PS 416 fntr, (o Reactor Physics 11 
GL 401 Sedimen. | Petrology PS 412 Seminar in Modern Physics 
GL 402 Str. Geot. PS 414 Incr. to X-ray Crystallography 
GL 403 Igneous Geslogy & Petrology PS. 414 Electron Optics & Microscopy 
MH 403 Engr. Math PS. 41? Intr. t Biophysics 

MH 405 Matrix T. & Applications PS 421 Modern Electronics 

MH 407 Intr. to Celestial Mech. PS 425 Prin, Nuclear Energy Systems 
MH 460 Numercial Analysis L PS 485 Intr. to Solid State 

PS 215 Astronomy PS 470 Health Physics 


PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy 
+Credit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed, 


Curriculum in Applied Physics (APS) 


This curriculum provides a solid foundation in physics and in addition 
emphasizes several related technical fields to provide a broader base for persons 
who desire to enter industrial and governmental laboratories following receipt 
of the undergraduate degree, Individuals wishing to pursue graduate work will 
find that this curriculum also provides adequate preparation for advanced study. 


During the junior and senior years, 20 hours of specialized courses are 
designated as Group Requisite I. These are to be chosen from one of the 
following areas; chemistry, geology, aerospace, electrical or mechanical engincer- 
ing, or nuclear science. 


Students anticipating graduate work should complete French, German, or 
Russian through the first intermediate course, as a part of Group Requisite IL. 
(See page 121.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Chem. CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lab, 5 MH 163 An, Geom. & Cal. _5 
peste oc ee, Oe H 162 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS_)s 220 Gen, Physics I ____4 
161) An. Geom. & Cal.**_5 re 102 English Comp. __$ EH 103 English Comp. 3 
Hy 101 English Naas iF HY 101 World History __3 HY 102 World History 5 
ROTC =! e ROTC * elective 1 ROTC ore 





a 
Physical Education anes PE Physical Education cal’ FE Physical Education =ail 
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MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 


oe 205 Appl. Mech. Statics 4 

221 Gen. Physics TE 
HY 108 World History —_.5 
TS 133° Tool, Lab, -.__—____ J 


ROTC or Elective 21 


GL 401 Mineralogy I 5 
Group Requisite E — ...__4 
PS S00 Inter, Elec. & Mag. I 4 
MH 401 Cal. Vector Funct, 3 


PS 401 Theor. Physics I 5 
PS 415 Mod. Physics I _._5 
Group Requisite E — 5 
Group Requisite I eaert 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ME 52] Dyn, of a Particle _4 
PS 222 Gen. Physics IT 4 
MH 265 Lin. Diff, Equations 3 
1E 204 Computer 


Programming ——____3 
Group Requisite WH —_.._8 
ROTC or Elective —.___I 

JUNIOR YEAR 


MH 406 Elem. Partial D.E._45 
PS 302 Electronia —— 
PS 301 Inter. Elec. & 


Mag WE _ 
Group Requisite U a 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 402 Theor. Physio H 5 
PS 416 Mod, Physica [1 5 
ne Are leg ye S aa 
PS — =, 


PS 305 Intr, Mod, Physits 5 
Group Regnisite I — 5 
MH 266 Topics Lin. ‘Algebra 5 
TS 102 Eng. Drawing 2 
ROTC or Elective — 





PS 303 Optics Ss: : 
PS 421 Modern Electronics ..5 
Group Requisite 1 oO 5 
Group Requisite 11 8 





PS 404 R Lanting =) 
Physics Requisite*** —_ 5 
Group Requisie Wo ss 
PS 407 Ady, Lab. U 2 





“ptuwents selecting chemisiry for their specialization area (via Group Requisite 1) will take 


CH 111 and CH 112 instead of CH 103 and CH 1 


instead of ME 321, 


04, and CH 113 instead of ME 205, CH %03 
and CH 304 instead of GL 301. 


**Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
***Students electing the nuclear science option must take PS 435. Students in other options 


must take PS 405 or PS 435. 


Total — 


GROUP REQUISITES |! 


207 quarter hours 


302 Airloads —— 
baa Lee Aerodynamics — 

heor. Acrod cs 
400 Viscous Acrodyarmanies 
414 Equilibrium Gasdynamia 
AE 415 Jet Isis 


————S 
433 Astrodynamic I a 
CH 204 Analytical Chem. 1 & Lab. — 
305 Organic Chemistry ee 
CH 407 Physical Chemists? 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry 
CH 410 Inter. tuorganlc Chemistry: I 
CH 412 Chemical 


= 
(Uh GN Ot G6 Ge Ut 08 em Ce 





Log. Circuits 
EE $24 Sequential Machines 
EE 361 Network Analysis 
EE 362 Linear Systems 
373 Electronics If 


| 


SEs 
+2] 
an -7 
HGF Us be Gs Gr Grr Gy 


a 


EE 425 Computer Organization 
EE 471 Gommunications 

GL 302 Minera i 
GL 401 Sedimen. 

GL. 402 Str. Geot. Prin. ee 
GL 403 Igneous Geology & enepalcay ——— 
ME. 207 Strength of Materials 1 —_______. 
ME 304 Seong, Materials 
ME 322 Dynamics II 
ME 335 Metallurgy 
ME MO Fluid Mech. I 
ME MI Fluid Mech, 1 


| 
_— 
Cv an an ee Gs oe oe Ge G8 


hysics 
410 Intr. Reactor Physics I 
425 Prin. Nuclear Energy Systems == —S5 
PS..479 Beakh Paes 


| 
| 


BARGE 


tCredit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed. 


GROUP REQUISITES II 
A minimum total of 23 hours of requisite credit must be taken in the social 
sciences area and in the humanities and fine arts area with at least one course 
in each of the two areas. Students planning graduate study should include a 
foreign language in Group Requisite II as mentioned above; in such case they 
must also take a social science course for at least five hours credit. 


Curriculum in Public Administration (PUB) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for careers in the ad- 
ministration of governmental units. An option in PreCity Management is 
designed to prepare students for graduate work in City Management. This 
program may be worked out with the Public Administration Adviser+ 


First Quarter 
PA 202 Ethics and Society — 5 
Group Requisite I 3-5 
EH 101 English Comp. —— 38 
HY 101 World History ___8 
ROTC or Elective —._____l 
Physical Fducation —1 





PE 

ty 211 Intr. Accounting — 5 
© 209 American Gov't. 5 

lien Requisite 111 ____3-5 

EH Literature® —___3 

ROTC or Elective 1 


PG 211 P. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 





Group Requisite I 3-5 
Group Requisite IT 45 
EH 102 English Comp, 3 
HY 102 World History 3 


ROTC or Elective aT. 
PE Physical Education hos 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ACF 212 Intr. Accounting = 
PO 210 State Gov't. —__ 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology | 


EH Literature* —___ 
ROTC or Elective ——.__1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


EC 200 Economics I 5 
327 Policy and Admin. _5 








125 
Third Quarter 

Group Requisite I — 3-5 
Cre Requisite i 4-5 
EH 103 English Comp. 3 

HY 108 World History ____3 
ROTC or Elective ...____1 
PE Physical Education —1 
PO 923 Municipal Gov't. 5 
SY 202 Social Problems ___.5 
Group Requisite 11f ___.3-5 
EH Literature* —____3 
ROTC or Elective —____] 
EC 202 Economics I 5 








PO 325 Public min. 5 PO MN 346 Human Relations 5 
SC 811 Public Speaking —F PO 260 Law enforcement 5 PO $29 The Executive ____3 
oro. S)  Ebective: | SX 206 Social’ Bebb vior-—___ 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
PO 401 Const. Law I 5 ~=EC 465 Public Finance —.. 5 +9 MN 440 Organization Theory 5 
SY 405 Urban Sociology __5 PO 402 Const. Law II —_..5 PO 415 Public Pers. Admin..3 
Elective** __ 8-5 SY 304 Minority Groups 5 PO 418 Admin. Law - 8 
PO 344 Research Methods _.$ PO 528 Gov't. & the Elective*** - 5-5 
CO  ————— 
sdece 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 
450 is recommended. 
oveEH M5 is recommended, 
Total — 201 quarter hours 
GROUP REQUISITES 
Group Reguisrre 1, The student should take (1) one mathematics 


course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161) or one natural science course 
plus two of the following philosophy courses: PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, 
PA 216; or (2) MH 159-161 or MH 160-161; of (3) one natural science course 
plus one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161). 

Group Reguisrre Il, A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 


Group Reogutstre II, The student will choose from the following: CH 
101-102-104 or CH 103-104 (including corresponding laboratories), HY 201, 
HY 202, MH 162, MH 163, PA 210, GY 203, JM 221, SC 202, FL through the 
elementary level as a minimum (see page 292). 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


A curriculum in materials engineering is administered by the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering in the School of Engineering, It is an interdiscipli- 
nary curriculum conducted cooperatively by academic departments of the School 
of Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty Materials 
Engineering Curriculum Committee. (See page 183.) 





+Pre-City Management Option Pre-Cit magement 
LE 368 to be taken ia liew ot PO S28 and an clective. _ eS Se eee 


School Of Business 


O. D. Turner, Dean 
H. Evtsworts STEELE, Associate Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS offers curricula at the undergraduate level 

leading to the Bachelor of Science in Business Administration degree. 
It also offers work at the graduate level leading to the degrees of Master of 
Business Administration (MBA), Master of Science (MS), and Master of Arts in 
College Teaching (MACT), The Graduate School Bulletin should be referred 
to for more detailed information about work at the graduate level. 


Objectives 


The fundamental objectives of the School of Business are two: (1) to pre- 
pare students for managerial leadership careers in business and industrial or- 
ganizations, and (2) to prepare students for responsible citizenship and leader- 
ship roles in society. 


Accomplishment of these basic objectives requires that students acquire 
a sound foundation of work in the basic arts and sciences — including work 
in mathematics, the humanities, social sciences, and the natural sciences. There 
is also required a concentration of work in various functional areas of business 
— accounting, economics, food industry management, finance, production and 
personnel management, marketing, statistics, and business law. In order to 
assure a desirable balance between courses in the arts and sciences and those 
in business, all programs offered by the School are designed to require that 
students take approximately half the total number of hours required for 
graduation in subject matter areas other than business and economics. 


A number of professional option programs are offered to allow each stu 
dent the opportunity for a reasonable degree of concentration of study in an 
area of major interest in the junior and senior years. 


Effective managerial leadership in modern organizations requires analytical, 
decision-making, and communications skills. The development of these skills 
is emphasized — to the extent possible — in all business courses. 


Co-operative Education Program 


A co-operative program is offered for business students to provide an 
opportunity for those who desire to integrate academic training with actual 
business experience. For further information about this program, interested 
students should write to the Director, Co-operative Education, 209 Samford 
Hall, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 36830. See Co-operative Education 
Program under Special Programs in section for prospective students. 
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Dual Objectives Program With the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Business 
to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Edu- 
cation. Upon completion of all requirements in the School of Business and of 
the Teacher Education Program, the Dean of the School of Education will 
recommend to the State Department of Education that the appropriate pro: 
fessional certificate be issued. A dual objectives program has been developed 
in Office Administration. (See Office Administration curriculum and suggested 
electives, page 137.) 


Students who wish to engage in high school teaching should identify this 
objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. Such stu- 
dents will be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser in the 
Schoo! of Education and an academic adviser in the School of Business. The 
advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in scheduling course 
requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both 
the School of Business curriculum and Teacher Education training. 


Faculty-Advising System 


Each student entering the School of Business is assigned a faculty adviser 
for the purpose of professional and academic counseling. New students are 
required to report to the Student Affairs Office in Thach Hall room 215 and 
then meet with their faculty adviser prior to registering for a second quarter 
in the school. 

Students must report to Student Affairs and then to their faculty adviser 
to discuss the selection of a Professional Option Program during the quarter 
in which they expect to complete the Pre-Business Program or if they desire 
to change from one Professional Option to another. 

Faculty advisers are also available during office hours and by appointment 
to offer assistance to students. 


Curriculum 

The basic curriculum offered by the School of Business is a four-year one 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. This 
four-year curriculum includes three major segments: (1) Pre-Business Program, 
(2) the Core Curriculum, and (3) Professional Option Programs. 

The Pre-Business Program consists of a two-year course of studies to be 
taken by all business students during the freshman and sophomore years. 


The Core Curriculum consists ot a group of courses, with a total credit of 
50 hours. This group of courses is designed to provide a common body of 
knowledge in business and administration. 

The Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to con- 
centrate their studies, to some degree, in a field of major interest during the 
junior and senior years. Each student must choose one of the Professional 
Option Programs to follow during his, or her, junior and senior years. There 
are 12 such programs: Accounting (AC), Finance (FI), Economics (EC), 
Geography (GY), Quantitative Methods (QM), Marketing (MK), Transportation 
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(TN), General Business (GB), Industrial Management (INM), Food Industry 
Management (FIM), Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (PIR), 
and Office Administration (OA). 


Admissions 
Students who meet the university requirements as set forth on page 
18 and page 19 may enter the Pre-Business Program from high school or 
upon transfer from another school on the campus or from another college or 
university. 


The Pre-Business (PB) Program 


The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is designed to (1) provide the foun- 
dation in the arts and sciences which is so essential in education for leadership 
in modern business organizations, and (2) prepare students for admission to 
any one of the 12 Professional Option Programs — the latter being designed 
to be taken during the junior and senior years. 


Each student must complete all the required courses in the Pre-Business 
Program before he, or she, can be formally admitted to one of the Professional 
Option Programs. Students who enter the School of Business as members of 
the freshman class will register in the Pre-Business Program and remain in it 
until all requirements are completed. Students who enter the School of Busi- 
ness by transfer, and who have not completed all requirements of the Pre- 
Business Program, will register in it until all requirements are completed. 


Business students must complete all courses submitted to meet the require- 
ments of the Pre-Business Program with a minimum grade point average of 
1.00 (C). A student who has not progressed [rom the Pre-Business Program to 
one of the Professional Option Programs after the completion of eight quarters 
of study may continue to register in the Pre-Business Program only by specal 
permission of the Dean, School of Business. 

Students who have a 1.0 on hours passed may register for their remaining 
PB courses plus other courses required in the junior year of their proposed 
Professional Option Program. Students who do not meet the 1.0 grade require 
ment may register for their remaining PB courses plus other courses for 
elective credit. 

The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is common to all the Professional 
Option Programs except those in Economics, Geography, Office Administration 
and Quantitative Methods. Students who plan to enter one of these programs 
should consult with the Assistant to the Dean, Student Affairs, School of Busi- 
ness, prior to beginning the sophomore year, 


Six-Quarter Pre-Business Program 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Third Querter 
Elective 
Math/Science Electivett ——5 


wat 
5 EN 162 English, Compr— 2M 105 English Comp. 


First Quarter Second Quarter 
MH 159 or MH 160** _.._5 MH U5). or 1614 ———— 
lencesee jence* ; 
HY/EH* Po ae 


Sci 
wi English Comp. — 











<3 a a are et he 1 
ROT Elective 1S ROTE or Elective ET | ROTC or Elective 
PE iol Enda. of pzen PE 102 Reuse. Swim. or PE Group II Course —_—1 


r roup I Course 1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 211 Intr. Acct. 1 5 ACF 212 Intr. Acct. 1. 5—s EC: - 274 Statistics I - 5 
MN 207 Data Processing _.5 EC 200 Economics IT .-_ 5_—- EC -:202 Economics HW ~__5 
PG 211 Psychology I 5) BC. 20R te SIT $5 EH 345 BKP Writing — 
} 








ROTC or Elective 1 Electivettt —____5-3 ROTC or Elective 
ROTC or Elective — 


*Students may take any combination of World History, HY 101-102-105, Technology and 
Civilization, HY 204-205-206, History of Art, AT 171-172-178, and Western World Literature, FH 
260-261-262. 

**Students entering the QM curriculum take MH 160, 161, 162, and 163, TE 204 (3 hours) 
in place of MN 207 and may elect MH 151 in the third quarter of the freshman year, See de- 
partmental adviser. 

***Ten hours of Science are required to be selected from any of the following courses: BI 101- 
102 and/or 103 or BI 101-104; CH 101-102-104 of CH 105104; GL, 101-102; PS 204 or 205-206. 

; ****May be taken the fint or second quarter of student's freshman year. (See page 302 for 
details.) 

tStudents entering the EC curriculum take MH 161 and may elect MH 151 in their third 
quarter, Students entering the INM and PR curricula should take MH 151. 


+tElectives may be from any area, subject to departmental requirements, During the four 
yours of study a minimum of BY one muat be taken in Business and Economics and a minimum 
of 8% hours taken in non-business subjects. The remaining hours may be from anv area. The 
non-business subjects must Inchule a minimum of 20 quarter hours in (A) Humanities and Pine 
Arts and (By MathematicssNacural Science electives in addition to the freshman requirements. At 
least one course must he taken in cach category. 

tHtStudents who have not taken Typewriting in high school ate strongly encouraged to take 
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The Core Curriculum 


The Core Curriculum is designed in such a manner that some courses are 
introductory to advanced courses, while others are more integrative in purpose. 
Half the total credit hours of the Core Curriculum are in courses included in 
the Pre-Business Program, and the remainder in the junior and senior years. 
Students should take these courses in the particular year in which they are 
prescribed. 

Courses in the Core Curriculum 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
No, Hours 
EG 200-202 10 Economics I and I 
ACF 211-212 10 Vrinciples of Accounting I and It 
EC 274 5 Husiness and Economic Statistica 1 


25 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ACF S61 5 Principles of Business Finance 
MT 331 5 Principles of Marketing 
MN $10 5 Principles of Management 
MN Ml 5 Husiness Law I 
20 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 480 5 Kusines Policies and Administration 
Total Hours 5O 


Professional Option Programs 


The School of Business has four departments: Accounting and Finance, 
Economics and Geography, Management, and Marketing and Transportation. 
Each of these departments administers two or more Professional Option Pro- 
grams. 

Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to concentrate 
advanced work in a field of major interest during the junior and senior years. 
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By the time he, or she, completes the Pre-Business Program each student 
should choose one of the Professional Option Programs to follow. Those who 
wish to follow the Professional Option Programs in Economics, Geography, or 
Office Administration should make the choice by the beginning of the sopho- 
more year. 


The programs administered by each of the departments are listed below. 


Administering Department Programs 
Accounting and Finance Accounting (AC) 
Finance (FI) 
Economics and Geography Economics (EC) 
Geography(GY) 
Quantitative Methods (QM) 
Management General Business (GB) 


Industrial Management (INM) 
Food Industry Management (FIM) 
Office Administration (OA) 
Personnel Management 
Industrial Relations (PIR) 
Marketing and Transportation Marketing (MK) 
Transportation (TN) 


Department of Accounting and Finance 
Accounting (AC) 


A sound knowledge of the fundamentals of accounting is essential to success 
in any economic endeavor. Accounting is indeed the language of business, and 
accounting procedures and records are the basic ingredients for sound manage- 
ment decision-making in both business and non-business organizations, includ- 
ing public and philanthropic bodies. Extensive financial reports are required 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission with the sale of stocks and bonds 
which form the capital structure of our economic society. They are the basis 
for determining income taxes due federal and state governments. 

The Professional Option Program in Accounting provides broad training 
in the field of business and financial management. The student is required to 
take seven basic accounting courses above the sophomore principles courses, 
and may elect other courses to provide an emphasis in a particular field of 
managerial or public accounting. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 128) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 310 Mgt. Cost & Bdgt.5 ACF 311 Inter. Acct. 5 ACF 312 Inter. Acct. ____5 
ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. MN MI Bus. Law f= 5s ACs 5514 Income Tax —___5 
Finance ss )«60MT 831 Prin. of Mkt. _ 5s Elective - ee es 
Boe Pit. De Mee 5 Rieetee 6 ee iene eee 
a AE A 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Acct. Elec. — SC ACF 416 Anditin =a) cet, | Plier, ee 
Dept, Elective —$--$____.__5 MN 480 Bus. Policy Elective ———" 5 
Elective : i ee ee Ee 
Elective rea 
Total — 207 quarter hours 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
Accounting Finance 
ACF 410 — Cost Accounting (5). ACF 320 — Risk and Insurance (5). 
ACF 414 — Advanced Income Tax Acct. (5). ACF 321 — Property Insurance (5). 
ACF 415 — Bus. Information and Acct. Syst. ACF 322 — Life Insurance (5). 
(5). ACF 525 — Real Estate (5). 
ACF 417 — Advanced Accounting (5). ACF 340 — Personal Finance (5). 
ACF 418 — Accounting for Business ACF 36% — Advanced Business Finance (5). 
Combinations (5). ACF 367 ~— Money Markets & Financial Inst. 
ACF 419 — Governmental Accounting (5). P. 
ACF 490 — Special Probs. in Accounting & ACF 4(4 — Investments (5). 
Finance (5). ACF 466 — Securities Analysis (5). 
ACF 467 — Cases & Problems in Bus. Finance 


Three categories of electives are included in the curricula as follows; elective, accounting elective, 
and department clective. These should be chosen in consulation with the adviser. 


Finance (FI) 


In a modern capitalistic society, the influence and the responsibilities of 
financial executives have been expanding dramatically in recent years. Finan- 
cial officers are involved in the most profound decisions affecting the strategy 
of business operations. They decide to expand, merge, contract, and change. 

They are concerned not only with the pricing of products, but with the iniual 
decision to produce them, All aspects of business affairs ultimately reduce to 
dollar terms, and the financial officer's intimate and critical knowledge of the 
intricacies of financial operations place him in a very vital role in corporate 
management. 

The Professional Option Program in Finance offers students an opportunity 
to specialize in personal and institutional finance. Courses in real estate and 
insurance are available. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 128) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 310 Mgt. Cost & Bdgt..5 ACF 36% Ady. Bus. Fin. _..5 ACF 320 Risk & Ins. ____5 
ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. MT 33) Prin, of Mkt. _ 5 - MN M41 Bus. Law I ——__5 
Finance MN 810. Prim. (of seats a “Riethe —ee 
ACF 367 Siceer Mkts. & Wiectie oes eS | Rieter eee 
Financial Inst. —__5 
Elective 
SENIOR YEAR 
ACF 464 Investments —.5 ACF 467 age & Prob. in MN 480 Bus. Policy —.__5 
Og ee | Sen. Fa; eS) Dept, Ekettive —._.____ 5 
Bleetive: 5 eS «Dep. Elective —_ Elective 
kahve! es ee, eee 


Total — 207 quarter hours 
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ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 


Accounting Finance 
ACF 511 — Intermediate Accounting 1 (5). ACF 321 — Property Insurance (5). 
ACF 312 — Intermediate Accounting 11 (5). ACF $22 — Life Insurance (5). 
ACF 314 — Income Tax Accounting (5). ACY 828 — Real Estate (5). 
ACF 410 — Cost Accounting (5). ACF 340 — Personal Finance (3), 
ACF 414 — Advanced Income Tax Acct, (5). ACF 490 — Special Problems in Accounting & 
ACF 415 — fet Information and Accounting Finance (5). 

ystems (5). 


ACF 416 — Auditing (5). 
ACF 417 — Advanced Accounting (5). 
ACF 418 — Accounting for Bus. Combinations 


5). 
ACF 419 — Corataimental Accounting (5). 


Three categories of electives are included in the curricula as follows: elective, finance elective, 
and departmental elective. These should be chosen in consultation with the adviser. 


Department Of Economics And Geography 
Business Economics (EC) 


Businessmen, public officials and educators must understand the economic 
environment in which they live and function if they are to make sound manage- 
ment decisions. The Business Economics Professional Option provides the stu- 
dent with a background that constitutes a sound foundation for an adminis- 
trative or managerial position. Furthermore, the Business Economics Curriculum 
is constructed so as to give the student maximum flexibility—flexibiliry with 
regard to the options open to the student after graduation. The foundation 
provided by the core courses in economics, the other social sciences and business 
along with selected electives will equip the Business Economics student to work 
in the areas of marketing, management, accounting, or statistics, and in addi- 
tion, provides an excellent background for a student wishing to continue his 
education through graduate or professional study. (See also Economics Major 
in the School of Arts and Sciences.) 


During their freshman and sophomore years, students in Business Eco- 
nomics should follow the regular pre-business program with three exceptions. 
In the second quarter of the freshman year, they take MH 161; in the third 
quarter of the freshman year, they take GY 203; and in the second quarter of 


the sophomore year, they take PA 210. As juniors and seniors they pursue the 
following curriculum: 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
{See Pre-Business Program, page 128) 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
PO 209 Intr. Am. Gov't. 5 EC 456 Inter. Micro- MN 341 Bus. Law 1 5 
SY 201 Intr. to Socio. —__. 5 economics __-__ 5 MT 33) Prin. of Mkt. == § 
EC 451 Inter. Micro- EC 350 Labor Econ. 5S EC: - 360 Money & Bank. 5 
economics _______5 Elective es 
EH 253 Survey Eng. Lit. ___3 
SENIOR YEAR 
Dept. Elective 0.5 EC 454 His. Ec. Thought _5 MN 480 Bus. Policy® or 
Dept. Elective =. = == 5S sdDepe. Elective Dept. Elective ——— 5 
Option Elective 5 )=- Option Elective —- 5 SsdDept. Elective tine te ht” 
ee Option Elective . ee 





Total — 201 quarter hours 


Economics Departmental Electives are any EC designated courses except EC 206. 
*VFrerequisitey include MN $10 and ACF 361. 
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Economics Departmental Career Option Electives (15 hours in each option) 


Accounting: Optipa: ACF 310, ACF 312. ACF 414 

Environmental Control Option: GY 201 or AM 304, TE 424, AS 400, GY 404 

Finance Option; ACF S63, ACF 467. ACF 466, AS 505. EC 464 

Graduate School Option: AS 460, EC 455, EC 462. EC 485 

Industrial Relations Option; EC 444, EC 445, MN 4310 or TE 201, MN 442, MN 444 

Management Options AS $05. EC 402, EC 446, EC 471, EG 475. MN 310 or JE 201, MN 346, 
MN 380, PO 327 

Marketing Option: AS 301, MT 420, MT 482, MT 498, MT 434, MT 436 

Open Electives Option: all electives are open to the student 

Vlant Location Option: AS 400, GY 420, GY 460, MT 472 

Public Administration Option: AS 412, EC 455, EG 462, EC 404, EC 465, PO $20, PO 827 

Regional and Urban Planning Option: EC 459, EC 464, GY 340, GY 420, GY 460 

Mathtics Option: EC 874, EC 474, EC 475, (also see statistics offering in LE of MH) 

Transportation Option: EC 471, MT 472, MT 473, MT 476 


Geography (GY) 


The Geography Professional Option Program prepares students to serve a 
vital role in various agencies of the federal, state and local governments, in 
private business and in teaching. Agencies which find training in geography of 
especial value include the Geological Survey, the Forestry Service, the State 
Department, the Census Bureau, and the National Park Service, as well as city 
and state boards of industrial planning. Geographers assist private businesses in 
plant location, marketing research, and resource location and development. 
Geography teachers are in demand at both the high school and college levels. 
(See also Geography major in the School of Arts and Sciences.) 

Geography students follow the regular pre-business curriculum for the fresh- 
man year, except they take GY 102 — Principles of Geography — instead of an 
elective in the third quarter, During their sophomore, junior and senior years, 
Geography students take the courses shown below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 128) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
AGF 211 Intr. Acct T 5) AGF 212 Tntr, Acct. 15 EG 202 Economics 11 — st.) 
GY 20) Weather & Climate —5 EC 200 Economics 7 5 FH 45 BRP Writing ——o 
MN 207 Data Process. 4 GY 20% Economic Geography.5 GY 301 Geo.-Pol. Reds 8 
SP 202 App. Sp. Comm. 3 ROTC or Elective — 1 ROTC or Elective —______1 
ROTC or Biective od 


During their junior and senior years, students follow, with the guidance of their advisers, a 
xpoctalized program in Geography with options in business. economics, and planning. 








JUNIOR YEAR 
GY $05 Geo. of No. Amerita.5 MT 472 Econ. of Transp. 5 GY 407 World Resources —s) 
EC 274 hus, & Econ. GY 340 Cartography — 5 ioe Licerive* SS 
Statistics — = 5 Option Elective* 5 Elective SSS = 
Blertige’ se TD fee ete Rigetife eee 
SENIOR YEAR 
GY 460 Geo. of Mfg. - 5 GY 400 Dev. of Geo. GY 405 Cultural Geo. 5 
Option Elective® eee! Thought ~5 Elective a 
Elective $+ GY 404 Phys. Geo. ee eee — 
Elective _§ Option Elective* 5 Elective —— 3 





Total — 201 quarter hours 


GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
*Option electives are selected with consent of the adviser primarily from the following suggested 
” Business Option: MN 310, EC $60, MN S41, ACF 361, EC 402, M'T 435, and EC 471. 


Economits Option: EC 402, RC 452, EC 453, EC 457, EC 458, EC 459, and EC 471. 
Planning Option: ACF 323, GY 420, and other courses pertinent to urban or regional planning, 
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Quantitative Methods (QM) 


Businessmen and public administrators require the staff services of persons 
trained in statistics and quantitative methods of data analysis if they are to 
make sound administrative decisions. The Professional Option Program in 
Quantitative Methods has been developed to supply persons trained in the core 
requirements of business, with a sound understanding of the economic environ- 
ment in which they must work and with special knowledge in statistics and 
quantitative methods. This program provides a strong business and economic 
background for persons interested in the quantitative aspects of marketing or 
management. 

Students pursuing the Quantitative Methods Option follow the Pre-Business 
Program with the following exceptions: in the freshman year they take MH 160, 
Algebra and Trigonometry; MH 161, Analytical Geometry and Calculus; and 
MH 162, Calculus II, As first quarter sophomores, they take MH 163, Calculus 
If; and as third quarter sophomores, they take LE 204, Computer Program- 
ming. As juniors and seniors, they take the courses shown below. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 128) 








JUNIOR YEAR 
ACF 36! Prin. of Finance —5 MT 331 Prin. of Mkt... 5 MN S41 Bus. Law f ___._5 
ERtNG: 6. ee ' EC 474 Statistics 1 —__§ EC 475 Quan, Methods —_5 
Elective Dent,  Fieetive, 25S Ricerive te ne 
EC 374 Quality Control =} PN eS ee eee OO SS 
SENIOR YEAR 
Dept. Elective —.- > 5 Option Elective’ _.-. 5» MN 480 Bus. Policy** (or 
tion Elective? = = 5 Dept. Elective a) Dept. Elective) 5 
Cle i BR SS Elective cose 5 
SS ewe 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


“Students must take 10 hours from EC 460, EC 485, MH 467, MH 468, TE 416, and TE 440. 
**Prerequisites include MN 310 and ACF 361. 


rimental electives may be selected from any EC $00 or EC 400 level course in the Depart- 
saiigr Economics and Geography and general electives from any department within the University. 


Suggesied electives include any of the option electives plus MH 266, MH 267, MH 405, EC 451, 
EC 456, IE 314, TE $15, LE 316, Credit cannot be received for EC 206, 


Department of Management 
General Business (GB) 


The General Business Professional Option Program is designed for stucents 
who desire a broad, general business education. It requires a minimum of 
business courses. The student has a wide choice of elective courses. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 128) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
ACF 310 Mgt. Cost & Bdgt..5 MN 341 Business Law I 5 ACF 361 Prin. of Finance —5 
MT 331 Prin. of Mkt. 5 «MN 346 HLR. in Mgt. 5 =-MN 342 Business Law II or 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. —..5 EC 350 Labor Economics or MN 455 Legal Envrmnt. 5 
Humanities Elective? 3 EC 445 Indust. Relations 5 Elective a 9 
Humanities Elective 3 Humanities Elective 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
MN 442 Personnel Mgt. or FC. 446 Business Cycles or MN 480 Bus. Policies 5 
MN 380 Industrial Mgt. —5 KC 465 Public Finance 5 MT 472 Econ. of Trans. 5 
EC. 452 Comp. Econ, Sys. 5 GY 404, 405, of 407 5) (RNG eee 
a SS LS. 5 Elective —— 
Elective —=+ 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


*Homanities Electives must be selected from Economics, History, Literature, Philosophy, Poli- 
tical Science, Psychology, or Sociology. 


Electives in the junior and senior years may be selected from the 300 and 400 level course 
offerings of departments outside the School of Business. 


Industrial Management (INM) 


The Professional Option Program in Industrial Management is designed 
for students who wish to prepare themselves for managerial positions in indus- 
trial organizations. It requires study in computer applications, quantitative 
methods, human relations, management, and the utilization of these studies in 
management decision-making. Also, the student is permitted some free electives 
which he may use to study areas outside the School of Business. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program. page 128) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Quorter Second Quorter ied Quarter 
MN 310 Prin, of Mgt. —_ ACF 310 Mgt. Cost & Bdgt. ACF S61 Prin. of Finance — 5 
MT SS) Prins of Mkt. MN 346 Met. Hum. Rel, —— MN 380 Industrial Mgt. 5 


MT 456 Mkt. Res, Meth. 5 


_5 
5 
EC 445 Ind. Relations 5 
3 Humanities Elective —_____3 


FC 374 Quality Control 
TS 11), 212, TES, 14 of 1151 


SENIOR YEAR 


5 
5 
MN 541 Business Law 1 —_5 
TS 100 tour. Mfg. Proc. 2 








MN 481 Mgt. Analysis 5 MN 482 Mgt. Info, Sys. ..5 MN 480 Bus. Policies _____5 

Dept. Elective’* —. 5s Dept. Elective** —__ —5 Dept. Elective** ———eain 

Elective"** . - 5 Electivet** - Se a ee 
Humanities Elective* .——___3 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


*Humanities Electives in the junior and senior years must be selected from Economics, 
History, Literauure, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology. 
**Departmental Electives must be selected from the 300 and 400 level courses of the Manage: 
ment Department. 
***Electives in the senior year may be selected from the 900 and 400-level course offerings 
in the School of Business or other Schools in the University, 


Food Industry Management (FIM) 


This option is designed to prepare students for management positions in 
the vast food industries. Food processing, packaging and merchandising indus- 
tries provide many professional opportunities for university-trained personnel in 
business and management. 

Students in this option are required to follow the basic INM curriculum, 
but with the counsel of an adviser from the food science faculty, will elect 
appropriate courses in the area of food science and technology which will re- 
place a corresponding number of departmental and other electives in the INM 
program. Students electing this program should make their wishes known as 
soon as possible to the Office of Student Affairs of the School of Business so 
that they may be assigned a faculty adviser in the food science area. 
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Courses to be elected will be as follows: 


1. Freshman and sophomore years: 
a. Required 
(1) ADS 101 (3) Man's Food 
(2) ADS 201 (5) Introductory Food Science and Technology 
b, Recommended 
(1) CH 103-104 (10) Fundamentals of Chemistry 


2. Junior and senior years: 

a. Required 
(1) BY 220 (5) Introductory Microbiology 
(2) HF 340 (5) Industrial Food Preservation Technology 
(3) ADS 415 (3) Food Plant Sanitation 
(4) NF 372 (3) Fundamentals of Nutrition 

b. Recommended. A minimum 14 hours to be taken from the following 
group; 
(1) ADS 310 (3) Meat and Meat Products 
(2) ADS 312 (3) Dairy Food Processing 
(3) HF 343 (5) Food Analysis and Quality Control 
(4) HF 345 (3) Food Chemistry 
(5) ADS 410 (3) Meat Technology 
(6) ADS 412 (3) Frozen and Concentrated Dairy Foords 
(7) ADS 413 (3) Fermented Dairy Foods 
(8) ADS 414 (5) Food Microbiology 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (PIR) 


The Personnel Management and Industrial Relations Program is designed 
to prepare students for managing the personnel! and industrial relations activi- 
ties of various kinds of organizations. It blends studies in the areas of psychol- 
ogy. sociology, labor, industrial relations, and personnel management activities 
into a decision-making pattern for the organization's dealings with individual 
employees and unions. In addition, the program provides some free electives 
that the student may use to pursue studies of personal interest. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 128) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
MT 331 Prin, of Mkt. 5 MN 442 Personnel Mat. 5 AGF S6l Prin. of tus. Fins 5 
MN S10 Prin. of Mgt. h SY 201 Intr. Sociology 5 MN S41 Business Law Lt 5 
EC 350 Labor Economics 5 EC 474 Statisties U 5 MN 346 Met Hum Rel. 5 
Humanities Elective® —_... 3. Humanities Elective* —~%$ Humanitics Elective’ — 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 444 Labor Legis. 5 MN 449 Ady. Personnel Met. 5 MN 480 Rus. Volicies 5 
PG 461 Ind. Psychology or MN 444 Coll, War. Arb, mh MN 447 Wage & Sal. Adm, . 5 
SY 408 Ind. Sociology ... 5 Dept. Electivet** : 5 Elective** 3 5 
Elective*™ —..... SGC HMmanities Elective’ = 3 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


*Humanities Electives in the junior and senior years miutst be aclected from Economics, His 
tory, Literantire, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology 

**Electives in the senior year may be selected from the 300 and 10-level course offerings 
in the School of Business or orher departments in the University. 


***The Departmental Elective must be selected from the M00 and l00devel course offerings 
of the Department of Management. 
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Office Administration (OA) 


The Office Administratinn Program is designed to prepare students to be- 
come professional secretaries, administrative assistants or for other responsible 
positions in business, government, or professional offices, 


First Quarter 
MM ODS oe 160 


Mente 5 
PVE VOL Pangtiate Coen, s 
THY VU Work History % 
VE TOD Pade oof hye. Batt 
FO 200 boonomice 1 5 
MIN ZIG Staorthaand 1 5 
MIN 20) Pye UD er 

MN fot bey I 3 
MO 202 App, Spe Conn, 5 
MN 0 Transcription I —_5 
EG 274 Stavistios —eenee 
SY 201 Intr. to Soc, 5 
tb lective ———S SS. 
MN 405 Sec. Pro. I 5 
MN 207 Elec. Data Proc. 5 
Blective i 
Hlective 5 


“May be taken the fist of second quarter of the student's Treshman year, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quorter 


Flective 

Selon = 

EH 10% English Comp. 

HY (02 World Histary — 

VE 12 Beein. Swim, oF 
Group TP Course | 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 202 Koonomics I 
ACY Zit Tntr, Acet. 
MIN 211 Shorthand Tt 
MN 2o2 Tepe TIE or 
MN 20 type TV 


JUNIOR YEAR 
MN'.901. Trans.) 3)... 
MT S31 Marketing 
Hlective 
Flective 


wow 


bower 


wea 


SENIOR YEAR 
MN 404 Sec. Pr. II = 
Rist. = 
Elective / 
Elective 


veo 


Third Quorter 
Marth) Science Plective 3 
PH 105 English Comp, S 
HY (08 World History s 
MN 200 Type 1 or 
MN 201 Type Tt* -_=." 
PE Group He Cournet** 1 
ACK 212 tne. Acct, 5 
MN 212 Shorthand WT fh 
PH 45 KRY Writing 5 
Elective 8 
MN 400 Office Mach, ———.5 
MN 341 Bus. Law f 5 
AGF 361 Prin, of Bus. Fin. 5 
MN 305 Records Mgt. .—__3 
MN 402 Office Appren. —— 5 
MN 405 Adm. Mgt. or 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. —___5 
Elective z 5 


(See page 302.) 


** Students wih na previous typing experience should take Pypewriting 1. 1. and TL Students 


Ht, and TV. 


vith om ewe in bigh school take 1 Soulents with two sear in high school should 


commalt with OA stall 
***Soutonte tcking PE 102 may wleet @ course in either Group Lor Group Nh. 
A tow) ef 205 or 200 quater hours t required for gradition. 


The nonbusiness subjects must inciide a minimum of 20 quarter hours in (a) humanities and 
(b) mathematics-natural science electives in addition to the uniformly required cournes of the Uni 
versity in the freshman year. At least one course must be taken in each category, 


Dual Objectives Program 

Students may complement the Office Administration program by choosing 
suggested electives to prepare to teach. A Dual Objectives Program has been 
developed to meet the requirements in both the School of Business and the 
School of Education. By fulfilling the requirements of this program, the student 
carns a B.S. degree and qualifies to teach business subjects in secondary schools, 
The student who elects this program should make his wishes known as soon as 
possible to the Dean of the School of Business and the Dean of the School of 
Education in order to facilitare program planning and to minimize the possibil- 
ity of undue delays, (See statement of Dual Objectives Program and consult 
Dean's office for details.) 


Department of Marketing and Transportation 


| Marketing dominates in the management of business in the United States. 
It is.an area of constant adjustment to needs of existing and potential con- 
sumers in a dynamic society. The changing size and locations of firm opera- 
tions and the increasing quantity of new products continually entering the 
market are making more complex the vital functions of marketing and trans- 
portation. It is important that students understand both the economic and 
social implications of marketing and distribution; these options are designed 
to enable them to recognize and analyze problems in both areas. 
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Marketing (MK) 


The professional marketing option develops and prepares students for 
interesting and challenging positions in sales, advertising, marketing research, 
and marketing management. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 128) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MT 331 Prin. of Mkt. 5s ACF S61 Prin. of Finance —5 MT 435 Marketing rob. 5 
MN 410 Prin. of Mgt. — 5) ACF 310 Mgt. Cost. & Bdge. 5 MN S41 Business Law I 5 
SY 201 Sociology § Elective = - 5 Blective 5 
Elective —.—__ ee 3. Elective — SSS 
SENIOR YEAR 
MT 436 Mkt. Research 5 MN 480 Bus, Policies - J8 Dept: Elective... 5 
MT 437 Sales Mgt. —______5_ Dept, Elective 5 Dept. Elective ———_____5 
Flective . 5 Elective rn . Be let! +2. 5 


 —— 5 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


Electives for the Marketing and Transportation Options may be selected from the 300, 400 
level courses in the School of Business or other departments of the University upon approval of the 
student's adviser. Departmental electives may be selected from the 400-level course offerings 
of the Department of Marketing and Transportation. 


Transportation (TN) 


The professional transportation option is designed to give students an 
understanding of the interrelationship existing within marketing logistics and 
our national transportation system, This program prepares students for various 
positions in industrial firms, in government, and with the various carriers. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page '28) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MT S31 Prin. of Mkt. 5 MT 472 Econ. of Transp. 5 MT 485 Marketing Prot. 5 
MN 5310 Prin. of Met. 5 ACF M1 Prin. of Finance & MN MI Bus, Law I 5 
SY 201 Sociology 5 ACF 310 Mgt. Cost. & Bdge. 5 MT 475 Transp. Reg. Ind, 5 
Elective 3 Elective 3 Elective 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
MT 436 Mkt. Research 5 MYTP476 Motor Trans. 5 Dept. Elective 5 
MT 473 Logistics Mgt. 5 MN 480 Bus. Policies 5 Elective 5 
Elective ood Elective : 5 Elective 5 
Elective 5 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


Electives for the Marketing and Transportation Options may be «elected from the 300, 400 
level courses in the School of Business or other departments of the University upon approval of the 
student’s adviser. Departmental electives may be selected from the 400 level course offerings 
of the Department of Marketing and Transportation. 


MARKETING AND TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 


Marketing Transportation 
MT 432 Promotional Strategy ee MYT 472 Economics of Transportation 5 
MT 433 Retail Store Management 5 MT 474 Logistics Management a 5 
MT 434 Purchasing = ae MT 475 Transportation and Regulated 
MT 455 Marketing Problems So, 5 Industries : = = i] 
MT 456 Marketing Research Methods 5 MT 476 Motor Transportation 20000000 5 
MT 437 Sales Management _5 MT 49 Special Problems 
MT 438 Marketing Channel Systems — 5 in ‘Transportation — tl 
MT 440 International Marketing = 5 
MT 441 Consumer Analysis — - 5 


MT 490 Special Problems in Marketing — 1-10 


School of Education 


Truman M. Pierce, Dean 
J. Foster Watkins, Associate Dean 


J. Boyp Scesra, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council 
T for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers and school service personnel with the doctor's degree as 
the highest degree approved, 


Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration and supervision; counselor education; 
and educational media. Undergraduate programs lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education, Programs administered by the Graduate 
School lead to the degrees of Master of Education, the Master of Science, 
Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education, 


Programs and Degrees 


Undergraduate 


The Department of Educational Media prepares school library, educational 
media, and audio-visual personnel. Undergraduate minors are required to 
complete an elementary or secondary teaching credential in conjunction with 
their studies in media for certification as a school librarian. The Department 
provides a service function to the School of Education by offering courses 
which relate to all areas of professional education, 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers in the follow- 
ing programs of study: Early Childhood Education and Elementary Education. 
These curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and 
include study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, 
laboratory experiences, and provision for concentrations. 


The Department of Foundations of Education provides a service function 
within the School of Education. Courses which relate to the total educational 
enterprise and which are ordinarily included in the program of study of all stu- 
dents in teacher education are offered through this department. Courses in 
human development, educational psychology. philosophy, sociology and history 
of education, and research and experimentation are offered. 


The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation prepares 
teachers of health and pliysical education for grades one through 12. This cur- 
riculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes 
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study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory 
experiences, and specialization in health, physical education, and recreation 
administration. 


The Department of Secondary Education prepares teachers for secondary 
schools. This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion and includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in a major and minor 
teaching field, psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory cx- 
periences. Specialization in teaching fields include Art, English, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Music, Science, Social Science, Speecli Communication, 
and Theatre, 


The Department of Vocational and Adult Education prepares professional 
personnel in one of the following fields of specialization: adult education, agri- 
cultural education, basic vocational education, business education, distributive 
education, home economics education, industrial arts education, rehabilitation 
services education, Special Education (Behavior Disturbance, Mental Retarda- 
tion, and Speech Pathology) and trade and industrial education, These programs 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and prepare professional 
personnel for Career Development Programs at all Jevels, including post- 
secondary and adult education. Curricula include study in liberal arts, psy- 
chology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and in one 
of the above fields of specialization. All curricula require a common core in 
professional and vocational education. 


Interdepartmental Education provides courses in curriculum and teaching, 
special education, and higher education. 


Dual Objectives Program 


Students who are enrolled in Schools other than the School of Education 
who wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department 
and also to complete the degree requirements of the Teacher Education Program 
may pursue the dual objectives program. 

A student electing to pursue the dual objectives program will have an 
adviser in che academic department in which he is enrolled and an adviser in 
the School of Education. Advising the student concerning the curriculum of the 
academic department, including the major, minor and other requirements, will 
be the responsibility of the adviser in that department. The responsibility for 
advising the student on matters concerning the Teacher Education Program, 
which includes General Education, areas of teaching specialization, and Profes- 
sional Education, will be that of the adviser in the School of Education. The 
quarterly course schedule of the student will be approved by both advisers. 
Information describing the dual objectives program is available in the Suident 
Personnel Office of the School of Education in Haley Cemter and in the Olfice 
of the Dean of the School in which the student is enrolled. 


Applications and specific information about the criteria for selection and 
admission to Teacher Education are available in the Student Personnel Office 
in Haley Center. 5084. 
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Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administra 
tion and supervision; counselor education; educational media; elementary edu- 
cation; health education; physical education; secondary education; and voca- 
tional and adult education. 


Fifth and sixth-year programs of study in the above areas lead to the de- 
grees of Master of Science, Master of Education, and Specialist in Education. 


A program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is offered with 
areas of specialization in Administration and Supervision, Counselor Education, 
Elementary Education, Secondary Education, and Vocational and Adult Educa. 
tion, Specializations in Secondary Education include the following sub-speciali- 
zations: (a) Language Arts Education, (b) Mathematics Education, (c) Science 
Education, and (d) Social Science Education. See Graduate School Bulletin. 

Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Science 
in Education, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education are offered for 
junior college administrators, student personnel administrators, and teachers, 
These programs meet requirements of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, the Graduate School, and the School of Education. Sufficient flexibility 
exists to permit students to adapt programs to their individual needs. Course 
guides for each of the various programs are available in the Office of the Dean 
of Education. 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) and the Alabama State Board 
of Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, counselors, 
elementary and secondary teachers, and educational media specialists. Upon satis- 
factory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommendation of 
the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will be issued by 
the appropriate State Department of Education. Twenty-eight State Depart- 
ments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates to 
graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE, 


Students who are enrolled in schools other than the School of Education 
who wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department 
and also to complete the degree requirements of the Teacher Education Program 
may pursue the dual objectives program. (See page 140.) Students may also take 
courses in education and psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding 
of human growth and development, and teaching as a profession. They are 
eligible to take all such courses for which they satisfy prerequisites. 


For detailed requirements lor the Protessional Certificate (Ranks B, A, or 
AA), consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 1966, No. 14, 
available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 
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Student Personnel Services 


Virapa K. ScnvUessLer, Coordinator 
Haley Center 3084 
The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education assists 
the student in understanding the University and becoming a part of it, in 
identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his professional goals, 
in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and in securing employ- 
ment upon graduation. 


Recruitment, — Able young people are encouraged to consider teaching as 
a profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of America 
in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Association in 
colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed at seeking 
out, informing, and encouraging students. 


Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial aid are available in part-time 
employment and loans. One type of loan, Ure Student Loan Program financed 
by the National Defense Education Act, provides low-interest, long-term loan 
funds that are particularly attractive to School of Education students because 
of special provision for the prospective public school teacher. The NDEA pro- 
vides that if a student goes into teaching in a public elementary or secondary 
school, up to 50 per cent of the principal (plus interest) of the Joan may be 
cancelled. 

Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and 
employment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program provides University personnel 
with an understanding of the student's background, individuality, and needs. 
It assists the student in obtaining information about the University and its 
programs, in learning more about himself, and in selecting professional goals 
that are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen, transfer students and stu- 
dents pursuing the dual objectives program participate in an orientation pro- 
gram for two quarters, 

Counseling. — Each Education student is assigned to a faculty adviser who 
assists the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance include per- 
sonnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the Student 
Development Genter, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of Student 
Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, and ministers 
of local churches. Peer assistance is available through the Student National 
Education Association (SNEA) and a student operated service (HARDROC). 
Both of these services are located in HC 3064. 

The Selective Admission and Retention Program in Teacher Education. — 
The Teacher Education Program is composed of three basic components: the 
pre-professional program; professional education, including the professional 
internship; and major and minor teaching fields. 

The student will normally complete during his first two years the pre-pro- 
fessional program. Upon completion of 90 quarter hours of appropriate general 
education courses, the student should submit a written application to the Com- 
mittee on Selective Admission and Retention to Teacher Education. Criteria 
for admission are: (1) evidence of adequate scholastic ability, (2) completion of 
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general education requirements, (3) an overall grade point average of 1.0 (C). 
(4) evidence of proficiency in English, (5) completion of the Pre-Teaching Field 
Experience Program, and (6) potential for teaching, evidence of emotional sta- 
bility, and absence of undesirable personal characteristics. 

These criteria also apply to transfer students. 

While retention in the Teacher Education Program is based on the con- 
tinuous evaluation of the student, a formal evaluation takes place as a pre 
requisite for admission to the professional internship. At least one quarter prior 
to the internship the student must submit to the Selective Admission and Re- 
tention Committee a formal application for internship approved by his adviser. 
Requirements for admission to the professional internship are: (1) admission to 
the Teacher Education Program, (2) completion of appropriate courses in area 
of specialization, (3) a grade point average of 1.25 in all courses completed in 
professional education and in the teaching major and minor, and (4) evidence 
of emotional stability and absence of undesirable personal characteristics. 


In order to be eligible for graduation with teacher certification, a student 
will be expected to complete the requirements identified above and achieve a 
grade point average of 1.5 in his courses in education and in his teaching major 
and minor. 

Persons with degrees other than in education may make application tor 
study in a curriculum leading to professional certification. Academic back- 
ground and work experience are evaluated for purpose of developing the most 
effective program possible for each student, 


Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for ad- 
mission to teacher education are available from tbe Student Personnel Office 
in Haley Center 3084. 


Placement and Follow-up. — The Teacher Placement Service provides 
assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable positions and assistance 
to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested in placement should 
contact the Student Personnel Office, Haley Center 3084, Follow-up studies of 
successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. Further information 
may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Personnel Services in Haley 
Center. 


Field Services 


R. S. Crark, Coordinator 
Haley Center 3002 


Field Services constitute the phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the School available to 
individuals and groups off campus. Field Services enable the School to com- 
bine its three major functions; instruction, research, and extension; and make 
them available to off-campus groups for continuous improvement of public 
education in the State and region, Major categories of services are available. 
These: follow: 

Off-Campus Instruction. — This instruction is available through the Field 
Laboratory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete a total of 16 
quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree. The program uses 
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the local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided 
as a framework for solving instructional problems related to various areas ol 
study. The program may be used as a supplement to existing in-service programs 
or as a basis for developing such programs. 


Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups interested 
in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may consist of a 


series of lectures or workshops and are ayailable to groups.of professional and 
non-professional personnel interested in short courses in some specilic aspect 
of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Edu- 
cation are presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the Alabama 
Education Television Network, Telecasts direct and enrich teaching programs 
for elementary and secondary school students, and assist teachers in their pro- 
fessional career development programs. 


Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained elsewhere in this Bulletin. A schedule of courses and specific 
course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational Tele- 
vision, Auburn University. 


Lecture and Consultative Service. — The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of educa- 
tion. The Office of Field Services coordinates the services of these faculty mem- 
bers for lecture and consultative services. These services may be used with in- 
service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops and in- 
stitutes, and community clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys or 
surveys in specific areas of education such as school plant utilization and con- 
struction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and teach- 
ing programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Education. 
Surveys may be conducted as separate projects or in conjunction with the Field 
Laboratory Program described above. 


Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns and 
organizations, school and community projects, the development and evaluation 
of testing programs, and the use of instructional materials and facilities. The 
assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these activities, 
either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional and survey 
services described above. 


Correspondence Study. — Correspondence study provides undergraduate 
instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Courses 
parallel to those given on campus are available in English, education, economics, 
health, physical education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and 
sociology. Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. All the courses 
carry college credit, For information concerning the Correspondence Study 
Program of Auburn University, see page 47 of this Catalog. 
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Learning Resources Center 


CLARENCE D. Wricut, Coordinator 


The Learning Resources Center (LRC) located in Haley Center is a 
service component for the School of Education. The LRC provides media 
services which includes maintaining extensive collections of filmstrips, tratis- 
parencies, disc recordings, tape recordings, kits, educational games, and programs 
of instruction. LRC personnel assist the faculty and students in the School of 
Education with the production, selection, and utilization of learning materials, 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


H. W. Green, State Supervisor 
Assistant Supervisors Hottey, HAccoma, Lewis, Secters, AND Wauere 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of Edu- 
cation maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory division, This 
service extends to 400 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited high 
schools of the State. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


F, W. Jenkins, Supervisor 
CANTRELL, CAUGURAN, LAMBERT, AND Ronrets, Counselors 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the Jocal Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training, and placement services to handicapped citizens. The Re- 
habilitation Service also makes available to handicapped citizens such services 
as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, herapeutic Wreatment. and arti- 
ficial appliances, when these services are essential 10 training and/or employ: 
ment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 


Undergraduate Curricula for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


The following statements set forth requirements and guides for the develop- 
ment of programs for students pursuing a teacher education curriculum. Re- 
quirements for the pre-professional program, the program of professional edu- 
cation, and the fields of teaching specialization are stated, Listed also are 
scholastic requirements, total credit requirements, recommended courses, and 
provisions for electives in the different preparation programs. 
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I. Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Education or those enrolled in other 
Schools who are pursuing the Dual Objectives Program must meet the follow- 
ing scholastic requirements: a grade point average of 1.0 (on a 3 point scale) 
for admission to Teacher Education and a grade point average of 1.25 in all 
courses completed in professional education and in the teaching major and 
minor for admission to the professional internship. A grade point average of 
1.5 in courses in education and the teaching major and minor is expected for 
graduation with certification. 


II. Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-professional program as outlined partially fulfills the liberal arts 
requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program 
leading to professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secondary 
schools. A major portion of the pre-professional requirements will be completed 
prior to admission to the teacher education program. 


English 


EH 101-102-105 English Composition (5-3-3) ——w 9 
SC 202 Applied Speech Communication (5) —— eee | 
Literature (American, English or World) —-—- EEE (XG 


Social Science 

MY 101-102-108 World History (5-5-5) 
or 

HY 204-205-206 Technology and Civilization (5-3-3) 

SY 201 Intreluction to Sociology (5) 


Approved Social Science electives selected from Economics, Geography, — 
History, Political Science and Sociology - 








2 St 








Science 


Biological 


Bi 101 Prin, of Biokwy (5) 

BL 102 General Phont Biology (5)* 

KL 103 General Animal Biology (5) Seleet 1 
BI 104 Hiology in Human Affairs (5) 

ZY 220 Human Anatomy and Ihysiology (5)** 


Physical 


CH 101-102.1031. General Chemistry (2-2-1) 
or CH 108.104 

YS 204 Frid, of Physics (5) 

GL 101-102 Intr. Geology (5) 

AM 304 Meteorology (5) Select 2 

AY S10 Farth Science (5) 

VHS 100-101 Physical Science (5-5)"** 

PHS 151-152 Physical Science (5-5) 


Mathematics 

Approved Math Course (5) ——— —— — a 
Physical Education 

VE 101-102 or Group I, Group If [1-1-1) = — 





Orientation 


Freshman Orientation or Transfer Orientation (1) So ~ 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1) aes 
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Foundations of Education 


FED 218 Human Development (5) ~— — = - = 
FED 214 Psychological Foundations of Education (5) —— = = 


*Science Education majors and minors 
**Health and Physical Education majors 
***Elementary majors 





ou 


III. Professional Requirements 


This phase of the Teacher Education Program develops competence in the 
content and skills of professional teacher education. It adds depth of under- 
standing and gives social meanings to the knowledge acquired. Required pro- 
fessional studies are concerned with the growth and development of the indi- 
vidual, the nature of society, and the functions of education in society. Through 
the study of professional literature, observations, and laboratory experiences, 
the student acquires knowledge regarding the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, the administration and organization of schools, curriculum development, 
teaching and learning processes, learning resources, and the evaluation of teach 
ing effectiveness. 


A. Foundations of Education 


The philosophical, social, and psychological Foundations of Education pro- 
vide background resources essential to effective participation in the teaching 
profession. The field emphasizes the concepts, principles, and theories essential 
for understanding and improving educational practices in light of historical 
developments and current social needs, Formal classwork includes an analysis 
of historical, philosophical, social, and psychological considerations upon which 
the educational enterprise is based. 


Foundations of Education provides the resources and methods of formu- 
lating, evaluating, and revising educational policies, curriculum designs, schemes 
of school organization and support, and strategies for teaching and learning. 
All students in the teacher preparation program will complete FED 213, Human 


Growth and Development; FED 214, Psychological Foundations of Education: 
FED 320, Social Foundations of Education; and FED 480, Philosophical Foun: 
dations of Education. Evaluation of the aims and achievements of the educs- 
tional enterprise as a whole is a concern of each of these Foundational studies. 
Also, required laboratory experiences, including the Pre-Teaching Field Ex- 
perience and the Professional Internship, are evaluated in one or more of these 
Foundations courses. 


B. Teaching and Program 


This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to assist the 
student in acquiring the knowledge, understanding, and skills deemed essential 
for success in the different specializations. Curriculum development, method: 
ology, teaching and learning resources, and evaluation of teaching effectiveness 
are emphasized in the various areas of specialization. Each student in the 
teacher preparation program will complete the courses listed under the school 
program in which he is preparing to teach, 
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1. Elementary Education 
A. ey Childhood Education 











> $20 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education Po 
FED 420 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education 1 — SS 
EED 455 Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs s 

fh. Elementary Education 
FED SOIK Curriculum 1 — - ” a a eee | | 
FED 4018 Curriculum 1 = 10 
EED 450 Analysis of Elementary Instructional | ‘Strategics ao | 





C. Special Education (Mental Retardation and Behavior Disturbances) 











EED SOIC or 301D Curriculum I = ——— = 10 
EED 401C or 401D Curriculum I aS - Ww 
2. Secondary Education 
SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
IED 414 Teaching in Elementary and a Schools (Major Fickle! == 5 
SED 410 Program in Secondary School, 
IED 423 Program in Elementary and Gecoudiiry Schools (Major Field) — ae 
SED 405 Teaching in Secondary School, or 
SED 410 Program in Secondary School (Minor Field) or 
TED, HPR, or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary School, 
IED, HPR, of VED 425 Program in Elementary and Secondary "Schools {Minor Field) 3 
3. Vocational and Adult Education 
VED 410 Occupational Information = —_—— —3 
VED 414 Program in Area of Specialization® — — ——— a 
VED 415 Teaching in Area of Specialization*® ra ew i 
VED 456 Learning Resources in Area of Specialization — —S— = ae 
VED 423 Program in Basic Vocational Education (Minor Field) = = 3 





*Teaching and Program courses VED 411 and VED 412, are required in major for students 
in home economics education, 


4. Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


A. Health Education 
HPR 414A Teaching in Elementary Schools and Secondary Schools, and 
HPR 423A Program in Area of Specialization eRe Fick} ae ——— 
*Minor Field _ ae —s | 
B. Health and Physical Education 
HPR 4148 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and 
HPR 423B Program in Area of Specialization (Major Field) - 6 








*Minor Field SSS a = 3 
ngs Physical Education, Recreation composite major-minor 
B above for Major Field — =< | 
pds: Administration 
HPR 423C Program in Area of Specialization = =e | 


SED 405 Teaching in Secondary Schools, or 
SED 410 Program in Secondary School (Minor Field) 


or 
1ED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
TED or VED 425 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


C. Laboratory Experiences 


The Laboratory Experiences Program provides sequential learning oppor- 
tunities in public school and community settings for all students throughout the 
teacher preparation program. Laboratory experiences are provided primarily 
through the following programs; (1) Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, 
(2) Extended Laboratory Experiences including a para-professional Jevel pro- 
gram for secondary majors, (3) Cooperative Education Program, and (4) the 
Professional Internship. 


The Pre-teaching Field Experience Program provides an initial base-line 
laboratory experience for all students in the teacher preparation program. It is 
initiated in the course, Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (EED, SED, 
VED 104 and HPR 108), with specific follow-up responsibilities assigned to the 
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Foundations Department (FED 213, FED 214, and FED 520). Students are re- 
quired to participate in the program a minimum of ten full days at the begin- 
ning of the public school term in the fall quarter of the year. This experience, 
u prerequisite lor wdmission to the Professional Teacher Education Program, 
involves the student in planning and evaluating learning experiences, counsel- 
ing, participation in pre-school conferences and faculty study, school and com: 
munity meetings, and involvement in actual teaching situations. 


The Extended Laboratory Experiences Program provides meaningful lab- 
oratory experiences for students concurrently with their enrollment in profes- 
sional education courses (EED 301 and FED 214; EED 401 and FED 320; SED 
405 and 410; HPR 414 and 423; IED 414 and 423; VED 414 and 425), These 
courses are scheduled to provide the student an opportunity to gain work 
experiences in the Auburn, Opelika, or Lee County Schools. 


The Co-operative Education Program provides laboratory experiences for 
certain students involved in the teacher preparation program on an alternating 
quarter arrangement with college attendance. (For description see page 48) . 


The Professional Internship is a full Ume assignment in an offeampus 
school and community. Experiences include personal and professional con- 
tacts with various phases of community life and the application of concepts, 
skills and knowledge the student has wequired in classroom situations. 


The student enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes « full quarter to the 
internship. No additional coursework, correspondence or regular, is permitted 
during the internship quarter. ‘The program is divided into three phases: 
orientation, off-campus experience, and evaluation. Students must be admitted 
to the Teacher Education Program prior to the Professional Internship and must 
have completed appropriate courses in their areas of specialization. 

The Internship for students with a major or minor in art; theatre; health, 
physical educition and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech communica 
tien, and speech pathology, requires experience in both elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Students who have had teaching experience or other related experiences 
may be permitted to satisfy the Internship through a special program which is 
offered for 10 quarter hours credit during the Summer Quarter in leu of the 
Professional Internship. Students will be considered on an individual basis for 
the special program. 

Professional Internship courses in the various departments are listed as follows: 


EED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary Schools 
IED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


HPR 425 Professional Internship in Health and Physical Education in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools 


SED 425 Professional Internship in Secondary Schools 
VED 425 Professional Internship in Vocational and Adult Education 


Other laboratory experiences for students are provided within the frame 
work of courses in the ‘Teacher Education Program. 
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IV. Requirements for Major and Minor Fields 
of Specialization 


Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a 
minor in the respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for 
each field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional 
and professional education. The requirements also exclude the use of any 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study. 











SUBJECT MINOR MAJOR 
Adek . Zdhatin .—$—___.___._____B.— 
Composite SSS SSS SS ae | 
seer a een TO 
General yy ee SS SS 
_——— Agriculture SS eo RN 
aS. SSS ee en ee ee 
Basic Nive eg Education 
Basic Ag. ALS sse eS ay OE eS 
SS a pa eT 
pe Se a a ST ase Le | 
Batic’: Met) Tec. ee SNS SSS 
eg ee a SS SSeS "| 
Business Education 
TD er Cf 
Dh SSS SSS SSS 
Composite 


Business Management 
eM a | 
Distributive hese ec a 88 SE EE ee 




















Composi 70 
Rleomioet Media — oa 
DMIW sa eee 40 
Forei; Language = 40 
Health Education 52 
Health and Phys. Education ~ a DG 
Health, Phys. Ed., Recreation 

OS ee ee ee ee 
Home Economics - ee 

Com; — . = ee Se! 
Industrial Arts a ————— 27. Sa ead Sete aE 

Roaece 

ic Power Mech. ee | 





Basic Metal Tech, — — 
Basic Drafting and Design = 






























































een SD ee 8 6 Oe ae 
M Goninosite) 5 
usic s. == | ‘a SE ee 
Composite “5 
nostro. and Choral 
Choral and Klemen. School Music Se Swe eS 
Recreation Admin, — cred i — = 79 
ee 0 8) eo Se a en | 
Sci 
Gen, Science _. . oe 45 
Biolog. Science —. = —” ao 45 
— Physio —. _ _ = a 
SS 8 SS eee | | 
Chemistry —__ J 30 SS | 
Social Science 
Gen. Soc., Science ____ ss 45 
ye ae bee eS 2S SESS SaaS 9 
Geography — = = 0. 
Soc = : ee. —— eS eee 
History iin 30. 40 
Polit. Science ————— 40 
Psychology —_. 28 
CO a ae 47 
Speech San ——-s * eee eT 
Composite —— e 
tre 4 ps a 


Thea a a re 
Trade and Indus. Ed. = = 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
Minor: 30 Hours 


CED 421 Guidance in the Public Sch, 5 
VED 413 Nature of Adult Ed, i 
VED 425- sae Intern. in Voe. and Adult 
VED 466 Tchg. Outof Sch, Groups 3 


VED 469 Commun. Prog, in Adult Ed. 5 
VED 49! Prob. in Tchg, the Disady. Adult__..5 
Approved Elewive 2.2.-- = | 


Composite 80 Howrs 


PG 407 Maturity and Aging —— 
CED 421 Guidance in the Pub, Sch, —— 
VED 410 Occupational Info, <= a 
VED 415 Nature of Adult Ed. — 
VED 456-F Leng. Res. in Area of Spec. — 
VED 466 Tebhg, Out-of-Sch. Groups 
VED 469 Commun, Prog. in Adult Ed, 
VED 491 Prob. in Tehg. the Disady. Adult or 
EED 402 Curr, T Rdg, and Other Lang. Arts 
SED 475 Prob. in Improv. of Rdg, at the 
Sec. Sch. Level — 
Teaching Concentration —— 


woe 


i 


Su uv owe 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Major: 75 Hours 

AS 301 Agricultural Marketing 
AS 401 Farm Management “ 
VEU 404 Practicum in General Metals 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 
AY 307 General Soils 
ADS 200 Introductory Animal and 

Dairy Science 
MF 221 Landscape Gardening: 
ZY 402 Economic Entomology — 
Approved Electives in Gen. 
Agriculture or Technical Agriculture —— 


OU Wu 


35 


ART 

Minor: 35 Hours 
AT 105 Drawing 1 
AY 106 Drawing 11 
AT 81 Design Fundamentals 1 
AT [82 Design Fundamentals 11 
AT 222 Painting 
AT 358 Art History I 
AT S42 Elementary School Art 


Major: 50 Hours 
Minor Requirements 
AT 227 Sculpture 1 =< = 
AT $22 Painting U1 — 
AT Approved Elective 


Voonauac 
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BASIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Students pursuing a course of atudy in basic 
vocational education must sclect both a major 
and minor within the Department of Vocational 
and Adult Education. 


A. Basic Agricultural Education 

Minor: 28 Hours 

HF 221 Landscape Gardening 

HF 224 Plant Propagation - 

ADS 204 Animal Nutrition 

AS 401 Farm Management 

AS 410 Agriculture Business Management 

AY %07 General Soils 
Mojor: 43 Hours 

Minor Requirements 

ADS “S05 Livestock Production 

AY 201 Grain Crops 

AY 101 Forage Crops 


vVebouw 


win 


B. Basic Building Construction 
Minor: 28 Hours 


AT 10) Thr. to Buildings 
BY 102 Drawinw and Projections 


vo 


Education 


BT 206 Materials and Construction 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals —___ 5 
VED 405 The School Shop = 
VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 
and Maintenance —— 


Mojor: 43 Hours 


Minor Requirements ae 
BT 220 Mechanics of Structure — 5 
BT 421 Construction Problems I —— | 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity - 





C. Basic Distributive Business 
Minor; 26 Hours 
MT 331 Principles of Marketing ——..._._ __ 5 
MT $58 Salesmanship one 
MT 433 Retail Store Management — 5 
HE 306 Personal Appearance and 
Social Interaction ee 
VED 462 Directed Work Experience — st | 
Approved Elective —.——__ - Saale 


Major: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements eae | 
ACF 211 Intr. to Accounting — = SE 
MN 341 Business Law — SS: 
MT 432 Advertising ———— 
MT 438 Retail Merchandising 


D. Basic Metal Technology 
Minor: 29 Hours 


Engineering Drawing 1 : 
ri Pk Drawing I = 
ding Science and Application 

Ss Machine lool Laboratory 

S 114 Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication 
S 115 Foundry Technology 

$ S08 Gages and Measurements —— 

Ss 

¥ 

FE. 


Ts 
TS 
1S 


102 
105 
12 W 
118 


406 Problems in Machining 
D404 Practicum in General Metals 
lL) 405 The School Shop 


Mojor: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements 
EG 204 Kinematics of Machines 
1S S401 Manufacturing Processes: Casting: . 
TS $07 General Metals 
tS 405 Problems in Welding Enginecring — <= 


ee ee 


T 
r 
T 
x 
Vv 
Vv 
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E. Basic Power Mechanics 
Minor: 29 Mours 
TS 102% Engineering Drawing 1 
TS 105 Enginecring Drawing I — 
TS 204 Kinematics of Machines 
TS 113 Machine Tool Laboratory 
TS $08 Gages and Measurements 
VED 400 Introduction to Power Machines 
VED 401 Via um in Small Gasoline 
gines 

VE 402 ‘Automotive Consctruction and 


Repa 
VED 405 The "School Shop — 


Major: 44 Hours 
Minor Requirements 
TS 406 Problenm in Machining _ 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals 
Approved Elective 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION*® 


A. General Business 
Major: 67 Hours 
MN 200, 20}, 202 Typewriting 1, 11, TIT 
ACF 211, 292, S11, 312 Accounting - 
MN 207 Elec. Data Pro. Principles 
MN 405 Records Management 
MN $10 Principles of Management 
MT 441 Principles of Marketing 
MN M1 Husiness Law 
FH 345 Business and Profewional Writing 





i} 


| | 
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MN 400 Office Machines 2 a. 
MN 405 Administrative Manageme: nt _—— 


B. Office Administration 
Major: 67 Hours 


202 ‘Typewriting I, Wf, Wt 9 
212, S00 Shorthand 1, 11, 


MN 200, 201, 
MN 210, 211, 


1, Transcription To samo 
ACF 2tt, 212 Accounting SST 
MN 207 Elec, Data ro, & Computer bien a 
MN 305 Records Mynagememt — s 
MN S10 Principles of Management ates 
MN S41 Business Law Se 5 
MN 400 Office Machines : SS 


MN 405 Secretarial Procedures TF ——— =. 


C. Business Management 
Composite Major: 80 Hours 





MN 200, 201, 202 ‘Typewriting 1. 1, Ut 9 
ACF 215, 212, 319, 312 Accounting 20 
MN 207 Elec. Data Mro. & Computer Prog. — 5 
MN 305 Records Management — 8 
ACK 440 Pedsonal Finance or 
MN 447 Job Evalution = = | 
MN S41. 442 Business Law - 10 
EH 45 Business and Professional ‘Writing - Se 
EC 4600 Money and Banking = LF 
oe 400 Office Machines =— a 
M' S31 Principles of Marketing —— 5 
D. Management Services 
Composite Major: 80 Hours 
MN 200, 201, 202 Vypewriting 1, If, TIT. 9 
MN 210. 211, 212, 300 Shorthand 1, TI, 
IH. Pranscription I 20 
ACE 211, 212 Accounting 10 
1k SOL Flee, Data Pro. & Computer Prog. 5 
MN 805 Records Management a ee | 
MN 310 Principles of Management 5 
ACF M0 Personal Finance a 3 
MN 341 Business Law pongsad =< 5 
EC 350 Labor Economics _ 
MN 400 Office Machines 5 
MN 40% Sceretarial Procedures DP —— 5 
MT SS! Principles of Marketing —— 5 


*EC 200 and 202 to be taken in social science 
general education arcu. For the 5 hours of re- 
quired mathemati MH 150 of 160 is recom- 
mended. MH 161 may profitably be used as an 
elective. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Composite 70 


HC. 202 Keonomic UT _~——: 

MI 331 Principles of Marketion 

EG 271 tnsiness & F wmic Statistics 1 

ACK MO Personal F 

C350 Labor 

ME 482 Mromotr gies, Ir, 

MP 499 Retail More Management 

ME 494 Purchasing 

MT 455 Marketing Problen 

MU 438 Marketing Channel Systeme 

MN 442 Personnel Miarnugement 

FID 45% Coordination & Supervision ia VED 

VED 446 Vocational and Adult Eriucation 

VED 462 Directed Work Psperienme 
Ehvtives in area of interest 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
(School Library and Audio-Visuol Personnel) 
Minor: 28 Hours 


M 400 Learning Resources 
EM 410 Media for Children : 
FM 415 Media for Young Adults 
PM 490 Reference Materials and Services 
PM 440 Organization and Administrition 
of Media Services = 
EM 450 Classification and Cataloging 
of Media a 
VM 195 Practicum in Media Service —— 
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ENGLISH 
Minor: 20 Hours 


FH 390 Advanced Composition 
EH 401 Advanced Grammar or 
EH 441 Introduction to the Study of 

Language ap 
Approved Electives 300-400 


Se 





English Courses z es | 
Mojor: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements 20 
EH 357 or 358 Survey of American Literature 5 
EH 451 of 452 Shakespeare. 5 
Approved Electives $00-400 
English Courses SST: 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
A. Sponish 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL IS) Blementary Spanish fi 
FL. 182 Elementary Spanish 6 
FL 231 Intermediate Spanish — 5 
FL 232 Intermediate Spanish 5 
FI, 38) Advanced Spanish 2. 5 
FL S82 Advanced Spanish —_ 5 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements 80 
FL, 431 Contemp. Spanish Lit. t wnat! | 
FL 482 Contemp. Spanish Lit, WH 5 
B. Germon 
Minor: 30 Hours 
Fl. 15) Elementary German ——____ 5 
FL. 152 Elementary German 5 
FL, 251 Intermediate German ae * 
FL, 252 Intermediate German = ——_ fi 
FL. 351 Advanced German - —5 
FI, 352 Advanced German 5 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements =i 
FL 451 History of German Literature: 5 
PL. 452 Histor of German Language 5 
C. French 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL, 121 Elementary Fremh — 
FL 122 Blementary French 5 
FL 221 Untermecinte French 5 
FL. Yee Intermediate French 5 
FL. S21 Advanced French = 5 
FL. $22 Advanced French 5 


Mojor: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements 
FE 421 History of French Literature 4 
FL. 422 History of French Language 


=] 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Minor: 31 Hours 
HER T5 tHealth Science 
HPR 245 School and Community Health 
HPR 306 Drog Use aml Abuse 
HVR SOF Health Instruction 
HPR 405 First Aid 
NV OOO Nutrition amt Man + 
NPGS Community Family Health 
Approved Health Electives 


Susuuwuls 


Major: 52 Hours 
Mitton Requirements 
bH fA Medical Voealuliry 
HR Wh Problems of Health Education and 
Health Observation of School 
Children 
IED 476 bxceptional Child 
VY 428 Public Health 
Approved Health Elective 


- 
= 


wou 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Major: 56 Hours 


FE Courses in Physical Education Service 
Program (3 courses in areas other 
than those taken to meet general 
edication requirements) 

Theory and Techniques (choice of 
4 courses) « HPR 117, 118, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 125 é 

"R 15 Health Science 

’R 201 History and Principles of Health, 
Physical Fducation and Recreation 

212 Elementary School Activities 

HPR S15 Kinesiology* 

HR 245 School and Community Health - 

HPR S16 Evaluation in Health, Physical 

Kducation & Recreation 

HPR 385 Principles of Recreation — 

MPR 395 Health Instruction ; 

Teaching and Coaching (choice 

of 1 course) 202, 20%, 204, 206, 

207, 208, 209, 210 - 

HPR 401 ig eA et and Administration 

of Health, Physical Education and 
RKeereation 

HPR. 405 Physiology of Muse war Activity 

VM 22) Anatomy and Physiology 

MPR’ Approved electives in Health or 

Physical Education 
* Prerequisites: ZY 221, Physics 204. 


colece tote: te 


wv wen 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 
Composite: 77 Hours 

Major Requirements (Health and Physical 

Education} 

HR 386 Recreation Leaderhip 

HPR 485 Social Reereation - 

HPR 403 First Aid = 

MVR 410 Adaptive Physical Education —— 

HPR Teaching aod Coaching (choice of 

} course) HPR 202, 205, 204, 206, 

207, 208, 209, 210 

Approved elective in Health 

Education 

Approved elective in Recreation 


ta us tn ce 


—— 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
Major: 68 Hours 

F 104 Prin, of Foods and Nutrition 
CD 110 Contemporary Home Economics 
‘A LS Housing For Man 
‘A 115 Clothing and Man — 
A 105 Fundamentals of Clothing 
TA TG Att for Byeryday Living 
NF (12 Nutrition and Man 
VY 204 Meal Management 
CA 205 Clothing for the Pamily 
= 206 Garment Serene 
‘CD 
“A 
SA 3 
AS 
oA 
1A 4 


{ 


Ow we te te 


See blower Arranging 

157 ‘The Family and Human 
Development 
Home Equipment 


28 


%% 
3 The House Select 1 

1S Home Furnishings 

as Interior Home Problems 

St Man-Rnvironmental Relations 


eA Ye 


cp SUN Theories Home Management 
CD 443 Home Management Residence 
CD 337 Family Relations 
Approved clectives 
FCD 267 Growth aut Development of 
Children 


Composite 
Major Requirements 
Compiction of A, B, CG or D 
A. Clothing and Textiles 


CA 455 Consutoer “Textiles 
CA 305 Clothing Dowen 


oe wuvnur 


Be 


vu 


CA 455 Flat Vattern Designing b 
Approved Electives from 300-400 courses 5 


B. Family Life and Child Development 
FOD 287 The Child in a Culturally 
Disadvantaged Family 5 
FCD M17 Adolescent and the Family 5 
FOD 417 Guidance of Children — ee 
PCO 467 Parent Education - = 2.1 


C. Nutrition and Foods 
NV 358 Community and Family Health ..__.38 
NE 462 Problems in Community Nutridon 3 
NF 452 Family Nutrition 5 
NV 472 Advanced Community Nutrition — 8 
NF 488 International Nutrition 5 
NF 492 Infant and Child Nutrition 5 


D. Home Management, Housing ond 
uipment 


CA 255 Home Equipment or CA 313 
Home Furnishings 
GA S05 


5 
‘The House or CA 343 Interior 
Home Problems 5 
CA 495 The Consumer and the Market 5 
FOD 441 Family Financial Managemen 5 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Minor: 27 Hours 


1 Woodworking : 7 
2 Welding Science 

S Miachine Tool Laboratory 

2 

07 


DD Ne et ee 


Sheet Metal Design 
i» Poundry ‘Technology 
Advanced Wood 
General Metals 
» 407 Practicum in Electricity 
S45 Creative Crates 
DY 246 Instructional Drawing 
102 Kngineering Drawing 


Mojor: 50 Hours 


VED 106 Teac in Building LORMAN, 
nd Maintenance ial 
VED 409 Traching Hectronies in 
Industrial Arts - 
Klective in Metal Area 
Klective in Power Area 
Elective in Drawing Arca = 





foun & 


A. BASIC POWER MECHANICS 
Composite: 75 Hours 


VED 246 Tnstructional Drawing 

102 Fr ccring Drawing 1 

105 Engineering Drawing I 

TES Machine ‘Boot Lab. 

Wek Gages & Measurements 

(1D 400 Tntroduction to Power Mechanics 
P40) Practicum in Smatl Engines 

ht) 402 Automotive Constniction & Repair 
\N SOY Tractors aml Engines 

105 The School Shop _ 
1) Womlworking 

12 Welding Science 

l4 Sheet Metal Design 

15 foundry Technology 

07 Generals Metals or 

101 Vractioum im General Metaly 
> 107 Vractionm in Electricity 

GA MS Creative Gralts 

ts 2 Advanced Werxls 

VED 00 Teach, Electronics in Indust. Arts 
MN ‘10 Principles of Management or 
PG 4161 Industrial Psychology 

PM 100 Learning Resources 

Plectives 
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B. BASIC METAL TECHNOLOGY 
Composite: 75 Hours 


VED 216 Lostructional Drawing 
TS 102 Engineering Drawing |b 


nu 


5 


TS 105 Engineering Seawall " es 
TS 112 Welding Science. 
TS 11S Machine Tool Lab. 
TS 114 Sheet Metal Desi 
TS 115 Foundry Techno Sst! 
TS 308 Gages & Measurements es 
TS 406 Problems in ag Sow) ee 
vem 404 Practicum in General Metals or — 5 
TS 307 General Metals 
TS 405 Problems in Weldin a 
TS 204 Kinematics of Machines 0 8S 
VED 405 The School Shop th 
VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics 5 
VED 401 Practicum in Small Engines or 5 
VED 402 Automotive Cumann & Repair__5 
TS JIL Woodworking 
TS 402 Advanced Woods 5 
MN 310 Principles of Management or — 5 
PG 461 tnduseniel PUVCHOIORY pee 
EM 400 Learning Resources — et 
es | 
5 





EA 345 Creative Crafts 

VED 407 Practicum in Electricity _ a 5 
VED 409 Teach. Electronics in Indus. Ans ee 
Electives 5 





C. BASIC DRAFTING & DESIGN 

Composite: 75 hours 

VED 246 Instructional Drawing Sey 
TS 102 Engineering Drawing = 

‘TS 105 Engineering Drawing I 

TS 104 Descriptive Geometry 
He! pho Graphical Methods 


60 Appreciation of Architecture —— 8 








BT 101 Introduction to Buildings 8 
BT 102 Hrekden & and Projections =a 
BT 206 Materi and Construction 5 
CA S555 Lighting Equipment — ——=. 
TS 112 Welding Science —.0000 
TS 118 Machine Tool Lab. all 
TS 114 Sheet Metal Design = 
TS 115 Foundry Technology 20.00 | 
TS 308 Gages and Measurements 200 5 
VED 405 The School ee 


TS t1t Woodworki 
TS 402 Advanced 
ah 407 Practicum in Electricity. 
ED 409 Teach, Electronics in Industrial Arts 5 
VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics or 5 
VED 401 Practicum in Small — Se! 
CA 345 Creative Crafts is 
EM 400 Learning Resources 4 
ae 404 Practicum in Croeral “Metals or 5 
‘S$ $07 General Metals 








Finctives —onpeee anata ——— 5 

MATHEMATICS 

Minor: 30 Hours 
MH 161 Analytic Geom, & Cal, Foo 
MH 162 Analytic Geom. & Cal. IL 5 
MH 165% Analytic Geom, & Cal, 11 wee 
MH 264 Analytic Geom, & Cal. 1V = ll 
MH 33) Intr. to Modern Alg, I 5 
MH 441 Geom., A Modern View I 2 

Major: $0 Hours 
Minor Requirements SSH 
MH $52 Intr. to Mod. Alg. — J 
MH 467 Mathematical Bonintics ll 5 
MH 420 Analysis I ae Se | 
Approved Elective — ae | 

Composite: 72 Hours 

MH 161 Analytic Geometry & Calculus T 5 
MH 162 Analytic Geometry & Calculays IT 5 
MH 163 Analytic Geometry & Calculus IIT —5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry & Caleulus IV 5 
MH 265 Linear Differential Equations — —_ 
MIL 266 ‘Topics in Linear A + 
MH 331 Introduction to Modern Algebra 5 
MH 352 Introduction to Modern Algebra —— 5 
MH 441 Geometry, A Modern View TE —— 
eS gE 
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MH 
MH 


420 Analysis 1 

A467 Statistics =a 
204 Computer Programming | oat, 

$01 Information Retrieval = 

S15 Linear Programming 

$16 Electronic Data Process, Sys. De. — 

416 Operational Analysis IT 


we eee 


music 
Minor: 28 Hours 


i$}, 182 — 10 

Material and Organization o of Music 

187. 188, 189, 287, 288, 2 

Applied Music, preferably 7" one area, 

but if in two areas four hours must 

be in a area, 

MU 352, 353 ————— 

~Ses History U kill 
MU 861 
Conducting 1 

One of the following: 

EED $96 (if major interest is in Elementary 

School Music) 

Music for the Elementary Teachers 
or SID 494 (if major interest in music 

in instrumental music) 

Organization of Instrumental Music 

or SED 495 (if major interest is 

choral music) 

Organization of Choral Music _ 


Mojor: 72 Hours 


Minor Requirements in Music — 28 
Band, Choir, Orchestra, or Choral Union tl 
MU 155, 251, 252, 233 20 
MU 551 Music History 3 
MU 387, S88, 389, 487, 488 Applied Music — 5 
MU 562 Conducting — —— se 
SED 494 Organization of Instrumental Music 

or SED 495 Organization of Choral Music. 5 
Music Elective 1 


Composite: 89 Hours 
Major ReTOnEaarn 72 
Completion of A or B below al | 
A. INSTRUMENTAL AND CHORAL ~ 
SED 494 or SED 495 (the one not 
completed in the Serre major) 5 
MU IIS, 114, 115, 116, 317, 118, or 119 5 
MU 477 Music Arranging 5 
MU 409 Marching Band Techniques 5 
MU 44 Instrumental Music Literature 5 
B. CHORAL AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. MUSIC 
EED 396 Music for the Elementary Teacher 3 
MU Electives _— 


MU 
MU 





MU 478 Music Arranging —— 
MU 452 Vocal Literature —— ~~ —____ 
MU 453 Choral Literature —— Sat | 


RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 
Minor: 34 Hours 


201 History and Principles of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation... 5 
$85 Principles of Recreation — 
SR6 Recreation Leadership 
387 Outdoor Recreation ———_ 5 
388 Camp Management Sse" 
401 Organization and Administration 
of Health, Physical sancti and 
Recreation —_ —— 
R 485 Social’ Recreation ——___ 
425C Program — Recreation —___— s 
R 495 First Aid _ ——e 
405 Urban Sociology 


Major: 79 Hours 


Minor Requirements —— 
CA 145 Creative Crafts 
FY SOS Forest Recreation 





we wu 


SY 
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HPR Theory and Techniques (Choice of 
S courses); HUR 117, 118, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 128 6 
Hee Teaching and Coaching (Choice of 


1 course): HPR 202, 203, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 210 = 
HPR S16 Evaluation in Health, Physica’ 
Fducation, and Recreation —..... 
HWPR 425C Professional Internship .—.......1 
JM 221 Beginning Newswriting 2... 
PR 165 Camping —— 
VE 166 Family Recreation 
PO $25 Introduction to Public Administration 
TH 307 Children’s Theatre = 














“uve Ww 


REHABILITATION SERVICES EDUCATION 
Major: 57 Hours 


VED 330 Careers in Rehabilitation —......__ 5 
VG 212 Introduction to Psychology IL 3 
SY 305 Culwire and Personality 
SY 406 Introduction to Social Welfare — 5 
VM 210 Human Physiology —_ 5 
SC, 275 Group Problem Solving Through 
Discusion — noosa 
CED 421 Guidance in the Public Schools —— 5 
Approved Electives in Area of 


Specialization ——s | 
SCIENCE 
A. General Science 
Major: 45 Hours 
C4 103-104 General Chemistry —— 10 
BI 108 Kiology — ee) 
VS 205.206 General Physics =F 10 


Approved Blectives (5 ties. must be 
from biological science) 20 
B. Biological Science 

Minor: 30 Hours 
Ki 108 Biology —<— 5 
ZY 214 Vertebrate Mhysiology & Anatomy & 
Approved Electives “ 20 

Major: 45 Hours 

30 


Minor Requirements = 
Approved Electives = 15 


C. GENERAL PHYSICS 
Minor: 28 Hours 


PS 205-206 Introductory Pliysios 10 
VS 210 Principles of Modern Physics ~ f 
PS 217 Astronomy 2. mes 
US 417 tntraduction to Biophysics _ 5 
VS 470 Health Vhysics 5 
D. Physics* 
Minor: 27 Hours 


PS 220 Gen, Physics T <— 
PS 22) Gen. Phyvus U1 ‘ 
VS 222 Gen. Physics IE ° = —! 
PS 300 Intermediate Electricity and 
Magnetinen 
VS 0% Modern Physics 
PS 02 Electronics * 


Major: 42 Hours 

Minor Requirements 27 

Approved Electives to be selected from: 

PS 405 Inte. te Quantum Mech. 

US 421 Modern Bleetronics 

CS SM Opties 

PS 455 Inte. to Soll Stute Physic ih 
*Vhysies majors will complete minor in mathe- 
mates (inehuling MH S61). 


E. Chemistry 


Minor: 30 Hours 


CH 10S General Chemistry 
CH Ht General Chemistry 


woh ase 


weer 








CH Wh General Chemistry —— ee 

CH 207 Organic Chemistry — 

CH 208 Organic Chemistry —— SSS 

Approved Elective es SS 
Major: 45 Hours 

Minor Requirements Seubroaminccntaaincee 

Approved Electives =A 





Prerequisites for CH 105. Credit in these 
coures applied to general education require- 
ment in physical science. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


All studedts majoring in political science, 
sociology, cconomics, or geography, and not 
minoring in’ history; and all students minoring 
in political science, sociology, economics, geoRg- 
raphy or psychology and not majoring in’ his- 
tory; must include in their social science general 
education requirements the following; 





U.S, History ——_# SS Pn 
Major: 45 Hours 

HY 202 United Staten History... ——} | 

£C 200 Economica 5 
PO 209 Introduction to American 

Government so 

GY 102 or 20% Prins, of Koon. Geography 5 


Approved elective from $00-400 








course in U.S. History 5 
Approved electives from 400-400 
courses in sociology, economics, 
political science and geography —— 20 
1. Economics 
Minor: 30 Hours 
EC 200 Economes T 5 
EG 202 Economics It 5 
EC. 456 Intermediate Macro Economics 5 
EC 452 Comparative Keonomics Systems 5 
Approved 900.400 level economics cours 10 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements 40 
BC 274 Business and Be. Statistios 1 5 
Approved $00.400 level economics courses 5 
2. Geography 
Minor: 30 Hours 
GY 10% Principles of Geography 5 
GY 205 Koonem'’c Geography 5 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World 5 
Approved 300-400 level courses in GY 5 
Mojor: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements sO 
Approved S00-400 level GY courses 11) 
3. Sociology 
Minor: 30 Hours 
SY 20% Social Problems 5 
SY 208 Calural Anthropology 5 
Approved S00100 level Sociology counes 20 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ”O 
SY $04 Minority Groups 5 
SY S08 Juvenile Delhaquency 5 
4. History 
Minor: 30 Hours 
tS HY (9 hour above freshman level) Ww 
Selections from Latin America area h 
Selo tions from non-western, non-American 
anes n 
Approved 300-100 level history courses Ww 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements w 


Selected $00. 700 level Courses in area ol ste 
dents cleice providing depth study in one 
ane 10 
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5. Political Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 


PO 209 National Government — 
PO 210 State Government 
FO 309 Intr. to International Relations or 
PO 312 An Intr. to Comparative Gov. 
Approved 300-400 level PO courses 


Mejor: 40 Hours 


Minor Requirements SESS 
PO 422 Recent and Contemporary 
Political Theory 
PO 340 Political Parties Saad Politics, 
PO $25 Municipal Gov. in the 
U.S,, PO 405 Metropolitan Arca 


Gov. Problems or 
PO 445 The Gov, and Politics of the 
Developing Nations 


aS 





aS 


15 





ee 


6. Psychology 
Minor: 28 Hours 


PG 211 Psychology 1 5 
PG 215 Quantitative Methods in Psychology. 4 


PG 480 Social Paychology a eS 
PG 415 Feychology ‘Testing So, 
PG 480 History of Psychology ——— is 
PG Blective hn RL 
PG 212 Paychology 11 —__-_-_______§ 
SPEECH 
Minor: 32 Hours 
SC 201 Sp. Comm. Theories . oe 
SG 200 Intr. to Sp. Comm. — SS 
SC 278 Group Discussion SS 
SC 220 Interpretive Reading —— oe 
SC 230 Fundamentals of Radio and TV 
Broadcasting . 5 
SC 31) Public Speaking a | 
SED 201P Communication Problems — 2 
Major: 47 Hours 
Minor Requirements — oe 


mentation and Debate — 5 
-400 level speech courses ____10 


SPEECH PATHOLOGY 
Major: 64 Hours 


SC 340 The Speech and Hearing pechenten 5 
SG ML Phonetics =I 
SC: 355 Clinical Procedures in “Speech as | 
(This course offered for 1-3 hours 
credit should be taken for } hour 
credit three consecutive quarters.) 
SC 965 Clinical Procedures in Hearing $ 
(This course offered for 1-3 hours 
credit should be taken for | hour 
credit three consecutive quarters.) 
SC 460 Introduction to Audiology ——— 
SC 461 Hearing Pathology —— 
SC 462 Hearing Rehabilitation . —5 
SG 45) Speech Correction |: Articulation —_ 5 
SC 452 5 ape a igs 1}; Stuttering 


& Vv 
SC 453 Speech Correction I: Delayed 
Language —_ = 5 
TED 376 Intr, to Exce jionality ae 
CED 42) Intr. to Guidance and Counseling 5 


Choose 10 hours from the following courses: 


SC 278 A 
Approved 


SS | 











FED 454 Personality Dynamia — — 
SC 401 Psychology of Communication — 
PG $50 Nehay, Mod. for Early Chid. | 
FCD 267 Growth and Developaeat of 

Children =e 5 
FGD 518 Prenatal & Infant Dev. —_—____ 5 
FCD 467 Parent Education — ET 
TED S77 Inte. to MLR, SS ee i 
1&D $78 Intr. to Behav. Disturb. —— ___ 5 


1ED 480 Child, with Specific Learn. Dis. 5 
1ED 486 Sever. Retarded —______ 5 


Selections would be dependent 
choice of A, B, or C, 

Completion of this program meets profession 
al certification requirements of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. Additional work 
required: 200 clock hours in an approved Speech 
and Hearing Clinic or under the supervision of 
a certified Speech Pathologist. 


Composite Major; 64 Hours 
Completion of A. B. or C. Select a Minimum 
of 20 or a Maximum of 30. 


A. Family & Child Development 
FCD 267 Growth and Dev, _§ 
FCD S08 Mental Health in Parly “Childhood _ 4 
FCD $18 Prenatal & Infamt Dev. 5 
FCD 887 Family Relat, SSS 
FCD 467 Parent Education 2S 
FCD 417 Guidance of Child. 3 
FCD 417L Guid. of Children Lab. 2 
FCD 409 eieterest, Research and Study 1-5 


FCD 410 Directed Reading — 


8. Behavior Disturbonce 
1£D $78 Int. Bahay. Dis. 
1ED 4798 Tech. Behav. Dis. 
IED 480 Ch. Sp. Lr. Dis. ————______ 
PG 4%5 Behav. Path. 

PG 450 Behav. Mod. for Early Childhood 

FC) 467 Parent Education — 
HPR 211} Sensorimotor Act 
FCO $08 Mental Health in Early Chid. —— 


Cc. Mental Retordation 


IED $77 Intr. M.R. a5 
IED 479A Teche. M.R. se 
IED 486 Sever. Retard. Ses 
VED 437 Vor. Tmg.. MR. ————_—___ —3 
a 
aT 


upon the 











1] 
Ue bas Gy be Gy Ue on ber 


HPR 417 PLE. for MR. . a s 
FCD 467 Parent eeavaien ——SS— 
HPR 211 Sensorimotor Act. 

FCD 508 Mental Health in Early | oT 











THEATRE 
Minor: 32 Hours 

TH 104 Intr, ‘Theatre I. — 5 
TH 108 Ints. Theatre 11 —___—_—_.3 
TH 106 Inte. Theatre Projects ———__ 5 | 
TH 204 Fund. of Acting i: Voice —______ 5 
TH 205 Fund. of Acting Il: Movement —_.5 
TH 206 Acting 1 Se SE 

TH 304 Fund. of Stage Design — ——— TT 
TH 107 Stage Craft — 1 
TH 108 Stage Craft 1F — ——SS—S | 


TH 109 Stage Craft Project 
TH 201 Theatre Artists in Society eee 
TH 208 Theories of Acting = 5 
TH 301 History of Theatre in 











Western Civilization ————_ 3 

Major: 57 Hours 
ag? Requirements mY 
TH 305 Design in the Trans. 1 


TH $06 Design in the Theatre 5 


TH 484‘ Wrecios: {3 
TH 405 Directing 12 ———— __5 
TH 406 Directing Uf SESS 


‘TH 402 History of Theatre in 
Western Civilization — ei 
H 303 History of Theatre in 


i] 
Western Civilization — 3 
TH 401 Play Analysis SS 
TH 402 World Theatre ——__ a 
TH 405 Seminar & Theatre Research 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Major: 60 Hours 


VED 475-480 Trade and Industrial Fxp.t. 30 
EH 345 Business and Professional Writing —_5 
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MN 510 Business Organization and VED 458 Coord, and Supervision of VED —_3 

Management ——= 5 VED 246 Instructional Drawing a 

EG 350 Labor Economics eee Pains CER (5a ceca smecmmamcsnmetn 
MT 331 Principles of Marketing — 5 


tGredit for VED 475-480 (ine.) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or by examination on 
basis of journeyman level work experience at the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year 
of such experience, In tho occupations where there is no organized apprenticeship experience 
beyond the level of learner, the level of learner will correspond to journeyman level, If employ- 
ment experience required for certification is obtained prioe (o starting the curriculum, elective 


coursework may be substituted for these credita, Time required to complete curriculum would 
be reduced accordingly. 


V. Guides for the Completion of Curricular 
Requirements for Programs in Education 


The following guides set forth requirements and suggestions for prepar- 
ing personnel for education professions. Each program is listed by title and 
indicates the total number of hours and appropriate sequence for the comple- 
tion of each curriculum. Male students may choose six hours of electives in 


lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 

The Dean reserves the privilege of making substitutions in course require- 
ments, provided such modifications do not conflict with state requirements or 
university regulations as to degrees in Education. 


A. Elementary Education (EED) 
1, Early Childhood Education Program 


First Quarter 
EED 105 Orientation 1 
EH 101 English Comp. - 3 
BI 101 Biology ie 


HY 101 World History 

or HY 204 Tech. & Civiliz. 
GY 102 Prin. of Geog. —.__ 5 
PE 101 Fods, of Phys. Bd] 


MH 281 Elem. Math, —. 5 
EH 253 English Lit. 3 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology —— Si 
FED 21% Human Growth 

and Development — 5 


PHS 100 Physical Science 
TH 307 Children’s Theatre 


or 

TH 308 Creative Dramatics —.3 

AT 342 Elem. Sch. Art 5 

EM 472 Media tor Children_4 
Elective 


FED $20 Social Fnds. of 
Education  —__. 

EED 420 Curriculum for 
Early Childhood 
Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quorter 


EH 102 English Comp. —3 
BI 104 Biology ee | 
HY 102 World History 8 
or HY 205 Teel & Civiliz, 
SC. 202 App. Sp, Comm. $ 





PE 102 Begin 
or Gril 
HPR 211 Sensorimotor Act..5 


Swimming 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 282 Elem. Math. 5 
FH 234 Sur. Eng, Lit, 24 
FCD 477 ey, oy 


Family Life 8 
SY 208 Cultural Anthro: 
logy or 
SY 202 Social Problems 5 
Elective ... STR 
JUNIOR YEAR 


PHS 101 Physical Science 5 

SC. 450 Prin. of Sp. Corr. 5 

PG 350 Behavior Modifi- 
i eee 
Elective ._.___§ 


SENIOR YEAR 


FED 425A Intermhip in 
Early Childhood 
Education 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
EED 104 Int. to Lab 


Experiences 1 
FH 108 English) Comp. | 
HY 105 World History 8 
or HY 206 Tech, & Civiliz. 
SC 278 Group Prob, Solving 
Through Discussion — 5 
PE (Gr, 1) = 
eS ee 
VCD 267 Growth & Dev. 
of Children —___ 5 
EC. 200 Keonomics eS | 
PO 200 U.S. Government or 
HY 201 History of U.S, ~ > 
MU S71 Lot. to Musie 3 
FED 214 Psych. Fnds. of 
Education ._. 
EED 320 Curriculum for 
Early Childhood 
Education _____10 
FED 480 Phil. Frds. of 
Education 5 


FED 455 Analysis of Early 
Childhood Education 
Programs . _ ..— 

FCD 467 Parent Education 
Elective 


vue 


First Quarter 
EH 10! English Comp. —3 
HY 10! World History 


HY Tech. and Civiliz. —3 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology —5 
EED 105 Orientation 
PE 101 F of 
jucation 
Elective — 





MH 281 Elem. Math. _.._._5 

SY 201 Intr. Sociology 5 
HPR 212 Elem. School 

Activities 5 

pnecred Lit I Elect..$ 

uve —= 

AT 342 Elem. Sch. Art ———5 

Physical ——— — 

Electives — ef 


FED 320 Social Fnds. of 


Education 

FEED 401-4018 “Curriculum — 
Il, ; Natural 
and Social Sciences..10 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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2. Elementary Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. — 3 
HY 102 World History or 
HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz.__38 
Bl 104 Phoboay's in Human 





SC 202 App. Sp. ‘Comm. __3 
PE 102 Beain. freemen: 
(or Gr. I) — 1 
Elective, ——.. = 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 282 Elem, Math. 5 
EC 200 Economics I __ 5 
MU 371 Intr. to Music ___.3 

App. Lit. Elective .3-5 


JUNIOR YEAR 


SC 450 Prin. of Speech 
Correction 

FED 213 Human Growth 
and Development —— 
Physical Science ..— 
Elective 


mow ow 





SENIOR YEAR 


EED 425B Professional 
Internship Elem, —15 


Third Quarter 
EH 108 English Comp. 5 
HY 103 World History or 
HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz, 3 
GY 102 pe of Geog. 


GY 203 Economic Geog. — 5 
EED 104 recto to Lab. nora 
PE (er asa el 

lective 5 





MH 283 Elem, Math __3 
PO 209 U.S. Government 
or 
HY 201 History of U.S. —__5 
Elec 


ae 
Approved Lit. Elect. 5 


FED 214 Psych. Fnds, of 
Educ 


ucation See 
EED 3$01B Curriculum 
I, Reading and 
Other Lang. Arts; 
Music and Related 
Pe ee ee 


FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of 
Education 

EED 450 Analysis of 
Instructional 


=8 
Enea Elective 3 
lectives 9 





Students majoring in Elementary Education are required to develop an area of concentration 
with a minimum of 20 hours course work selected from one of the following areas: 


ART 


Art 
AT 105 Drawing I 
AT 106 Drawing I 
AT 181 Design Fundmentals I 
AT 182 Design Fundmentals I 
AT 222 Painting 1 -—_ 


EED 396 Music a haan ne 
EED 496 Music in Elem. School 

MU 373 Music Appreciation 
MU 574 Masterpieces of Music - 








AT 224 Painting IL — 
AT 227 Sculpture I 


AT 380 At: Riedy S ——— 
BOTANY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY 


5 

5 

5 

-— 5 
es 

5 

5 


BE 102 Plant Biology — 

BY 308 Plants in Action 
BY 405 Intr. Mycology —— ee 
BY 406 Systematic Botany —— 


BY 410 Aquatic Plants 
BY 411 Phycology = 
BY 414 Plant Morphology 

BY 415 Dev. Plant Anatomy — 


CREATIVE ARTS 
Art 





i & 





AT 338 Art History I 
CA 345 Creative Crafts 


Donce 
HPR 12% Social) & Folk Dance 





HPR 218 Dance for Children —— 


TH 101-2-5 Intr. to the Arts —____. 
TH 307 Children's Theatre - 

TH 508 Creative Dramatics 

TH 125-26 Theatre Practice in the School - 


CULTURALLY DIFFERENT 


FCD 327 Child in Cultr. Dis, Fam. 
FCD 497 Internship in Agcys. alt Chrn. 
Families (prereq 
SY 304 Minority Groups Or. a area 
SY 405 Urban Soc. (Jr. Standing) ——__5 
FCD 217 Comp. Family Life 
FCD 310 Tech. of Interviewing 

(Approval of Dept.). 
SY 305 Culture & Personality 
SY 308 Juvenile Delinquency SSS 
SY 406 Intr. to Soc. WE (Jr. ~ Standing) — 
FED 434 Per. Dyn. & Effect. Bebvr. 


Music 

—s: 
4 
— —n 
Ss | 

Theatre 
SEs | 
8 
oo 
15. 


eae 
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EDUCATIONAL MEDIA (Library) 














EM 400 Learning Resources 2. Sh 
EM 410 Media for Children 2. 4 
EM 415 Media for Young Adults 0.4 
EM 430 Ref. Materials & Service 4 
EM 440 Org. and Adm. —  - = 
EM 450 Class, & Catalog. — 
EM 495 Pratticum 8G 
ENGLISH 

FH 301 Creative Writing 2 
EH $02 Creative Writing — =. 
BH S10 Word ‘Heady, 3 
EH 857 Survey of Amer. Lit. or — 
PH 458 Survey of Amer. Lit. eet 
EH 894 Intr. to Linguistics 

EH 401 English Syntax — ees § 

FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

FCD 207 Prenatal and Infant Dev. —— 


¥CD 257 Family ® Human Dev, ss 














FCD 307 Growth & Dey, of Children — 5 
FCD 327 The Chikt in Cul. _ Fam: -___5 
YCD 417 Guidance of Ohildre 
FCD 487 Learn. Exp. for Poe Children. 5 
FCD 467 Parent ucation —. ee 
FED 497 Internship in Agencies 

serving Children & Family — 5 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

VL, I-} Elementary® og 
Fi, 1-2 Elementary 
FL 2-1 Intermediate 
FL. 2-2 Intermediate 
Fl. 3-1 Advanced 
FL, 3-2 Advanced a : 
FL. 4-1 Gontmp. Literature — 
FL 4-2 Contmp. Literature SS 


HEALTH, PE, & RECREATION 


HPR 110 Health Science z 
HPR 117 Developmental Act. — 
HPR 201 History & Prin, of HPR 
HPR 211 Sensimotor Act. 
HPR 212 Elementary School Act. — ee 
HPR 213 Dance for Childre 
HPR 295 School Health 

HPR 370 Dance Survey 

HPR 386 Rec, Leadership 
HPR 395 Health Inst. —— 
HPR 396 Drug Use and Abuse 
HPR 495 First Aid 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


EH 301 Creative Writing —___________3 
EH 302 Creative Writing ; 
EH $10 Word Study ———————_______ 








Gs Ge OT Ga Ot Ge Us 











EH 357 Si of Amer. Literature or ——_5 
EH 358 Surves of Amer. Literature —____5 
EH 390 Adv. Composition ss. | 
a iol ti ty eee ere 1 

aMenin eS 
SG 300 re ot - Bases of Speech —..____5 
Sc dol In. Oral Oral Comm eS 
sc 301 Pi SS 
MATHEMATICS 
MH 159 AB ete ne aa wife ‘Trig... —_——_5 
MH 160 Pre-Calculy: te 
MH 162 An: Geom." § & Gale 5 
5 n. 
MH 163 An. Geom. & Calculus —————___5 
MH 247 Fnds. of Plane Geom, —._____3 

MH re Top oe. ~7 oar se Algebra = 3 
MH 267 Intr. Pro! tatistics 
as = Intr. to ge Algebra ——____5 
MH 442 Geometry it ——— 5 


159 


MUSIC 


MU IS!) Mat. & Org. of Music et 
(tn lieu of MU 371) 
Only 2 hes, count on concentration 
since 3 hours are required on 
the regular program. 






MU $52 Music History if —— 
MU 35% Music eer we 
EED 896 Music for Elem. Tehr. 3 
or 
EED 496 Music in Elem. School ss 4 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music — ——e 
MU 874 Masterpieces of Music —w 
S units ae any y of the following 
ensembles: Ses 
MU 221-22-23 (1) 
MU 124-25-26 Hh 
MU 224-25.26 (1 
MU 127-28-29 (1) 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PG 211 Psychology I 5 
2 212 Psychoiogy If — 5 
PG 330 Social Psychology 4 
PG 360 Fields of ~— Psychology = 
PG 431 pe Pa Psycho! 
FG, 481 Intnl Sera <e 
PG 480 — of Psychology or —..._ sss 
POES2L \Fonchotogy: 10) eae ckctnoms eS 
PG 212 Psycho! I) = 
PG 215 Quant, Meth. in Psychol ST 
PG $20 Experimental Psychology 





PG $21 


Experimental Psychology I1 
PG 322 


Experimental Psychology IIL — 
SCIENCE 


ea 
4 





PS 204 Fundamentals of Physics — 5 
PS 205 Introduction to Physics 0 5 
PS 206 Introduction to Physics 0 +5 
AY 310 Earth Science SSS 
GL 101 Introduction Geol, IT oS 5 
GL 102 Introduction Geol. 1% — sss 5 
BI 102 Plant Biol —— 5 
BI 103 Animal Biology — 5 
AA 304 Melewoleay = 5 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EC 206 Socio.-Ec. Fnd. Gon. 
EC 458 Econ. History — 
HY 201 History of U.S. 
HY 202 one gy J SOS, 
HY 300 Intr. Lat. Amer. History — 
HY 301 Intr. Far East History 
HY Fe ig ert Affairs 










SY 3 Cult. Anthropol 

SY 204 Social Behan 
SY 207 Intr. to Archaeology — 
SY 304 Minority Groups a 
SY 405 Urban Sociology a 
SY 407 Public Opinion kK Prop. a =e. 
PA 214 Intr. to Ethics Sees 
PG 211 Psychology SS 
PO 210 Amer. State & Local Govt. 
PO 328 Govt, and the Economy es —> 
GY 305 Geog. of No. America — 5 
GY 404 Physical Gy. LE are 
GY 405 Cultural Gy. ————— 

SPEECH 


sc 
SG 
SC 270 Group Leadership — 
SC 278 Group Discussion a 
SC M41 
SG 460 


Phonetics _ 
Intr, to Audio, —— 
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SPEECH CORRECTION ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOLOGY 
SC 201 Speech Comm. Theo, ~~ 5 BI 10% Animal Biology ———— et 
SC 340 Speech & Hear. Mech, ~ 5 ZY 214 Verte., Phys. & Anato. — 
SC 341 Phonetics , —__—3S ZY 300 Genetics - —_ A 
SC 460 Intr. to Audiology — 5 ZY 301 Comp. Aten ————— 
SC 461 Hearing Pathology —— 5 ZY 2 Vertebrate Embryology = SS 
SC 462 Hearing Evaluation = 5 ZY 304 General Entomology a 
TED 476 Sur. of Except. Child a ay 310 Cell Biology 5 
SG 355 Cl. Proc, Speech —. = — 1-3 Y 401 Invertebrate Zoology — 5 
SC 865 Cl. Proc. Hearing aaa | ay 421 Vertebrate Zoology 1 2 SS 
SC 655 Cl. Proc. Speech ——____. 1-3 
SC 665 Cl. Proc. Hearing —.. 1-8 
B. Secondary Education (SED) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quorter 

EH 101 English Comp, .._5_ EH 102 English Comp. ____3__ EH_ 108 English Comp, —____3 


HY 101 World History 


or 
HY 204 Tech, and Civiliz, —3 


BI 101 Prin. of Biology ——5 

SC 202 App. Sp. Comm, —__3 
3 

Major-Minor ___ 3-5 

SED 103 Orientation ——.___I 


PE 101 Fnds. of P.E 





EH 253 Lit. in Eng. 3 
SY 20) Intr. to Soc. —— 5 
Phy. Sci, Elec. ___5 
Major-Minor —___5 


or 
ee es | 


FED $20 Soc. Fnds. of 
hauabon 5 
Major-Minor (or 


approved clec.) — 15 
Prog, in Area of 
Specialization 
Major-Minor for 
approved elec.) a 


HY 102 Roxs History 


HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz, 5 
KL 102-103 or LO4 
Math Elective 5 





or 
Major-Minor —._5 
PR 102 Rew. Swim. or i 


Elcatve = Ses 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PED 218 Hedy pa Growth & 
ment —__ H 
Major-Minor = 
Approved Lit. Fics 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Teaching in Major 
area of Spec. 
Major-Minor (or 


approved elec.) ——15 
SENIOR YEAR 

SED 425 Protessional 
Internship. —..__.15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


HY 103 gg History 


HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz. 4 
Phys. Sci. Elec. 
Soc. Sci, Elec. 


or 
Major-Minor 5 
SED 104 Orientation Lab. Ex. | 


PE crap iu meek 
i SS 


FED 214 Psych. Fnds. of 
Education —— ____5 
Major-Minor 10 

Reccwea al Lit, Elec..5 





Teaching a Program 
in Major or Minor 
Area of Spec. aie 
Major-Minor (or 
approved elec.) 15 


FED 480 Phil. & Historical 
Foundations of Ed.5 
Major-Minor (or 


C. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (HPR) 


First Quorter 
BL 101 Prin, of Biology i] 
MH 100 Math. Insights 5 
FH 10) English Comp, 3 
HY 101 World History 


or 

HY 204 Tech. & Civiliz. 8 
HPR 105 get a ae 
PE 101 Fnds. fh SSS 
ZY 220 Anatomy and Phys 5 


FED 215 Human 
Development 5 
Appr. “rt }  ; ae 3 
EH 255 Fuwlish | it. 5 


1. Health Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 


108 Gen. Anim. Biol , 
PHS 15) Physical Sei, 1 5 
EH 102 English Comp. . 3 
HY 102 opal History 
HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz, —4 
VE 102 Beg. Swimming 

or Gro To 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

221 Anatomy and Phy 5 

Found. Ed. 5 

201 Int. to Sociology — 5 
Approved Lit. __3 


7Y 
FED 214 Psych. 
SY 

FH 


approved elec.) 10 
Third Quorter 
PHs 152 Physical Sci, I 5 
HPR 1160 Health Science 5 
KH 10% English Comp. 5 


HY 103 World History 


or 
HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz 5 
HYR 108 Orientation Lab. 


Experience —_____ 1 

PE Group 3} 

SY 220 Statinics —._____ 5 

at 182 Nutrition and Man 5 

FH Approved Lit. 3 
HPR 295 School-Com. 

Health pees 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. —_5 


First rter 
FED $20 Soc. peer Educ. 5 








Appr. Biol, Sci. 5 
HPR 595 Health 

Instruction - 5 
NF 358 Comm.-Family 

We Penn 

Eka’ —._.—__3 
PY 428 Public Health 5 

Appr. Biol. Sci. 5 


epee. aan Ed. — 2 


School vf Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 
HPR 496 Prob. Health Ed. Un 
Health Observation - 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary 3 
un Opec 
rogram 
H. Ed. =e 


Appr. H. Ed. 8 
SENIOR YEAR 
HPR 425 Prof, Internship 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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Third Quorter 
VM_ SI) Gen. Bacteriology —5 
e PDT. Biol. Sci, ___5 
SED Mi nay a 
HPR 414A Teaching in 


Ed; 8 
HPR 495 Fire Aid — 3 


FED 480 Phil. Fnds, Ed. —_ 
IED 376 Peg ee Child _ 5 


Elective 8 


2. Health and Physical Education 


First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 ere History 


HY 204 Teh. and — 
BI_ 101 Prin. of Biol. 

HPR Theory & Tech. 5 
HPR 105 Orientation aes | 
PE 10] Ends. of Phys. Ed. —1 


ZY 221 Anat. & Physio, _5 
FED 215 Human Develop. —_5 
HPR 212 Elem, Sch, Act. 3 
HPR Theory & Tech. —2 
EH 253 Lit. in Eng. 3 
PE Approved P.E. 1 





HPR 295 Sch. Comm, 
Bek) 5 
FED 320 Soc. Fd. of 
Education —._..__.§ 
Minor Sms 


HPR 401 Org. & Admin. 


in Oe eames | 

HPR 414B Teach. HPE —_3 
Teach. or Program 
Minor 
Minor 


Fee eas 


FRESHMAN YEAK 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 ha History 


Y 205 Tech. = Civiliz. 5 
rHs 151 Phys. Sci. or Phys. 
Sci, pease _~ | 


MH 100 hel oe or 
Tne) =a cr w/o 
at Dog w. Trig.) —5 

- 'Swieuning or 
pi 1 


PE 102 


SOPHOMORE YEAK 


FED 214 Psych, Fnds, of Ed_5 
SY 20! yet yy Bos: — 5 
roved Lit. 


PE 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Teach, = Coach. __3 
585 Princ. of Rec 5 
oie mr a HPR_3 


Peenve =—* 


——s 
gpecoress Elective 2 
eS 


HPR 
HPR 
HPR 


SENIOR YEAR 


HPR 425B Prof. Intern 
in HPE 


a (. 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


3. Recreation Administration 


First Quarter 
101 Prin. of Biol. _._5 
EH 101 English Comp. —__3 
HY 101 — History 


HY 204 Tech. and Civiliz, 3 
PE io Fnds. of Phys. Ed. _1 
HPR 195 Health Science 3 

Ekecthyes 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
BI’ 102 or. 103 ——___5§ 
EH 102 English Comp. 3 
HY 102 woos History 


HY 205 Tech, and Civiliz. —3 
MH 100 Math. Insights —5 
PE 102 or Group [ . 
HPR 105 Orientation 








Third Quarter 
EH 103 English Comp, __._3 
HY 108 World mand 3 
HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz, Ce Sot 


aa 195 Health Sci. 
PR 108 Orientation to Lab. 


ahemrd & Tech. Teh. 2 





HPR 
ZY 220 Anatomy & 

Physio! = Se. 
PE i | 


sc ised i ha nae —8 


Elective_5 
PS. 204 Physio) —___ -——_ 5 
oe. Relest & Tech, 2 
pproved P.E, I 

HPR 201 Mite story and 
Prin. of HPR ___3 
HPR 4258 Prog. HPE —_3 
MPR 595 Health Instr. ___$ 


HPR 315 Kinesio 

HPR 405 Physio. o 
Muse. Act; 8 
i == 5 


FED 480 Phil. Fnds, 
of Educ. 


Ed = 5 
HPR Areresed Elect. 
n Health or 

Phys. Educ. 5 


SSS 
Approved Elective 3 


Third Quarter 
PG 211 Psychol. I or FED 
215 Hum, Growth & . 


ee 
EH 105 English ong ——t 
HY 103 oes 


HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz, 3 
HPR 108 A gece to Lab. 


HPR Fheory & Tech. —2 
PE Gresn TF = 
Elective 4 
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First Quarter 
EH 258 Lit. in Eng. ___$ 
LR, eis Yan 
HPR 201 Tse * Prin. HPRS 


HPR 385 Prin. of Rec. —__8 
HPR 586 Rec. Leadership __3 
HPR 316 Evaluation HPR 8 
Lit. Elective 

inor 





PE 166 Family Rec, — 
HPR 401 O & A of HPR —_ 5 
UPR ic'Piw wee — 
rogram-Rec. —_ 

OS ee | 


Nehool of Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Second Quarter 
SY 204 Social Behavior ___5 
PO 209 Intr. to Am. Govt. —5 
Phys, Science 5 
Ee a | 


JUNIOR YEAR 


HPR 388 Sen SKataqempns 3 


FL 303 Fores ———— 
PO 325 intr to “public 


‘min. 
Minor 

Elective 
SENIOR YEAR 


HPR 425C Prof. Intern —_15 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
EH Lit. Elective 5 
SC 202 App. SP. Comm. —_3 
JM 22 ewswriting 5 

Physical Sei. —_ ~5 
HPR Theory & Tech, 2 
PE 165 Camping 








HPR 387 Outdoor Rec, 
HPR 495 First Aid 
TH 407 Child Theatre ____3 
HPR Teach. & Coach 
aa 


3 





SY 405 Urban Socio, - 5 
CA 145 Creative Crafts — 2 
Minor 0 


D. Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 








First Quarter 
HY 101 World History 

or 
HY 204 Tech. and Civiliz. —4 
£H 101 English Comp. 5 
BI_ 101 Prin. of Bio —5 
VED | Ke Freshman Orient. —1 
PE 101 F nds. of PLE i 

Approved Elective _ 2 
SY 201 Intr. to Socio. 5 


Literature Elective 3 
Approved Physical Sci-t 5 
Approved Elective 6 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
HY 102 World History 


or 
HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz, —3 
EH oe English Comp. 
BI a Gem Plant Biol.**** 
BI 103 Gen. Anim, Biol. 
or 
BI 104 Biol. in Hum. 
Affairs 
PE 102 ase, eplmming , 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. —3 
Approved Elective —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 200 Economics t* — -_5 
FED 218 Human Develop. —5 
Elective 3 


Lit. t = 
EH 345 Bus, & Prof. 
Writ. 





= "1 

eR ye atts 
. Journal* — 

App’ Elective — 1 


*ADS 202 for Agricultural Education majors. 
**Rehabilitation Services majors. 
***Industrial Arts, Distributive Educ., and Trade and Industries majors. 
**** Agricultural Education majors. 
TCH 103 and CH 104 for Agricultural Education majors. 


First Quarter 
VED 413 Nat. of Adult 





Education 
Approved Subj, Matter 
Electives** 9 
FED 520 Soc. Fnds. of 
Education __.____5 


1. Adult Education 


JUNIOR YEAR* 


Second Quarter 
Prog. in Related 
Area of Speciali- 
| 
Approved Subj. Matter 
Electives*® 10 
VED 410 Occup. Infor, _____.8 


Third Quarter 
HY 103 World History 


or 
HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz, 
EH_ 10% English Comp. 
VED 104 Orientation to Lab, 
Experiences —______] 
PE oe a 
Approved Physical Science 
Becht 
Approved Math. = 
Approved Elective — i 


—3 


FED 214 Ed. arr 4. 
VED 346 Voc., Agate Ed.__3 





archon Soc, 

Sci. Elective 5 
Literature Elec, 3 
Approved Elec. —.! 


Third Quarter 

Tch. in Related Area 

of Specialization —3 
VED 456F Lrng. Res. in 


Area of fa" 
VED 491 a in Tchg. 
isadvy. Adults 5 
PG 407 Maturity and Aging.5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querte: 
CED 421 Guid. in the Pub. VED 425-A Prof. Intern. in FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of Ed. 5 
Sch. eae Adult Ed. __15 Approved Subj. Matter 
VED 466 eae x. Out-of-Sch. rn Electives**. — 8 
eee VED 4 ¥ 
Approved sub Maier ne fault Yn Seeley 
. 


tives 
EED 302 Carn I Rdg. and 
Other Lang. Arts __5 
Or Equi lent 


or 
SED 475 Prob. in Improv. 


of Rdg. at t 
ify! 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
*A minor in Adult Education may be earned by completing CED 421, VED 418, VED 425, 


VED 466, VED 469, VED 491 plus approved electives for a total of 30 hours. 
**Approved clectives in not more than two subject matter fields of concentration. 


2. Agricultural Education 
(a) General Agricultural Education 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
HF 22! Landscp. Gardening .5 AS 301 Ag. Marketing 5 VED 410 Occp. Information —_$ 
ADS 200 Intr. to An. & AY 307 General Soils 5S VED 415A Teaching in 
Dairy Sci. 5 VED 414A Prog. in Ag. Ed..3 Ag. Ed. 
AN 352 Tractor & Engine VED 456A Learning Re- VED 406 Pract. in Bldg. 
Tech. Se] sources-Ag, Ed. 5 Const. & Maint. ___5 
FED 820 Soc, Fnds. of Ed._5 Approved Agronomy Elective_5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Tehg. Out-of-Sch. VED 425A preles. Intern- FED 480 Phil, Frnds; of Ed. 5 
Gmin 8 ship in Ag, Ed. ZY. 062 EVon) Entomology — -§ 
VED 404 Pract. in Gen. Appréned) a Bngin. Elec. — 
Meal —__ 5 Approved: rae hure Bec 


Approved An., Poul. or 
Dairy Sc. Elec. ___.5 ; 
AS 401 Faron Management _5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 


AS 410 Agricultural Business AY 414 Principles & Use of HF 525 Ss pci Const. 
Management — in Crop & Management 

AS 411 Economic Develop- Produc HF 201 Orchard Mgtment. 
ment Of Rural ADS 204 Actas Biochemistry HP 308 Vegetable Crops 
Resources & Nutrition PH 301 General Poultry 

AN 450 Soil and Water ADS 302 Feeds and Feedin Husbandry 
Technology ADS 308 Livestock Production VED 246 Instructional 

AN 551 Agricultural ADS 200 Lee nid of Drawing 
Machinery Technology VED 405 The School Shop 

AN 352 Tractor and Engine FY 313 Gm Pte VED 407 Practicum in 
Technology HF 224 Plant Propagation Electricity 


AY 201 Grain C 
AY 401 Forage Crops 


(b) Technical Agricultural Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ADS 200 Intr. to An. & AS 301 Ag. Market. 5 VED 410 Occup. Inform. 3 

airy Sc. ____..__§ VED 414 rrp in VED 415A Teach. in 
FED $20 Social Fd. Ed. _5 SS =e | ee 
HF 221 Landscape Garden. 5 VED — Learning & Res. AY 307 General Soils —__5 
AN 352 Tractor & g. 3 Approved Elective in Tech. 

Engine Tech. —5 Approved "Electives in Tech.- Ag. Concentrat. ——___10 


Ag. Concentrat. ____10 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Fi fr Second Quarter Third Quarter 
VED 404 Pes in Ooo. VED 425A Profes. Internship FED 480 Philosophical Fnds. 
M see ft Ag) Se ee of Education Serr 
VED 466 Teach. Out-of-Sch, ZY 402 Econ. Entomology — 
Groups _____§ ee Sane - 
AS 401 Farm i opinion cen es 


VED 406 Pract. in B 
Const. 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Students declaring a technical agricultural concentration must plan the selection of these 
courses in consultation with their adviser and representatives of the supporti department. This 
will ensure that established prerequisites are met and that the plan of study contributes most 
effectively to student objectives and occupational requirements. 


3. Basic Vocational Education 

















JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
ad Electives ae VED 414 Program in VED 415 peeing in 
nor Electives 5 Basic xed - Basic VED ~ 5 
FED 320 pa Fnds. of (Major VED 456 Resruing Resources 
Education —_#§#_5 make hie 5 n VED _ as 
nor Elective 5 Major Elective 7 
VED 410 cies Infor. 5 Minor Elective 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 4283 Program in Basic VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of 
VED (Minor) _3 ternship in Basic Education ———__.5 
Major Electives —_15 vf, ee BS SE | Major Elective 5 


Minor Electives —_.6 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


NOTE: See peace 150-151 for the listing of a appease major and minor electives in the basic 


vocational Pigs ization fields of agriculture, building construction, distributive business, metals 
tech and powrr ™erhanics, 


4. Business Education* 
(a) General Business** 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
FED 320 Soc, Fnds. of Ed. 5 MN 341 Business Law —.5 VED 414 Prog. in Bus. Ed.3 
ACF $11 Inter. Acct. 5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 MT 331 Prin. of Mkt. 5 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. _.. 5_—s- ACF 312 Inter. Acct. - MN 207 El. Data Proc. 5 
MN 3805 Records Mgt. —_3 Rlectivas ___8 Electives ______5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed.3 VED 425 Internship ..._15_ FED 480 Phil. Fnds. Ed, 5 
MN 400 Office Machines 5 MN 405 Admin, Mgt. 5 
Phys. Sci.5 Approved Phy. Sci.5 
Electives’ — = Teaching or Prog. 
i {cna | 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
(b) Office Administration** 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of Ed. _5 MN S41 Business Law 5 VED 414 Program in Bus. 
MN 5300 Transcription 1.5 MN 400 Office Machines 5 Cf ee 
EC 200 Economics I _____.5 EC 202 Economics 1] __...5 MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 5 
MN 305 Records Mgt. _._3 Electives $8 MN 207 El. Data Proc. ____5 
ves 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed..3 VED 425 Internship 15 FED 480 Phil, Fnds. Ed. __5 
MN 408 Secretarial Proc. 5 Teaching or Prog. in Minor_3 
apenas Phy, Sci. 5 Approved Phy. Sci. 5 
| 6 See | 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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(c) Business Management (Composite) 


First Quarter 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. Ed. ___5 
ACF $1Z Inter. Acct, ____.5 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. ___-5 
MN 305 Records Mgt. ___._3 


VED 415 Teaching Bus, Ed. 8 
MN 455 Gov't. & Business — 5 
MN 400 Office Machines 5 

Approved Phy, Sci. 5 





JUNIOR YEAR 

Second Quarter 
MN 341 Business Law 5 
EC 360 Money & Banking —5 


EH 545 Bus. & Prof. Writ. —5 
ACF $40 Personal Fin. or 
MN 447 Job. Eval. 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Internship 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


(d) Management Services (Composite) 


First Quarter 
FED 320 Soc. Fd. of Ed, 5 
MN 500 Transcription I 5 
EC 200 Economics 1 — 


MN 305 Records Met. 8 


VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed,_3 
MN 403 Secretarial Proc, 5 
Approved Phy. Sci._5 
Blectives © = § 





JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quorter 
MN 441 Business Law — 5 
MN 400 Office Machines 5 
EC 202 Economics I 5 
ACF 340 Personal Fin. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Internship ——__.15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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Third Quarter 
VED spe gee in Bus. 
MN 207 £. Data Proc. 5 


EC 350 Labor Economics — 5 
MN 542 Business Law — 5 








FED 480 Phil. Fnds, Ed, 5 
Approved Phy. Sci —5 
Elective __-__ 8 
Third Quarter 


VED Ste ErOpraRS in Bus. 


MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 5 
MN 207 El. Data Proc, —..5 
EC 360 Money & Banking —_5 





FED 480 Phil, Fnds. Ed. —5 
MN 455 er’ * Sure 
prov y. Sci. 
Elective 





“In each of the 4 curricula in business education MN 200, 201, and 202 should be included 


in the freshman 
a and ¢ and will become pa 
a and c 
MN 210, 211, and 212. 

erp. 
are available for use toward 


First Quarter 
MT 331 Prin. of Marketing 5 
MT 333 Salesmanship — 3 
FED $20 Soc. Fnds. 


Education 5 
EC 274 Bus. Econ. Star. I 5 





VED 166 Teaching Our-of- 

Sch. Groups $$ 
MT 485 Marketing Probls._5 
MT 488 Retail Mer- 


rt 
uire ACF 211 and 2) 


s (2) and (b) require a minor, 


5. Distributive Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 

Second Quarter 

VED 414 Prog. in Dist. 
Education 5 
MT 482 Advertising 3 
MT 488 Retail Store Mgt. _ 5 
CA 355 Consumer Textiles 3 
VED 410 Occup. Infor. _ —8 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Professional In- 
ternship in Dist. = 
iu ee 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


NOTE: Electives to be taken in Adult Education, Psycho 
areas which will aid the student in teaching Distributive Education 


level, and adult programs. 


. Sociol 


ear. EC 200 and 202 should be taken during the sophomore year in Curricula 
of the general education social science requirement, 
2 during the sophomore year, whereas Curricula b and d require 


Curricula 


In these programs a total of 24 quarter hours 
meeting requirements of an elected teaching minor. 


Third Quorter 
VED 415 Teaching in Dist. 








Education 
VED 456 Learning Res. in 
Dist. Educ. 5 
MT 434 Purchasing 5 
EC 350 Labor Problems ——5 


FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of 
Education 5 


MN_ 442 Personnel Mgt. 5 

VED 462 Directed Wi 
Experience —~ —__ 
Electives ___§ 


or in other subject-matter 
n the high school, at post- 
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First Quorter 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of 

Education —_____5 
Major-Minor ———_______ 15 
VED 466 Teach. Out-of- 

Se Groups _____3 
Major-Minor 0 5 
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6. Industrial Arts 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quorter 
VED 410 Occup, Info. __ 3 
VED 414 Prog. in Ind. Arts 3 
Major-Minor 15 





SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Prof. Internship 
in Ind. Arts —_____15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
VED 415 Teach. in Ind. Arts 3 
VED 456 Learning Res. 

in Ind. Arts 
Major-Minor 


FED 480 Phil. bio of Ed. 5 
Major-Minor 12 


Note: See page 153 for the listing of approved composite major-minor in Industrial Arts. 


7. Rehabilitation Services Education 


First Quarter 
PG 212 Intr. to Psych. 1 —3 
SY 305 Culture and 
Personality —______3 
Selected Electives 4 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of 
Education —______5 


VED 466 Boyne Ont-of- 
Groups 
VED 435 Voc. Eval. in 
Rehabilitation 5 
CED 42! Intr. to Guidance 
and Counseling — 5 
Selected Electives —______5 





JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quorter 
VED 414 Prog. in Trade & 
Ind. Education —_ 
EC 350 Labor Economic —_5 
VED 476 Trade & Ind. 


Ses 
VED 410 Occup. Info. _._3 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Professional In- 
ternship in 
Rehabilitation 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
VED 415 Teaching in 
Rehabilitation 5 
VED 456 Learning Res. in 
Rehabilitation aa 
ZY 210 Human Physiology ..5 
Selected Electives 








FED 480 Prin. Fnds. of 
Education 
SC 278 Group Problem 
Solving 
Selected Electives ________.10 





NOTE: Rehabilitation majors required to take maximum of 25 elective hours in a selected 


area of special interest. 


8. Special Education (Mental Retardation and Behavior Disturbance) 


First Querter 


EH 101 English Comp, —__3 
HY 101 World History 


or 
oy 204 fea ser SU og A 
202 App. 


Bi 101 Pha. Of Biology =| 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed. 1 
Orientation ei | 


PHS 101 Physical Science — 5 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology 5 
Approv. Literature 3 
Approy. Math 5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 World History 


or 
HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz. 3 
BI 104 Bio. in Human 
—— E 5 
=! 


| 


App Sel. «. 
Phisical hence = 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FED 218 Hum. Gro. and 
Development ——__ 

TED 376 A Sorv. of Except... 
Approv. Lit. 
Approved Elective 


Third Quarter 
FH 103 English Comp, — 3 
HY 105 Wok History 
HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz. _ 3 


PHS 100 Physical Science —_5 
Approv. Soc. Sci. — 5 
FEED 104 Orient. to Lab. 


a a. ee 
Physical Education — 1 


MU 201 Fonds. of Music 


or 

MU 371 Intr. to Music 5 

1ED 377 Intr. to Mental 
com 


IED 378 intr. to Beierior 
Disturb, —.! 
Approv. Lit. 3 
Approv. ¢lect. 
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Major — Mental Retardation 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EED 301C Curr. I: Rdg, and EED 401C Curr, Il; Math IED 486 The Severely 
Other Lang. Arts; Natural and Soc. Mentally Retard. —5 
Music and Science — 10s AT 342 Elem. School Art 5 
Related Art ____10 FED 320 Social Fnds of Ed.5 SC 450 Prin. of Sp. Corr. —5 
FED 214 Psych. Pods. of Ed.5 Elective ..._._____4 Approv. Minor —_5 
SENIOR YEAR 
HRY 417 P.E. for MR — 5 TED 425 Prof. ny poe FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of Ed. 5 
ED 457 Voc. Trng. MR 5 Mental Retard, 15 Approv, Minor 10 
Approv. Minor 10 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
Major — Behavior Disturbance 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quartor Third Quarter 
FEED S0ID Corr. I; Rdg. and FED 401D Curr. If; Mathe: VG 435 Behavior Path, —4 
Other Lang. Arts; matics Natural AT 42 Elem. Sch. Art ——5 
Music and Related and ae el SC 450 Prin. of Sp. 
CS FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of Ed. 5 Correction 
FED 214 Psych, Fnd. of Ed..5 eT ae Approy. Minor —__5 
VG $50 Behavior Modific. —5 
SENIOR YEAR 


HPR 21] Sensorimotor Act.3 

IRD 4) Chid. Spec, Lrn. 
Disability aie 
Approv. Minor —10 


IED 425 Prof. Intership 
Behav. Dist. 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Fonds, Ed, 5 
maak. 


FED 480 Phil. 
Approv. Minor 


9. Trade and Industrial Education 





JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Que Third Quarter 
VED 475 Trade Teach. : bate VED 415 Teaching in Trade 
; Experience* VED 41 Ce pacation 3 & Ind. Education 3 
eee Me ne ee EC 350 Labor Economics —5 VED 456 team, Res in 
MN 310 Rusiness Organ, VED 476 1) rade & Ind. Education 3 
£ Met xp. ——_-__— VED 477 Trade & Ind. 
FED 320 Soc. Ends. of VED 410 Occup. Info. is xp. 
Educ. —__ 5 MT $51 Principles of 
Marketing. —____—__5 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of- VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of 
Sch. romps - ternship in Trade Educat 5 
VED 474 Org: of Inst. in & Ind, Ed. 15S VED 480 Trade & Ind. 
4 , -— VED 479 Trade & Ind. Experience ___5 
VED 478 Trade & Ind. Experience 5 = VED 246 Inst. Drawing —__8 
Experience —._ VED 441 Develop. of 
VED 458 Ce. & Supr. Voc. Education _ 4 
in aa ae 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Credit for VED 475-480 (inc.) (5-5-5-5-5.5) by supervised employment or by examination on 
basis of journcyman level work experience at the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year 
of such experience. In those occupations where there is no organized apprenticeship experience 
beyond the level of learner, the level of learner will correspond to gecins Hoe curriculum, elective 
coursework may be substituted for these credits, Time required to complete curriculum would be 
reduced accordingly. 
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10. Vocational Home Economics Education 


voy tg 
NF 104 Prin. Food Prep. 


= 


EH pL English Comp. 3 
HY World History —...3 
BI ior Prin. of Biology — = 


VED 103 Orientation —__.. 
PE 


101 Fads. of Phys. Ed..1 


CA 105 Fnds. of Cloth. 5 
FED 218 Human ach aa ras | 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology — 5 
EH Literature Elec. —..... 3 


FED $20 Soc. Fnds. of Ed. 5 
CA 205 Clo. for Family —_3 
HF 225 Flower Arrang. 3 

Physical Science 5 


VED 411 Tchg. Home Fc. 5 
VED 412 Prog. Home Ec. 4 
CA 206 Garment Stru. 

Minor 


FRESHMAN YEAR 











Second Quarter 
NF 112 Nut. and Man 3 
CA 116 Art E ay Liv. 3 

EH 102 English 4 
HY 102 World History —..3 
4 104 Bi. Human Af. _.5 
102 or Group I — 
FCD 110 Cont. Home Ec.1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


NF 204 Meal Mgt 5 
FED 214 Psy. Fads, “of Ed. 5 
Soc. Sci. Elec. mj 


EH Lit. Elec. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 267 Growth and Dev. 
of Children —_ 


res 
FCD 323 Theo. of Home Mgt.3 


FCD 157 Fam. & Hum. Dev..3 
Minor —...__. 5 
App. Home. Ec. El.3 
SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Prof. Internship —15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


sc Conk smal 
CA ing rs oe Man —.._3 
EH 103 English Comp, ___.3 
HY 103 World History —..3 
MH Approved Math. 5 


VED 104 Intr. to Lab. Exp...! 


CA 1138 ag for Man__. 
Phy. 


Elec. 
Soc. Sci. ‘Elec. 
Li. Ed. ...—.. 


Label be 





EH 





CA 343 Int. Home Prob. 
or Gr. 
Approved Elec... 
Minor 10 





FED 480 Phil. Fnds. Ed. —! 
FCD 443 Home Mgt. Res. 5 
FCD 337 Family Rel. 
CA 431 Man Env. Rel, 2 


School of Engineering 
Vincent S. HANEMAN, JR., Dean 


The Profession 


HE ENGINEERING PROFESSION is made up of men and women who 

find practical applications for abstract scientific discoveries — people who 
take what they know about mathematics and the natural sciences and put that 
knowledge to work. The engineer engages in creative design and construction, 
in research and development — bridging the gap between human needs and the 
storehouse of theoretical knowledge. It is largely through the efforts of the 
engineering profession that it is now possible for our American civilization to 
take global leadership in the elimination of want and pollution and the conser- 
vation of our environment. The various curricula in the School of Engineering 
prepare students to work and serve mankind in this profession. 


Engineers deal with real problems in a real world. Therefore, they must 
have more than a knowledge of mathematics and the natural sciences. They 
must also understand the economic, social, and cultural background of con- 
temporary society and be ready to fulfill their responsibilities as citizens, They 
must be able to communicate their judgements, plans, and decisions both orally 
and in writing, This communication must be precise and clear. These require: 
ments all add up to the fact that engineers must have a truly liberal education. 
The engineering curricula are designed with this objective in mind. 


Curricula In Engineering 


Pre-Enginecring — The first year (of an integrated four-year program) of 
the studies of students in the School of Engineering is administered as the Pre- 
Engineering Program and is a preparation for sophomore standing. This pro- 
gram is designated Pre-Engineering Management (PNM) for students in the 
management curricula, Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) for students in the 
Chemical Engineering curriculum, and Pre-Engineering (PN) for all other cur- 
ricula. The uniform Pre-Engineering curriculum and the basic requirements are 
detailed on page 172. 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering professions. The program in the funda- 
mental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a study of 
basic engineering sciences, Specialized or departmental courses follow in the 
third and fourth years. A parallel program emphasizing the humanistic-social 
studies is 1ollowed throughout the four years having as its objective a good gen- 
eral education for the engineering student. 
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la accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering, Bachelor of Industrial Engineering, and Bachelor of Mechanical 
Engineering. An accredited curriculum in Agricultural Engineering is offered 
by the School of Agriculture. 


A curriculum in Materials Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor ol 
Materials Engineering. This curriculum is administered through the Depart 
ment of Mechanical Engineering. 


A curriculum in Textile Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering. A curriculum in Textile Chemistry leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Textile Chemistry. This latter curriculum is designed to train 
students in the chemistry of man-made fibers and in the theory and practice of 
textile dyeing and finishing. 

Flexibility is provided in all degree programs through electives and sub 
stitutions. It is possible for the individual student, with the permission ol 
the Head of his major department, to use this flexibility to emphasize areas 
of his own interest which may not be suggested by the titles of the various 
degrees. 


Management Curricula. — Two management curricula leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Aviation Management and Bachelor of Textile Management 
prepare young men and women for a wide range of administrative and man: 
agerial positions in industry. These curricula are interdisciplinary in nature 
and, building upon a broad foundation in mathematics, science, and the huy 
manities, provide selected courses in engineering and business administration 
to produce graduates trained in technical management, 


Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in the areas of 
Aerospace Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Industrial Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. The degree 
Master of Electrical Engineering, a non-thesis degree, is offered by the Electrical 
Engineering Department. The Doctor of Philosophy degree is offered in the 
areas of Aerospace Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. For requirements for these degrees, see the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Admission 

Freshmen who are eligible to enrol! at Auburn University are acceptable 
for admission to the Pre-Engineering curricula, However, since the requirements 
for engineering education necessitate high school preparatory work of high in- 
tellectual quality and of considerable breadth. the following program is recom- 
mended as minimum preparation: English, four units; mathematics (including 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and analytical geometry), three to four units; 
chemistry, one unit; mechanical drawing, one unit; history, literature, social 
science, two or three units. Physics and foreign languages are recommended but 
not required. 


Pre-Engineering Students are transferred to the curriculum of their choice 
in the School of Engineering after satisfactory performance in the appropriate 
freshman program. A student who has not proceeded jrom Pre-Engincering lo 
his field of major interest in the School of Engineering after the completion of 
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stx quarters may continue to register in Pre-Engineering only by special per- 
mission of the Dean of Engineering. Furthermore, Junior standing cannot be 
gtanted to any student in the Pre-Engineering Program regardless of the num- 
ber of hours completed. 


Transfers from Other Institutions who are eligible to enroll at Auburn 
University are acceptable for admission to curricula in the School of Engineer- 
ing. However, the exact placement of the student can be determined only upon 
review of his transcript by the Assistant to the Dean of Engineering, The stu- 
dent will be placed in the curriculum of his choice if he has completed the 
requirements given in the preceding paragraph. Otherwise, he will be assigned 
to the appropriate Pre-Engineering curriculum. 


A student transferring from a junior college is allowed credit for equivalent 
courses taken at the junior college, subject to a maximum equal to the number 
of hours printed in the first two years of his curriculum, The acceptable 
courses are not, however, limited to the listings within the first two years. 


Many courses required by the School of Engineering are highly specialized 
in their content and the potential transfer student needs to select his courses 
with care. Therefore, to insure maximum transferability of credits, students are 
encouraged to contact as soon as possible the Assistant to the Dean of Engineer- 
ing about acceptable credits. 


Humanistic-Social Electives 


‘The engineer must be more than a specialist. If he is to function effectively 
in his profession for the benefit of society, he must be aware of the social and 
humanistic implications of his activities and be equipped to assume his respon- 
sibilities in these areas. To assist him in this preparation, the various engineer- 
ing curricula are arranged so that a student will take approximately 30 quarter- 
credit hours of humanisticsocial studies. Some of the courses are prescribed 
while others must be selected by the student from an approved list, In addition 
to the specified courses in English Composition and World History, the Univer- 
sity requires that the student take at least one course from the area of Humani- 
ties and one course from the area of Social Sciences, The courses are either 
prescribed, clective, or a combination, depending upon the specific engineering 
curriculum. The Humanistie-Social Electives shall be selected from meaningful 
sequences, whenever possible, the details of such approved sequences and courses 
being available in the offices of the Assistants to the Dean and the Department 
Heads. Other sequences may be elected with the approval of the student's 
Department Head. A variety of sequences in the Humanities and the Social 
Sciences are available in the areas listed below: 


Humanities 
Fine Arts Literature 
History Philosophy 
Social Sciences 
Anthropology Psychology 


Econom Psychology — Sociology 
Political Science Soriologs 
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Additional Information 


Military Training. — All curricula in the School of Engineering permit six 
hours of basic military training. At his option, the student may choose electives 
in lieu of this training in consultation with the Assistants to the Dean or his 
Department Head. Three to six hours of Advanced military training may be 
substituted for certain electives in a curriculum, For these options, see the 
specific curriculum. 


Service Department. — The Technical Services Department is a service 
department of the School of Engineering, offering courses in graphical methods, 
industrial laboratories, manufacturing processes, etc. The courses offered in 
this department may also be taken by students in other schools who may find 
them useful in their particular fields. The Technical Services Department, in 
cooperation with the School of Education, offers a program for the professional 
and technical training of Industrial Arts teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. (See School of Education for major and minor requirements.) 

Co-operative Education Program. — The Co-operative Education Program 
is offered in all curricula of the School of Engineering. Refer to page 48 for a 
brief description of the program and write to the Director, Co-operative Edu- 
cation, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, for a booklet which gives 
additional information. 


Engineering Extension Service. — The Engineering Extension Service helps 
to extend the resources of the School of Engineering to the people, businesses, 
and industries of the state. Most of the programs of this expanding service take 
the form of short courses, conferences, clinics, and seminars. For further infor- 
mation, write to the Assistant Director, Engineering Extension Service, 107 
Ramsay Hall. 


Pre-Engineering 
Cnarces M. Grirrin, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to 
prepare students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing. Other objectives of the program are to provide academic and career 
counseling to assist students in determining the curriculum that best fulfills 
their personal and educational objectives. 


The Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for seven Engi- 
neering curricula: Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Materials, Mechani- 
cal, and Textile Engineering. Therefore, a student is not required to designate 
his curriculum choice prior to the completion of the Pre-Engineering curriculum, 


The curricula of Aviation Management, Chemical Engineering, Textile 
Chemistry, and Textile Management have separate freshman year requirements. 
Students enrolling in these curricula are referred to the freshman year require: 
ments for the respective curriculum listed in the School of Engineering section. 


The Pre-Engineering Program is designated Pre-Engineering Management 
(PNM) for students in the management curricula, Pre-Chemical Engineering 
(PCN) for students in the Chemical Engineering curriculum, and Pre-Engineer- 
ing (PN) for all other curricula. 
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Three-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter Third Quarter 
rt tai” An. ref ae & Cal.".5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal.5 “MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal._5 
103 Fnds. of Chem. 1** 4 104 Fnds, of Chem. I] 4 FS Gen, Physics I ___4 





EH 101 English Comp, —3 EH 102 English Comp. _..5 £H 103 English Comp. —— 
EGR 100 Engineering TS 102 Graph. Soenraalee — Y ce World His 

Prospectives — | tion & Design Y 204 Tech. & Civiliz.t —_3 
CH 108L Gen, Chem. Lab._1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Labi Basic ROTC or Elective. c= 
Kasic mgt or Elective 1 Basic ROTC or Elective _.__1 PE Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education —1 


*Students whose combined ACT scores of English and Mathematics are lower than 50, or 
whose total SAT scores are less than 1100 are enrolled in Mathematics 160. 


**Student whose composite ACT scores are lower than 25, or whove total SAT scores are less 
than [130 are enrolled in Chemistry 101, followed by Chemistry 102 and Chemistry 103 Laboratory, 
followed by Chemistry 104 with Chemistry 104 Laboratory. 


tRecommended approved alternate HY 204. 


Department of Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an excellent educational 
background for those wishing to enter many areas of today’s scientific and 
technological fields. The first two years of study are devoted to the basic 
subjects of mathematics, physics, and mechanics. The last two years of the 
curriculum deal with such areas as aerodynamics, design, astrodynamics, pro- 
pulsion, structures, and flight dynamics. In support of these areas, courses in 
advanced mathematics, computer programming (both digital and analog), and 
systems analysis are offered. The methods of systematic problem analysis are 
stressed. The theory learned in classroom lectures is experimentally verified 
in laboratory sessions. During the senior year students may take technical elec- 
tives in several fields of specialization. The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum 
also serves as an excellent background for graduate study and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 172) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 











First Quarter Second Quo Third Quarter 
MH 264 An, Geom. & Cal. _5 ME 321 Dynamics I 4 ME 301 Thermo, I 4 
ME 205 Applied Mech.- PS 222 General Physics 11L_4 AE 300 Aero. An. I 5 
Statics. .__§.+»_==§.4 MAH 265 Diff. Equat. - 5: EP 262 Citcuiw’ —_._.___.3 
PS 221 Gen, Physics 11 4 HY 102 World Historyt _§ ME 207 St h of Mat. I 3 
AE 203 Aerospace Fund. 3 Hum,-Soc. Elect.* 5 HY 103 World Historyf ——— 
Basic ROTC or Elective _._1 Basic ROTC ' or Elective 1 Basic ROTC or Elective —— 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AE 4307 Aero. ae 1____5 AE 502 Airloads 4 AE 409 Aero, Struct. I] __ 5 
AE 310 Acro. An, I] _____ 4 EE 381 Electromag. Devices_4 AE 415 ic Propulsion __5 
ME 340 Fluid Mechanica 1 _8 PS 820 Modern P heor. Aero, IT —___4 


EE 275 Elect. Devices — 5 


Hum.-Soc. Elect.* 5 


AE $11 Aero. Mat. & Methods 
of Construction ___.2 
Hum.-Soc. Elect.* —_38 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AE 429 Aircraft Vibration AE 400 Viscous Aero. 4 AE 494 Aero. Sys. Anal. 3 
and Flute; =... AE 452 Astrodynamics IT 3 AE 438 Astrodynamics IU —_ 3 
AE 439 Static Stab. & Cont AE 44! Dyn. Stab, & Cont. _3 AE 449 Aero, ign IT 1 
- ae Flight Perform. _~ 2 AE 448 Acro. Design IT. .J-—s AE 402 Aero, Prob. I] —__ I 
1 Aero. Prob. I 1 Tech. Elective —— Tech. Elective —___6 
Tech. Elective __—"_5 Hum.-Soc. Elect.* 3 Hum.-Soc, Elect.* __$ 
Hum-Soc. Elect. 5 
Total — 208 quarter hours 
"See page 171 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC 


may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives, 
tRecommended approved alternate sequence HY 205-206. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 


approval of the Head of the Department. 


AE 414 Equilibrium Gas Dynamics ——_____.3 
AE 416 Rocket Propulsion [ —-- 
AE 417 Rocket Propulsion 11 — SSE 
AE 420 Dynamic Simulation ..—.._ ____mmmt$ 
AE 421 Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis — ——4 
AE 424 Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics — 
AE 427 Engineering Meteorology — 
AT 428 co ce Propulsion Systems —_- = 5 
AE 435 Elements of V/STOL Flight __.___3 
AE 436 Rotary Wing Aerodynamics ot 
AE 442 Avtomatic Stability and Control nee 
AE 445 Missile Acrodynamics — 








CE 424 Air Pollution — —_ 
GN 440 Nuclear Engineering ————__.5 
TE 410 Probability and Statistics ——__ 5 
ME 303 Thermodynamics IIIf Se 
ME 401 Statistical Thermodynamics —____8 
OO eS = 
ME 422 Transport Phenomena 28 





ME 443 Phovoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis 5 
MH 403 Engineering Mathematics II 
MH 406 Elementary Partial Differential 
Equations . est 
MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis a 


AE 450 Dynamic Meteorology I 8 MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis 
AE 451 Dynamic Meteorology 11 —._- 8 PS 405 Nuclear Physics 
AE 491 Special Problems —000- 


Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for men and 
women who plan management careers with the airlines, general aviation, manu- 
facturing, governmental agencies or the military services. The study of funda- 
mental aerospace courses is combined with specified subjects in industrial engi- 
neering, business management and selected electives to provide preparation for 
the various specific functions of the aerospace industries including general man- 
agement, production, operations, flying, maintenance, and education and train- 
ing. Laboratory experience in aviation management and flight is provided 
through the university owned and operated airport in which the students are 
given the opportunity to participate in administration, training and aircraft 
maintenance and servicing. The Aviation Management curriculum also pro- 
vides a broad educational background of fundamental philosophies, theories, 
and concepts needed for research and study at the graduate levels. 


Curriculum in Aviation Management (AM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. —5 *MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 162 An. Geom, & Cal. —5 
EH {01 English Comp. 5s FH 102 English Comp. _._3__ EH_- 108 English Comp. —__3 
HY 101 World History “HY 102 World History HY 105 World History 


or or or 

By 204 Tech. & Civiliz, I 3 HY 205 Tech. & Civiliz. 1 _3 HY 206 Tech. & Civiliz, _.3 
102 vet? Drawing | 2 & TS 100 Intr. to Mfg. Proc. _2 TS 108 Desi fer Mgt. _.2 

Basic RO or Elective 1 ‘FS 4@7° Graphical Anal. and Basic Shop Elective _— 1 

PE Physical Education —1 Design sss Basic ROTC or Elective —..1 

Basic ROTC or Elective 1 PE Physical Education —_1 

PE Physical Education 1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
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First Querter Second Quarter Third re 
AM 201 Elem. Acronaut.....5 EC 274 Bus. & Econ. ACF 215 Fund. . & Cost 
EG 200 Economics I. Statistics I - 5 counting ———.5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics 5 PG 211 Psychology I 5 PO 209 Intr. to Am. Gov't._5 
1E 201 Indus. Admin. 3 PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 AM 202 Aerospace History —53 
Basic ROTC or Elective ___1  Rasic ROTC or Elective ___1 IE 204 Computer Program... 
Basic ROTC or Elective 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AM S11 Propul. Fund. 5 AM 312 Guidance & Control AM 305 Aviation 
MN 341 Business Law —— 5 pee eee Meteoro! 5 
SG Sil Public Speaking 5 TE $20 Engr. Economy ___5 MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. ___5 
IE 316 Electronic Data IE $10 Motion & Time MT 472 Econ. Transport ———. 
Processing Sys. ____4 Stuady SOLE «=: 802 Prod. Control Tech._3 
EH 804 Tech. Writing —__3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AM 407 Air Transport ___.5 AM 416 Airport M —___.5 AM 402 Aerospace Veh. 
YG 461 Indus. Psychol. MN 442 Personnel! Net. aes ee ee 
Technical Elective 5 Technical Elective 5 AM 417 Airline Oper. 5 
Hum.-Soc. Elective 3 AM 409 Aerospace Technical Elective 5 
tion AM 401 Aeronautical 


Seminar 
Total — 207 quarter hours 


Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 511 (5 hours) and one additional 
hour of Humanistic-Social Electives, or 3 hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


See page 171 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Technical Electives must be ap- 
proved by the Department Head. 


Basic shop elective may include TS 112, TS 115, TS 114, TS 115 or TS 216. If TS 216 is 
used, the additional hour may be used as a technical elective. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


The chemical engineer is concerned with the production and processing 
of a vast array of products. These processes invariably involve chemical re- 
actions and physical separations. The chemical engineer's work can vary from 
small bench scale experiments to the design and operation of huge chemical 
plants. ‘Typical industries that employ chemical engineers include the petro- 
leum, chemical, iron and steel, pulp and paper, fertilizer, and fiber industries 
among others. ‘The broad background of chemical engineering is especially 
useful for those individuals who desire to specialize in environmental engi- 
neering. 

An extensive knowledge of chemistry and, in particular, chemical thermo- 
dynamics and chemical kinetics is required for chemical engineering. Quanti- 
tative aspects are very important so that an aptitude for mathematics is essential 
for the successful chemical engineer. The principles of physics are hardly less 
important than those of chemistry. 

The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineering con- 
sists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles, which have 
numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. The student may 
select a major interest area during his junior year, These include process engi- 
neering, nuclear engineering, biochemical engineering, environmental engineer- 
ing, engineering science, and production management, Technical electives may 
be selected in all of these and other areas on an individual basis, Those stu- 
dents who elect to continue their education through one or more advanced 
degrees are qualified for better positions and often make more rapid progress 
than those with only the bachelor’s degree. 
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The broad university training provided, when supplemented by protessional 
experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in produc- 
tion, research and development, sales engineering, plant design and manage- 


ment. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education program. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


MH 161 An. 
EH 10! English pe al 

TS 106 Graphic Methods —_ 
CHE a * Chem. Engr, Fund, i 
PE Physical Education —1 


MH 264 An, Geom. & Cal. —5 
PS 220 Gen. Physics 4 
HY 105 World Hisory* canes 
Humi-Soc. Elect.°¢ _____§ 





CH 407 Phys. Chem. 5 
CHE $21 Proc. Prin. f ____.4 
CHE 531 Engr. Thermo, 3 
Hum.-Soc. Elect.°¢ —_____§ 
rst Quarter 

CHE 411 Pree Cont, __§ 
CHE 42! CHE Thermo, _.4 
CHE 451 Mass Transfer 4 
‘Teth. ‘ERectives**__ GS 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
CH 112 Gen, Chemistry ——.5 
MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. _5 
EH 102 English Comp, ——— 3 


HY 10! World History* 
PE 


——2 
Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 303 Organic wg pple 4 
PS 22) Gen, Physics I 





CE 205 E) Mech. statics —4 
MH 265 Diff. Equations ____5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 408 Phys. Chem. 5 
CHE $22 Proc. Prin. I ___.¢ 
CHE 52 Fluid Mechanics 4 
Deck,’ Biective*** = 
Humi.-Soc, Elect.** —._—____§ 
SENIOR YEAR 
econd ter 
CHE 482 CH 1 eft 
CHE 442 CHE Design I 4 
CHE 422 Kinetics ene 
Tech. Elective*** — 4 





Total — 209 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
CH 113 Gen. Chemistry — 5 
MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EH 108 English Comp. ——_3 
HY 102 World Hinory® a(S 
PE Physical Education —1 


CH 304 Organic Chemistry —5 
PS 222 Gen. Physics 4 
CE 207 Mech. of Solids 8 
a 262 Circuits 

HE 213 Comp, in CHE __2 


CHE $13 CHE Analysis _.4 
CHE 355 Heat Transfer ___ 4 
CHE 343 Stagewise Proc. 4 
Hum,-Soc. Elect.°* _-___5 


Third Quorter 
CHE 445 CHE Design II 


Re 
Fech. Elective*** 10 
Hum,-Soc, Elective** 2 
CHE 470 Seminar —— I 


*May be taken in any sequence. Approved Alternate sequence HY 204-205-206. 


**See pa 
be sidheti uate 


may be substituted for three hours of Technical Electives. 


***Technical electives chown above total 22 hours, T 
ing six areas. Typical courses in cach area from which the 


sent of faculty adviser are listed below. 


Process Engineering 
CH 415 Anal. 
CH 415 Polymer Tech. — 
CHE 440 Nuclear Eng. ——— 
CHE 450 once Topic in 





__._ TBA 

CHE 460 Intr. to Plast. —__ 8 
CHE 465 Ind. Waste Water 

Treatment — 

CHE 485 Air Qual. Eng. 5 


EE 275 Electronics Dey. 5 
IE 410 Eng, Statistics 5 
ME 456 Ferrous Metal __5 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


Biochemical Engineering 
BI 10) Prin. of Biology — 5 
300 Gen. Microb. L 5 


BY SO0l Gen. Microb. {1 5 
BY 401 Bio, Statistia 5 
BY 442 Gen. Virology _..5 
CH 418 Biochemistry _.__5 
CH 419 Biochemistry 5 

H 420 ochemistry —.. 


c 

CHE 450 Spec. opics in 
CHE - Seals iY 

CHE 495 Biochemical Eng. 3 

VM 210 Human Physiology_—_5 


171 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six ig of ROTC ma 
for six hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. Three bours 


of Advanced RO 


may be taken In one of the follow: 
hours may be selected with the con- 


Nuclear Engineering 





CHE 440 Nuclear Eng. 5 
CHE Spec. Topics in 

CHE ——____TBA 
EE 273 Electronic Dev, 5 


335 how Metallurgy —4 
425 Gas & Steam Turb, 4 
PS 305 Intr. to Mod. Phys..5 
PS $20 Mod. Phys, for Eng. 3 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics 5 
PS 417 Intr. to Biophysica _5 
PS 470 Health Physics 5 


Environmental Engineering 
Br 3s 101 ~Prin, of Biology —_5 
BY $00 Gen. Microb. I 5 
BY 441 Sanitary Microb, —— 
CE 405 Water Supply & 

Disposal Systems 4 

CE 409 Envir. Hith. Eng. 5 

CE 424 Air Pollution a 

305 Organic Chemistry 5 

CH 413 Anal. Chemistry ——5 
CHE 450 epee. Topics in 

TBA 


HE 

CHE 465 Ind. Waste Water % 
ment 

CHE 485 AD “Qual. Eng. ——4 
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Engineering Science 
CH 409 Phys. Chemistry 5 





CH 413 Anal. Chemistry ——5 
CHE 450 Spec. Topics in 
oe Bate A 
TE 410 Eng. Statistics 5 
ME SAI Fluid Mech. It _ 3 
MH 266 Fooke in Linear — 
MH 362 Eng. Math. I 
MH 401 Cal. of Vector 
Functions = 
MH 403 Eng. Math. 5 
MH 405 Matrix Th. & Appl.5 


PS 320 Modern Physics 3 
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Production Management 


AFC 215 Fund. of Gen, & 

Cost Accounting —5 
AFC S61 Prin. or Bus, Fin. 5 
CHE 450 Spec. Topics in 

CHE - eh Oe 
TE 201 Ind. Admin, — 
1E $02 Prod, Cont, Tech, 3 
IE 410 Eng. Statistics — 5 
$10 Prin. of Mgt. 5 
341 Business Law = 
342 Business Law ae 
346 Hum, Rel. in Mgt. 5 
455 Legal Envir, of Bus. 5 
331 Prin. of Marketing 5 


MT 472 Econ. of Transp. —5 


Department of Civil Engineering 


Civil Engineering is an extremely broad professional field. The areas of 
interest may range from the behavior of thin shell structures to traffic flow 
theory, from hydraulics to the utilization of computers, from earth physics to 
microbiology, from the psychology of automobile driver behavior to water re- 
sources, Civil engineering problems involve the physical, mathematical, life, 
earth, social, political, communications, and engineering sciences. Civil engi- 
neering projects involve many other professional areas, including architecture, 
law, public health, economics, management, sociology, finance, and other 
branches of engineering. The scope and complexity of the field, and its degree 
of involvement with other fields, has increased rapidly with the development 
of modern science and technology and with the growth of population and 
national economies 


The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a background in mathematics 
and the physical sciences, in humanistic-social studies, and in the engineering 
sciences and the interrelated subdisciplines of civil engineering. Technical elec- 
tives permit the undergraduate limited specialization in an area of civil engi- 
neering such as construction, environmental engineering, soils, structures, trans- 
portation, or water resources. 


The civil engineer plays an essential role in the realization of some of the 
most basic goals, objectives, and needs of society. These relate to man’s need 
for shelter, mobility, water, air, and productive land — the environment in 
which he lives and works. 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 172) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter 
MH 264 An. Geom, & Cal. 5 EG 200 Economics . 
CE 205 ean Mech.- PS 222 General Physics it 4 
Static MH 265 Diff, Equations —it 
PS 221 General Physics Tl —4 HY 108 World History* 3 
HY 102 World History* 5) CE 202 Intr. to Computer 
CE 200 Intr. to Civil Engr. 1 peroe in Civil 
Basic ROTC or Elective —.1 rte a ts 
Basic ROTC or Elective —_1 


Third Quarter 
CH. 201 Surveying 
CE Ol oa Engineering 


nalysi — | 

CE 207 Mechanics “ol Solids 3 
Hum,-Soc, Elect."* — $ 

Basic ROTC. or Elective — 1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CE 320 Fund. of Transp. CE 304 Theo. of Struc. I 5 CE $80 Theo. of Struc, IT _5& 
Engr. | ——— 5 IE 410 Engr. Statistics 5 CE 308 Hydraulic _ 5 
ME 321 Dynamics 1 = tS CE so815 Engincerin: Geology 4 CE 406 Soil Mechanics I 5 
CHE 33! Engineering CHE 552 Fluid Me ics ___4 PS 320 Modern Physics for 
Thermodynamics __$ Engineers 
EE 262 Chrenite .._____ 8 
CE $02 Civil Engr. Econ. ___.$ 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 404 Structural Analysis 4 CE 405 Water and Waste CE 489 Civil Engr. Design 5 
CE 305 Water Supply Water Treatment 5 Tech. Elective — SB 
1 ~4 CF 417 Soil Mechanics 1 _ Hum.-Soc. Elective** __§ 





and Disposal — 
EE 273 Electronic Devices _§ ‘Tech. Elective - 
Tech, Elective —.....5.  _Hum.-Soc. Elective** 
Hum.-Soc. Elective** ss § 


ow 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


*Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 205-206, 
**See page 171 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of Humanities-Social Electives, 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as tethnical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department, 








CE 400 Advanced Surveying and Mapping —.5 CE 492 Linear Optimization Methods 5 
CE 407 Urban Engineering [ .. CE 498 Discrete Optimization Methods — 5 
CE 409 Environmental Health Engineering — 5 BL 101 Principles of Bio! ne TS 
Crh 410 Ney meg aan Enginecring —_ 5 BI 104 Biology in Human Affairs _ 
CE 411 Flow tn Open Channels 5 CH 105 Fundamentals of Chemistry IT — 38 
CE 412 Hydrology SS § CH 1051 General Chemistry Laboratory - 
CE 414 Structural Steel 4 CHE 480 Analog Computation — 2 
CY 415 Constroction Planning 5 CHE 440 Nuclear Engineering —— 5 
CE 416 Reinforced Concrete and EF SRI Electromagnetic Devices - A 
F Prestressed Concrete —————5 EE 446. Analog Computers —_______§_6§ 
CE 419 Urban Engineering Io 8 ME 22 Dynamics MT — av | 
CE 420 Sanitary Engineering Laboratory — 5 MH 405. Engineering Mathematics I =r 
CE 421 Water Resources Engineering — 5 MI 405. Matrix Theory and Applications 5 
CE #25 Similitude in Engineering — MH 406 Elementary Partial Differential 
CE 424 Air Pollucion —— | Equations eamresmanences 
CE 425 Soil Stabilization —_—5 MH 460 Intr. to Numerical Analysis 5 
CE 426 Air Pollution Control 22s MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis =o 
CE 428 Radiological Health Engineering 5 = PS_ 401 “Theoretical Physics 1 — Mechanics __5 
CE. 490 Foundation Design and Construction 3 PS 402 Theoretical Physics 11 — Mechanics — 5 
CE 490 Special Problems — —— 1-5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics — = 





Department of Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering keeps pace with significant de- 
velopments in science and technology; provides an educational preparation that 
assures maximum rate of progress in the engineering profession; and does this 
within the framework of a sound and extensive humanistic social program. 

The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around six basic areas 
of study. These areas provide a firm background in the basic concepts required 
for all Electrical Engineering students. They are (1) Circuit Analysis, (2) Elec- 
tronics and Communication, (3) Energy Conversion and Transmission, (4) Elec- 
tromagnetic Fields, (5) Automatic Control, and (6) Computer Engineering, In 
addition, technical electives in the senior year provide flexibility in the cur- 
riculum to accommodate the diversity of interests and talents among the stu- 
dents. A student, through his choice of technical electives, can concentrate on 
a topic of individual interest or choose a combination of electives from different 
areas to maintain a broad program, Electives relevant to each of the specialized 
topics in Electrical Engineering, along with additional courses which are related 
to these topics, are listed under the section on technical electives. 
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Many required courses have associated laboratories, in order to keep the 
student in maximum contact with the realities of the practices of engineering, 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, 


page 172) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
“MH 2614 An. Geom. & Cal. —5¢ ME 205 Appl. Mech.Statics 4° EE S61 Network Analysis 45 
PS 221 General Physics 11 4 PS 222 General Physics IIL 4 MH 266 Linear Algebra 5 
“HY 102 World Historyt . __$3¥ MH 205 Linear Diff, Mquat, 3 TE Sit Statistics I 3 
FE 20) Inte. to EE 8 HY 105 World Himoryf — 8 ER 322 Combinational Logic 
ME 202 Eng. Matls, Sc. EE 262 Circuits 3 Cy as 
SWART > Basic ROG or Elective 1 EE 273 Electronic Devices —. 3 
Basic ROTC or Elective —_] , Basic ROTC or Elective _._ 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
LE 462 Linear Systems 5 EE 374 Electronics 1 —5 FE 471 Comm. Theory —_.5 
FE S88! Electro. Devices —..4 EE 452 Auto. Feedback EF 402 Electromag. I awit 
EE 372 Electronia I —__.4 Control Systems —5 PS 320 Mod. Phy. for Eng... 3 
KE S24 Sequential RE 383 Electromech, Energy hE 483 tute, to Power Engr. 3 
Machines — et Conversion A EE 325 Computer Organ. and 
EF $25 Logic and Comp, EE 391 Electromag, | ——.3 Asembly Program - 
Systems Lab. 1 PLT ee Se 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 393 Electromag. TIT ME S01 Thermodynamics I 4 ME 321 Dynamics I aoe, | 
Hum.-Soc, Elentive® 8 Hum.-Soc. Elect.* —.6 Hum.-Soc, Elect.* 6 
Tech. Elective** 4 Tech. Elective** 6 Free Elective = | 
Tech, Elective** 5 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
*Hum.-Soc, Studies selected from approved lint. 
**Selected from approved list, Six hours advanced ROTC may be substituted, 
+Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 205-206. 
SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
Circuit Analysis Automatic Control 
EE 464 Incr. Network Synthesis —_____. EE $54 State Space System Analysis — 5 
EE 465 Advanced Circuit Analysis ________3 EE 454 Intr. to Modern Control Theory $ 
i EE 455 Automatic Control Instrumentation 3 
Electronics and Commun ns 
FE 4/2 Elect. Prop. of Materials _______3 ___ Computer Engineering 
FE 413 Physical Electronics ————_—_T EE 327 frror Detecting and Correcting 
EE 473 Communication Systems -———____ : Codes 3 
Eb 474 Integrated Electronics ———_____3 EE 422 Digital Computer Architecture ‘ 
EP 42% Paul Diagnosis of Digital Systems | 
Energy Conversion and Transmission - a Digital Computing Systens 4 
7 6 Analog Computers = 
3 ie foals Ce a ae —3 KE 426 Computer Applications in FE 3 
EE 186 Direct Energy Conversion — EE 427 bara Programming and Operating — 5 
EE 428 Compiler Construction Sa Rs a 
Electromagnetic Fields EE. 429 Computer Projects Laboratory TRA 
EE 397 Intr. to Acoustics and 1E 300 Computer Programming _8 
Noise Control 3) IE 455 Advanced Computer Programming — 3 
oh = tien Propagation . 3 MH 460 Intr. to Numerical Analysis — 5 
4 ————— M 5 “ ' i 
EE 496 Antennas 3 1H 461 Numerical Matrix 2. 5 
OTHER TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
TE 312-313 Engineering Statistics U-11t__. +3 ME 401 Statistical Thermodynamics — 3 
IE 314 Operations Analysis T — ie ME 402 tat. to Optimal Systems 2 
1£ 315 Linear Programming ——— 5 MF. 421 Heat Transfer a 
TE 325-326 pa erage Economics ME 422 Transport Processes 8 
Analysis LI ed MH S10 Intr. to Caletlus of Variations 3 
YE 416-417 Operations Analysis 1I-1V —_3- MH 40) The Calculus of Vector Functions — 5 
1E 442 Advanced Linear Programming — MH 4058 Engineering Mathematica U 5 
IE 453 Dynamic Programmi —— MH 405 Matrix Theory and Applications 5 
ME 207 Strength of Materials T a MH 401-412 Inte. to Gatculus of Variations 5-3 
ME 340 Fluid Mechanics I MH 414 Applied Algebra — 5 
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MH 460 Intr. to Numencal Anaiyss 5 PS 415-416 Lee wy ag Modern 

MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis ..._ 5 Physics, L, 11 —_-___. 6-5 

PS  40)-402-403 Theoretical Physics I, I, PS 425 Principles of Nuclear Energy Systems 5 
BOD ee PS 4385 Intr. to Solid State Physic 5 

rs 404 Staraeieeenics —— —5 CHE 440 Nuclear Enginecring 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


Industrial Engineering differs from other branches of the engineering pro 
fession in three basic ways. First, it covers all types of industrial, commercial, 
and service activity. Second, it is the only branch of engineering which gives 
substantial emphasis to the role of people as well as machines and materials in 
systems design. Third, it becomes heavily involved in the economic and finan- 
cial aspects of the problems it considers. While the Industrial Engineer is still 
concerned with production systems, many non-industrial organizations have 
recognized the value of Industrial Engineering techniques, and Industrial Engi- 
neers are practicing in health, marketing, financial, governmental, military, 
transportation, educational, agricultural, and consulting organizations. Further- 
more, they have increasingly become involved in interdisciplinary activities. 

The Industrial Engineering curriculum emphasizes the systems approach 
to design, operation, and control and provides the student with competencies in 
quantitative and qualitative analysis and solution procedures to the resource 
utilization data processing, information flow, management, economic, human 
factors, and human ecology problems associated with almost any system. The 
curriculum includes departmental courses in the areas of: computer systems and 
programming, simulation, mathematical optimization methods, probability and 
Statistics, operations research, production processes, facilities design, human 
performance, and the design of man’s work environment and work methods, 
Additionally, options in occupational safety and health and computer science 
are available to the student wishing to specialize in these important areas of 
Industrial Engineering practice. Supporting courses taken in other departments 
include mathematics, physical science, engineering science, economics, psychology 
and social science. An elective program equivalent to approximately two quar- 
ter’s course work permits the student to pursue further topics of personal and 
professional interest. 


A wide variety of employment opportunities is available to the Industrial 
Engineer since his competencies are required by almost all manufacturing and 
service organizations. Additionally, Industrial Engineering practice is considered 
excellent training for top management positions. 


Option in Occupational Safety and Health. — The OSH option builds on 
the student’s basic Industrial Engineering background to prepare him to func- 
tion in the following topic areas: 


1, Identification and evaluation of OSH conditions, practices, and loss po 
tential factors. 


2. Analysis, design, and implementation of OSH control methods, proce- 
dures and programs. 


Option in Computer Science. — ‘The CS. option builds on the student's 
basic Industrial Engineering background with the intent of better enabling him 
to utilize the computer in solving complex problems. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (TE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 172) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Querter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 222 Gen. Physics 11 4 EC 200 Economics 1 —____.5 
PG 211 Gen, Psychology —5 JE 317 Ergonomics I _..._.3 LE S11 Statistics 1 _______8 
VS 221 Geo. Physics IL £4 EE 262 Circuits 8 JIE 825 Engr. Econ. I ___38 
tf 202 Ind. Engr. Fund. _.3° MH 265 Diff. Equations 3 EE 273 Elec, Devices _____3 


Kasic ROTC oF Elective 1 HY 102 World Historyf —.8 HY 103 World Historyt —3 
Basic ROTC or Elective 1 Basic ROTC or Elective —1 


| 

it ze . 

ME 207 Stren. of Mat. 1 — TE 400 Seminar 

Technical Elective* 38 Technical Elective? ——____ 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


JUNIOR YEAR 
ER SAL Electromag. Dev. ME 205 App. Mech.-Station 4 ME 321 App. Mch. Dynam._4 
or PG $21 Exp. Psych. I: IE 505 Info-Decis. Sys. —_3 
ME S01 Thermodynamics 4 Perception ——__ 4 JE $15 Linear Prog. I 3 
IR S12 Rog. Sat. 18 IR $00 Computer Prog. 5 IE 318 Ergonomics If __3 
1 S14 Oper, Anal. 1 8s JEso518 Engr, Stat, HI 3 Technical Elective? —____.6 
1E $26 Engr. Boon. If 5S) =MH 266 Linear Algebra 5 
PS $20 Modern Physics 53 
SENIOR YEAR 
1E 414 Engr. Stat. IV** 3 IE 417 Oper. An. IlI** — Human Elective —— | 
TE 416 Oper. An. II S JE 425 Prod. Cont. Func, 11 Free Elective* = = 5 
1f 419 Ergonomics IE —. 8 If 427 Oper. & Fac. Des. Technical Elective* in 
424 Prod. Gont. Func, I ; = Fete 


428 Oper, & Fac. 
Des. 11"** 8 


+Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 205-206. 


s *For students clecting the Oceupational Safety and Health option the following are required 
in place ef these electives: LE 40}, TE 402, LE 403, IE 404, IE 405, IF 406, EF 397, and ME 444, 


*For students electing the Computer Science option the following are required in place of 
these clectives: LE 385, BEF $22, MH 460 or MHL 461; and three courses must be selected from 
1k 301, TE 455, LE 485, TE 486, EE 425, MH 460, MH 461. 


7, in the OSH option may elect alternate courses with the department head's ap- 
proval. 


***Students in the OSH option will be assigned to special sections of these courses. 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 


A pamphlet describing the student's clective options and suggested courses is available in the 
TE departmental offices, lective courses are available in all Gelds of engineering represented on 
campus, computer science, operations research, statistics, production analysis, management, eco. 
nomics, psychology and human performonce, mathematics, environmental quality, and ecology, Six 
hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for six bours of Lomanistic of free electives. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life's work. Industrial positions in manu- 
facturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical engineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aerospace, nautical, and petroleum products, In addition, 
the graduate is prepared by his college training, when supplemented by experi- 
ence and practical training, to specialize in management or in engineering serv- 
ices, such as consulting and sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students 
intending to enter the fields of engineering education and research. It is an 
excellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields, 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of engi- 
neering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamic, fluid mechanics, and heat 
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and mass transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understand: 
ing and with the ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, profes- 
sional training is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and 
rockets, power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turbo: 
machinery and machine design, A series of courses in electrical theory and 
electronics is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding field. 

Modern design courses at senior level, employing both the case study and 
the individual project techniques, provide an opportunity for the student to 
solve typical engineering problems, requiring the development of skill and 
co-operation in creative design and optimization and in the use of analysis 
and synthesis. 

Humanisticsocial subjects are required to give the student breadth and to 
add to his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Recently added is a sequence 
in optimization theory, Students intending to undertake graduate studies may 
take additional mathematics in lieu of certain professional technical electives. 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 172) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Quorter Third 
ME 301 Thermodynamics 1 
Mr 321 Dynamica I 


4 

= 4 

BE 262 Circuits = : 
2 

i 


First Second Quorter Quorter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 222 General Physics HT 4 
ME 202 Engr. Materials 


VS 221 General Physics I o4 
ME 205 pees Mechanics Science-Struuture 38 

MP. 207 Strength of Mails, 1. 3 
HY 102 ‘Word History HY 10% World History 


or 

NY 205 “Tech. and Civiliz. 3 WY 206 Tech. and Giviliz. 5 

Basic ROTC or Elective —.f MH 265 Linear Diff, Equat... ; 
1 


MH 362 Engr. Math. I 

ME 409 Correlative Experi- 
mental Mechanics — 

Haste ROTC or Elective 


Mf 210 Engr, Methods 3 
Basic ROTC or Elective . 


JUNIOR YEAR 


ME 822 Dynamics U 4. ME 323 Dynamics of Machs.. 4 ME 355 Engr, Materials 
Me 316 Strength of Math. 104 BR S81 Electromagnetic Science- Metallurgy 4 
ME S08 Computations Lab, Devices 4 Ath S40 Pluid Mechanics 14 
EB 273 Klectronic Devices ME 304 Engr. Materials ME 303 Thermadynamirs TL 3 
SC 202 App, Sp, Comm.+ Science Propertics 3 VS 320 Modern Physics for 
or ME 302 Thermodynamics 11. 3 Engineers 5 
FH 304 Technical Writingt 3 ME S40 Fluid Mechanics 1 3 Hum.-Soc. Elective* ! 
SENIOR YEAR 
MF. 421 Heat Transfer 4 MP 415 Thermodynamics of ME 451 Advanced Projects —3 
ME 459 Mech. Engr. Design 14 Power Systems 4 ME 420 Thermal Systems 
ME 427 Dynamics of ME 440 Mech. Engr. Laboratory 2 
Physical Systems 1 Iksign OU 3 Huam.-Sor Klective* 9 
Hum. Soe. Elective® S ME 422 Transport Processes 3) Technical Elective ere 
Vechnical Elective —— 3 ME 412 Measurements lab, 3 
Hum. Soc. Elective® = 
Teehnical Elective 3 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (5 he.) or EH 304 (5 hrs.) 
and three wdditional hour approved by the Department Head. 


“Seo pawe 171 fer the selection of Mumanistic Social Kloctives. 


NOFE: The recommended technical elective sequence in optimization twory is MH 310 and 
ME 402. Additional coatses following this sequence are available, 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 


approval of the Head of the Department and 


OE EO 

AE 427 Engineeri Metcoro! 

AE 420 Aircraft Vibration and Flutter 

AE 489 Static Stability and Control — 

AE 441 Dynamic Stability and Control 

AE 450 Dynamic Meteorology I — 

At 45! Dynamic Meteorology 11 

CE - 4 be Sigel 4734 and 
Structures 1 














ce yor i ar Analysis - 
CHE 440 Nuclear mpeg £ _ 





EE $22 Combination Logic Circuits — 3 
EE a4 Electromagnetics [| 20 
IE 5 Linear Programming —— 8 
1f 305 Enginecring Economic Analysis | 3 
1k 326 Engincering Economic Analysis I —_3 
IE 453 Dynamic Programming — 3 
TS 450 Engineering Metrology —— 1-5 
MP 401 Statistical Thermodynamics 8 
ME 402 Lotroduction to Optimal Systems — 4 
Mi. 410 Power Plant Systems 2 
ME 414 Turbomachines 20000000 


the Dean of Engineering. 


ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration — 4 
ME 432 Automatic Controls 200.000 gg 
ME 436 Eneintering Materials Science- 
Ferrous Metallurgy ——oeee 
ME 437 Engineering Materials Science- 
Non-Ferrous Metallw | 
ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metals - —s 
ae 441 Engineering Systems 
442 Computer Ai Design 3 
ME 443 Photoclastic Stress and Strain 





ee ee eS eae eS 
ME 450 S, ie Reuben) 
MH 266 Topics in Linear Algebra 


Mit Std ee to Calculus of 

Variations SSS 
MH 401 The: Calculus t of Vector Functions 3 
MH 405 Engineering Mathematics U5 
PS 413 Introduction to X-Ray 


Crystallography : 
PS 425 Principles of Nuclear Energy. 
ICING Fetes 


Materials Engineering 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering. It is an inter- 
disciplinary curriculum conducted co-operatively by academic departments of 
the School of Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty 
Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


Materials Engineering includes both the design of materials and materials 
processes to meet specific needs. Materials Engineers are employed in the basic 
metallurgical, ceramics, plastics, electronics, acrospace, mechanical, process, 
chemical, and nuclear power industries. The profession of Materials Engineer- 
ing is a modern out-growth of the older professions of metallurgical, ceramic, 
and plastics engineering. It represents a unification of basic principles and 
experience in materials design to meet the expanding current needs for indus- 
trial materials. Every aspect of industrial and technological progress depends 
upon proper materials design and application, 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is planned to provide the neces- 
sary foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, enginecring sciences, and 
particularly in the science of the relationship of structure to properties. “The 
curriculum will prepare the engineer for professional practice or graduate study. 
Today, many materials engineers occupy key positions in industry, government, 
research, and education. 


The courses in Materials Engineering include the subjects of ceramic, 
metallic, and plastic materials design with the emphasis placed upon the struc: 
ture of each type and its influence on the properties and performance in service. 
Fundamental relationships are emphasized to prepare the engineer to effectively 
meet modern design challenges usat will be encountered. The equipment avail- 
able is comprehensive and modern and includes metallurgical microscopes, 
Xray diffraction and radiographic facilities, an electron microscope, and a 
variety of types of chemical and mechanical processing and testing machines, 
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Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 172) 


First Quarter 
MH 264 An, Geom. & Cal. _5 
PS 221 Gen. Physics U1 4 
ME 205 Applicd Mechanic- 
Statics =~ St 
HY 102 World History —_5 
Basic ROTC or Elective ——1 


CH 408 Physical Chem. —_5 
MF. 335 Engr. Materials 
Science- Physical 
Metallurgy —.______ 4 
RE 362 Cid ——___ 
ME 308 Computation Lab, —5 
Hum.-Soc. Elective? _..__3 


CH 415 Polymer Tech. 1 4 
PS $20 Modern Physics for 
Engineers i 
ME 448 Inu. to Ceramics 
FE 412 Electrical Proper- 
tics of Materials — 3 
Hum.-Soc, Elective* _ 


=A 


nly 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC ma 
and three additional hours approved by t 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Second Quarter 
PS 222 Gen. Physics 111 4 
MH 265 Linear Differential 
Equations _. 
ME 202 Engr. Materials 
Science-Structure —$ 
ME 207 Strength of Matis. T5 





HY 108 World History —_3 
Basic ROTC or Elective ——1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


TE 410 Engr. Statistics 45 
ME 336 Physical Analysis of 
Materials I 
ME 436 Engr, Materials 
Science- Ferrous 
Metallurgy il 
EE 278 Electronic Devices __3 
Hum.-Soc, Elective? — 


SENIOR YEAR 
PS 418 Intr. to X-Ray 
Crystallography —— 
CHE 475 Rate Processes in 
Materials = 
CH 416 Polymer Tech. I 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm.t 
‘Technical Elective 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


uueruw wo 


Department Head, 


*See page 71 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
NOTE: The sequence CH Jit and CH 112 may be substicuted for the sequence CH 105/ 


CH 103L and CH 104/CH 104L, 


Third rter 
CH 407 Physical Chem. —__5 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I —4 
ME $21 Dynamics I i 
ME. 304 Engr. Materials 

Science-Properties —_53 
ME 309 Correlative Exp, 

Mechanics ._______. 2 
Basic ROTC or Elective 1 





ME 421 Heat Transfer —__4 

ME 338 Phase Diagrams —4 

EE S81 Electromagnetic 
Deviets 2a 

ME 437 Engr. Materials 
Science-Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy 

Technical Elective —_______3 





ME 446 Advanced Physical 
Metallurgy- 
Theoretical 
Metallurgy ——S 

ME 451 Advanced Projects — 4 

Technical Blective dS 

Hum.-Soc, Elective* —— 6 


be substinted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) or EH 304 (5 hire) 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 












CHE 440 Nuclear Kngineering ————__5 ME 458 Residual Stresses in Metals 3 

CHE 460 Introduction to Plastics —_._____3 ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and 

CHE 485 Ale Quality Engineering — 4 Strain Analysis a 

CH 207 Organic Chemistry Se ME 447 Advanced Physical Metallurgy: 

CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry 5 Plasticity est | 

CH 415 Analytical Chemistry ee PS S00 Intermediate Electricity and 

CE 409 Environmental Health Engincering 5 Magnetism I - 4 

EE 397 Introduction to Acoustics and VS 303 Optics . Se ee 
Noise Control 7 s YS 304 Applied Spectroscopy —— = ~ 

PK 418 Physical Eleetronics a S PS 409 Introduction to Reactor Physics I —_5 

KE 446 Direct Energy Conversion 3 VS 414 Electron Optics and Microscopy 5 

Gl. $01 Minerology I a PS 415 Intermediate Modern Physics I 5 

ME 3387 The Physical Analysis of VS 4385 Introduction to Solid State Physics — 5 
Maseriats (3%) 22st 4 TE OS Fiber Technology —— S25) 

TE 424 Man-Made Fibers E00 = 5 


Department of Textile Engineering 


The Department of Textile Engineering is equipped with the full-size ma- 
chinery of a complete textile mill for the manufacture of a wide variety of 
fabrics from the processing of the raw material to the weaving of the finished 
product. Included are laboratories for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the 
physical and chemical testing of fibers and fabrics. 
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The textile industry is the largest industry in Alabama, comprising more 
than 25 percent of the total industrial working force in the state. ‘The greater 
portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is located in 
the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, there are some 1,500 
plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and an almost un- 
limited number of finished products. The industry is growing rapidly in all 
branches. 


The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, research 
laboratories, textile supply, and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities for 
college-trained men and women. New fields of employment are opening in 
research and development and in the process of new fibers, The need for col- 
lege graduates in textile engineering has never been greater than at the present 
time, nor is the demand likely to be met within the next several years. 

The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare 
students for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in these curricula 
are combined with courses offered by other departments of the University to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, technology 
and lumanistic-social studies. The three curricula are: 

Textile Engineering. — The curriculum in Textile Engineering rains men 
and women in the basic engineering sciences. It includes basic engineering 
sciences, humunistic-social studies, and textile subjects needed for a basic under- 
standing of the textile industry, It prepares students for graduate study and 
careers in textile research, engineering, production and management in the 
textile industry as well as in other allied industries, such as the manufacture 
of textile machinery and man-made fibers. 

Textile Chemistry. — The curriculum in Textile Chemistry trains students 
in the chemistry of natural and man-made fibers and in the theory and practice 
of textile dyeing and finishing. It prepares students for graduate work and 
careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, dyestulf and other 
allied industries. 

Textile Management. — The curriculum in Textile Management prepares 
the student for production, administrative and managerial positions in the 
textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production and operational 
functions and the humanisticsocial studies with the inclusion of textile subjects. 
Students are permitted in their junior and senior years to major in production, 
sales, or design according to their interests and professional needs. 


The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Engineering by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
education through the Co-operative Education Program, which is described on 
page 48 of this catalog. 


The Department of Textile Engineering is organized and equipped to 
conduct applied and fundamental research. In cooperation with the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, and other departments of the University, the depart- 
= serves the textile industry of the region through the full utilization of its 
acilities. 


1R6 
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Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 172) 


First Quarter 
TE 210 Fiber Process —._5 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 221 Gen. Physics IL af 
HY 102 World History**® — 3 
Basic ROTC or Elective __1 


ME 207 Stren. Mtrls, I _._.8 
EE 262 Circuits . 2 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing — =f 


TE 325 Text. Qual. Cont.._2 
ME SOL The ynamics 1.4 
EC 200 Gen. Economics —_ 5 
TE 405 Warp Prepara. — _ 

EH 304 Tech. Writingt —_3 
Hum.-Soc. Elective? 5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Second Quarter 
TE 211 Yam Mfg, 1 5 
PS 222 Gen, Phys. HI 4 
MH 265 Linear Dif. Eq. 4 
HY 103 World History** —.5 
‘TE 101 Inter. Textiles 1 
Basic ROTC of Elective .1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
ME 321 Dynamics I _.___4 
EE 273 Elec. Devices - 8 
TE 520 Weav. & Des. It —_5 
PS $20 Mod. Phys./Engrs. 3 
IE 20) Ind. Admin. 5 


SENIOR YEAR 


TE 406 Text, Costi —_—- : 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology —— 5 
TE 805 Fiber Technology —_3 
Technical Elective —— 5 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
TE 220 Weav. & Des, L 
ME 205. App. Mech. Statics 
ME 202 EMS-Structures 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. 
Basic ROTC or Elective 


-—Uuweow 


ME 340 Fluid Mech. 1 —— 
FE 458! Elecmag. 

TE 324 Phy. Testing .— ss =$ 
TE 319 Chem, Testing _____2 
IE 205 Com. & Info. Sys.__.3 


TE 424 Man-Made Fibers 5 
TE 431 Fabric Analysis —__3 


TE 412 Text. Mgt. —__3 
Hum.-Soc. Electives ———~— 3 
Technical Elective — 5 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3% hrs.) and EH 804 (3 hes.). 


*See page 171 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


**HY 205, HY 206 can be taken for HY 102 and HY 103. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 





MN 541 Business Law — 5 TS 808 Gages & Measurements — 5 
EC 402 American Industries —_ Sse 1 TE 321 Weaving & Design I] — SS 
TE 301 Flectronic Data Proc. 3 TE 322 Yarn Manufacturing 0D ~~ —_5 
1E 310 Motion & Time Study —— _ 5 TE 425. Man-Made Fibers If ______ sd & 
IE 320 Engineering Economy — +5 


Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 


First Quarter 
CH 111 Gen. Chem. — 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w, Trig. — 5 
EH 101 English Comp. = 
LY 101 Use of Library —.1 
TE 10! Intr. Textiles 1 
Basic ROTC or Elective 1 
PE Physical Education 1 


MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal. _ 5 
CH 204 An. Chem 3 
HY 105 World History** ute 
SC 202 App, Sp. Comm.t.—_3 
CH 204L An. Chem, Lab, ._2 
Basic ROTC or Elective ——1 


PS 205 Intr, Physics —_____5 
TE 320 Weav. & Des. Il 5 
EH $04 Technica) Writ — 3 
Hum. Soc. Elective* 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quorter 
CH 112 Gen. Chem. 5 
MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EH 102 English Comp. .__ 3 
HY 101 World History** ___8 
Basic ROTC or Elective : 


PE Physical Education — 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 205 An, Chem. SS | 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal, - 5 
TE 220 Weav. & Des. I ____5 


Basic ROTC or Elective —_1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PS 206 Int. Physics .— 5 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing ——5 
TE 21) Yarn Mfg. I ——__ 5 
Hum.-Soc. Elective* 9 


Third Quarter 
CH 115 Gen, Chem, 5 
MH 162 An. Geom, & Cal, _ 5 
EH 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 102 World History** ——8 
Basic ROTC or Elective ——.1 





PE Physical Education —1 
PO 209 Intr, Am, Govt. 5 
PA 202 Ethics & Soc. — 5 
TE 210 Fiber Process 5 
TE 505 Fiber Tech. Fee 


Basic ROTC or Elective 1 






CH 305 Organic Chem, _§ 
TE 317 Dyeing) & Finis! 5 
TE 319 Chem. Testing ys 
‘Technical Elective ——~ 5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
CH S04 Organic Chem. _5 CH 407 Physical Chem. - 5 CH 408 Physical Chem. Sh. 
TE 405 Warp Preparation 5 TE 417 Ady. Dycing — 5 TE W6 Textile Costing 5 
VE 412 Textile Mgt, 3 TR 424 Man-made Fibers — 5 ‘Technical Elective sion 
TE S24 Phys. Testing 3 Technical Elective 5 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


t5ix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and EM 804 (4 brs), 
"See page W7T for the selection of Momanisthe Social Hlectives, 
**Recommended approved alternate seauence: HY 204-205-206. 

SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department, 


CH 305 Organic Chemistry — 5 ME 30! Thermodynamics J 

CH 404 Organic An. (Qual) —— —— MH 265 Diff, Equa, ——_———_ 3 
CHE 482 Proc. Dyn, & Control 5 “4 S21 Weay. * pe SS 
CHE 460 Intr, to Plastics ~ ee ee TE 322 Yarn Mfg. II SSN 
1E 204 Computer Program TE 418 Jacq. Weav. & Des, eileen 
1E S81 Engr, Statistics 1 3 ‘TE 425 Man-Made Fibers [1 TT 
Ir 520 Engineering Economy — ——= 2B TE 431 Fabric Analysis — 5 





ME 207 Stren, of Mat. 3 SS 


Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 MH 161 An, Geom, & Cal. 5 CH 103 Fund, of Chem, 5 
El 101 English Comp. S PA 202 Ethics & Sac. 5 EH 105 English Comp. b 
HY 101 World History** 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 HY 108 World History** 5 
{S 102 Graphic. Com. & Des 2 HY 102 World History** S$ LE 201 Indust. Adm. et 
TE 101 Inter. Textiles 1 Basic ROTC or Elective 1 TS 113 Mach. Tool Lab. —1 
Basic ROTC or Elective 1 PE Physical Education — 1 1 
re Physical Education | ! 


Basic ROTC or Elective —_. 
PE Physical Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EG 200 Gen. Economics 5 €G 202 Economics It 5 ACF 215 Fund. Acctng. 5 
PG 211 Psychology — 5 PS 204 Survey Physics 5 PO 209 Intr, Am. Govt. 5 
TE 210 Fiber Process 5 ‘Th 220 Weav. & Design 5 TF 2tt Yarn Mfg. I 5 
TE 305 Fiber Technology — 3 IE 204 Computer Prog, 3 Basic ROTC or Elective 1 
Basic ROTC of Elective _.1 Basic ROTC or Elective 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SC 311 Public Speaking* 5 EC 274 Statistics —5 MT 53) Marketing —_ 5 
‘VE 07 Bleach & Dyeing 5 TE 320 Weav. & Des. u 5 TR 317 Dycing & Finish. 5 
TR 322 Yarn Mfg. U 5 TE 324 Phys. Testing — 5 ‘VE S21 Weav. & Des UL _5 
TE Si9 Chem. Testing — 2 EH 304 Technical Writing’ 3) TE 325 Tex. Qual. Cont. 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 445 Indus. Relat. 5 MN 442 Personnel Mgt. 5 TE 424 Man-Made Fibers 5 
TE 406 ‘Text. Costing 5 TE 405 Warp Prep. 5 ‘TE 412 Textile Met. 3 
Th ALM Tacg. Weav, & Des. 2 Technical Elective 3 VE 431 Fabric Analysis 5 
‘Technical Elective 5 Hum.-Soe. Electt 3 Technical Elective 5 


Total — 204 quarter hours 


+See page 171 for the aclection of Humanistic-Social Electives, 


*Six hours of Advanced ROTG may be substituted for SGC Sil or EH S04 with extra hours 
used for Hum.-Soc. Elective. 


**Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 204-205-206. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical clectives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


TE 390 Knitting & Tufting 

TE 417 Advanced Dyeing = 
TE 425 Man-Made Fibers II — 
ACF 212 Principles of Accomnging ——_ 
MN 310 Principles of Mgt. —— 

MN Ml Business Law . 

MN M6 Human Rel. & Met. - 

MT 437 Sales Management — 


1E 301 Computer Prog. 5 
IE 302 Production Con. Tech. 3 
IE 310 Motion & Time Study —.. _ 5 
1k 320 Engineering Economy =: 
IE 401 Safety Enginecring =8 
TS 308 Gauges & Measurements 5 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology 5 


ror ora Gtr or 
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Computer Science And Engineering 


The School of Engineering provides instruction in Computer Science and 
Computer Engineering to provide elective courses for Engineering, Arts and 
Sciences, and Business students who want to specialize in Computer Science or 
Computer Engineering by judiciously choosing their elective courses. 


Computer Science is the study of representation and transformations of in- 
formation structures, programming languages, computational! models, computer 
design and organization, translators, information processing systems, numerical 
mathematics, data processing, simulation, and information retrieval. Emphasis is 
placed on software and programming. 


Computer Engineering is the study of digital computer organization, design, 
utilization, programming languages and translators, information processing sys- 
tems, and system performance. Emphasis is placed on digital hardware design 
and utilization. 


For those students who wish to channel their studies toward digital computa- 
tion and computing machinery, the following lists of electives are available from 
the indicated departments. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE COURSES 





EE 202 Timesharing and Terminal Systems _2 JE 584 Data Structures Sa 
1E 204 Computer Programming — 3 TE 385 Computer Programming _ Systems I 5 
ITE 300 Computer Programming and 1E 416 Simulation ek ee 
Introduction to Information- EE 422 Digital Computer Architecture 8 
Decision System —————S EE 424 Digital Computer Systems SS 

JE S01 Detain F ann and EE 427 en Programming and 
Computer Program: ah perating Systems = 5 
IE 516 Hiectronic Data Pecceeten Systems EE 428 yee Construction ___________$ 
ua 4 1E wt Advanced Computer Programming — 35 
EE 322 See ioational Logic Circuits 8 MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis _5 


EE 323 Computer Organization and Assembly MH 46) Numerical Matrix Analysis __ 
Programming ES BEET. 1E 485 Computer Programming Systems 1 ee 
EE 524 Sequential Machines ——— 3 


COMPUTER ENGINEERING COURSES 


EE 202 Timesharing and Terminal neat 2 EE 422 Digital Computer Architecture 3 
IE 204 Computer Programmi a, rl 3 EE 423 Fault-Detection in Logic Circuits 3 
EE 322 Combinational Logic ircuits 





oes! EE 424 Digital Computer Architecture — 3 
EE 323 Computer Organization and EE 427 a Programming and Operating 
Assembly Programming =... 3 yo 
EE 324 Sequential Machines —* EE 429 puter Projects | Laboratory — aoe 


EE 325 Logic and Computi Laboratory____1 EE 446 Analog Computers 

EE 327 Error Detecting and aad Covenntinn Galles 5 MH 460 Tetrechaction’ to Numerical Analysis —5 
IE 584 Data Structures — s MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis ——_5 
1E 385 Computer Programming Systems a 


Auburn School of Aviation 


Rosrrt G. Pirts, Director 
Gary W. Kirevey, Associate Director and Airport Manager 
Harorp F. Gorr, Supervisor of Flight Education 
The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer {light education for resident and exten- 
sion students of the University, for the Armed Forces, and for the general 
public; and to serye the citizens of Alabama and the Southern Region by pro- 
viding other services in the broad field of aviation. The School cooperates 
fully with the Federal Aviation Administration and other organizations im con- 
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ducting special aviation research and education programs. At the present time 
flight courses are offered for private, commercial, multi-engine, instrument and 
flight instructor pilot certificates. These and several other courses in flight are 
offered for credit in the Aviation Management Curriculum, and are also avail- 
able on a non-credit basis, 

In addition to flight education, other services such as airplane storage, 
servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the airport. The school also 
provides air transportation anywhere in the United States for University faculty 
and staff. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the airport serves as an excellent laboratory of practical train- 
ing for students enrolled in the curricula of Aviation Management and Aero- 
space Engineering. 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct these programs 
inasmuch as it owns a 375 acre airport, conveniently located within three miles 
of the campus. The landing field has two lighted paved runways 4,000 feet 
long. Other facilities include a two-story Administration Building, two large 
hangars, and a five unit T-hangar. The school currently operates ten single 
engine aircraft, two twin engine aircraft and two flight simulators. 

Because of the excellent aviation facilities, the Auburn School of Aviation 
has been fully certified by the Federal Aviation Administration as an Approved 
Ground and Flight School with examining authority for private pilots. The 
Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection Represen- 
tative and the Associate Director is a Pilot Examiner, both designated by the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 


School of Home Economics 


Rutnu L. GaLsraitn, Dean 


OME ECONOMICS at Auburn University is a professional program with 
H its roots in the arts, sciences and humanities. Areas of specialization are 
concerned with all aspects of environment, health and human development. 
Home Economics is a complex of studies serving many purposes — broad 
liberal education for the unknown future, preparation for professional careers, 
and a background for home and family living. A basic core of subjects in 
liberal education is required of all undergraduate majors. All courses are open 
to both men and women students. 


With emphasis on both breadth of knowledge and its application to the 
solution of human problems, Home Economics offers professional or pre- 
professional preparation for an increasing variety of positions, The Home 
Economics degree enables graduates to earn above-average salaries. Numerous 
positions of leadership are offered to majors in education, business, industry, 
and government. 


Programs 


Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree can be planned 
within nine curricula in the School of Home Economics. These curricula are 
designed with flexibility to meet the needs of students with varying interests. 


Each student is assigned a faculty adviser under whose guidance a program 
is planned. 


The School of Home Economics includes the Departments of Consumer 
Affairs, Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. 


Department of Consumer Affairs 


The Department of Consumer Affairs focuses on man’s. physical environ- 
ment and resources, including his personal interaction with this environment. 
The housing in which he lives, the home furnishings and equipment surround- 
ing him, the clothes he wears, and the beauty in his environment are all mat- 
ters of fundamental concern. 


Three majors are currently offered in this department: Clothing, Textiles 
and Related Art; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior Furnishings, and 
Equipment. Students are trained to apply science and technology in evaluating 
consumer products. This training, in addition to providing better consumers, 
leads to careers for men and women in business or government positions serving 
consumers in fields such as fashion merchandising, textile design, textile science, 
and public utilities, 
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Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art is a professional option curriculum 
(consisting of three options), providing flexibility for preparation in specific 
areas of specialization based on students’ professional goals. Diversification 
within the major allows for application of knowledge in such varied fields as 
textile and apparel design, production and promotion; textile science; fashion 
journalism; consumer problems; and individual creativity. A unique inter- 
disciplinary potential is created by the existence on one campus — located 
within a textile area — of Clothing and Textiles, Textile Engineering, the 
Experiment Station for research and the Cooperative Extension Service for con- 
sumer application, 


Curriculum in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 
Options: Clothing, Textile Design, Textile Science 
FRESHMAN YEAR 



































First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 8 EH 102 English Comp, ___.5_—_ EH 105 English Comp. ee 
HY 10) World History 3 HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World _ History 8 
MH 150 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig. —5 CH 105 Gen. Chem. —4 CH 104 Gen, Chem. . 4 
CA U6 Art for Everyday CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 CH 1041 Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
Living 1 —u-- 8) CAs 115 Clothin; z Loy ——§ CA 105 Fund. of Clo. 5 
FCD 110 Contemp. Home LY 10] Use of ee i Physical Education —1 
Economic —— —l ¥E Physical Saecaioa = ati 
PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 253 English Lic. SS EH 254 English Lit. — 5S SY 201 Sociology | 
PG 211 Psych. I or FED 213 NF 112 Nutr. & Man, 8 - VM 210 Human Physio. 5 
Human Growth and CA 225 Textiles 5 SC 202 App, Sp, Comm. 3 
Development —____ 5 GA _I13 Housing for Man 3 Elective : eS 
EC 200 Economics 1 5 Prof. Elective 
FCD 157 Fam. & Human 
Bets ae 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 204 or 205 Physics _.. 5s BY 220 Intr. Microbio. 5 CA %45 Creative Crafo 
JM ps Ag. Journalism 3 FCD 823 Man the Consumer__3 or 
Prof. Electives - ——38 Eletive —— 5 CA 385 Creative Weaving —_3 
CA $13 Home Furnishings 5 Prof. Electives — 15 
SENIOR YEAR 
4 Newest Electives 8 CA 415 History of Textiles CA 431 Man-Environment 
a ee Se Fes 10 or Relations 2 
CA 425 History of Cost 5 Electives — 15 
Prof. Electives ——— 
Total — 205 quarter hours 
CLOTHING OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
CA 205 Family Clothing — $5. CA 490 Independent or Field Study — —__5 
CA 208 Garssant fscae = “8 EC 274 Business & Econ, Statistics 1 — cS 
CA 216 Art for Everyday Liv. I —— EC 474 Business & Econ, Statistics TL wo 
CA 226 Fashion Sketching _ 8 PG 8380 Social Psychol Fs = 4 
CA 310 Mass Communic, Fam.-Cons. Serv. 3 PG 461 Industrial Psychology ——— 
CA 316 Fashion Analysis = SY 203 Cultural Anthropology — eeSt 
a 595 Clothing Design & «= SY $05 Culture & Personality _——_______3 
405 Costume Lams, on SS | SY 411 Technology & Social Change ——— 5 
Ca 455 Flat Pattern OM 221 Beginning Newswriting a | 
CA 456 Comp. Meth. vpeetees g Prod. 5 = IM 421 Photo-Journalism ee 
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TEXTILE DESIGN OPTION ~- APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
































CA 205 Family Clothing ——_ CA 476 Textile Printing 5 
CA 216 Art for Seenvaee Living aT CA 486 Rug Weaving 5 
WO 0 eee eal oh 487 Adv. Pattern Weaving 5 
CA 343 Interior Home Problems — 5 A 490 Independent Study —— 5 
CA 345 Creative Crafs — 3 At 105 Drawing 1 5 
CA 575 Creative Ceramics = AT 106 Drawing Il =a 5 
CA 395 Clothing a 5 AT 107 Drawing Il . 5 
CA 415 History of Textiles — 5 AT 181 undamentals T 5 
CA 425 History of Costume —2 5S AT 182 Design Fundamentals If —_— 5 
CA 435 Textile Testing 5 TE 220 Weaving & Designing I — 5 
CA 465 Ceramics-Ady, Construction - 3 TE 230 Basic Fabric Strnc. & Design 5 
CA 466 Ceramics-Wheel Throwing - i TE 418 Jacquard Weaving & Design 5 
CA 475 Creative Textile Design 5 
TEXTILE SCIENCE - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 

CA 435 Textile Testin SS 5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Calculus —— 5 
CA 475 Creative Textile Design — 5 MH 162 Anal. Geom, & Calculus — 5 
CA 483 Laundry Equip. & Care of Text. 5 MH 163 Anal. Geom. & Caleulus —. 5 
CA 490 1 mdent Study —._._._._____§ PS 205 Intr. Physics — 5 
BY 401 Statistics = Pe ae Ss PS 206 Ju. Physics. 5 
CH 203 Organic Chemiatry —————————— Le 905 Fiber Tech. - 3 
CH 204 An. Chemist 5 TE 307 Bleaching & Dyeing —— 5 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry i, TE 317 Dyeing Finishing - ee, 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry —— === 5 TE 319 Chemical Testing — 2 
CH 303 Organic Chemistry __ 5 TE 324 Physical TE ag eS 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry a cage | 5 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry 5 TE 424 Man-Made Fibers | 5 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry 5 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers it 5 
CH 404 Organic A 5 


Students with other jialized professional goals in Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts should 
plan an appropriate o dinated program of electives to provide needed knowledge and competence. 
Students interested in combining Clothing & Textiles with teacher certification, consult adviser 
for specific course requirements. 
All electives must be approved by the student's adviser. 


Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


Fashion Merchandising prepares majors for such positions as buyer or as- 
sistant buyer, comparision shopper, fashion stylist or coordinator, merchandise 
manager, fashion promoter, or owner-manager of a small store. Three months 
of retail training is included in the fashion merchandising curriculum. 


Curriculum in Fashion Merchandising (FM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EH 101 English Comp. _... 8_—s— EH_- 102 English Comp. 5 EH 103 English Comp, _.._5 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History ___.3 HY 103 World History 8 


MH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig. —5 
CA 116 on “% Everyday 


FCD 110 Contemporary -_ ay 
PE Physical Education —1 


CH 103 Chemistry — 

CH 103L Chemistry Lab. — 1 
CA 115 Clothing & Man —_8 
LY 101 Library Science 
PE Physical Education —1! 


CH 104 Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Chemistry Lab. 1 
NF 112 Nutrition & 8 
FCD 157 Fam, & 

Oo 
PE Physical Education —1 


Human 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
$ EC 202 Economica IT 








EH = English Lit. — 
EC 200 Econom 


ee 
CA_ 205 Family Clothing —3 
VM 210 Physiology 


CA 225 Textiles 
SY 201 Sociology 
CA 118 Housing for Man 3 


lective 


5 ACF 211 Physi ee 
eee 


PS 204 P 
aease ere 
SC 202 App. pag eT a 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quorter 
MT 331 Marketing —5 CA 316 Fash. Analysis. 5 CA 325 Fash. Merch. 5 
CA 226 Fash, Sketch, —___3 BY 220 Inter. Microbio. 5 MT 432 Promotional Strat. —5 
JM S15 Ag. Joun. —... 3) MT 433 Retail Store Mgt. — 5 Prof, Elective* —— 
Prof. Electives* _...8 FCD $28 Man the Consumer Elective 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA OSS Retail Training 8 CA 435 Textile Testing 5 CA 425 History of Cost. —.5 
CA 416 Apparel Qual. Eval_5 CA 431 Man-Env, Rel. —.2 
Electives _______8 Prof. Electives* 12 


Total — 205 quarter hours 
*Professional Electives—10 of the 25 hours shoukl be selected from among CA 105, 206, 345, 


47), 485. Other suggested professional electives are ACF 212; any CA courses; EC 206, 274; MN 510, 
34), 342, $46, 442; MT 456, 437, 441; SY 405. 


Fashion Institute of Technology One-Year Transfer Program 


Selected students in the Clothing, Textile Design, or Fashion Merchandis- 
ing curricula may apply for a special one year program during their junior 
year at the Fashion Institute of Technology in New York City. Arrangements 
can be made to transfer the FIT credits to Auburn and to receive, in addition, 
the Associate in Applied Science degree from FIT. 


The support received by FIT from the Educational Foundation for the 
Fashion Industries and its unique location in midtown Manhattan enable 
students to see the fashion industry in operation and to have their work evalu- 
ated by outstanding designers who lecture, demonstrate, and evaluate the 
finished products. Students in fashion buying and merchandising also partici- 
pate in a cooperative work-study program in the fashion industry. 


For further information, contact the Head of the Consumer Affairs De- 
partment, Auburn University. 


Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 


The Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment program prepares. stu- 
dents for positions with public utilities, manufacturers, retail dealers, research 
centers, governmental agencies, retail associations, and other business areas. 
This curriculum serves and prepares professional homemakers, those engaged 
in adult education and Cooperative Extension. Courses from this program 
may be elected by students in other curricula; examples include programs cen- 
tered on safety education, house structure, engineering and the applications of 
physics. 


Curriculum in Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp, ___—3. EH 102 English Comp. 5 EH 108 English Comp. 5 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CH 103 General Chemistry 4 CH 104 General Chemistry ..4 
Liv. =a $ CH 103L Chemistry Lab, —-1 CH 104L Chemistry Lab, —_1 
ple ed Pre-Cal. w/o Trig. 5 GA 115 Clothing and Man —3 HY 102 World History = | 


110 Contemp. H. E. —— 
F 132 Nutrition and Man . 
101 Use of Library 


HY 10! World History 5) FCD 157 Family and Human ; 
. an . 
E Physical Education 


1 

3 CA 115 Housing and Man —5 ae 
PE Physical Education —1 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. __3 

i PE Physical Education —1 


be | pe 4 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
VM 210 Human Physiology —5 PS 204 Foundations of EC 202 Economics IT ____5 
ba 211 Psychology 5 Physic 5 CA 233 Home Equipment —_5 
CA 225 Textiles 5) EC 200 Economics I ____ 5 SY 20] Intr. to Sociology —5 
HY 103 World History ___3 EH 255 English Lit. 8 EH 254 English Lit. 8 
PG 212 Psychology I! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CA 303 The House 5 CA 333 Lighting Design 5 CA 345 Int. Home Probs. _. 
MT 531 Prin. of Mkt... 5 BY 220 Intr, Microbi, _.___5 JM $15 Ag. Journalism 3 
CA 313 Home Furnishing —5 CA 310 Mass Comm. Fam. & Prof. Electives 10 
FCD $23 Man the Consumer_3 Cons. Svc. 
Prof. Electives 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 453 Consum. & Mkt. 5 Prof. Elective __._8 CA 4$) Man-Envr, Rel. 2 
Prof. Electives ____10 Electives —8 toed Elective oe 
Oo —— 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
EQUIPMENT OPTION 


16 hours from; CA 453, i rit 493; NF 104 

10 hours from: MT bo Pe 3. 

15 hours from: ACF 211 Re "sco, 370; AT 105, 118, 181; BT 101, 206; CA 825, $55, 
473; EC 206, 446, val hen 445, 463; MN 310, 341, 342, 346, 455; 
NF 458; PG 461; SY 5 

nisrities OPTION 

1$ hours from CA 345, 375, 985, 415, 435, 473, 475, 483 

10 hours from: MT 432, 435, 441 a 

18 hours from; ACF 211; at 105, 118, 181, 388, 339, 340, 431; CA 216, $25, 335, 476, 
486; EC 206, 446, 455; FCD 443, 463; HF 221, 225; MN $10, 341, 342, 


346, 455; PG 461; SY $11. 


HOUSING OPTION 


2] hours from: FCD 327, 357, 463; NF 358; SY 202, 203, 204, 401, 309, a 401, 405, 408 
10 hours from: EC 206, 446, 455, 458, 459: FCD 448: MT 432, 441; PG 4 
10 hours from; gl $70; AT 105, 113, $98, 339, 840, 491; BY 10), *h08; CA 493; 


Department of Family and Child Development 


The Department of Family and Child Development is concerned with the 
processes of growth and development of the individual in his daily living from 
infancy to old age and with the creation of techniques for facilitating such 
development. Its primary mission is the\ promotion, of self-fulfillment of in- 
dividuals and families through maximum utilization of material and human 
resources. 

Three majors are offered in this department: Family and Child Develop- 
ment, Home Management and Family Economics, and Family and Child Serv- 
ices. 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


The major in Family and Child Development prepares men and women 
for professional work with families and individuals of all age levels, with chal- 
lenging careers in programs for young children and youth, family life education 
and business. Through the course, Directed Field Experience, majors are pro- 
vided supervised professional experience related to their area of interest. 
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Curriculum in Family and Child Development (FCD) 
Options: General Family and Child Development, Maternal and Child Health 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quorter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. __3 EH 102 English Comp. _...3 EH 103 English Comp. ——— 
rG 2H so gg: —____._5 FCD 157 Fam. & Hum. Dev...3 SY 201 Soci ng ES | 
Bt Ol Prin. Bi ony ~_ & + BE 104 Bio. Hum. Affairs 5 NF 112 Nutr. for Man or —3 
FCD 110 Contemp. H.Ec. 1 MH or we (operons __..§ NF 372 Fund. of Nutr.* ——3 
LY (01 Library Science — 1 PE Physical Education 1 SC 273 Grp. Prob. Solv, 

PE Physical Education 1 Throu Discussion — 5 
CA 115 Cloth. for Man —_3 PE Physical Education —_I 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FCD 267 Growth and Dev, of FCD 287 Child Cult. Dis, FCD 317 Adolescent ______5 

Chikires «= 5 Fam. —.....5 HY 103 World History 
CA 116 Art Everyday Liv. 3 HY 102 World History 3 EC 200 Gen. Economic aes 
HY 10) World History __8 Liberal Ed. Elective 5 Liberal Ed. Electives _____5 
Approved Elective ______ 3. Human Dev. Electives _____.5 
Free Electives 

JUNIOR YEAR 

FCD 518 Prenatal and Infant FCD 337 Family Relations _.5 FCD 377 Comp. Fam, Life 3 

Dev. pio! Spproved Electives 10 Approved Electives ______ 9 
FCD $23 Man, the Consumer. Liberal Ed. Electives 5 Free Elective 
Approved Elective . 9 

SENIOR YEAR 

Approved Elective Approved Electives 15 Approved Elective 

or or or 
FCD 487 Intr. Field Exp. __2 FCD 497 Directed Field FCD 499 Seminar _______.2 
FCD 467 Parent Education 5 Experience 5 CA 431 Man-Eovr. Relations 2 
PCD 477 Aged & His Fam. __3 A. Soc. Services Approved Electives ‘5 
Liberal Ed. Electives 5 B. Fam. & Child Dev. Free Electives — 
Free Electives _____..___§? C. Maternal & Child 

Health 
Approved Electives __.___10 
Total — 205 quarter hours 


*For students choosing the Maternal and Child Health Option. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


Approved Electives for the Family and Child Development and Family and Child Services pro- 
| Yren of study are to be selected with the guidance of the faculty adviser. The list of Approved 
lectives is available in the Department of Family and Child Development. 


Child Study Laboratories 


The Department of Family and Child Development provides laboratories 
for the study of child development and human relations. Pre-school programs 
are available for three-, four-, and five-year-olds. Children admitted to the 
child study laboratories are selected from an application list. Applications may 
be placed with the Department of Family and Child Development when the 
child is 114 years old. Although children are admitted on an early application 
basis, the special study needs of students and faculty determine the composition 
of the pre-school population. Normally, an equal number of boys and girls is 
selected, and an attempt is made to have birthdays distributed evenly through- 
out the year. 
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Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


The Home Management and Family Economics major is designed for stu- 
dents interested in a broad general education in home economics. Professional 
preparation is offered for positions in consumer economics, family economics, 
financial counseling, Cooperative Extension Service, home service and other 
areas of business, requiring a background in home management and social sci- 
ence. Valuable experience may be gained for graduate study. 


Curriculum in Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
MH 159 Pre Cal. w/o Trig.5 BI 10! Prin, of Biology 5 BI 104 Bio, Hum/Affainm 5 
FH 10! English Comp. ___% EH 102 English Comp. ——5 EH 105 English Comp, — 
CA 116 Art Everyday Liv. —8 CA 115 Clothing & Man 8 CA 108 Fund. Cloth. —_5 
NF 112 Nutrit. & Man. 8 CA 1158 oragyt or Man —3 FCD 157 Fam, & Hum, Pev..5 
FCD 110 Contemp. H.Ec. | SC 202 App . Comm. 3 PE Physical Education 
LY 101 Use of Library —1 PE Physica Education! 
PE Physical Education! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HY 204 Tech. & Civ. —....3 HY 205 Tech, & Civ. $3 HY 206 Tech. & Civ. _.__53 
EH 255 ig ne Lit. 3 EH ~ English Lit. 3 PS 204 Prin. Physics 5 
EC 200 Macroeconomics ___5 EC 202 Microeconomics -5 SY 201 Sociol Sst 
NF 104 Prin. of Food Prep, 5 NF 24 Meal Mgt. —_—______5 PG 211 Psyc Pell 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 267 Growth & Dev. FCD 387 Fam. Rel. 5 CA 843 Int. Home Prob, —_5 
Children — = 5S SO MT «331 Marketing — 5 SCA 510 Mass. Comm. ___-_3 
FCD 523 Man the eee s CA 93% Light. Design — 5 —-MN 441 Business Law 5 
CA 233 Home Equip. 5 Electives —2 SS OFCD 838 Consum. Or. Leg. —5 
$C 273 eee. Prob. Sov. 
Through Discussion_5 
SENIOR YEAR 
Ss 455 Consum. & Mkt. 5 FCD 441 Fam, Finance — 5 FCD 460 Met. Prob. Home 5 
CD 377 Comp, fam Life _3 FCD 443 HM Residence 5 CA 495 Home Ultilitv 5 
Fieve 8 CA 355 Conmm. Text 3 CA 431 Man Env. Relations_2 
Electives —————_-“- Eeetives ne: | 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


Family and Child Services (FCS) 


Family and Child Services is a broadly-based curriculum designed to pro- 
vide students with the relevant knowledge and motivation to enter employment 
in human service occupations and professions not requiring graduate education 
immediately upon receiving their bachelor’s degree. The curriculum also is 
sound preparation for the student planning to enter graduate study. A multi- 
disciplinary approach utilizing concepts from anthropology, biology, economics, 
history, philosophy, political science, psychology, sociology, and human deyelop- 
ment evokes an integrated view of man and society. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Services (FCS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bl 10) Prin. of Biology 5 BI 104 Biology — 5 MH Approved Math ——_5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 PG 211 Psychology 1 5 $Y 2 Sociology ————_ 5 
HY 101 World History _ 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3. EH 105 English Comp, ____3 
FCD 157 Fam. & Hum. Dev._3 HY 102 World History _§ HY 108 World History ——_3 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 PE Physical Education I PE Physical Education —_1 


PE Physical Education —1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 




















First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
SC 275 Grp. Prob. Solv. — 287 Child Cult. Dis. Fam.5 ro? 317 Adolescent ——____5 
Through Discussion == 200 Economics ———.__5 208 Cult. Anthrop. = 
Hum., Math, or Sci. Elect, —5 PG 215 Quant. Methods —__ 5 y 204 Social Behav. ——— 
FCD 267 Growth and Dev, Approved Elective —....3 Approved Elective sober 
of Children 5 
Approved Elective 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 318 Prenatal and Infant FCD 387 Fam. Relations 5 SY 375 Intr. Soc. Wel. —_5 
Dev. . 5 PG $30 Social Psych. 4 SY 308 Juvenile Del. s 
PO $25 Mun. Govt. 5 FCD $23 Man the Consumer_3 FCD 441 Fam. Fin. Mgt. ——5 
NF 372 Fund. Nut. __-__-§__ RSY 362 Comm, Ong. 5 PG 435 Behav, Path. 4 
SY 301 Soc. of Family __5 FCD 320 Phy. Health Child 2 
SENIOR YEAR 
FCD SLO Tech. Inter. 2 FCD 497 Direct Field Exp, 5 CA 431 Man-Envr, Rel. __2 
FCD 477 Aged & Fam. ____-$8_ Approved Electives —. 10 =FCD 499 Seminar 2 
CD 467 Parent Ed. —____ 5 PO 325 Intr. Pub. Admin. —5 
FCD 487 Intr. Field Exp. ——2 Hum., Math, or Sci. Elect..._5 


Num,, Math, or Sci. Elect. —5 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


Department of Nutrition and Foods 


The Nutrition and Foods major is designed for students who have a 
strong interest in the health, physical growth, and welfare of people, and 
ability to apply scientific principles to the solution of problems. The sociologi- 
cal, psychological, physiological and economical aspects of food in nutritional 
status are integral parts of the program. 


Through its majors in Nutrition and Foods, Food Service Administration, 
and Pre-Nursing Science, this department prepares students for careers in 
teaching, research, and health services in college, university, community, hos- 
pital, industry, and in government on the local, state, national and inter 
national level. 


Food Service Administration (FSA) 


The Food Service Administration major trains men and women to map- 
age efficiently commercial, industrial, and institution food service operations. 
Food production, consumption and service is today the second largest business 
in the world and demands highly wained personnel. 


Curriculum in Food Service Administration (FSA) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
MH 159 or 160 Math® __. 5_—- NF 104 Prin. of Food Prep..5 NF 204 Meal Mgt. S| 
FH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp, ___ 3 EH 108 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History ____3 HY 103 World History 3 
LY 161 Use of Library 1 CH 108 Gen. Chemistry 4 CH 104 Gen. Chem. —..___.4 
NF 112 Nut. & Man __-— §-)~Ss CH:-:108L Chem. Lab. 1 CH 104L Chem. Lab. _____1 
Basic ROTCT LY 101 Library Science 1 eye 

or Basic BUTS Elective — — f=! 
Elective — women ._._____.] PE Physical £ Education —_1 
PE Physical Education —_1 Elective — - 


a: 
PE Physical "Education a 
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CH 203 Organic Chem. —__5 
EC 211 Accounting 5 
PG 212 Psyc’ 3 
EH 253 English 3 
Basic ROT 

or 
Elective — women —______1 
NF 356 Inst. Org. & 

Personnel Mgt. —. 5 
IE 301 Elec, Data Pro, —.5 


EH 301 Creative or 
EH 304 Technical Writing —_3 
oe Se 


MT 452 Promotional Strategy.5 
MT 437 Sales Mgt. —..____5 
Elective ____.__6 


Total — 205 quarter hours 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 200 Economia I —___.5 
SY 201 Intr. Socio, ____.__.5 
PS 204 Physics —__.__5 
Basic ROTC 
or 
Elective — women —._____} 
JUNIOR YEAR 


BY 220 Bacteriology 5 
MN 341 Business Law — 5 
NF $72 Fund. of Nutr. ____3 

tive 








SENIOR YEAR 


ay 415 Food — San. 3 
NF 426 Food & 

Fin. Mat = 5 

5 





NF 446 Catering 
NF 462 Exp. Foods — 





VM 210 Physiology 5 
Ec 202 Economics If 5 

202 App. Sp. Comm. —_3 
Base ROTC: 





Elective — — women —_____] 
te ee ree 
MT 351 Prin. of Mkt. 5 
NF 362 Prob. in Comm. 
Nutrition 38 
Elective®® —____6 
NF 416 Quantity Food 
roduction eS 
NF 436 Food Ser. Sys. ———5 
BlChVG, * ste 
CA 431 Man-Envr. = 2 


tMale students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with 


their academic advisers. 


*MH 159 Pre-Cal w/o Trig; MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 
**To qualify for ADA membership through therapeutic and administrative dietetics, students 
will be required to take NF 518 Susrplonsl. Bochewty: NF 382 and 392 Nutrition and Diet, 
NF 402 Diet Therapy, PG 212 Psychology | 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Studies in Nutrition and Foods offer specialization for a professional 


career consistent with the interest and ability of the student. 


Major areas of 


concentration include dietetics, nutrition and experimental foods with minors 
in food science, teaching, chemistry, biology, journalism, radio, and television 
and others from which a student may select. 


Curriculum in Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


First Quarter 
MH 159 or 160 Math* ___5 
EH 10! English Comp. __3 
HY 101 World History 3 
LY {01 Use of Library 1 
NF 112 Nutr. & Man __3 


FCD 110 Cont. Home Ec. —_} 
PE Physical Education —1 


CH 205 Organic Chem. —. ~; 
NF 204 Meal Mgt. ———__ 

SY 201 Intr. Socio, — 5 
CA 113 Housing for Man __3 





FCD 323 Man the Consumer_3 
NF 356 ON Om. & 


FED 214 Parc. ‘aca of Ed. 
Prof. Elective 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
NF 104 Prin. of Food Prep._5 
EH 102 English Comp. — 
HY 102 World History 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry - 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. — I 
PE Physical Education —1 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 200 Economics 1 5 
PG 212 Psychology —____.§ 
EH 255 English Lit. s 
PS 204 Physics 








JUNIOR YEAR 
BY 220 Intr. to Microbio. 


or 
BY 300 Gen. Microbiology I 5 
SY 220 Statistics 


or 
BY 401 Biolog. Stats. 
Prof. Elective 





5 
8 


Third Quarter 
CH 104 Gen, Chemistry —_4 
EH 103 English Comp. — 3 
HY 103 World History 3 
CA 115 Clothing & Mat. .— = 


CA 116 Art for Everyday Liv. 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 


NF 318 Nut. Biochem, 5 
VM 210 Physiology 5 
FCD 157 7 aaa and 

Human Dev, - 5 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. — 3 


EH 801 Creative Writing 3 


or 
FH 304 Technical Writing — 3 
JM 315 Ag. Journalism __5 

Prof. Elective —._ 15 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
NF S82 Nutr, & Dietetics 1.5 NF 392 Nutr. and NF 416 Qty. Food 
Prof. Elective 13 Dietetia If — uction 5 
NF 464 Exp. Foods _____.5 Prof, Elective —__8 
Prof, Elective _..6 CA 431 Man Envirn Rel __2 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


*MH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig; MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 
Special areas of interest in Nutrition, Dietetics, Food Science, Communication in Food & 


Nutrition, Research, and Teacher Education may be developed through choice of elective courses. 


NUTRITION AND FOODS OPTIONS—PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
General Dietetics 




















SY 203 Cultural Anthropology® ———— ———— 
a OR 5 Ci 
(NF 408 Independent Study) = eS 7 | 
NF 436 Food Service Systems* — —__—____—_3 
TE 480 Data Processing Fundamentals ——_ >_> Ess 
Management 

AC 211 Principles of Accounting I eee 
AC 212 Principles of Accounting 11 — TS 
RC'202 Eee 20° a) 
EC 380 Labor. Eon. 
MN $10 Principles of Management SS 
MN 442 Personnel Management ——— SS 
NF 426 Food Purchasing and Financial Management* 5 
NF 436 Food Service Systems’ mais ee | 





(NF 408 Independent Study) — SSS 
1E 480 Data Processing Fundamentals” Se SSS ae 


Therapeutic and Clinical Dietetics 





SY 205 Cultural Aathropolosy” ————————— et 
ZY 424 (or 220 and 221) Animal Physiology 

NF 402 Diet Therapy* Wot Eee OS Se ae | 
(NF 408 Independent Study) = = SS ee 


Community Nutrition 
SY 203 Cultural An a 

NF 358 Community and Family Health* 
NF 362 Community Nutrition® ——— > =P 
NF 402 Diet Therapy’ eS SS EEE eee 
(NF 408 Independent Study) 
NE 496 Food Service Systems? —____ "ES 











*Required by the American Dietetic Association. 


Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic two- 


year program. Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assisted with 
transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the baccalaureate 
program in nursing. The Emory University, the University of Alabama, and 
other accredited schools of nursing have approved this program as meeting 
their pre-nursing requirements. 


Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 159 big Math _.__5 PO 209 Intr. to Amer. Govt.5 BI 104 Human Bio,* or 





EH 101 English Comp. 3 BL 10! Biology’ 4: VM 220 Human Anat. & 
HY 101 Warld History? 3 BI 10iL Sutey iab* 1 Physiology*? 5 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry 4 EH 102 English Comp. —__-3. CH 203 Organic Chem. 

CH 1081 Chemistry Lab. 1 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry 4 PG 211 Psychology I 5 





CH 104L Chemistry Lab. 1 EH 105 English 7 | 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SY 201 Inter. Socio, 5 PSO Physics**®# 00 5 FCD S87 Fam. Relationships 4 

VM 22] Human Anat. & FED 214 Psych. Fnds. NF 4818 BRiochemistry** f 
Physiology** 5 of Education 5 9=PG 340 Soc. Psyctiology 4 

PG 212 Psych. —_ ——5 BY 300 Gen, Microbio.** 5 SC 202 Applied Spevch 

EH 25% English Lit. . ——e EH 25h Engh Lic. 98 Communication — 3 


NF $72 Fundamentals of 
Nutrition ____.._§ 


*Courses required by only Emory University, School of Nursing, A total of 90 quarter hours 


required for admission. Remaining hours are to be selected from approved electives 
**Courses required by only the University of Alabama, School of Nuring. 


+MH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig; MH 160 Pre-Cal. W. Trig. 


Dual Objective Program with the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School 
of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Edu- 
cation Program and curriculum requirements in the School of Home Economics 
in any one of five areas, the Dean of the Schoo! of Education will recommend 
to the State Department of Education that the appropriate professional certili- 
cate be issued. The five majors within the dual objective program are as follows: 


Family and Child Development 

Clothing, Textiles and Related Art 
Nutrition anid Foods 

Home Management and Family Economics 
Housing and Equipment 


It is considered desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high 
or high school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in their 
four-year undergraduate work. Such students will be advised by two advisers, 
a professional education adviser in the School of Education and an academic 
adviser in the School of Home Economics. The advisers will counsel in their 
respective areas. Flexibility in scheduling student course requirements is to be 
permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both the Home Economics 
curricula and Teacher Education training. 


Option in Cooperative Extension 


Students enrolled in any of the majors in the School of Home Economics 
may prepare for a career in the Cooperative Extension Service through selec 
tion of certain courses as electives. The major of Home Management and 
Family Economics meets the requirements of this option, Other majors may 
also fulfill the requirements of the Cooperative Extension Service through 
scheduling of the following courses. 


104 105 : 
204 233 = 
362 or VED 413 out 

M45 ov 225 

453 

493 


GRADUATE WORK 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master ol 
Science degree, Master of Arts in College Teaching degree, and the Ph.D. de 
gree in Experimental Nutrition, an interdepartmental program. 


School of Pharmacy 


Ben F. Coorer, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, which promotes pharma- 
ceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education, which formulates the educational, scientific and profes- 
sional principles and standards which approved Schools of Pharmacy are 
required to meet and maintain. 


Careers in Pharmacy 


The thorough academic background provided by the five-year curriculum 
prepares students to pursue a variety of careers, Excellent opportunities exist 
its community pharmacy, hospital pharmacy, industrial pharmacy, (research, 
product development, analytical control and product manufacture, sales and 
distribution), wholesale pharmacy, public health, Food and Drag Administra- 
tion, toxicology, and research and teaching after further education. Pharmacy, 
especially hospital pharmacy, offers outstanding opportunities for women. 
Many opportunities exist in each of these areas for the pharmacist of the future. 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


Admission Requirements 


The curriculum in pharmacy prepares students for licensure by the phar. 
macy boards of states as well as for careers in those areas of pharmacy not 
requiring registration. 

The entrance requirements of the School of Pharmacy may be satisfied by 
completion of the six quarter pre-pharmacy curriculum as outlined -on page 
114. Any or all of these requirements may be met by transfer of credit from 
other institutions. A minimum grade point average of 1.00 (based on all courses 
attempted) is required for successful completion of the pre-pharmacy curriculum. 


The student must make application to the Pharmacy Admissions Commit- 
tee for determination of eligibility. Special application forms are available 
from the School of Pharmacy and the University Office of Admissions. A trans- 
fer student must submit an application to the Pharmacy Admissions Committee 
at least 30 days prior to the expected date of admission. This application is 
in addition to the one required for admission to the University. Students on 
the Auburn campus should follow the schedule suggested by the pre-pharmacy 
adviser. Transfer students from junior colleges may receive no more than 108 
quarter hours credit (equal to two years of pre-pharmacy). 
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Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy: “No student may graduate [rom a recognized college 
or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years of nine 
quarters or stx semesters in residence at said school or college.” 

A candidate for the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree must complete 
20 hours in the areas of Humanities and Social Sciences (Group 1) with a mini- 
mum of 12 hours in courses of at least sophomore level in one and a minimum 
of 8 hours in courses of at least sophomore level in the other of these two gen- 
eral areas. Some of the courses included in these two areas are required for 
the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree and may be scheduled any time 
prior to the third professional year. It is recommended that these required 
courses be scheduled early in order to avoid possible scheduling difficulties. 


In addition to the 20 hours required in the areas of Humanities and Social 
Sciences, a student may complete his remaining elective requirement in these 
two areas or in tue areas of Mathematics and Natural Science (Group II). 


Curriculum Options 


After admission to the School of Pharmacy students may choose either a 
professional option in preparation for general practice, including hospital phar- 
macy, or a specialized option in preparation for industry, research or teaching. 
The program of each student under either option must be approved by the 
adviser and those choosing a specialized option must also be approved by the 
Dean, Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board examina- 
tions. It is hoped that these options will motivate the superior student to 
achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 


Electives should be chosen according to the interests of the student and 
approved by the adviser. 


Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to 10 
hours of graduate courses in their fifth year. Such work cannot be applied 
toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees, Registration in gradu- 
ate courses must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Scholarships and Loans 


Information concerning available scholarships and loans may be obtained 
from the Director of Student Financial Aid, or the Dean, School of Pharmacy. 


Continuing Education and Extension Services 


Continuing education and extension services programs are available to 
Alabama pharmacists. The rapid advancements being made in the pharma- 
ceutical sciences make it imperative to bring new knowledge and refresher 
courses to the pharmacist in or near his home. Meetings are held throughout 
the year, enabling Alabama pharmacists to ayail themselves of the educational 
programs. Faculty members of the School, as well as practicing pharmacists 
and leaders in industry and in state and federal governmental agencies, serve 
as instructors. 
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Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR* 














First Querter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
VrY 100 Convocation** 0 PY 100 Convocation —._.0 PY 100 Convocation ———___0 
PY 306 Pharmacognosy 15 PY 201 Inorganic Phar, PY 102 Phar. Math ____5 
PY 205 History of Pharmacy 3 Chem, SPY «203 Organic Phar, 
CH 301 Biochemistry 5 BY 300 Microbiology ——._5 Corn: ) 
EC 200 General Economics —5 CH 302 Biochemistry 4 BY 302 Medical 
ACF 211 Intr. Accounting 5 Microbiology — 5 
ZY 424 Animal 
Physiology —— 5 
SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
FY 100 Convocation . 0 PY 100 Convocation - —9 PY 100 Convocation Sy" 
PY SOL Phar. Tech, I 5 PY SOS Phar, Tech, 1. 5 )—SPY 304 Phar, Tech, IT — 5 
PY 405 Pharmacology I 5 PY 406 Pharmacology If 5 PY 407 Chemotherapeutic 


PY $02 Organic Phar. PY 307 Pharmacognosy 11*** 5 Drugs 
Chet, 1 ee Elective 8) PY «404 Chemistry of 


Natural Product — 5 
THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


PY 100 Convocation ___0 PY 100 Convocation ______0 PY 100 Convocation —__0 
PY 400Professional PY 40) Professional PY 402 Professional 

Practice I _._ Ss Prat EF a cessccacmet> Practice III or ___5 
PY 416 Drug Marketing 3 PY 415 Phar, Jurisprudence.$ PY 411 Elements of 

Rlective -oweewf Professional Electivet*** 5 Phar. Mfg. —__5 
Professional Elective?*** _$ Elective (Group 11)_.5 PY 428 Public Health 5 





PY 408 Pharmacy Mgt.*** 5 
Total — 152 quarter hours 


"Options may be chosen at the beginning of the Second Professional Year. 
**"Required of all Pharmacy students each quarter. 
“**With consent of the adviser and eopeerst of the Dean, those electing the specialized option 
may substitute courses of equal credit these subjects, 
****Any elective course offered by the School of Pharmacy, 


NOTES: I. Proficiency in typing is required for admission to the fifth year. 

2. Students are expected to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year. 

5. A set of Class C metric and Apothecaries' weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
Supply, is required for all Pharmacy laboratories. * : +F- 4 : 

Grou Electives: Courses in Departments of English, Foreign Language", Speech Communi- 
cation, P Siekeneee Music, Drama and Art, Psychology, Sociology, Economics, Business Administra- 
tion, Geography, History, and Political Science. : 

Group H Electives: Courses in Departments of Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Animal Science, 
Vouliry Science, Veterinary Medicine, Botany, Zoology, and Pharmacy, 


*Ten hours must be completed in one language for credit. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
G Ty SC 202. PG 211, PG 212, EH 214, EH 255, EH 254, any Forei Language (2 
guanensor one language required for credit), PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, HY 201, HY 202, EC 
ape te H 567, 1E 204, BY 401, ZY 300, ZY S01, ZY 302 
G 2 N. 63, MH 264, M ; ’ , A > fi 
PY S0n by son BY 308. PY rd Any course in Groups I or U1 of 500 level or higher may be 
considered as a suitable elective. 


School of Veterinary 
Medicine 


J. E. Greene, Dean 
NELSON KING. Associate Dean 


H. C. Morcan, Director of Continuing Education and Learning Resources 


HE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 

program of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 

cine. The curriculum requires four years in the professional school after com- 
pletion of at least seven quarters of the pre-professional course. 


Specific Information 


. . 

Admission 
Seven quarters of general college work, with a minimum honor point 
average of 1,25 on all courses attempted and on all required courses is required 
for admission, A grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. The 
Committee on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine may require a 
personal interview with any applicant and may also require a reading compre- 
hension test, or an examination on any required course. The School of Arts and 
Sciences offers the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is available 
to residents of Alabama. Although farm experience is not a requirement for 
admission, applicants are urged to gain such experience. Students without 
farm knowledge frequently have difficulty with certain courses, particularly in 
the clinical areas. In addition, students contemplating Veterinary Medicine 
as a career are advised, though not required, to elect some foreign language 
study (preferably Latin, French or German) in their pre-professional curricula. 
Applications for admission to the pre-veterinary course should be made directly 

to the Admissions Office, Auburn University. 


Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requisites at institutions within their home state since they are not 
eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 


Minimum Requirements for Pre-Veterinary Medicine: 


General Requirements 


1. Completion of the liberal education program as stated on page 66 of 
this bulletin. 
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Specific Requirements 


2, General Chemistry 12-15 quarter hours 
Organic Chemistry 8-12 quarter hours 
Physics 8-12 quarter hours 
Mathematics Through Introductory Calculus 
Biological Science 8-12 quarter hours 


Animal Biochemistry, 
Nutrition, Feeds & Feeding 8-12 quarter hours 


Genetics 4-6 quarter hours 
General Microbiology 4-6 quarter hours 
Medical Vocabulary 3-5 quarter hours 


Three semester hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject- 
matter content of five-quarter-hour courses. 

Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application not later than February 15 preceding the Fall Quarter in 
which admission is desired. Preliminary consideration for admission will be 
based on academic work completed prior to February 15, Final consideration 
will be based on academic work completed prior to June 15. 


Applicants Should Submit the Following 


1. Two completed applications for admission on form supplied by Auburn 
University. All applications must be submitted to the Dean, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, through proper channels by February 15 preceding admission 
date. (Only one transcript is required of students formerly enrolled at Auburn 
University.) 

2. Two official transcripts from each college or university attended. 

3. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any. 


4. Letters of recommendation from three persons vouching for character, 
integrity and general qualifications. Also, three additional names with addresses 
to be used for references, 


5. Application fee — $10.00 (not applicable if previously attended Auburn 
University) . 


Those applicants who have not completed all requirements for admission 
at the time of application must submit by July 1, two supplemental official 
transcripts of any work completed after application is filed. 


If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must 
submit, in addition to the above, one completed physical examination report on 
a form supplied by Auburn University at least three weeks prior to date of 
registration (not required by students formerly enrolled at Auburn University). 

The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Admissions 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University, These selections are 
made from the applicants who have been certified by the committees. in the 
respective states alter giving due consideration to scholastic record and general 
adaptability for the profession. The right is reserved to accept or reject any 
applicant. All applications for admission must be on file at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine by February 15 preceding date of admission. 
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Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this in- 
strument. Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn 
University. 


Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional! Plan for Vet- 
erinary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states — Ala- 
bama, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee. While 
there is no limit on the number of applications, the School's facilities make it 
necessary to restrict admissions. 


The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains counseling and guidance service for students 
desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students attending 
other than Land-Grant Institutions should contact source listed below for 
pertinent information concerning requirements for admission and the procedure 
for making application, 


Alabama: Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Kentucky: Executive Secretary 
Council on Public Higher Education 
Capitol Plaza Office Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Mississippi: Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, Mississippi 


North Carolina: Director of Academic Affairs 
Agricultural and Life Sciences 
111 Patterson Hall 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Scholastic Requirements 


All applicants and students in the professional program are subject to the 
academic and disciplinary regulations of the School of Veterinary Medicine in 
addition to those of Auburn University. 
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Any student who earns less than a 1.25 honor point average for any quarter 
will be placed on academic probation. A student who fails to earn a 1.25 honor 
point average for any two quarters in the same academic or calendar year may 
be dropped from the rolls of the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic 
deficiency. In addition, a student who does not have an overall average of 
1.25 for an academic year or who does not have a veterinary school cumulative 
average of 1,25 at the end of any academic year may be required to withdraw 
from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 

A student who makes a grade of “F" on any course may be required to 
withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the course 
is offered again. Such student may be required to repeat certain other courses 
in the curriculum for that quarter. 


The responsibility for counseling is shared by the Faculty of this School 
and the University Counseling Service. 


Required Withdrawal 


The faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine reserves the right to re- 
quire the withdrawal at any time of any student who in the judgment of the 
admissions committee is not profiting from the instruction offered, who is 
neglectful, irregular or indifferent in the performance of required duties and 
studies, or whose character or conduct is inconsistent with good order of the 
veterinary school or with the standards of the veterinary profession. 


Requirements for Graduation 


To be eligible for the D.V.M. degree, candidates must complete all of the 
required courses in the order listed in the curriculum in veterinary medicine 
with a minimum over-all honor point average of 1.25. 


A graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter of 
graduation and all indebtedness due the institution must be paid prior to grad- 
uation. 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 

















FIRST YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
VM $20 Anatomy I 5 VM 321 Anatomy If —.5 VM 322 Anatomy III _——_5 
VM 326 Hiswiogy 5 VM $27 Organology 5 VM 328 Emb eee | 
VM S13 Physiology I 3 VM 3I5 Physiology III ____2 YM 318 Physiology VI ———4 
VM 314 Physiol 1 _-3 VM 316 Physiology IV 2 VM $8] Vet. Micro, 1 ____-4 
VM 300 Orientation 2 VM 317_ Physio! Vv... 2. VM 319 Pharmacology I 2 
VM SISL. Physiology Lab. 11 VM 5151. Physiol Lab. 11.2 VM 318L Physiology Lab. 111 
SECOND YEAR 
VM 450 Pathology I _ 6 VM 451 Pathology If ___5 PH 422 Avian Diseases ____§ 
VM 445 Physiology VIL_...4 VM 457 Vet. Parasitol. 1 5 VM 499 Vet. Med. [ —_.__5 
VM 456 Vet. Parasitology 1 4 VM 437 Pharmology Il] _-4 VM 452 Pathology 111 _.._4 
VM 460 Vet. Micro. IT 4 VM 461 Vet. Micro. 11t 4 VM 465 Public Health I —4 
YM 436 Pharmacology 17 _3 VM 444 Physiology VIII 3 VM 454 Lab. An. Med. 3 
VM 464 Clinic Elect. 1-2 
THIRD YEAR 
VM 500 Vet. Med. I) = 5S VM «SII Vet. Med. & Surg, 11.5 VM 554 Vet. Med. IIT —__5 
VM 510 Vet, Med, & Surg. —5 VM 555 Vet. Med. IV ___.5 -VM 556 Vet, Med. V 5 
VM 503 Vet. Surg. 1 — $ VM 579 Public Health If _.5 VM 550 Theriogenology —__4 
VM SSL Vet. Radiology $s VM 507 Clinical Path. 4 VM 519 Vet, Med. & Surg. III 3 
VM 526 Clinics I _ 2 «-VM 504 Vet. Surg. IT — 8 - VM ‘562 Clinia VII ______2 
VM 527 Clinics VI _ ss 2S VM (542 Applied Anatomy —-1 VM 566 Clinics IT _______.2 


VM 512 Vet. Surg. HI 1 VM 580 Jurisp. & Ethics __2 


First Quorter 





VM 568 Clinics VIII - 6 
VM 567 Clinics IIIT 6 
VM 572 Vet. Surg. IV 1 

Electives —........_._4 
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FOURTH YEAR 
Second Quarter 








VM 564 Clinics IX 6 
VM 568 Clinics IV 6 
VM 582 Seminar 3 
VM 573 Vet. Surg. 1 

NOONE: wksckccagenele 


Electives—See under Veterinary Medical course descriptions. 


Total — 238 quarter hours 


VM 565 Clinics X Sethe sea 


Third Quarter 


VM 569 Clinics V —_. 


VM 574 Vet. Surg. VI _ 
Elec 


tives .. 








Interdepartmental Curricula 
Environmental Health (ENH) 


HE CURRICULUM in Environmental Health is an interdepartmental pro- 
T gram administered by a committee of faculty from the Schools of Agricul- 
ture, Education, Engineering, Home Economics and Pharmacy and is based on 
the strengths of Auburn University in the biological and physical sciences. 


Environmental health specialists are employed by industries, consultants, 
trade associations, and by governmental agencies at the local, state and federal 
level. They may work in areas such as food sanitation, water supply sanitation, 
refuse and waste control, air pollution control, institutional sanitation and 
insect and rodent control. 


The program, leading to a Bachelor of Science degree, is designed to pre- 
pare graduates for careers in the broad field of environmental health. Interested 
students should contact any of the committee members listed below: 


Dr. J. F. Judkins, Jr., (Chairman) , Assoc. Professor (Civil Eng.) 
Dr. G. H. Brooks, Professor and Head (Industrial Eng.) 

Dr. R, Y. Cannon, Professor (Animal & Dairy Science) 

Dr. R. K. Means, Professor (Health, Physical Ed. & Recreation) 
Prof, M. 5, Van De Mark, Professor (Nutrition & Foods) 

Dr. B. B. Williams, Jr., Professor (Pharmacy) 

Prof. G. R. Wilt, Asst. Professor (Botany & Microbiology) 


Graduate 


All departments offer programs through the Graduate School leading to 
a Master of Science degree. Master's degree candidates may be required to pass 
a preliminary oral and/or written examination to demonstrate adequate knowl- 
edge in their chosen fields, A doctoral program leading to a Doctor of Philo- 
sophy degree is offered in Physiology. This is an interdisciplinary program that 
offers sufficient flexibility to permit students to adapt programs to their 
individual needs, 


Extension 


Under the direction of the Vice President for Extension this school pro- 
vides continuing education programs throughout the year in Auburn and at 
off-campus sites. 


Curriculum in Environmental Health 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Querter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. —3 EH 105 English Comp. — 3 
HY 204 Tech. & Civiliz 3 HY 205 Tech, & Civiliz.. 3 HY 206 Tech. & Civiliz. _3 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. & tab. 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem, & Labo5 BT 101 Prin, Bio. —— —5 
MH 150 ~ mag Pre-Cal. MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. —5 PG 212 Psychology 5 
eaecenes 5 Basic ROTC or PE 1 NF 112 Nutrition & Man —3 
Banic ROTC ior, oh. 8 Basic ROTC or PE — 1 


® 
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First Quarter 
BI 104 Bio. Human Affrs. —5 
SY 201 Intr. Socio, 5 
CH 203 Org. Chem. —.....5 
EH 260 Lit. of Western 
eS 
PY 428 Public Health - 5 





ZY 220 Human Anat. & Phy. : 
Prof. Elective — 
NF 362 Comm. Nutrition — 3 


Summer NF 
Prok. MICH eee 
IE 438 Safety Enginecring —5 


PY 432 Fund. of 
Bionucleonics 





Natural Philosophy 
Food Analysis 


Advance Community 
Food Microbiology 


Meaning of Environmental Quality - 
Psychological Study of the Community 


Quality “Control 
Veterinary Public Health 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 





Second Quorter Third Quorter 
FS..208 » Prywies PS 206 Physia ._...__._5 
EC 200 Economics I 5 +=RSY 362 Comm. Organiz. _5 
SC_ 202 App. Sp. Comm, _..8 NF 358 Comm. & Family 
EH 261 Lit. of Western Health .. et 

World _ EH 263 Lit. of Western 

World 

JUNIOR YEAR 
BY 300 Gen. Microbiology _.5 NF 318 Nut. Biochem, ——_5 
ZY 221 Human Anat, & Phy..5 BY 302 Med. Microbiology .—5 
EH 304 Tech. Writing 3. MN 344 Envir. Law —____5 
Prot. Elective 3!) Pl. Elective 8 
408 Independent Study——-_»_EE_ 8B 

SENIOR YEAR 
BY 441 Sanitary Microbio. _.5 BY 401 Bio. Statistics _.___5 
Prof. Elective = Prof. Elective . ees 
ADS 415 Food Plant Sanitat..$ CE 409 a, Health 
CE 424 Air Pollution ___.3 En 5 

CA 431 Man. ‘Envir. Rel. 2 


Total — 
PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


206 quarter hours 













Nutrition —.. 





Intr. to Planning 
Human Relations 


Public Speaking 
Health Physics 


American State & Local Govt. . 


Radiological —————— ——— 










The Graduate School 


Pau F. Parks, Dean 
Hugh Donnan, Assistant Dean 
Don Richardson, Assistant Dean 


LL REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university 
may apply to che Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Application forms 
for admission may be secured from the Graduate School and must be submitted 
at least three weeks before registration. Two transcripts of all undergraduate 
and graduate credits and satisfactory scores on the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions must also be submitted. Every applicant must have a satisfactory under- 
graduate record and show adequate preparation in the field in which he desires 
to major as determined by the screening committee of the department or unit 
concerned. 


The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to graduate work in this institution. Undergraduates wish- 
ing to register for graduate courses should consult the Graduate bulletin for 
regulations concerning such registration. A bulletin may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the Dean of the Graduate School. 

The Graduate School administers yraduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below. 


Graduate Degrees 
The Master’s Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering; Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Rural Sociology; Agricultural Engineering; Agronomy and Soils; 
Animal Science; Animal Nutrition; Botany and Microbiology; Chemical En- 
gineering; Chemistry; Civil Engineering; Consumer Affairs; Counselor Educa- 
tion; Dairy Manufacturing; Dairy Production; Economics; Educational Admin- 
istration; Educational Media; Electrical Engineering; Elementary Education; 
Entomology; Family and Child Development; Fisheries Management; Forestry; 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Horticulture; Industrial Engineer- 
ing; Mathematics; Mechanical Engineering; Nutrition and Foods; Ornamental 
Horticulture; Pharmacy; Physics; Poultry Science; Psychology; Secondary Educa, 
tion; Sociology; Toxicology; Veterinary Medicine; Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion; Wildlife Management; and Zoology. 


Master of Arts in the areas of English; History; Political Science; Sociology: 
Spanish; and Speech. 
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Other Master’s Degrees: Master of Fine Arts, Master of Business Adminis- 
tration, Master of Education, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Master 
of Arts in College Teaching, Master of Agriculture, Master of Electrical Engi- 


neering, Master of Industrial Design, Master of Music, Master of Speech Com- 
munication. 


The Graduate School administers programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Arts in 
College Teaching, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Business Administration, 
Master of Education, Master of Electrical Engineering, Master of Industrial 
Design, Master of Music, Master of Speech Communication, and Master of 
Urban and Regional Planning. Beyond the Master's degree, programs are 
offered leading to the degrees of Specialist in Education, Doctor of Education, 
and Doctor of Philosophy. 


The Specialist in Education Program 


The degree of Specialist in Education is a sixth-year degree and is offered 
through the departments of Educational Administration and Supervision; Coun- 
selor Education; Educational Media; Elementary Education; Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; Secondary Education; and Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


The Doctoral Degree Program 


The degree of Doctor of Education is offered with specializations in Ad: 
ministration and Supervision, Counselor Education, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, and Vocational and Adult Education. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, Agron- 
omy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and Microbiology, Chemistry, Electrical 
Engineering, English, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, Forestry, History, Math- 
ematics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Psychology, and Zoology-Entomology, 
and interdepartmental programs in Agricultural Engineering, Microbiology, 
Nutrition, and Physiology. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Through this cooperative association our graduate research programs have at 
their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and 
the research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced degree candidates in 
certain areas lave completed their residence work at Auburn it is possible, by 
special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge to do their research problems 
and prepare their theses. In addition, it is possible for our faculty members to 
obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge Research Participation Program for 
varying periods, usually not less than three months, in order to pursue advanced 
studies in their fields of specialization, Thus, both faculty and students may 
keep abreast of the most modern and up-tocdate developments in atomic and 
nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories, 
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Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School or the Office 
of the Vice President for Administration. 


Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 


Department of Military Science 


Coronet Grorce G. Tucker, Jr. 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


TUDY OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 

Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that mili- 
tary instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science is 
under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed as Pro- 
fessor of Military Science. By appointment of the college authorities he is 
Commandant of the ROTC students. The Professor of Military Science is 
assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the Army. 
The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic and ad- 
vanced, A description of course requirements is discussed in the following 
paragraphs, 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year, 
two hours of instruction (one classroom and one Leadership Lab) are taken 
each week for three quarters. 


In the sophomore year three hours of instruction (two classroom and one 
Leadership Lab) are taken each week for three quarters. All freshman and 
sophomore military science classes are offered Fall, Winter and Spring quarters, 
with one credit hour being allowed each quarter. Deferments may be granted 
to basic cadets provided they agree to complete the basic and advanced courses 
and accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 


Basic Camp 


The basic camp consists of six weeks of field training conducted at an 
Army Post during the summer. Basic Camp is not required for students com- 
pleting the basic course described above. It is designed for transfer students 
who wish to substitute the successful completion of the basic camp for the six- 
quarters resident basic course and enroll in the advanced course. Transfer 
students may apply to the Professor of Military Science for a draft deferment 
and enter into an agreement to complete basic camp and the advanced course. 
While attending basic camp students are paid at the rate of $307.20 per month. 
Reimbursement to the student for travel expenses is made at the rate of six 
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certs per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations 
are furnished by the government during the camp period. 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army 
of the United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Successful com- 
pletion of the Advanced Course at Auburn University qualifies the student for 
a commission as 2nd Lieutenant in one of the following branches of the 
United States Army Reserve: Adjutant General's Corps, Air Defense Artillery, 
Armor, Chemical Corps, Corps of Engineers, Field Artillery, Finance Corps, 
Infantry, Medical Service Corps, Military Intelligence, Military Police Corps, 
Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, Transportation Corps, 
based on student's choice and needs of the Army. Students who are designated 
Distinguished Military Students may apply for a Regular Army commission, if 
accomplished prior to graduation. Regular Army appointments are con- 
tingent upon selection by Department of Army and subsequent designation of 
the cadet as a Distinguished Military Graduate. The advanced course consists 
of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the junior and senior years, 
designed to qualify the student for appointment in any of the aforementioned 
branches, Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 18 credit hours are 
granted for completion of the Advanced Course; however, only six credit 
hours may apply towards total credits required for graduation. Students are 
paid subsistence pay of $100.00 per month, not to exceed 600 days while en- 
rolled in the Advanced Course. 


An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission. Advanced camp is normally at- 
tended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending advanced camp students are paid 14 base pay of 
a second lieutenant (approximately $283.50). Reimbursement to the students 
for travel expenses is made at a rate of six cents per mile to and from camp. 
Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations are furnished by the government 
during the camp period. The applicant for the advanced course must: 


|. Be a citizen of the United States. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Army. 


3%. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S. 
Army Reserve. 


4, Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years basic course or basic 
cimp) or have equivalent military or ROTC training in lieu thereof; have at 
lewst two (2) academic years to complete prior to graduation. 


5, Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 


6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of 
Auburn University, 


7. Enlist as a private in the U.S. Army Reserve. 


8. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and attend one Summer Camp (six weeks dura- 
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tion) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course, Agree in 
writing to accept an appoiniment as a commissioned officer in the Army Re: 
serve and serve the prescribed period of duty. 


Financial Assistance Program 


The Army ROTC offers a scholarship program designed to provide finan 
cial assistance to outstanding young men in the program who are interested in 
the Army as a career. Each scholarship provides for free tuition, textbooks and 
laboratory fees in addition to pay of $100.00 per month for the period that the 
scholarship is in effect. During a six-week summer training period, normally at 
the end of the junior year, this pay is increased to one-half of «a second lieu- 
tenant’s base pay. The scholarships are provided under provisions of Public 
Law 88-647, The ROTC Vitalization Act of 1964, 


Scholarships may be awarded for periods of one, two, three or four years, 
Four year scholarships are awarded to selected high school applicants who plan 
to attend a University offering Army ROTC in its curricula. 


Three and two year scholarships are awarded to selected applicants en: 
rolled in freshmen and sophomore military science who are qualified to enter 
the adyanced program. 


The one year scholarship is awarded to selected junior applicants who have 
enrolled in advanced ROTC and have demonstrated outstanding leadership 
potential, 

Recipients of Army ROTC scholarships agree to serve on active duty as a 
commissioned officer for a four year period, The remainder of the normal six 
year service obligation may be spent in the U, S. Army Reserve. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Qualified second year advanced (MS IV) cadets may apply for enrollment 
in the Army ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. 
This program is conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the 
program will not act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. 
This course is an approved Federal Aviation Agency standardized Hight in- 
struction program consisting of 35 hours ground instruction and 364 hours 
flight training. Satisfactory completion of the program of instruction may qual- 
ify the graduates for award of a FAA Private Pilot's certificate. Students must 
agree to a period of active duty for three years alter completion of additional 
flight training in the active service. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students are required to deposit $30.00 with the Bursar of the Univer- 
sity prior to enrollment in the ROTC. They are furnished a uniform in good 
condition and other necessary supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. 
Upon completion of the course of instruction, or upon withdrawal, the uniform 
and other supplies are turned in and the deposit less $1.50 per quarter is re- 
turned to the student. 
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Advanced ROTG students are furnished uniforms under the commutation 
system, Upon graduation, the uniform becomes the property of the advanced 
stuclent. 


Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Student a person who: 

|, Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, ind 
definite aptitude for the military service. 


2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. An 
exception may be made only in the case of an individual student whose standing 
is in the Upper LO percent of his class in military subjects, or who has shown 
exceptionally high motivation toward a military carcer. 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities. 

4. Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC, 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates, If ac- 
cepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student and 
who has maintained the high academic standards between the time of such 
designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students corotled in the basic or advanced course, Army ROTC, will be 
deferred woder the provisions of the Universal Militery Vraining and Service 
Act, as amended, according to the following: 


1. The students are required to sign an ROTC deferment agreement, The 
provisions of the agreement require the students to complete the advanced 
course and to accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 

2 The Professor of Military Science will notify the local selective service 
hoards of all enrolled students of their selection for deferment. Deferment by 
the local selective service board is mandatory unless the student has received an 
urder to report for induction. 

Students enrolled in the basic course, Army ROTC, may request the Pro- 
fessor of Military Science to select them for deferment, The students are re- 
quired to sign an ROTC deferment agreement, The provisions of the iagree- 
ment require the students to complete the basic and advanced courses and ac 
cept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 
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Deferred students dropped from ROTC, not in good scholastic standing, or 
not considered potential commissioned officers, will no longer be deferred. 
Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment agreements 
pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be reported to Selective 
Service. 


Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies 
(AFROTC) 


Cotonet CLEMENTS B. MERRITT 
Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies and Commander 


The Air Force ROTC program was established at Auburn University in 
1946 prior to the USAF being designated a separate branch of the military 
services by the National Security Act of 1947. Modern weapons systems and 
technology combined with a changing world situation challenges every young 
American to recognize and support national objectives through a coordinated 
civilian/military college career plan leading to commissioned officer status in 
the United States Air Force. The Air Force officer education program is de- 
signed to insure that participants possess the knowledge, individual interest, 
character, and qualities of leadership essential for progressive development as an 
Air Force officer. 


Auburn students, both male and female, may receive an Air Force com- 
mission by successfully completing the requirements of either the AFROTC 
two year or four year programs. The four year program contains the General 
Military Course, Field Training, and the Professional Officers Course. The two 
year program option consists of Field Training and the Professional Officers 
Course. A general description of entry requirements are listed below. 


General Military Course 
(Basic Course) 

The Air Force course of study offered during the student's freshman and 
sophomore academic years is the General Military Course (GMC). This is 
composed of one class hour and one Corps Training hour per week. The Corps 
Training extends beyond drill and ceremonies to include briefings by various 
Air Force Commands and agencies. Students enrolled in the GMC are pro- 
vided the opportunity to visit various air bases to acquaint them more fully 
with the operational Air Force units. One credit hour is allowed for each 
quarter of the six quarter basic course successfully completed. Six quarters of 
the General Military Course is one requirement for admission to the Profes- 
sional Officer Course. 


Field Training 


Normally, this is a student's first extended exposure to an operational Air 
Force environment. It is here that they receive junior officer training and 
leadership development in close contact with students from other schools and 
states. Field Training at active Air Force bases across the country is usually a 
high point in the pre-commissioning process. 
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Applicants for the professional officers course uttend a summer Field 
Training Course between their sophomore and junior years. Students who 
have completed the GMC are assigned to a four-week training unit and those 
who did not have the opportunity to take the GMC are assigned to a more 
intensive six-week course. The Air Foree furnishes uniforms, housing, medical 
care, and rations in addition to giving the cadets a round trip travel allowance 
and military pay. Applicants who successfully complete Field Training be 
come eligible for the Professional Officer Course. 


Professional Officer Course 
(Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Course is designed to provide highly qualified 
Junior Officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the program is 
based upon such factors as scholarship, physical qualifications, leadership, desire 
for flying training, and academic major. Successful completion of the course 
quatifies the student for appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the United 
States Air Force Reserve. 

The program consists of a six-quarter course normally taken during the 
junior and senior year. Enrollment in the advanced course is also open to 
graduate students if they have six-quarters of school remaining. Three class- 
room hours of instruction and one hour of Corps Training are taken per weck. 
Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 18 credit hours are granted for 
completion of the Professional Officer Course; however, only six eredit hours 
may be applied towards the total credits required for graduation. Students en- 
rolled in the program are given a monthly subsistence allowance and those 
selected for the pilot category are cligible for the Flight Instruction Program, 


Professional Officer Course Applicants Must: 


1. Be a United States citizen, 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with Department of the Air 
Force standards. 

3. Be under 30 years of age at the time of commissioning except that 
pilot and navigator applicants must not be older than 26/2 years 
when commissioned. 

4. Complete the GMC requirements, a field training course, or have 
equivalent credit in liew thereol. 

5. Pass the Air Force Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQT). 

6, Have an academic average of 1.0 or better. 

7. Have six-quarters of undergraduate or graduate school remaining. 

8. Enlist in the Air Force Reserve for a period of six yeurs or eight years 
for those in the college scholarship program. 

9, Execute a written agreement to complete the Advanced Course and 
attend a summer uaining course. 

10. Agree to aecept a commission as # Secood Lieutenant in the USAF 
Reserve and setve at least four years if not on flying status or six years 
if Pilot or Navigator qualified. 

11. Be selected by the Professor of Air Force Acrospace Studies. 
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Veterans with previous honorable active US. military service who desire 
to enroll in the advanced course may receive a waiver for either the GMC or 
its equivalent as an entrance requirement. If he meets all other requirements 
he will be enrolled at the beginning of his junior year. 


College Scholarship Program 


Scholarships are available for male and female students who qualify. Finan- 
cial assistance will be provided to cover full tuition, laboratory expenses and 
incidental fees to include textbook requirement, a monthly stipend and all 
uniform items. Scholarships are awarded to qualified college sophomores and 
juniors based on application to, and selection by local and central selection 
boards. Four year scholarships may also be awarded to qualified high school 
seniors who apply and are selected by Headquarters AFROTC. Selected indi- 
viduals must be accepted by an institution hosting a four year program. 


Flight Instruction Program 


The Flight Instruction Program is conducted during the cadet's last year 
in AFROTC and provides the pilot category cadets with 364 hours of flight 
training and 40 hours of Air Force conducted ground school, The primary 
purpose of this training is to determine a cadet’s aptitude for flying and to 
motivate him toward a career as an Air Force pilot. The course is designed to 
meet minimum Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) flight and ground 
school requirements for a FAA private pilot license. The Flight Training, 
provided by Auburn University at no expense to the student, is conducted 
under a contract with the Air Force, and is monitored by the FAA. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students enrolled in the AFROTC program must deposit $30.00 with 
the University Bursar. One dollar and fifty cents per quarter is then withheld 
by the University Bursar to cover the cost of cleaning and repair of the uni- 
forms and, when applicable, to support AFROTC activities. Alter payment of 
the deposit, students are issued a uniform and other necessary uniform items 
through the AFROTC Supply Office under the uniform commutition system. 
Texts and other items required for AFROTC academics are also issued through 
the AFROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the GMC, or upon a stu 
dent's withdrawal, the uniform and all other supplies are turned in and the 
deposit is then returned to the student. Most of the uniform items issucd to 
POC members become the property of the member when he is commissioned. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


The Professor of Air Force Acrospace Studies may designate as a Distin- 
guished AFROTC Graduate a POG member who: 


1. Has a superior academic record and high AFOQT score. 

2. Possesses outstanding quitlities of leadership and high moral character. 

3. Demonstrates leadership ability through achievements in recognized 
campus activities, both curricular and extracurricular, which in con- 


junction with (1) and (2) above, warrants designation as “DISTIN- 
GUISHED." 
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Selective Service Deferments 


Scholarship students and those enrolled in the Professional Officers Course 
are deferred. Other students voluntarily participating in the General Military 
Course may request the Professor of Aerospace Studies to select them for defer- 
ment provided they meet certain qualifications. This deferment will continue 
as long as the student is enrolled in the AFROTG and otherwise remains 
qualified. 


Department of Naval Science 


Captain D, A, Barkspate, USN 
Gommanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS is established 
T under authority of Tide 10, U. S, Code, as amended. 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as 
the Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and 
others detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the regular Navy and to build 
up a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at 
a moment's notice in a national emergency. NROTC graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 
Students in the NROTC are of three types: 


1. Students in the NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program are appointed Mid- 
shipmen, USNR, Such students assume an obligation to make all required 
summer practice cruises and upon acceptance of an appointment as a com- 
missioned officer in the U. S. Navy or U. S. Marine Corps serve at the 
pleasure of the President. The Secretary of the Navy establishes criteria for 
voluntary termination of an officer's status to meet the needs of the naval 
service. At the present time the required minimum active duty service period 
of four years has been established by the Secretary of the Navy. 


The NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program briefly described above is 
one of the most remarkable educational opportunities ever offered for the train- 
ing of officer candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps in colleges and univer 
sities throughout the country. The cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will he 
paid by the Government. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Govern- 
ment and students will receive subsistence pay for other expenses during college 
at the rate of $100 per month for a maximum of forty months. Active duty pay 
while on summer training is based on rate of pay for midshipmen of the Naval 
Academy (approximately $283 per month at present) - 


Students may normally take any course leading to a baccalaureate degree 
which falls within the following category of majors: 
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Architecture Engineering Mathematics 
Biology, General English Sat 

Botany, General Forcign Languages Physical Sciences 
Building Construction Geography Political Science 
Business History Psychology, General 
Computer Science Industrial Design Sociology 
Economics Interior Design Zoology, General 
Education, Secondary Journalism 


Those students who desire to enroll in other courses will be considered on 
an individual case basis by the Commanding Officer of the NROTC Unit prior 
to appointment as a midshipman. 


In addition to the requirements of their major, NROTC students are re- 
quired to complete 30 quarter hours of Naval Science. They must also com- 


plete certain Navy-specified university courses, most of which may be substituted 
for required or elective courses. Summer quarters are occupied with two atsea 
training cruises and one summer period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, 
lasting from six to eight weeks each. Upon graduation NROTC Scholarship 
students must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or Second Lieutenant, 
USMC, if offered. 


Entrance to the Navy-Marine Scholarship Program described above is 
effeeted through nation-wide competition. Applicants must make independent 
arrangements to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test, offered by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, or the American College Test at their own ex- 
pense. Application blanks and information bulletins are available each Fall at 
high schools, colleges, and Navy Recruiting Stations, For more details, contact 
the Professor of Naval Science of this university. 


Students disenrofled from the NROTC Program for reasons beyond their 
control shall be released from all obligation to the Navy. In addition, Scholar- 
ship students may resign without prejudice at any time prior to the beginning 
of their third year in the Program, 


2. Four-Year NROTC Navy-Marine College Program. Students in the Four-Year 
Program completing the requirements for a degree, plus Naval Science and 
certain Navy-specified university courses, may becoine commissioned officers in 
the Navy or Marine Corps Reserve. These students are not entitled to the 
compensation or benefits paid NROTC Scholarship students, except that they 
are entitled to a uniform issue, Naval Science texthooks, subsistence pay (5100 
per month for a maximum of twenty months) during their final two years of 
NROTC training, and summer cruise compensation, They are required to 
serve on active duty for a period of three years and retain their commission for 
a total of six years from date of appointment, unless sooner released by the 
Secretary of the Navy, These students are selected by the Professor of Naval 
Science. 


Students in the four-year program who have not yet qualified for entitle- 
ment to the $100 per month subsistence payments may resign from the NROTC 
Program without prejudice. 


3. Two-Year NROTC Nayy-Marine College Program. Selections for the two-year 
Program are made on a national basis from nominations submitted hy the Pro- 
fessors of Naval Science, Selected applicants for enrollment in this Program 
will attend a Naval Science Institate of six weeks duration during the summer 
prior to their junior year, These students will participate in a course of in- 
struction in Naval Science and drill similar to that required of Scholarship and 
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Four-Year College Program students during their freshman and sophomore 
years. Successful completion of the Naval Science Institute will qualify these 
students for enrollment in the advanced course in the NROTC College Pro- 
gram, 


Students in both Programs are cligible and encouraged to apply for the 
Scholarship Program through national competition. In addition, each year the 
Professor of Naval Science nominates for consideration outstanding students for 
appointment as Scholarship students. 


While at Auburn University a College Program student may take any cur- 
riculum which leads to a baccalaureate or higher degree, They must complete 
all Naval Science requirements prior to or concurrently with receipt of first 
baccalaureate degree. Summer training will consist of an at-sea training cruise 
between the junior and senior years. College Program students while on cruise 
will be paid at the same rate as Scholarship students. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


Candidates for enrollment in the Scholarship and Four-Year NROTC Col. 
lege Programs must meet the following requirements: 


1, Have attained his 17th birthday on or before June 30 of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday 
before June 30 of the year he will be commissioned. The Professor of Naval 
Science is authorized to waive the minimum age requirement for NROTC 
College Program students of the freshman class in those cases where he con- 
siders the student of sufficient maturity to undertake the Naval Science courses 
and drills. 


2. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extracurricular activities, and record in 
his home community. 


5. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing or accepted 
for admission at an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval 
Science. 


4. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Navy Medical Department requirements for entrance into the NROTC 
Program. 


Candidates for enrollment in the Two-Year NROTC College Program must 
meet the following requirements: 


1. Be a student in his second year of college or in the third year of a five- 
year course, in good standing with not less than a “C" average at Auburn 
University or an accredited college/junior college. If not presently attending 
college, must have previously completed two years of college work with not less 
than a “C” average. Graduate students are not eligible to apply for this 
program. 

2. Be at least 18 years of age upon enrollment and not more than 25 on 
June 30 of the year in which he will receive a baccalaureate degree and com: 
plete all requirements for a commission. 
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%. Meet the same physical standards prescribed for the Four-Year NROTG 
College Program. 


Equipment 


Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and equipment necessary to the 
NROTC Program will be furnished by the government to students of both 
NROTC Programs. The uniform will be worn only when students are engaged 
in drills, attending Naval Science labs, or during other naval activities pre- 
scribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Curriculum 


The Naval Science curriculum consists of the following hours per week: 
Freshman, junior, and senior Naval Science courses consist of five hours per 
week; sophomore courses three hours per week; and Marine Corps Option 
courses four hours per week. 


The Naval Science subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are 
listed below. Only the subjects listed for the third and fourth years are appli- 
cable to the Two-Year College Program. 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Ist Qtr, Orientation to the Navy and Marine Ist Qtr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 
Sciences (NS 111) Affairs (NS 211) 
2nd Qtr. Naval Ships Systems (NS 112) 2nd Qtr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 
Srd Qtr. Highlights of Naval and = Military Affairs (NS 212) . 
History (NS 115) trd Qtr, Seminar; Sea Power and Maritime 


Affairs (NS 218) 


(U. 8. N, Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Ist Qtr. Navigation (NS any Ist Orr. Naval Weapons Systems (NS 411) 
2nd Otr. Navigation (NS 3 2nd Qtr. Principles of Naval Organization and 
Set Qtr. Naval Operations AS $13) Management (NS 412) 


Srd Qtr. Principles of Naval Organization and 
Management (NS 415) 


(U, S. M, C, Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 


Ist Orr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS $21) Ist Qtr. Amphibious Warfare (NS 421) 
2nd Otr, Evolution of the Art of War (NS $22) 2nd Qtr, Amphibious Warfare (NS 422) 
Srd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 325) 9 3rd Qur. Amphibious Warfare (NS 423) 


Each of the above subjects carry three quarter hours of credit with the 
exception of the sophomore courses which carry one quarter hour of credit 
and the Marine Corps option courses which carry two quarter hours of credit. 
These hours of credit will be considered as a part of the normal quarterly 
load required for NROTC students; however, Auburn University graduation 
requirements will be increased by 18 hours over the number of hours listed 
in the University catalog. 


Navy-specified University Courses 


All NROTC students will complete courses in American Military History, 
Political Science and Computer Science. 
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Eighty percent of the Scholarship students, other than Marine Option stu- 
dents, will be required to take calculus and physics. The remaining 20 percent 
of the Scholarship and College Program students may substitute chemistry, 
biology, geology or zoology for physics and statistics for calculus. 


Flight and Ground Instruction 


A program of flight and ground instruction is offered eligible NROTC 
students who have completed their sophomore year. The primary purpose of 
such instruction is to ascertain the student's aptitude for Naval Aviation, but 
it may also enable students to become eligible for a private pilot's license. 
Flight training under the program is at Government expense and is in addi- 
tion to the presently prescribed Naval Science curriculum for NROTC students. 


Naval Honor Graduates 


The Professor of Naval Science may designate as a Naval Honor Graduate 
any candidate who possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral 
character, a definite aptitude for the naval service, and who has distinguished 
himself in his chosen academic major. 

In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an 
academic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” 
(grade point average of 2.4 or better) and must also achieve an equivalent 
standing in aptitude and Naval Science subjects. 


Description of Courses 


This ener contains all courses in the University, listed by departments, arranged in 


alphabetical 


Those courses a Bearing: the numbers 100 to 199, inclusive, are normally offered for freshmen; 


those 
students; 600 to 799, graduate students. 


Description of courses in each department includes: 


from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year 


(a) course number; (b) descriptive yoy 


(c) in parentheses, credit in quarter hours, ie. one an gah (5), two quarters (5-5), etc,; (d) 


ture and 


laboratory hours for courses with labora 
consists of lecture periods equal in number to course 


no statement is made the course 
py (e) the quarter in which the course 


is offered; (f) prerequisite (Pr.); (g) description of subject matter and method. 
Preceding the description of courses for cach department is a list of the departmental faculty. 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


University Courses (U) ee ee 
Accounting and Finance (ACF) ~___227 
Administration and Supervision (AED) ——.230 
Acrospace Engineering (AE) 231 
Acrospace Studies (AF) —. _-_ 
Agricultural Economics (AS) and 








ural Sociology (RSY) ~~ -______ 235 
Agricultural Engineering (AN) ———._ 238 
Agronomy and Soils (AY) 240 
Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 242 
Architecture (AR) —~—__. B45 
Art (AT) — 
Aviation Management (AM) 252 
eS 
Botany and Microbiology (BY) —......... 258 
Building Technology (BT) 8 __ 257 
Chemical Engineering (CHE) —..____258 
Chemistry (CH) —___.__m_=_— 260 
Civil Engineering (CE) a 


Computer Science & Enginecring (CES) _ 268 





Consumer Affairs (CA) —_.m._ ~~» 
Counselor Education (CED) ~~ Ss 71 
Pehncsts (203 ¢ ae 
Educational Media (EM) 277 
Electrical Engineering (EE) —.._.____—_—-278 
Elementary Education (EED) ___ 282 
Engineering (EGR) —....#_.+ 
English (EH) 285 
Environmental Health = Ss aa 


Family and Child Development (FCD) _ 288 
Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) — 291 
Food Science (FS) 292 
Foreign Languages (FL) _....____=—————sa22 











Forestry (FY) 295 
Foundations of Education (FED) _____ 299 
Geography (GY) -— 278 
Geology (GL) 300 
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Health, Physical ree and 

















Recreation (HPR) —______302 
SS 
Horticulture (HF) —— S81 
Industrial Engineering (IE) —__________313 
Interdepartmental Education (1ED) 318 
yf fr Se 
Laboratory Technology (LT) ——— 321 
Law Enforcement (LE) 82! 
Dirty =e ee 
Management (MN) —--_-______ $22 
Marketing and Transportation (MT) 324 
Materials Engineering (MTL) $25 
Mathematics (MH) ——— _____ 825 
Mechanical Engineering (ME) ——___$29 
Military Science (MS) $34 
Maile, (MY 
Naval Science (NS) —339 
Nutrition (NN) — = 340 
Nutrition and Foods (NF) —._____§40 
Pharmacy) {FS} aes 
Pitknoghy » §F A), 
Physical Science (PHS) .—...__.__—s$48 
Physics (PS) 348 
Political Science (PO) 8 
Poultry Science (PH) —___...._s854 
Psychology (PG) $56 
Religion 358 
Secondary Education (SED) ._______358 
Sociology (SY) ——— 
Speech Communications (SC) _..____—$6$ 
Technical Services (TS) —_m__867 
Textile Engineering (TE) ______ 868 
Shree. StH) |". ee 
Veterinary Medicine (VM) ——.____ 27] 
Vocational and Adult Education (VED) —___379 
Zoology-Entomology (ZY) —_______sas 
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University Courses (U) 


The following courses, interdisciplinary and experimental in character, are de- 


signed to enable the student to see in a wide perspective the relationship of individual 
courses in his curriculum and to understand more fully the dominant ideas and con- 
cepts confronting him in the modern world. University Courses are open to students 
in all curricula. 


200. 


201. 


210, 


275, 


B01, 


S10, 


320. 


400. 


401. 


Sut. 


Frontiers of Behavior (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Analyses of current behavioral topics with special emphasis upon social issuce important 
t@ college age students, 

Forum (1), May be taken more than one quarter. $-U only. 

Credit is given in recognition of significant attendance at public academic lectures, con- 
certs, arid other events. Requires attendance at seven of the 15-20 FORUM—designated 
events, Which are chosen from various University lecture and concert series and departmental 
programs. 

The Nature of Materials for Living (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 2, Pr., standing. 
The structures and properties of the principal classes of useful materials are described in 
yelation to their applications. Topics will include metals, ceramics, plastics, compatibility, 
durability, and appearance as related to consumer goods, housing, and environment. The 
laboratory will include related films, demonstrations, and tests performed by students, 
Interpersonal Relations (3). 


A multi-disciplinary study of methods used by human beings in their interactions that tend 
ty be mutually rewarding, Emphasis is on practical applications within the context of the 
student's present fields of study and projected fields of work. 


The meaning of Environmental Quality (3), Pr,, junior standing or consent 
of instructor. 

Faculty discussion leaders representing engineering, agriculture, humanities, socal and 
biological sciences, art and architecture, planning, ete, will present materials trom their 
professional disciplinary perspectives. Discussions will aid student understanding of the 
problem, potential solutions and thelr implications for mankind. 

The Model United Nations (1), Pr., sophomore standing. $-U only. 

Preparation of materials for, and active participation in, the sessions of the Model United 
Nations program held annually on the campus. 

Our Man-Made World (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 


How the techniques and theories of modern technology attempt to deal with the problems 
of our society and environment. 


Computers and Society (3). Primarily for students with no prior computer ex- 

perience. 

Presents the basic concepts of computers, their capabilities and their limitations; the effects, 
good and bad, of the computer on man, including the computer's influence on automation, 
rivacy, individuality, and power, as well as means of controlling the use of computers ip 

h public and private sectors. 

Psychological Study of the Community (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing 
and permission of instructor. 

Local community programs designed to foster interest in and an understanding of our 
society. A number of community leaders will be used as speakers and discussion leaders. 
Introduction to Planning (3). Pr. junior standing and permission of instructor. 
A critical examination of the processes by which cities and regions are planned and 


developed, with emplusis placed on urban areas, and of the influences of technical and 
wctul change. Credit not allowed toward graduate work in urban and regional planning, 
Natural Philosophy (3). Pr., junior standing. 

A synthesis of modern thought concerning the unifying ideas of physical and biological 
sciences and their impact on the social-economic scructure of man-made society, Contributions 


from various sciences are evaluated in Jight of knowledge of the Jast part of the twentieth 
century. 


Accounting and Finance (ACF) 


Professors Robinson, Head, Hartman, and Hill 
Associate Professors Criss, Hale, Miley, Stalnaker, and Thorne 
Assistant Professors Beard, Becker, Bice, Davis, and Williams 

Instructors Brock, Dalton, Dinius, and Whatley 


Accounting 
Principles of Accounting I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Basic acchimnbing rinciples, including the accounting cycle # preparation of financial 
Matements. ACK Th is not open to students with credit in ACF 215. 
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212. 


215. 


S10. 


$11, 


312, 


314, 


410. 


414. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


419. 
490. 


491. 


610, 
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Princi iples of Accounting II (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 211. 

A continuation of accounting principles with emphasis on their application to partnerships, 
corporations, and preparation and analysis of various financial statements, 
Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sopho- 
more i 

The fundamental concepts and principles of general and cost accounting with emphasis 
on accumulating, reporting, and interpreting cost data in the production area of business 
operations, (Not open to undergraduates majoring in BA. Credit in ACF 211 excludes 
credit for ACF 215.) 

Managerial Cost and Budgeting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 212. 

The third course for accounting majors or a terminal course for non-accounting majors, 
Introductory cost accounting # budgeting with some emphasis on distribution cots and 
managerial accounting problems. ACF 310 and S11 may taken independently or con- 
currently; both are prerequisites for ACF 312. 

Intermediate Accounting I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, ACF 212, 

A comprehensive study of accounting principles and theory, including a review of the 
accounting cycle and accounting for current assets, current Tiabilities, and investments, 
- iki S\] may be taken independently or concurrently; both afe prerequisites 
‘or . 


Intermediate Accounting TI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr.. ACF 310 and 311. 
A continuation of accounting principles and theory with emphasis on accounting for 


fixed assets, intangibles, long term liabilities, corporate capital structure, analysis of financial 
statements and funds flow. 


Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 212. 

Interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
records for tax purposes. 

Cost Accounting (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ACF 312, and junior standing. 
Accounting principles and procedures involved in job-lot, process, and standard cost 
accounting. 

Advanced Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 312, 314, and junior standing. 


Special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, and 
trusts. Extensive use will be made of a (ax service program, 


Business Information and Accounting Systems (5). Pr, ACF 312 and senior 
standing, 

The design, installation, operation, and interrelationship of accounting systems which 
constitute the information s and provide the basis for financial decisions in modern 
organizations. 

Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 

The principles of auditing with particular attention to methods of testing, analyzing, and 
au zing accounting rec 

Advanced Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ACF 312 and junior standing. 


Specialized accounting problems, including Dole gr joint ventures, installment sales, 
consignments, receiverships, and estates and trusts. 


Accounting for Business Combinations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ACF 312 and 
junior standing. 

Accounting for home and branch office procedures, business combinations, parent and 
subsidiary operations, and preparation of consolidated statements. 

Governmental Accounting (5), Pr., ACF 312 and junior standing. 

Budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 

Special Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 

An opportunity for qualified students to conduct individual research and study of an 
advanced nature in the fields of accounting and finance under the guidance of a 
faculty member. 

Veterinary Business Methods (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. Summer. Pr., 4th yr, 

The Course is intended to impart the various aspects of business methods and legal con- 


cerns in starting a veterinary practice. Emphasis is placed on accounting systems, 
keeping procedures and taxation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Managerial Accounting (5). Pr,, ACF 212 and graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. 
Primarily non-technical, for the student who will be confronted with business problems re- 
quiring a comprehensive understanding of accounting concepts, and the accepted methods of 
applying these concepts in decision-making, planning, and control. 
Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr. ACF 312 and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 


A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modern accounting principles and procedures, 


614. 


616. 


617. 


650, 


320, 


S21. 


540, 


Shl, 


36%. 


567. 


166. 


4167. 


490. 


650. 


663. 
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Financial Information Systems (5). Pr., graduate standing and consent of 
instructor. 

Identification, evaluation, and modification of critical information flows into efficient and 
effective information systems to seryice modern management decision needs. 
Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 416 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 

Application of auditing principles and procedures to practical problema encountered in the 
field of public and private accounting. 

Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr. ACF 417 and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 

An extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting courses. Prepara- 
tion for special accounting examination. 

Seminar (1-10). Pr., Graduate standing or consent of instructor, 

For these students engaged in intensive study and analysis of acrounting and finance 
problems, 

Special Problems (1-15). 

Variable content in the accounting and finance areas 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 


Finance 


Risk and Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Essentials of risk management, with the emphasis on the use of insurance in meeting these 
risks; including the characteristics of property, liability, life and health insurance. 
Property Insurance (5). Pr,, ACF 320. 

The principles, uxes and types of insurance with particular emphasis on fire, marine, auto- 
mobile, and casualty lines. 

Life Insurance (5). Pr., ACF 320. 

The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contracts, 

Real Estate (5). Pr, EC 200 and junior standing. 

The fondamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortgage, 
tide, and management of real estate, 

Personal Finance (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

Plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, housing, household 
budgeting. investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time biiving, ete. 
Principles of Business Finance (5), Pr, EC 202 and ACF 212, 

The first course in Business Finance with emphasis on short:term, intermediate and long- 
term financing of business firms. 

Advanced Business Finance (5), Pr., ACF 361. 

A continuation of ACF 361 with emphasis on capital budgeting, cost of capital, growth, 
promotion, and reorganization. 

Money Markets and Financial Institutions (5). Pr., ACF 212, EC 202 and 
junior standing. . 

A study of the structure and operation of commercial banks and other financial institutions 
and their rele in the financing of business. 


Investments (5). Pr., ACF 361, junior standing. 
Individual investment policies, investment institutions, and types of investments available, 
Security Analysis (5). Pr., ACF 464 and junior standing, : 
An advanced «tidy of the techniques and principles of critical analysis and interpretation of 
corporate reports. Analysis of earnings, growth, timing and portfolio management, Funds 
and institutional policies are critically examined. “ . 
Cases and Problems in Business Finance (5). Pr., ACF 363 and junior standing. 
A course emphasizing decision making and problem solving within the financial framework. 
The effect oF financial decisions wpon the total firm from a short and long range point of 
view, 
Special Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 
An opportunity for qualified students to conduct individual research and study of an 
advanced nature in the fields of accounting and finance under the guidance of a faculty 
member. 

GRADUATE COURSES 
Seminar (1-10), Pr. Graduate standing or consent of _instructor. ; . 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance 
problems. 
Advanced Corporation Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361. . , 
Intensive study of theory and problems of business finance from a decision making, internal, 
problem-solving point of view. 
Special Problems (1-15), 
Variable content in the accounting and finance areas. 
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Administration and Supervision (AED) 


Professors Phillips, Pierce and Tincher 
Associate Professors Walden, Head, Clark, Moore, and Morgan 
Assistant Professors Alexander, Cleveland, Scebra, Watkins, and Williams 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration and Super- 
vision are experience in teaching or appropriate fields, and employment or definite 
professional objectives leading to employment in administration or supervision. 


645. 


646. 


651. 


659. 


670. 


Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). Pr., TED 663 or 
IED 665. 


For educational leaders in higher education. The organization, administration, and evalwu 
tien of institutions in higher education in terms of the academic program, student personnel 
services, business affairs, and related programs including relations between higher edu 
cation and the state and federal government. 

Current Problems and Issues in Educational Administration (5), 


The problems, issues, and trends affecting educational institutions with particular anention 


to development of administrative procedures to cope with the extensive changes occurring 
in education. 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr. one quarter of graduate study may be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 


A special problem in administration, supervision, guidance. or higher education using re- 
search techniques. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 100 excludes eredit for thi course.) 


Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-10). 


Advanced graduate students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and the- 
oretical formulations. 


Internship in Area of Specilization (1-15). Pr., consent of major professor, May 
be repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 

Provides advanced graduate students with fulltime, supervised, onthe-iob experiences in 
a school, college. or other appropriate setting. [hese experiences are accompanied by 


regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, designed to provide positive evaluation 
and analysis of the field experience. 


Practicum in Area cain pac sag re (Credit to be arranged.) No more than 1 
it 


hours of practicum may be earned at Master’s Level, Pr,, permission of 
major professor. 


Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis ow the 
application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previotis colirse work. 


Fundamentals of oem es 2 and Supervision (5), 

Introductory studies of the leadership process including such topics as the theoretical frame- 
work in which leadership takes place; the purposes, functions and processes of supervision 
and leadership; administrative and stipervisory tasks and skills; and the methods of evalua- 
ting leadership and supervisory roles. 

Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 

For superintendents, principals, teachers and other educational leaders. Topics include pur- 
poses of organization and administration; organization and administration on federal, state, 


and local levels; financial support and accounting; operation of plant: school-community 
interaction and personnel administration. 


Advanced Studies of Educational Leadership and Supervision (5). Pr,, AED 670 
or consent of instructor. 


Advanced study of current theories, concepts, and principles of leadership and their in-depth 
application to educational roles. Emphasis is placed on the responsibility of the educational 
administrator for effective leadership in the school and community, and. the responsibility 
for leadership in the continuous development and evaluation of staff competence and role 
performance. 

Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 

Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior, Includes a 
social-psychological approach to organizations, and treats current trends in organizing for 
instruction. 

Administraticn and Policy Formation (5). 

Analysis of basic soctal forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading tw formal 
enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels. Consideration is given 
to the roles and functions of governing and regulating boards and agencies. 

School Finance and Business Administration (5). 

Relationships between educational finance, educational program, tax structures, Foundation 
programs and internal accounting, Theories of public finance and economic principles 
telating to financial support of educational systems at the focal, state and federal levels. 
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Educational Plant Maintenance (5). 

Relationship of educational plant maintenance and operation to educational program; pro- 
cedures in educational plant maintenance and operation; safety factors; trends in moderniza- 
tion and new plant planning. 

Educational Business Management (5). 

Procedures and practices in educational finance at the business oF operational level. 
Attention to budgeting, accounting, purchasing. transportation, com analysis, and manage- 
ment of human and material resources. 

Educational Plant Planning (5). 

DescEna’ of educational plants; relationships bewween curriculum aod plant; trendy in 
psn esign; unalysis of physical conditions, relationships of profewional and lay personnel 
f educational plant planning. 

Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5), 

The constitutional and statutory provisions far education and an analysis of judicial decisions 
affecting education. Among topes are authority and responsibility of the teacher: rights, 
privileges and responsibilities Of students; use of school p nh taxation; curriculum, con- 
fructas and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and lability and transportation. 
Personnel Administration (5). | 

Assists educational leaders with effective permonne!l administration and the quality af educa: 
tion. Rewarch resulis and experimentation in morale, welfare, work loads, pupil adavunting, 
and bases for salary determination as they relate to staff and pupil pemonnel. 

Studies for Comprehensive Educational Planning (5). 

Principles and procedures for collecting, analyzing, and utilizing dam in the process of 
eduational planning, including such topics as community chayacteristics, including power 
structure: ceonomic bases and population; system characteristics, including administrative 
Oorgunivation, finance, personnel, physical facilities; and instructional program, 

Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621, 

Theories. principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student per- 
sonnel services in higher education, 

Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged), May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than 
one quarter, 


Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Professors Pitts, Head, Haneman, Harwell, Martin, and Sforzini 
Associate Professors Bennett, Cutchins, Nichols, and Sherling 
Assistant Professors Burkhalter and Cochran 


Acrospace Fundamentals (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TS 106. 

Aerospace concepts and terminology, General schemes and designs of aerospace systems and 
applications of computers to same. Duplicate credit will not be given for AE 203 and 
Ik 204 or similar courses which include FORTRAN programming instruction. 


Aerospace Analysis I (3), Pr, MH 265. 
Special methods and sotations used in Aerospace Engineering, 


Aivloads (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 340. 

Application of the basic equations of fluid dynamics to the prediction of pressure distribu. 
tion, wing loading and hinge moments. Propeller design and selection. 

Theoretica! Aerodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 340 and AE 800. 


Fundamental analysis of aerodynamics, potential flow theory, Correlation of potential flow 
theory with experimental results. 


Theoretical Aerodynamics If (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr, AE 303. 
Fundamental principles of compressible flow including subsonic, transonic, supersonic, and 
hypersonic aerodynamics. High speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 


Flight Performance (2). Pr., AE 302. 
Equations of motion and solution techniques for vehicle performance analysis including 
elects of propulsion system and aerodynamic variations, 


Aerospace Structures I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 207. 

Basic structural analysis, Shear and bending in monocoque structures. Deflections of beams 
and frames. Column and plate buckling. The laboratory portion ix devoted to experimental 
techoigues in stress analysis. 


Aerospace Analysis I (4). Pr. AE 300, ME 821. . 
Linear and non-linear systems, linearization procedures, and linear systems analysis tech. 
Nigues, Transfer functions and stability criteria for some aerospace systems and components, 
Other special techniques as required by advaneed courses. 
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Aerospace Materials and Methods of Construction (2). Pr., junior standing. 


Nomenclature, coding sysiema, physical and structura) properties. applications and fatncation 
techniques as applied to serospace materials 


Fundamentals of Acrospace Dynamics (3), Pr. AE 302, AE 307, AE 310 and 
junior standing, 

Dynamics of acrospace vehicles in moving reference frames: Eulerian formulation for the 
vehicle asa rigid body; Lagrangian formulation and small oscillation theory. Provides a 
ee for further studies in aircraft vibration, flight dynamics, and space fight 
mechanics. 


vera orate: wy J Ae Lec., 3. Pr. MH 161, PS 204 or PS 205 or PS 220. 

Heat balance at the soil-atmosphere interface; pliysical and thermal basis for observed dis. 
tributions of temperature and moisture in the upper soil layer, and of temperature moisture 
and wind in the atmospheric boundary layer; micro-climates related to topography, plant, 
animals and man. 

Viscous Aerodynamics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304 and junior standing. 
Theoretical background essential ta a fundamental understanding ef laminar and turbulent 


boundary layers and their relations to skin friction and heat transfer. Experimental tech 
niques, 


Acronautical Problems I (1), Lab, 3. Pr., senior standing. 

Investigation of current a¢ronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical 
papers and reports, 

Acronautical Problems Ti (1). Lab. $. Pr., AE 401. 

Continuation of AE 401. 


A Structures If (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr, AE 203 or TE 204 or equivalent 
knowledge of FORTRAN programming, AE 307, AE 310. 

A continuation of AE 907, An introduction to the finite element method. The laboratory 
portion is devoted to the solution of structural problems on the digital computer, 


Equilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 
Basic comepis of The Equilibriam Kinetic Theory and the equilibrium real gas properties. 
Acro-thermodynamic fundamentals of external flows for vavious atmospheric Hight conditions 
in terms of flight speeds, altitudes and vehicle geometry. 


Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing, coreq., AE 304. 
Internal acrodynamics and thermodynamics of rockets wand air-breathing jet engines. Jet 
nogtles. Detailed analysis of flow through turbojet compressors, combustors and turbines. 


Rocket Propulsion I (3), Pr., AE 415 and junior standing, 


Detailed analysis of the thermodynamics, acrodynamics, and design of liquid propulsion 
rockets. 


Rocket Propulsion U1 (3). Pr, AE 415 and junior standing, 


Lip and performance analysis of solid propellant rocket motors with emphasis on internal 
allistios 


Dynamic Simulation (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 326. 

Computer techniques applied to the analysis of acroxspuce engineering problems uxing analog 
and hybrid computers and the digital problem-oriented language, Continuous System Model. 
ing Program (CSMP), 

Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 409. 

Stress analysis of pressure chambers and vessels encountered in aerospace applications, 
Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics (3), Pr. permission of instructor and junior 
standing. 

Nonequilibrium Kinetic Theory of real atmospheric gases, Applications of the thermal and 
chemical nonequilibrium conditions to the external flows for various Qight conditions. 


Engineering Meteorology (3). Lec. 3, Pr., junior standing. 
Aunospheric heat balance, pipe ne distributions, statics, thermodynamics, stability-in- 
stability, meastirements, The physics of precipitation, use of adiabatic charts, the winds, 


elementary forecasting. Applications of meteorological studies in hydrologic and air quality 
engineering. 


Space Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles. Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions. introduction to relativistic mechanics, miclear 
jeer sysiems, particle generators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma accelerators und photonic 
engines. 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (83). Pr, AE 326, AE 409 and junior standing, 
Free, forced, and damped vibration of single and multiple degree-of-freedom systeme; intro. 
duction to vibration of continuous systems: introduction to Cutter theory, applications in 
aerospace. 

Astrodynamics I (3). Pr., AE 326 or permission of instructor, junior standing. 
Geometry of the solar system, detailed analysis of two-body dynamics and introduction to 


artificial satellite orbits; Hohmano transfer and patched conics for tunar and interplanetary 
trajectories. Elements of orbit determination. 
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Astrodynamics TH (3). Pr, AE 432 and junior standing. 

Rlements of special pa panera perturbation theory; n-body formulation and (introduction 
to S-body problem: introduction to powered flight analysis and space flight guidance, 
Acrospace Systems Analysis (3). Pr. AE 429 or AE 441 or AE 432 and junior 
standing. 


Modeling of system elements, analysis of systems undergoing various motions connected with 
flight, and techniques of optimization of the system, 


rig se! of V/STOL Flight (3). Pr., AE 303 or permission of instructor, junior 
standing. 

The analysis of methods for generating high lift at low vehicle forward speeds, 

Rotary Wing Acrodynamics (3). Pr., AE 304, AE 305, and junior standing, 
Acradynamics and flight characteristics of the rotary wing aircraft. 

Static Stability and Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304. 

Introduction to static stability and control of flight vehicles including laboratory techniques 
for determination of stability parameters. 

Dynamic Stability and Control (3). Pr. AE $26, AE 439 and junior standing, 
Longitudinal and lateral dynamics of aircraft. Response to actuation of controls, Attitude 
dynamics of spacecraft, Emphasis on design considerations of various vehicles, 
Automatic Stability and Control (3), Pr. AE 441 and junior standing, 
Introduction to principles and techniques of automatic control of aircraft and missiles. 
Effects on design variables. 

Missile Aerodynamics (3), Pr, AE 400, AE 439 and junior standing. 

The aerodynamics of slender wing-body configurations for the low supersonic, moderate 
hypersonic and Newtonian continuum flow regimes. Linear and non-linear effects are 


considered as well as interference effects, Application to missile performance and stability 
for certain flight profiles. 


Aerospace Design I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304, AE 409, 

An application of the design process oriented toward the acrospace field with emphasis 

rp me development of creative thinking and team effort. A two quarter sequence with 
4. 


Acrospace Design Hi (1). Lab, 3. Pr., AE 448. 
A continuation of AE 448. 


Dynamic Meteorology I (3). Lec. 3. Pr, MH 265, AE 427 or permission of in- 
structor, and junior standing. 

Methods of fluid dynamics applied to the atmosphere; equations of motion, continuity, 
energy and vorticity for a rotating earth. Horizontal motion of the atmosphere under 
balanced forces, 

Dynamic Meteorology If (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AE 450 and junior standing. 
Continuation of Dynamic Meteorology 1, Viscous effects in a turbulent atmosphere, pertur- 
bation equations. Diffusion of pollutants in the atmosphere. Energy and stability equations, 
Nunicrical weather prediction. 

Special Problems (1-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., departmental approval. 
Not open to graduate students. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 400, 

A tigorows development of linearized and nonlinear fluid flow theories and application. 
Lifting surfaces, ffun bodies, duct flow, boundary layer effects, shock and expansion 
Woves, amd meth! of characteristics are considered. 


Advanced Elements of High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 
A continuation of AE 601 to include three-dimensional wing theory; slender body theory 
and similarity laws for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic flow conditions. 
High-Speed Viscous Acrodynamics (5). Pr.. AE 602 or equivalent. 

A continuation of AE 602 to include effects of conductivity and viscosity on aerodynamic 
properties. 

Acroelasticity (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr, AE 429. May be taken 
more than one quarter, not to exceed 10 hours. 

General formulation of aeroclastic problems, buffeting, Mutter and loss of control, dynamic 
stresses. 

Acrospace Structural Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429, 
Advanced theory of matrix structural analysis with applications to dynamics of flight, 


Advanced Acro-Structures (3). Pr., AE 429. 

Vibrations of solide and wave gation, introduction to general methodology and thermo- 
dynamics of solids, derivation of large-deflection equations, principles of basic solids investi- 
gations, and application to acrospace structures, 
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Advanced Vibrations Phenomena (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. 
Acrospace applications of dynamic phenomena measuyement including lincar varying differ- 
ential transformers, piczoclectric accelerometers, dynamic force gages, and strain gages, On 
line use of hybrid and digital computers for data analysis and combined experimental 
simulation involving both expermment and computer. Use of various types of shaker In 
dynamic tests. 

Thrust Generation (5). Pr. AE 415. 

Acrothermodynamics of compressible Cow, chemical propellant characteristics, beat transfer 
in fluid flow, nuclear propulsion, 

Acrothermochemistry of Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged), Pr., AE 
611 or permission of instructor. 

Selected topics emphasizing interrelation beuveen internal aerodynamics and combustion 
phenomena in air-breathing jet engines and rockets. Various techniques of establehing 
equilibrium composition and flame temperatures; comparison of frozen and equilibriutm 
flow in nozzles; effects of condensed phases; supersonic combustion. 

Advanced Air-Breathing Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged), Pr., AE 
611 or permission of instructor. 

Selected topics Feneneesziny, dateoaction between external aeralynamics and performance of 
air-breathing jet engines, boundary layer effects in diffusers and compressors, and detailed 
analysis of various techniques of minimizing dewimental effects. compressor and turbine 
matching in turbojets, cascade aerodynamics, and variable area jet nozzles. 

Hypersonic Flow Theory (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 400, Coreq., 
MH 461. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours, 
Hypersonic continuum theory, governing equations of motion for two and three dimensional 
flows, hypersonic small disturbance (theory, viscous effects, Real gas effects in gas dynamics 
and rarefied gas flows, basic heat transfer concepts. 

Real Gas Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr. permission of in- 
structor, May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 

A microscopic approach to the study of gas dynamics based on quantum mechanical models 
and statistical techniques. 

Molecular Theory of Lage (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., per- 
mission of instructor, May taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 
hours. 

Free molecular, near-free-molecular, and transition Hows of neutral gases are Considered. 
Basic equations are developed and selected geometries ave Uealed io detail. 

Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 441 or permission of instructor. 

Small disturbance theory and the linearized solutions of the general equations of unsteudy 
motions, aerodynamic derivative, derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dy 
namic stability of uncontrolled longitudinal aod fateral motions, solutions of the dynamic 


stability problems by electronic computing devices, Inverse problem. automatic stability and 
control, 


Flight Dynamics of Hypervelocity Vehicles (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). 
Pr., permission of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to 
exceed 15 hours. 

Flight dynamics of steady and tnsteady flight at hypersonic speeds, grentcircle and minor 


circle flight, re-entry, stability derivatives in hypersonic flow, Linearigation of equations is 
investigated; static stability problems of hypervelocity vehicles are discussed, 


Advanced Astrodynamics (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr. AE 43% ov 
permission of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 
15 hours, 

Selected topics from indirect and direct methods of trajectory optimization. trajectory bola. 


tion techniques, special and general perturbation theory, oblate earth problem, three body 
problem, mission analysis methods. and vew research developments. 


fon and Plasma Propulsion (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Basic physical and gas dynamic processes underlying methods for clectrical acceloration of 
iopined gas flows appropriate to clectrothermal propulsion, electrostatic propulsion, electoe 
magnetic propulsion, 


Particle Kinetics of Plasmas (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission 
of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours, 
Gaseous plasmas based on the theory of individual particle kinetics. Emphasis will be 


placed on the development of basic concepts with sufficient generality to allow twearment 
of non-equilibrium problems of interest in acrospace research, 


Magneto-Gas Dynamics (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Review of electrodynamics. Maxwell stresses, field and momentam-cnergy tensenm, “Merme- 
dynamics of fluids in electromagnetic fields. Equations of motion of a condicting gas. 
Discussion of typical flow problems. Consideration of microscopic aspects of plasma flows. 


Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5). Pr. permission of instructor, 

Shock wave theory in real and perfect gases. expansion Wave theory, reflected shock wave 
theory. Basic shock tube equations; effects of area change. driver types and characteristics, 
Non-ideal behavior in shock tubes, diaphragm opening effects, boundary laver effects, shock 
Wave attenuation. Testing time derivation, Shock tube techniques: and measurements. 
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Plasma Diagnostics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr. permission of in- 
stiuctor, May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours, 
Theoretical and applied studies of techniques for the measurement of plasma propertics. 
The application of these techniques to aerospace research and testing, 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Provides weekly lectures Of CUrrent developments In acrospace silences by staff members, 
graduate stadents, and visiting scientists and engineers. 


Directed Reading in Aerospace Engineering, (Credit to be arranged, not ex- 
ceeding 5 hours.) May be taken more than one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 
General Military Course (1), Lec. 1, Lab. 1, 


The history, organization and mission of the United States Air Force. Introduction to 
strategic offensive/defensive forces, general purpose forces, and acrospace forces, 

General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

A continuation of strategic forces studies to inchide nuclear weapons, aerospace defense, 
derertion, warning significance of missiles and misile defense. 

veneral Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab, 1. 

A continuation of U.S. general purpose forces to include organization and mission, A con- 
Hioved examination of aerospace support forces, 

The Developmental Growth of Air Power (1). Lec. 1, Lab, 1. 

Development of air power over the past sixty years. 

The Developmental Growth of Air Power (1). Lec. 1, Lab, 1. 

Development of air power; continued focusing on factors which have prompted technological 
change 

The Developmental Growth of Air Power (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

Development of alr power: continued emphasizing of the various concepts of employment. 
Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

Communicative techniques utilized by students in the POC and the development of air 
power from the beginning of manned flight to 1961. 

Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

Concepts, doctrine, and employment of aerospace forces from the late 1950's to the present. 
The role of airpower im counter-insurgency. Future developments in manned aircraft. In- 
troduction to officers career development, 

Astronautics and Space Operations (3). Lec. 3, Lab, 1. : 
The background and importance of space programs, vehicle system and space operations, 
Military Leadership (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. . 

The need for leadership, the variables affecting leadership and examination of professional- 
ism 

Military Management (3). Lec, 3, Lab. 1. ., 

Management in the Air Force and the use of planning, organizing, coordinating, directing, 
and controlling in the military service. 

Military Justice and Pre-Commissioning (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

An examination of the uniform code of military justice and its effects on discipline, and 
pre-commissioning, 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AS) (RSY) 


Professors Yeager, Head, Bell, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Wilson 
Associate Professors Dunkelberger, McCoy, and Stallings 
Assistant Professors Clonts, Hardy, and Vanlandingham 

Instructor Driscoll 


Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Agricultural Economics I (5). All quarters, 

Economic principles with emphasis on farm-related production, marketing, prices, consump. 
tion, taxation, credit, finance, public policies and tenure. Treats utilization of land, labor, 
and capital. 

Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr, AS 202 or EC 200. 

Principles and problems in marketing farm products Analysis of marketing functions. 
services, and cosis; reducing costs and improving marketing efficiency, Marketing methods 
and distribution channels of major farm commenxtities. Market institutions and operation. 
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Farm Records and Tax Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200. 

Types and uses of farm records and accounts with emphasis on analyzing records to improve 
net farm income, Interpretation of income tax regulations aud preparation of farm (ax 
returns with emphasis on tax management. 

Agricultural Coo tives (3). Pr., AS 202. 

Principles and problems of organizing and operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 
associations. 

Agricultural Finance (3). Pr., AS 202. 

Economic problems and policies in financing agriculture. 

Farm Appraisal (3). Pr., AS 202. 

The theory of land values; techniques on farm land and bulliding appraisals for different 
urposes; relationships of land use. sails, crops, forestry management, buildings. land ticles, 
‘arm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms; 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in’ use. 

Agricultural Economics If (5). Pr., AS 202 or equivalent. 

A’ continuation of economic principles with emphasis toward micro-cconomic comepts 
relating to farm firm, 

Farm Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and problems in py organizing, and operating a successful form business. 
Formation and integration of family and farm business goals. 

Agricultural Prices (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and factors in the pricing process with jal tefereme to agricultural products 
= markets. functions of prices and principles of supply and demand in price determi, 
nation, 

Agricultural Policy (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Concepts, objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of 
agricultural policies in the United States, 

Land Economics (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man and his use of land. Supply. 
demand, and future requirements for land, Property rights, land ose planning, sontig, 
taxation and other social controls affecting land utilization, 

Agricultural Business Management (3). Pr. AS 202 or EC 200 and junior 
standing. 

Principles and problems invelved in acquiring. organizing and operating sticcessful agricul: 
tural businesses, capital requirements for selected agricultural businewes, Factors offectin 
location and growth, and measures of technical and economic efficiency in organitation and 
operation; practices Involved in buying, apes and merchandising, management problems 
and policies in financing, personnel, and pubhe relanons. 

Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The supply. demand, and use of water resources including economic, legal. and political 
dimensions. Economics of management of water resource vse and conservation in terms of 
present and future supplies and needs. Both public and private water resources will be 
considered, 

Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr., MH 161 or equivalent, EC 274 or equiva- 
lent, and AS 202 or equivalent, and junior standing. 

Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematics with 
certain basic assumptions or axioms. Mathemarical tools used in economic analysix. 
Senior Seminar (1). Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing. 

Current developments tn Agricultural Economics; the role of Agricultural Foonomics in. the 
general economy. 

Directed Studies in Agricultural Economics (1-5), Pr., junior standing and con- 

sent of instructor. 

Individualized work and stody in consuleation with faculty member on subject of mutual 
concern, May include directed readings. rewarch, analyse of an employment experience or 


a combination. Employment experience with a variety of agribusiness and agencics may 
serve as the foens. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Farm Management (5). 


Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic con- 
cepts in agriculture. Organization, operation. and management of yariows types of Carms. 
Optimum utilization of available resources on ondividusl farms, 


Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 274. 

Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, meamrement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products. Prices, price trends, price eveles, and 
other price strictures. 

Advanced Land Economics (5). 


Man and his use of land as related no lnetinvtional factor. Reonomice of natural resource 
use, cconomic feasibility, benefit-cost analais. coonomice of emirenmmental control and 
factors related to rural and orban land ume 
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Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5), 


Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and probleme faced 
in marketing farm prodacts, Objectives in agricultural marketing. 


Agricultural Market Organization (5). Pr. EC 451. 

The theoretical approach to marketing Wear 4 characterized by imperfectly competitive 
structures and multiple markets separated by time, space, and form attributes, Theory of 
interregional trade and location of economic activity. Efficiency of firms and product 
movement, 

Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451. 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 
resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu- 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect ile of production methods, and 
variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management, 

Dynamics of Agricultural Production and Management (5), Pr., AS 608. 
Dynamics of resource allocation and efficiency of production as influenced by price, in- 
Mitutional, and technological changes. Imperfect knowledge and the human clement in 
management. 

Economic Development of Rural Resources (5). 

Theoretical and empirical study of economic growth and development; problems of un- 
developed and underdeveloped areas; tole of agriculture in a developing economy; examina- 
tion of policies and programs for elfective growth and development, 

Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5). 

Impact of resource development on regional economic growth. Effect of taxation and tax 
policies. Interaction between technological change, resource use, and economic growth, 
Analysis of current policies and programs. 

Directed Readings in Regional Planning (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Asigned readings and pursuant discussions on delineation of economic areas, resource use 
and allocation, economic regions, watershed development, planning legislation, zoning, 
housing, land uve restrictions, conservation, and recreation. 

Regional Planning Analysis (5). 

Theories of regions and problems of multi jurisdictional planning. Analysis of metro-area 
and regional planning by states, Comprehensive planning by agencies such as TVA, Corps 
ph Eng neers, BOR, and Appalachian Commission. Regional planning and intergovernmental 
relations. 

Research Methods in Agricultural Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing and 
consent of instructor, 


Special Problems in Agricultural Economics. Credit to be arranged. 
Seminar (1-1-1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Rural Sociology (RSY) 


Rural Sociology (5). 

The basic sociological concepts and principles as applied to fife in the rural community. 
Special attention given to the culture, social orgamzation. and social problems of rural 
people in the United States, and in the South in particular, Credit not allowed in this 
course and SY 201. 

Community Organization (5). General elective. 

Understanding the principles of community organization and effective citizenship. Survey of 
institutions, organizations, and agencics interacting to meet community m 

Methods of Social Research (5). Pr.. RSY 261 or SY 201. 

The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. 


Rural Social Organization (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201 and junior standing. 
Nature of rural social organizations with emphasis on their structure, function and change, 
Extent to which organizations meet needs of rural people and principles of improving 
effectiveness. « 
Sociology of Community Development (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201 and junior 
standing. 

Various approaches to development of human resources and plamming of changes within 
the total community, Development in different types of communities in the U.S. and 
world is considered with emphasis on small popilation centers. 


Directed Studies in Rural Sociology (1-5), Pr., junior standing and consent of 
instructor. 

Individualized work and study in consultation with faculty member on subject of mutual 
concern. May include directed readings, research, analysis of an employment experience 
or a combination. May be used to complement and expand on an employment experience, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
Extension Programs and Methods (5). 


An _ in-depth consideration of extension orientation in adult and continuing education in 
U.S. and developing nations. The Cooperative Extension Service is analyzed as an educa- 
tional institution. Fundamental steps in program development and evaluation, 

Sociology of Regions (3). 

Social and demographic phenomena having implication for regional planning and develop. 
ment with emphasis on Southern fegion and subregions, Unera and inter-regional influences, 
socio-cultural structure, value orientations, population, changes and trends, and metrapoll. 
(anization. 

Social Systems and Communities (3). 

Interrelationship of institutions and organizations within the community and to twrger 
societal systems—regional and national. Emphasis on small towns and metropolitan centers 
relative to planning community change, 

Research Methods in Sociology (3). Pr. graduate standing and consent of 
instructor. 


Special Research Topics (2), Pr., graduate standing and consent of instructor. 
May be taken on topics listed below for maximum of 10 hours. 

Topics include (a) survey design and analysis, (b) qualitative measurement and = typolo- 
gies, (c) quantitative measurement indexes and scales, (d) multivariate and path analysis, 
(e) interviewing, (f) experimental design, and (g) comparative and cross-cultural analysis, 


Special Problems in Rural Sociology. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer, Head, Renoll 
Associate Professor Busch 
Assistant Professors Flood, Koon, Rochester, and Young 
Adjunct Professor Gill 
Adjunct Associate Professors Hendrick, Reaves, Schafer, and Taylor 


Mechanics of Farm Machines (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 321, MH 265, TE 204. 
Basic concepts and engineering principles of farm machinery, Including Davic design, power 
needs and their measurement, functional and economic analysis, utilization and manage 
ment, testing, and safety as related to farm machines. 

Mechanics of Tractor Power (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr.. MH 265, IE 321, ME B01, 
TE 204. 

Basic concepts and engineering principles of che farm tractor, inchiding mechanics of tho 
tractor, stability, traction, weight transfer, thermal efficiency, energy sources, economics, 
safety, testing and power measurement as related to tractors and power units, 

Soil and Water Engineering I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., ME 340, TE 204. 
Surveying procedures and application to soi! and water problems. Rainfall-runoff relavion- 


ci Soil erosion mechanics and control methods. Upstream flood contro! analyaia and 
esign, 


Drainage and Irrigation Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., AN 303, 

Sr ates poset relationships. Theory and design of drainage systems. Irrigation systems 
design. Water quality and supply. Legal and economic aspects. 

Agricultural Processing Engineering (3). Lec, 3. Pr., ME 301, ME 340. 
Introduction to process engineering, fundamental concepts, theory of unit operations such as 
pumps, fans, size reduction, cleaning, bulk movement, and heat transfer and mass Cransfer. 
Electrical Systems in Agriculture (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 273, Coreq., EE 381. 
Application of electrical power, equipment and control devices to agricultural systems, Special 


emphasis on safe and efficient power distribution, motor selection and performance, and 
theery and performance of seming and control devices. 


Agricultural Structures Design I (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207. 
Analysis and design of structural systema of agriculture. 


Soil and Water Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Sumuner. 


Technical application of soil and water resources management. Irrigation system planning 
and equipment selection. 


Agricultural Machinery Technology (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, 
Agricultural machinery; utilization, management, selection, and economic justification, 
Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 


Tractors and engines. Operation, fuels used, size selection, utilization, and economic 
justification, 
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Farm Building Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 

every es ot materials, methods of construction and functional needs of modem arm 
buildings, 

Agricultural Processing Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Agricultural processing systems; includes storing, drying, pelleting, mixing and outomatic 
materials handling systems, 

Agricultural Power and Machinery Design (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AN S01, AN 
302 and junior standing. 

Design of equipment and systems to apply engineering principles to solutions of agriculeural 
power and machinery problems. Functional requirements, safety, reliability, service condi- 
tions, power measurement, useful tife, and creative design are combined to obtain designs 
for agricultural machine and power units, 

Soil and Water Engineering TI (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr, AN 304 and junior 
standing. 

Small watershed hydrology. Open channel hydraulics applied to the design of irrigation, 
drainage, and crosion control facilities. Hydraulic design of conduits, and stilling basins, 
Electrical and Processing Systems Design (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AN 305, AN 306 and 
junior standing. 

Design and layout of material handling systems, fundamental theory of particle movement, 
study of sensing and feed-back systems to include automatic controls and servoemechanisms, 
Agricultural Scructures Design Il (3), Lec. 3. Pr., AN 307 and junior standing. 
Functional requirements and design of animal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 


410411. Special Problems (3-3). Pr., Faculty adyiser approval and AN 501-07. 
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Individual student endeavor supervised by instructor Involving special Agricultural Engineer- 
ing topics to which the engineering electives selected by the student will be complementary. 
Farm Power and Equipment (5), Summer, Half-quarter course, Pr. AN 5351, 
junior standing. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half-quarter course, Pr., junior standing. 
for Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 

Farm Irrigation (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (3), Lec-Dem. 4. Pr,, 
graduate standing, 

The isilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 
management, costs, cconomic justificution, and principles of operation, (Credit for both 
AN 452 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 
Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Power (3). Lec-Dem, 4. Pr., graduate 
Standing, 

Farm tractor and power tnits ted on the farm; includes the basic principles of operation 
with major interest toward lubrication, costs, operational problems, safety and a comparison 
of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units, (Gredit for both AN 434 and AN 422 
May not be used Lo meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Small Watershed Hydrology (4). Pr., AN 403, CE 412. 

Hydrograph synthesis, Mathematical modeling of runoll and streamflow, Probability analysis 
of hydraulic events. Design of upstream systema for flood and erosion control and water 
supply. 

Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5), Pr. AN 401, 

Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, bydraulic xveitems 
age functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials 
of construction. 


Erosion and Sediment Transport (4). Pr, AN 403. 

Mechanics of overland flow and the Initiation of sediment, movement, Analysis of alluvial 
channel flow. Theory of sediment transport. Channel stability and regime theory, 
Agricultural Engineering Problems. Credit to be arranged not to exceed a total 
of 5 hours. 

Special advanced engineering and design problems. 

Soil Dynamics of Tillage and Traction (3). Pr. CE 418, or AY 455 and consent 
of instructor. 

Analysis and measurements of soil reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 
soil, when subjected to forces imposed by tillage go rete and traction devices. Con. 
sidered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity and abrasion soil properties. 
Agricultural Enginecring Management 3 cr. Pr., 25 cr, in Math. 

Application of the principles of engineering management and economy to the design, de- 
velopment and use of engineering systems in agriculture: Economic evaluations of engineering 
proposals, inventory theory in the selection and maintenance ot agriculuiral equipment, 
replacement theory, application of CPM and PERT to sheialing under uncertainty, applica- 
tions of near programming, machine reliability, warranties and patents, 
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Engineering Principles of Animal Environment (3) Lec. 3, Pr., AN 407 or 
consent of instructor. 
Design and analysis of environmental equipment and systems for control or modification 


of animal production. Emphasis on evaluation of environmental factors which influence 
total environment, 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 


Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientific Hterature and recent devel- 
opments in agricultural engineering research. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


May be taken more than one quarter. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Ensminger, Mead, Adams, Cope, Donnelly, 
Hiltbold, Hood, Hoveland, Johnson, Rogers, 
Scarsbrook, and Wear 
Associate Professors Buchanan, C. Evans, E. Evans, and King 
Assistant Professors Bennett, Berry, Dickens, and Hajek 
Research Lecturer Pearson 


Principles of Grain Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. 


Fundamental factors involved in the economic production of corn, small grains, grain 
sorghum, peanuts and soybeans 


General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring, Pr, CH 105 and 105. 
or CH 207. 

The formation, classification, composition, properties, management, fertility, and conserva- 
tion of soils in relation to the growth of plants. 

General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., CH 103-104. 

The formation, classification, composition and properties of soils and their influence on 
vegetative growth and development on forese lands. Open only to students in Forestry. 
General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 

The general field of soils including genesis, classification and fertility. 

Earth Science (5). 

Materials of the earth; forces that shape and sculpture the carth’s surface, including 
weathering, water, soil formation and crosion; soil geography; and historical geology. 
(Not open to students in School of Agriculture, Credit toward degree may not be earned 
in both this course and a General Soils course.) 

The Philosophy of Agricultural Sciences (3). Winter. 


Principles of agricultural science iustrated by current and historical examples. 


Turfgrass Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr, BY 102. 
The management of recreational and home area turfgrass will be studied and will include 


the establishment and maintenance of turf and the effect of light, traffic, soil fertility, and 
water on its growth. 


Principles of Forage Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., junior 
standing. 

Grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered from the standpoint of (a) pasture 
crops, (b) hay and silage crops, (c) soil improving crops. 
Soil Fertility (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and problems illustrate amp rs of soil fertility as related to 
fertilizer practices and crop production. An advanced course required of all students 
majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, bute not both, may 
used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 
Fiber and Oil Corps (5), Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

Most of the time will be devoted to cotton, soybeans and peanuts with a limited amount 
of time devoted to other fiber and oj) crops. 
Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr. AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
pee permission of instructor; also junior standing. 

aw material reserves; manufacture, and properties of fertilizer materials, properties and 
formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and related 
agronomic problems. 
Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 
junior standing. 

Physical, chemical and biological properties of soils and their management. Ano advanced 
course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture. Either AY 402 or AY 407, bot not 
both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 
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Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., AY 504, 505 or 
307 and junior standing. 

Soils as a natural resource for land-use planning: their classification and management for 
crop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development. 

Seed Production (3). Spring, odd years, Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing. 
Methods and factors affecting production, storage. and processing seed. 

Methods of Plant Breeding (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. Pr, ZY 300 
and junior standing, 

A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding. 


Principles and Use of Herbicides in Crop Production (5). Fall. Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
Pr, CH 104 and junior standing. 

Principles and use of herbicides in agronomic crops. Acquaints the students with methods 
of application including equipment, time of application, methods of incorporation and 


formulation of herbicides. The fate of herbicides in soil and the ecological impact on 
sicceeding plant species. 


Soil Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and 
junior standing, 

Physical, chemical and mineralogical properties of soils are studied in relation to their 
classification for engineering and agricultural uses. 


Advanced Turfgrass Management (5). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 304, AY 315, 
BY 306 and junior standing, 

Factors affecting the grass plant as a component of a dynamic turf community. Influence 
of soll chemical and physical conditions, management practices and climate will be discussed, 
Both theoretical and practical aspects of turf cultural practices will be discuwmed along with 
design and construction of athletic tort areas. 

Soil Physics (5). Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304 and junior standing. 

Lectures and demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical properties of soils. 

Special Problems (1-5), Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not open to graduate students, 

bat a hl will work under the direction of a staff member on special problems in crop or 
soil science. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. 


Conferences, problems, and assigned reading in soils and crops, including results of 
agronomic research from the substations and experiment fields. 


Soil Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, odd years. Pr. AY 402 and 
VM 200. 

Soil micr anisms and their physiological processes related to soil development and plant 
nutrition, he role of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties of 
soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical wansformations of nitrogen, phosphorous, 
¢arbon, and sulfur. 

Experimental Methods (5), Fall, even years. , : 
Experimentation in the agricultural sciences including experimental techniques, interpreta 
tion of research data, use of library references and preparation of publications; and consists 
of problems, assigned readings, and lectures. 

Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr, ZY 300. 

Reports by students and staff members on current research and the lieuracure in the field 
of genetics. 

Advanced Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter, even years. Pr., zy 300, 
Principles, methods, and techniques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work will con- 
sist of studying active plant breeding programs. studying pollination techniques, and making 
pollinations, 4 term paper will be required, 

Experimental Evolution (5). Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 300 and AY 616. 

The factors affecting the evolution of xpectes. 


Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even years. Pr. BY 306 and AY 402. 

World population and food prodyetion problems Origin, distribution and adaptation of 
crop plants as influenced by environment with empliasis on climatic actors. Lectures and 
reading from current literature. 


Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. 
Pr., BY 306 and AY : 

Principles involved. in sucressiul establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used 
for grazing. hay and silage. Several field (rips will be made to research stations und private 
farms to observe management practices. 

Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, even years. Pr., AY 402. 

Composition, properties and management of soils in relation to the nutrition and growth 
of plants. 
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Description of Courses 


Soil and Plant Analysis (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years, Pr., CH 206 
and AY 402. 


Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemicil analysis of soils and plant 
applicable to soil science, 


Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. 

Crystal structure and properties of the important clay size minerals of seils and clay deposits 
combined with identification techniques involving X-ray diffracnon and spectroscopy, differ. 
ential thermal analysis, electron microscopy, specific surface analysis, and infrared absorption. 


Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr, CH 407 and AY 402. 


Interpretation of soi} properties and chemical reactions in terms of ion exchange, solubility 
diagrams, solution equilibria, cleetrochemistry, and electrokinetics of charged. particles. 

Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 263, PS 205-206, and AY 455. 
Physical propertios of anile in relation to plant growth. Emohasis is placed on methods of 


measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurementa in terms 
of plant growth, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Research) and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soll fertility 
and soil chemistry, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


Protessor Warren, Head, Anthony, Autrey, Cannon, Hawkins, Patterson, 
Smith, and Strength 
Associate Professors Daron, Harris, Huffman, Parks, Rollins, 
Squiers, Tucker, and Wiggins 
Assistant l’'rofessors McCaskey and Zabel 
Instructor Little 


Man’s Food (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Analysis of the world food supply; problems of food availability and distributian; methods 
of alleviating food shortages; role of the food processor. 

Introductory Animal and Dairy Sciences (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, 
Provides some understanding of the scope and importance of the Geld. The importance 
of livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition of people, The role of nutrition, breeding, 
selection and management in livestock production. 
Aa acantiong Food Science and Technology (5). Fall. 

‘be nature of the principal food industries; i i i 

ak Pl Sho d peor Bt ped wustries; applications of chemistry and microbiology in 
Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr, CH 104, 
Principles of animal biochemistry and nutrition and the outritional requirements of farm 
animals, 

Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., ADS 200, 


Theory and practice in the selection of beef cane, swine, sheep and horses, 


Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ADS 204. 

Principles and practices of balwncing and compounding of rations for beef and dairy cattle, 
sheep, ated swine. 

Livestock Production (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr. ADS 204. 

Efficient practices for selection and management of beef and dairy cattle and swine. For 
stidents in’ Agricultural Education. and Agricultural Eeonomics and Raral Sociology, 
Credit in ADS 401, ADS 402, or ADS 404 excludes credice tor ADS 305, 

Live Animal and Careass Evaluation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr. ADS 200. 
Clusifving aml grading market hogs. cattle and sheep with major emphasit on indicators of 
carcass: tetit. Curcas grading, yield grading and cvaluation 

Meat and Meat Products (3). Lec 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. General Elective. 


Theory amd practice of processing, preservation, selection amd uses of meats. 


Dairy Food Processing (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Product standards and identity. Basic operations in the processing of dairy foods. Methods 
of quality assuyarce, 

Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., ADS 200. 

Theory and prictice in the selection of dairy cattle, 

Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr., BY 300 and ZY 314, 

Etiology, prevention and control of the important diseases of farm animals. 

Swine Production (5), Lee. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr. ADS 204, junior standing. 


Practieal problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for economic 
production, 
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Beef Catde Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., ADS 204, and junior 
standing. 

rh re phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beet cattle for economic pro 
ovcton 

Auimal Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 500 and junior standing, 
Application of genetic principles to the breeding of caule, sheep, and swine. Studios of 
different systems of breeding and selection and their related efficiencies for Hvestock im 
provement. 

Dairy Caule Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ADS 204, and junior 
standing. 

Practical phases of breeding, feeding and management of dairy cattle for coonomie produc 
ton. 

Physiology of Lactation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing and 
departmental approval, 

omer and physiology of milk secretion; milk precursor; factor affecting composition 
of im 

Animal Reproduction (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., ZY $14 and junior standing. 
Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; bormones; extrem and 
estral cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; sperm physiology; collection, storage 
and dilotion of semen; artificial inseminations fertility: sterling: pregminey testa, 
Advanced Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr. ADS 301 and approval 
of instructor, 

Ao advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. 

Applied Animal Nutrition (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter, Pr, ADS 204, ADS 302 
and junior standing. 

Animal nutrition and application to the production of fiem animals, incliding physiology 
of nutrition, metabolism of nutrients and recent nutritional developments, 

Horse Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Spring. 

The selection, breeding, feeding, munagement and use of horses in the Southeast, 

Meat Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr, ADS 310, and junior standing, 


A study of meat curing and processing procedures and the biochemical alterations of meut 
during aging, curing and processing. 


Dairy Chemistry (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr, CH 208 and junior standing, 


Chemistry of milk constituents; biteraction of coustituents with one another under various 
conditions; analysis of milk. milk continents, and milk products, 


Frozen and Concentrated Dairy Foods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr, ADS 312 
and junior standing, 

Specialized techaiques in the processing and handling of frozen and concentrated dairy foods, 
Fermented Dairy Foods (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Spring, Pr., ADS 312 and junior 
standing. 


Bacterial culuire handling, processing und curing of cheese varieties, processing and handling 
cultured milk products, 


Food Biissobioleny (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, BY 300, 

The relationship of habitat to the occurrence of microorganiams on food; environment 
affecting the growth of various microorganisms in food: microbiological aetion in food 
sporlage and Hooxt manufacture: physical, chemical aml tiologicel destrvction of micro 
ofganime in foods: microblologial examination of foodstulfs amd public bealth and sanita- 
tion bacteriology. 

Food Plant Sanitation (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

Sanitary regulations of food plants. Principles aml procedures of cloamog aml sanitizing 
food handling equipment. 

Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 
Classification, structure and chemistry of the major chemical constituents of living araticr. 
(Same course as CH 418.) 

Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr. ADS 418 or its equivalent. 
Introduction to metabolism, (Same course as CH 119.) 

Undergraduate Seminar (1), Winter. Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, disenssions and literature reviews by staff. studetts and guest lecturers, 

Special Problems (1-5), Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not o to graduate students. 

Students will work under the direction of ataff members on specific problems, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 
Meat Science (5). Pr., ADS 410. 


us comprehensive study of the chemical, physical, histological and bacteriological propertics 
meals. 
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Technical Control of Dairy Products (5), Pr., ADS 312, 411, 414. 

Advanced methods of analyses of dairy products and the relation between composition and 
processing methods, 

Comparative Animal Nutrition (3). Fall. Pr., ADS 408. 

Advanced comparative nutritional requirements in beef and dairy cattle, sheep, awine and 
laboratory animals. 

Advanced Animal Reproduction (5). Pr., ADS 406, ZY 424. 

Advanced studies of physiology and endocrinology of reproduction, 

Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 

Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle. 

Advanced Swine Production (5). 

Advanced studies of swine production. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged, 


Genetics of Populations (5). Pr., ADS 403. 

Genetic composition of populations and factors affecting rates of change and conditions 
of equilibrium, 

Minerals (5), Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 

The specific functions of minerals in animal metabolism. 

Ruminant Nutrition (5). Pr. ZY 424 and ADS 419, 

Rumen fermentation and the biochemistry of ruminant metabolism. 


Microbial Biochemistry (5). Fall, even years. Pr., 5 hours of microbiology and 
ADS 419. 

The anatomy, growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical 
makeup of the cell and the regulation of its activities; the use of microorganiane for 
quantitative assays. 
Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5). Summer. 

Tatensive stodies of mew research findings and their application to livestock production on 
Alabama farms. Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extenslon 
Workers. 

Experimental Methods (5). Pr., satisfactory courses in biological statistics. 
Research methods in the animal selences inchiding design of experiments, experimental 
technignies, analysis and interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and prep- 
amition of publications, 
Experimental Pathology of Metibolic Diseases (5). Pr. VM 418, satisfactory 
courses in histology, biochemistry, physiology and general pathology. 

A comprehensive sindy of the structural and functional changes amociated with metabolic 
diseases. 
Proteins (5). Spring. Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent, 

Chemical and physical properties of amino acitls and proteins, protein structures, and the 
relation of protein structure to function, 

Lipids (5). Summer, even years. Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent. 

Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance 

Enzymes (5). Winter, even years. Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent. 

The principles of enzyme chemistry including (he physical. chemical and catalytic properties 
of enzymes, clawification of eavymes; and enzyme formution. 

Topics in Biochemistry (2-6 hry. credit - to be arranged), Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Pr., ADS 419, or its equivalent and approval of instructor. 

Ailvomod study in selected arcas of metaboliom and the techniques of characterization of 
micromotertules. 

Kiochemical Kesearch Techniques (5). Summer. Pr.. ADS 419 or its equivalent. 
Mialern bivehemical laboratory techniques. 

Special Problems. (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged.) 

Conterenee problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major 
fields: (a) animal biochemistry and mutrition. (b) animal breeding and genetics, (ce) physi- 
ology of reproduction, (d) nutritional pathology, (c) animal production, Cf) experimental 
pathology, (g) bistochemistry, (hy) meats, und (jt dairy products, 

Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 

Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems of on problems directly related 
to beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep or swine. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 


Description af Gaurses wy 
Architecture (AR) 


Professors Millman, Mead, McPheetcrs, Pfeil, Schauer, Snow, and Speer 
Associate Professors Carter, Davis, Doerstling, Latta, and Uthman 
Assistant Professors Alcorn, Bryant, Demos, Faust, Hoffman, Jones, Lanter, and Zwirn 
Instructor Hatcher 


Architecture Program (AR) 


HO-1L, Design Fundamentals (5-5). Lab. 10-10. (Pr., Acceptance into the AR, ID 
er IND Curriculum.) 


Architectural technical drawing and beginning architecture rendering, Basic design com- 
munication techniques and erxperiments in two and three dimensional design, 


200. Graphic Communication (1), Lab. 3. (Open only to URP students.) 
A basic preparation in graphic techniques essential for communication of information and 
ideas for planwing and urban design. Media and methods of mapping, diagramming, 
charting and sketching are surveyed, analyzed and applied. 
201-202-203, Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lec. 2-2-2, Lab. 10-10-10, Pe, Ar 110, 11 and 
AT 105, 
Man and his needs as the primary influence in shaping space, form, and function; approach 
to o design methodology and understanding of structure. 
501-302-908. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., A student must receive a 
grade of "C" or higher in AR 201, 202, and 205, to be admitted to 
AR 301. The School reserves the right to refuse advancement to the 
student regardless of grades if, in the opinion of the faculty, the student 
does not exhibit real potential for the profession, 
Anulssis and solution of building design problems of moderate complexity; emphasiv on 
covironmental considerations and introduction of building syatenn. 
340, Design Study Techniques, Lab. 4, (No credit.) 
Remedial work in development of techtigues for quick sketch perpectives, delineation, and 
presentation drawings, Required oof third or fourth year students who, in the opinion 
of the faculty. need additional experience to improve their ability te communicate design 
ideas, Offered on S-U (Sutinfaetory-Liteutisfactory) basis only. 
360, Appreciation of Architecture (3). General elective. Pr. sophomore standing. 
(Not open to AR and UD students.) 


Architectural development with particular attention to American and contemporary examples 
Iilustrated lectures, reading, essays. 


361-562-363-864, History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3-3), Pr, sophomore standing. 
The development of architecture from aucient times Hinaugh contemporary oxumples, ‘the 
cultural and social milien, as well as the tectioology of cach period will be investigated tr 
better waderstand the Dasic deteeminants of architecturd form. Composition of architectural 
space, town planning, und lindseape architecture will be cousidercd.  Ulastmaed lectures, 
readiogs, drawings. and feports, 

370. Spaces for Living (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 
and ID students.) 
Contemporary comepts of design, apatial organization, materiuls, furnishings, and gardens 
th relation to all major types of residential architecture, Ulustrated lectures, readings, reports. 

401-402-403. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15, Pr. AR $05, Coreq., BT SIS. 
Buildings of advanced complexity focusing attention on research, wndlvsi wed) peomnenen ing 
methodology; the building complex and urban design considerations. 

435. Art and Architecture Seminar (3). Pr. 4th year standing. 
Readings, discussions, and projects on the relation of the graphic and plastic arte to urchi 
tecture. 

160, The Architect and Society (3). Pr. 4th te standing. 
The social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contemporary expres- 
siog Of architectural design and practice. Analysia of great works and paitoacot on which 
led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of aesthetics and function as applied 
to form. Lectures, outside reading and reports. 

165-466. Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr, AR 403. 
Advamed problem solving processes and synthesis of previous design experiences; considera 
tion of total scope of profemional concerns, from architectural detailing to community desian. 

467. Architectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Pr, AR 466, AR 499, 
The extensive development of an architectural problem of the eudent’s cholo, under dip. 
tion of the Committee on Design, Drawings, model, deqils, and written explanations, oral 
and/or published presentation for jury consideration. 

471472. Professional Practice (3-3). Pr., 5th year standing. 
Procedures in architectural practice: constroction methods. estimation of quantities and costs. 
Office organization: Jegal requirements; professiunal organizations and relations; civic respon. 
sibility. professional ethics. 





216 Description of Courses 


474. Introduction to Urban Planning (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 
The basic forces and influences shaping urban growth and development; a survey of city 
planning history and theory and an examination of public policy, 

475. Urban Design (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Seminar concerned with the theory and practice of building cities and their supporting 
regions, secking a theory and language for urban design. Special attention is directed to- 
ward the forces which shape our cities amd the resulting organization of functional systems, 
huildings and outdoor space at the urban scale, 


476. Seminar in Contemporary Concepts (5). Pr., AR 364. 

Exploration of twentieth century ideas of the art and/or science of architecture, and 
theoretical bases for architectural design, 

477. Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 364. 

Open to students who have shown ability, Initiative, and industry in developing individnsl 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 

478. Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Current technological advances in the building industry and evaluation of their impact 
upon architecture. 

479. Seminar in Architectural Literature (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

A guided study and discussion of selected readings. 

481. Computers in Architecture (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 

Survey of existing aid emerging fectiniques of computer utilization in architectural deslen, 
pratoction, and management, 

495. Special Problems, Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 3rd year standing. 
Development of an area of special interest: through independent study, May be a group 
or team effort under dircetion of the faculty and with prior approval of the head of the 
Department Evaluation of the work will be by faculty jury. May be taken more thaa 
one quarter, 

499. Design Research (2). Pr, AR 465. 


The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 
executed in AR 467, 


Interior Design (ID) 
Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum 
215-216-217. Elements of Interior Design (3-3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AR IL. 


The profession of interior design including professional procedures, relationships, ethics, 
correlation with architecture and other arts. Lectures, readings, discussions and research. 
305-306-307. Interior Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, moxdtcls, 

365-366. Period Interiors (5-5). 
The development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from pre-Renaissance 
fo (900, Hlusteated lectures, readings, reports, and field tips. 

367, Contemporary Interiors (3). Lec. 2. Pr, AR 366. 
The fundamental aspects of intertor design, spatial order and characteristics, furniture and 
fabric design. from 1900 to dare. Mhestrated lectures, readings, reports. 

405-406. Interior Design (5-5). Lec. 2-2, Lab. 9-9. Pr., AR 307. Admission upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiom of advanced Complexity. with emplhasiv on institutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, mdr 

407. Interior Design (7). Lec. 2, Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406. 
The development of a major design problem under the direction of the Committee on 
Design. Drawings, models, details: oral presentation for jury consideration. 

408. Interior Design Research (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 3, Coreg., AR 406. 
The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in interior design 
to be cxccuted in AR 407, 

441. Professional Practice (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Office procedure and methods for interior designers; the techniques and executions of working 
drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specification. Discussions, drawings, 
inspections, reports. 
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Industrial Design (IND) 


Courses specifically required in the undergraduate curriculum 


lodustrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., sophomore standing. Admission only 
Upon recommendation of the Committee on Design (1.00 overall). 

Vioual communication, Perception theory, design fundamentals; color, figure organisation, 
movement and balance, proportion and rhythm. 

Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr, IND 210 and consent of instructor. 
An extension of principles encountered in Industrial Design 210. A study and analysis of 
fuitusinial Design Fiodanmentals, 

Industrial Design (6). Lec, 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 211, and consent of instructor. 
Structoml and functional relationship of design clements; convenience, utility, safety, main. 
tenance, 

Materials & Technology (5). Lec. 5. Pr,, sophomore standing. 

The properties and use of various materials in manufacture and a study of the machine 
and tool processes used by industry. Survey trom the Designer's viewpoint 

Technical Tlustration (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Axonometric drawing, perspective, and Lrechand graphics, as used by Industrial Designers. 
Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

The methods and organizational procedures employed in the analysis and solutions of design 
problema. Survey of philosophies and theories of design. 

Anthropometry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing, 

Survey stud Lotredoction to the field of body measurement and movements io relation to 
Design 

Design Workshop (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. IND 210, TS 111. 

Modelmaking and creative modeling. Study Models, Presentation Models, Mock-ups, Pre 
Loly pes. 

Design Communication (5). Lec. 5. Pr, IND 222. 

Experiments in visual thinking and modeling. 

Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr, IND 212, IND 222, IND 223, TS 105. 
Admission only upon recommendation of Committee on Design, (1.00 overall 
and 133 from IND 210, 211, 212.) 

Design of machines and instruments, Arrangements of elements in systems. 

Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr, IND 310, PS 204, 

Design of domestic and office equipment, 

Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr, IND SIT. 

Exhitition and packaging problems. 

Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab, 12. Pr, IND $12, 507, 308, 309. 

Todustealized building. Housing systems produced by industrial means, 

Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12 Pr, IND 410. Admission only upon 
recommendation of Commitice on Design. (1.25 overall and 1.50 from IND 310, 
Stl, $12, 410.) 

Design or re-design of products and systems of advanced complexity. 

Industrial Design ‘Thesis (6). Lee. 2, Lab. 12. Pr. IND 411, Admission only upon 
recommendation of Committee on Design. 

A project involving all design phases; project of the student's own selection amb approved 
by the Commitice on Design, Presentation of graphic, ome oid weitten explinations 
and oral presentation befere a Design Jury. “The thesis material will be retained try the 
Department for one year 

History of Industrial Design 1 (5). Pr., IND 212. 

Design from che first Industrial Revolution to the present, with emphasis on the relation 
between design and science, art, technology, and the bumanities. 


Courses for Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 
History of Industrial Design IL (5). Lec. 5. 


Design from the beginning of urtilacts to the fint Industrial Revolution, with emplasiy on 
the rekition between design and sciences, art, technology, and the liumanitios, 
Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5. Pr, 4th year standing. 


Development of individual projects. Research, design, reports, on approved topics, May 
be repeated for a maximam of ten hours wen approval of Cominittee on Design 


Case Studies in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 

Design projects uodertaken by industry will be studied by examination of urtifiuets onl 
records, by interviews with professionals responsible for plawes of the projects, aml by «choew 
discussions of this dam and its implication. Focus on the souooultund relesanes of the 
artifacts 





248 Descriplion of Courses 


Courses Primarily for Graduate Students 
Individual courses available to graduate students in other ficlds. 


601-602. Principles of Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. 
The communication principles of form qualities, with emphasis of these principles to the 
technical and human factors of artifacts, and to the human visual environment, 

605. Design Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
The Industrial Design project management and development with emphasis on the inter- 
relational management concepts of research, product planning, production and marketing, 

606. Human Factors in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
A theoretical and empirical examination of human factors (anthropometrics, Biotech- 
noloay, Engineering Psychology, Behavioral Cybernetics, Ergonomics) as applied to man- 
machine environment systems, 

610. Design Theories (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, 
An examination of Design Theorics and Philosophies as related to technical artifacts in 
man-machine tems, Comparative studies of unifying theories in Art, Science, Design, 
Technology and the Humanities. 

611-612. Design Methodology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. 
Industrial Design methodologies and scientific methods employed in research, analysis, 
synthesis and evaluation in comprehensive design problems, Emphusis on creativity and 
innovation. 

613-614. Systems Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Systems approach and interdisciplinary team work to Design problems, inquiries into details 
ot sub-systems, components, and parts, with emphasis on the relation of the performance 
of technical systems to optimal human factor effects. 

620-621-622-623. Industrial Design (5-5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. 
Synthesizing studies in research, analysis, and application based on an interdisciplinary 
concept. The project content is accurding to the student's interest [rom one or several 
of the following design areas: Product Design, Industrialized Housing, Package Design, Corpor 
rate Communications, Transportation Design, Exhibition Design and Systems Implementation, 
Emphasis on the relation of products and systems tw those who use them. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter. 


Urban and Regional Planning Program (URP) 
Courses Offered to Graduate Planning Students and Others by Permission 


200. Graphic Communication (1). Lab, 3. (Not o to AR, IND or ID students.) 
A basic preparation in graphic techniques essential for communication of information and 
ideas for planning and urban design, Media and methods tor mapping. diagramming, 
charting, and sketching are urveyed, analysed, and applied. This is AR 200. 

475. Urban Design (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Seminar concerned with the theory and practice of building cities and their ow yeas | 
regions, seeking a theory and language for urban design. Special attention is directed towa: 
the forces which shape our cities and the resulting organization of functional systems, build- 
ings, and outdoor space at the urban scale. 

601. History and Theory of Planning (5). Pr., graduate standing or permission. 
The historical sevabipeient of cities and urban regions is examined with particular emphasis 
oo the interaction of their dynamic and structural elements. The impact of the planner 
and the planning process on shaping public policy and influencing private developmental 
decision-making is examined, 

615. A Seminar on Current Planning Issues (3). Pr., graduate standing or permission, 
An examination of topical imues in the fields of urban regional planning. 


620. Urban Planning Analysis (5). Pr, URP 601 and URP 603. 
Field application and involvement at the “city” or neighborhood” level; data collection 
and analysis; agency and program identification; problem definition and recommendation 
of strategic plan; emphasis on real-world problems with an actual client. 

680. ial Problems. Credit to be arranged up to five hours. Pr., graduate standing. 
Directed study in area of special interest. Arranged by student and adviser and approved 
by adviser, This is AR 680. May be repeated for a maximum of up to ten hours. 
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Description ol Courses vy 
Art (AT) 


Professors Abney, Hiers, Head, Sykes, and Williams 
Associate Professors Hatfield, Kettunen, and Morton 
Assistant Professors Hobbs, E. Hocker, W. Hocker, 
Olson, Ross, Taugner, and Walls 
Instructors Baggett, Fitzpatrick, Foster, and Mitchell 


Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 

Mechanical linear perspective. 

Fundamentals (5), Lec, 2, Lab, 9. 

Representational drawing. Linear construction, proportion, freehand perspective, chiaroscuro, 
surface treatments. 

Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 111, 112. 

Emphasis on creativity, composition and pictorial organization. Interpretive drawing, 
Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 

Plastic elements, Relationship of the aru. Problems in basic design, 


Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Basic three-dimensional organization, Clay and other media. 


Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 121, 122. 

Advanced application of principles encountered in AT 12! and AT 122, 

History of World Art (3). Lee. 8. 

A survey of world art history from Paleolithic through Gothic art. 

History of World Art (3). Lec. 3. 

A survey of world art history from the Renaissance Chrough Lmpresionien. 

History of World Art (3). Lec. 3. 

A survey of world art history from Post- impressionism through contemporary art. 

Basic Figure Drawing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 175. 
Drawing in various media emphasizing a subjective approach to the human figure as form 
and as a compositional clement, 

Figure Construction (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 211. 

Lectures deal with form, Ginction and operation of skeletal and muscular parts of the body, 
Drawing from casts, models, and skeleton. 

Lettering/ Typography (5). Lec. 5. Pr. AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 

The historical development of letters and their relationships to words, lines and pages. In- 
troduction to type as a design clement as well as a means Of communication. 

Graphic Processes (5), Lec. 5. Pr, AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 

Printing processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usage, 
related subjects, 

Oil Painting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 

Techniques and properties of the medium, Objective and subjective handlings ay a further 
extension and application of the visual elements. 

Transparent water color (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective handlings as a further 
extension and application of the visual elements, 

Relief Printmaking (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, and 173. 

Relicf print media. Woodcut, linoleum cut and related techniques. 

Intaglio Printmaking (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Intaglio print media, Etching, engraving aod related techniques. 

Wood Sculpture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Three-dimensional expression. Wood and wood techniques emphasized. 

Stone Sculpture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Three-dimeusional expression, Stone and stone techniques emphasized. 

Elementary Public School Art (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. junior standing. Cannot be 
taken for credit by art majors. 

An introduction to design principles and elements. The theory of teaching art, methods and 
materials especially related to elementary school art. 

Secondary Public School Art (5). Lec. 3, Lab. G. Pr,, junior standing. 

Au introduction to design principles and elements. The theory of teaching art methods and 
materials especially related to secondary school art. 

Figure Drawing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 212. 

Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, Interprention, 
and expression. 

Advanced Drawing I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9 Pr. AT SUS, and junior standing, 
Adyancest drawing with optional media and subject idea Development of student's indi- 
vidual style and main potential. 
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Layout (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 9, Pr., AT 221 and 222. 

Applied problems in advertising and editorial layout. Fundamentals of graphic design, 
Visual Design I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 323, 313, and junior standing. 

The study and application of communicative procedures and skills Necessary to convey mew 
sages by means of graphic presentation: an in depth study of problem solving, Development 
of student's individual style and main potential. 

Opaque water color (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 115, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Techniques and properties of the medium, Objective and subjective handlings as a farther 
extension and application of the visual elements. 

Advanced Painting 1 (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 231, 232, 333, 313, and junior 
standing. . 
Advanced painting with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's in- 
dividual style and main potential, 

Planographic Printmaking (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Lithography. Methods and techniques of Ithographic printing. 

Advanced Printmaking I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 241, 242, 343, 313 and 
junior standing, 

Advanced printmaking with optional media and subject idea, Development of student's 
individual style und main potential. 

Metal Sculpture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
‘Three-dimensional expression, Metal and metal techniques emphasized. 

Advanced Sculpture f (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 251, 252, 353, 313, and junior 
standing. 

Advanced sculpture with optional media and subject idea, Development of smudent’s in- 
dividual style and mui potential, 

Illustration I (5). Lec. 2, Lah. 9. Pr. AT 231, 242, 333, 315, 323 and junior 
standing. 

Fundamentals of ilustration. Successive lectures and problems on aesthetic and functional 
aspects, 

Greck and Roman Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

A study and the anulysis of Greek and Romuo Act and architecture, influences exerted both 
on and by these partionhar art forms, 

Renaissance Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

The aonlysis of Tidian and Northern Renaissance art amd architecture, and the influences 
exerted on both, 

Modern Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

A concentrated analysis of the maior art movements and artists of the twentieth century 
from Fauvism through contemporary art. 

The Arts of China (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

A stitvey of Chinese art from the Neolithic period through the Ching Dynvaty. Special at 
tention is Riven fe the bronve age cultures, Buddhist art, and great Lindseape painting of the 
Sung and later periods, 

The Arts of Japan (3). Lec. 3. Pr, sophomore standing. 

A survey of Japanese art and architecture from prehistora times to the Meiji Restoration, 
with emphasis on Buddhist Inflacnces from China ay well as the development of indigenans 
art forts, 

Art in Education (5), Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, reading and research concerning principles and objectives of pertinent phases of 
Ant for the purpose of tamlemtoding Chere aigeificance in teaching at all devel, Emptursis 
is pliced apen croatiaty nither than fechoical skill in laboratory experimentation, 
Seminar in Advanced Drawing (5-5)*. Pr, AT 416 and senior standing. Cannot 
be taken for credit by art majors. 

Open te students whe thive shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual 
projects, Research ta approved areas in Advanced Drawing. 

Advanced Drawing HL (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 314, and junior standing. 
Advanced drwing with optional medie and subject mea. Development of student's in- 
dividual style quel main potential 

Advanced Drawing TI (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 415, and junior standing. 
Advanced drawing with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's in- 
dividival style wind muin potential. 

Seminar in Advanced Design (5-5)*. Pr, AT 426 and senior standing, 

Open te stadents whe fone shown obiling. tuithtive, and industry in carrying out io 
divi projets. Resewrel to sporoved ates tn Advanced Design. 

Visual Design Hi (5). Lee, 2, Lab. 9, Pr, AT 324, and junior standing. 

The applicnion OF communicntine procedures and skills nucessary te cotivey messages by 
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426. Visual Design TIL (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 425 and junior standing. 

The application of communicative procedures and skills necessary to convey messages by 
meats of griphic presentations an in depth study of problem solving, Development of 
student's individual style and main potential, 

430, Seminar in Advanced Painting (5-5)*. Pr., AT 436 and senior standing. 

Open to students who have shown ability, fnitiwtive, and industry in carrying out in 
dividual projects, Research in approved areas in Advanced Painting. 

435. Advanced Painting Uf (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 334 and junior standing. 
Advanced painting with optional media and sxnbject idea, Development of student's in 
dividual style and main potential, 

436. Advanced Painting HIE (5), Lee. 2, Lab. 9 Pr., AT 435 and junior standing. 
Advanced painting with optional media and subject tea. Development of student's in 
Oivedoal style and mai potential. 

440. Seminar in Advanced Printmaking (5-5)*. Pr., 446 and senior standing. 

Open to stidents who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying aut tndividiul 
projects. Resin la approved anes in Advanced Printmaking, 

45. Advanced Printmaking HT (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9 Pr, AT 344 and junior standing. 


Advance printmaking with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's 
iidivichal style a ruin potential, 


446. Advanced Printmaking TIT (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 445 und junior standing, 
Advanced printmaking with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's 
Hd Vifoul stvle aod miia potential, 

450. Seminar in Advanced Sculpture (5-5)*. Pr. AT 456 and senior standing. 
Open to students who huwe shown ability, initiative, and industey in ciervinge out individ 
pratt. Kosar (a approved areas tn ANdvaneed Scudpiine 

455, Advanced Sculpture HE (5). Lec 2, Lab. 9 Pr, AT 354 and junior standing. 
Adkanced sculpoie sith apron mediy and subiect idea Development of student's tn 
dita style and main poteneial 

456. Advanced Sculpture ELE (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr, AT 455 and junior standing, 
Advaneed scolptare woth optional media and sabyect idea. Development of student's tn 
COS tE stehe aud neriie potential, 

460. Seminar in Advanced Hlustration (5-5)*. Pr, AT 166 and senior standing. 


Open to stidents who tive sho GHHTO CI A Sty i Orrey ig ot bndtiw idl 
proces, Kose in approved ireus io Advanced: 1 istration. 


4165. Hilustration 1D (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 364, and junior standing, 
Voodamentals ot foshiow iiinstution Sucessive hetures and peoblems ou aesthetic and 
Tere Chonil aspee te. 


466. Hlustration HE (5). Lee. 2, Lab, 9. Pr, AT 465 and junior standing. 


Pontomentile ot teelmicul ilietration. Stccesise Tectites and problems on aesthetic aed 
fiir thr cispretens. 


470, Independent Study in Art History (5-5)* Pr, AT 371, 372, 373, and senior 
standing, 


Open to studio who have shown abilitv, Hiviative. and indir i ean ont boefieidial 
prajeos., Raseaneh. dijawines an reports. ou historical tuptes minder speryiston. 


10, Thesis (5). Pr., Completion of Group B Studio in Area of concentration. 





9; ty be repeated for moi of 10 bones) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-506-607-408-609-5 110-511-612. Graduate Art Studio (5-5-5-5-5-5-5-5), Lab. 15-15-15-15- 
15-15-15-15, 
Advanced programs of creative work in the student's elected field. 

641-412-4444. Graduate Research in Art Problems 1, 1, IE, IV (5-5-5-5). 
Research on approved topics in Art History, Conterence and reports. 

051-652-653, Graduate Internship in Studio Practice (5-5-5). 
Supervived projects or studio expericace in areas of painting, printmaking, sculpture on 
visnal design. 

699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
A major art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of 
shorter projects, The candidate will be required to conceive and execute a work or works 


exhibiting pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency, Upon recommendation of 
the major professor, a written essay may be required to accompany the project. 
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Description of Courses 


Aviation Management (AM) 


Professor Pitts, Head 
Associate Professors Decker, Fradenburg, and Kiteley 
Assistant Professor Callan 
‘Teaching Associate Goff 
Flight Instructor Pine 


Elementary Acronautics (5). 

Aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course is open to students in all divisions 
of the University who ire a2 general and practical knowl.dge of aviation. 

Aerospace History (3). 

Significant events and accomplishments in man's attempts to move through air and 
space. Emphasis is placed on activities during the twentieth cencury 

Principles of Private Flight (5). Lec. 5. 

General introduction to flight and preparation for the FAA private pilot written exami- 
nation. Topics of theory of fight, aircraft and engines, regulation, navigation, meteoro- 
logy, and aircraft operation a performance covered. 

Private Pilot Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 206 or instructor’s consent. 
Dual and solo flight instruction and discussion to prepare for FAA Private Pilot Gertifi- 
cate. Special Fee. 

Meterology (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Elementary meteorology including a basic understanding of the atmosphere, measurement 
of meteorological elements and effects of these on the lower anmscapbhete, Not open to 
students requiring AM 405. 

Aviation Meterology (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., PS 206. 


Basic meteorology and its application to aviation to include computation of data and 
preparation of weather maps. Weather elements as related to operation of aircraft, compu: 
tation of data; preparation of weather maps. 


Flight Navigation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., AM 206 or instructor’s consent, 

The principles of pilotage, dead reckoning, and radio/electronic methods of navigation 
and related topics as applied to cross-country flight planning. Credit not permitted for 
students who have completed AM 312. Offered winter quarter only. 

Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

All regulations concerning airmen. aircraft, air agencies, operation and traffic rules. 


Propulsion Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 

Principles of operation, major components and important features of typical propubion 
sysioms used in aircraft and missiles. Includes an introduction to propulsion synems 
used for spacecraft. 

Guidance and Control Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 


Basic principles of aircraft and spacecraft’ guidance and control. Credit not permitted 
for students who have completed AM 307. 


Aircraft Operation and Performance (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr. AM 206 or 


instructor’s consent, 

Principles of aircraft performance and operations, including powerplants, uireraft systems 
and equipment, and advanced flight maneuvers required for commercial pilots. Offered 
Spring Quarter only. 

Commercial Flight Training I (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 316 or instructor’s 
consent. 


Continuation of Aight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis on 
the development of precision and atcuracy in all intermediate and advanced flight 
mancuvers. Special Fee. 


Commercial Flight Training Uf (1). Lab. 3. Pr, AM 317. Coreg., AM 307 
or instructor’s consent. 

Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis 
on cross-country, night und instrument flying. Special Fee. 

Commercial Flight Problems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AM 307 or instructor's 
consent. 


Review of principles of flight, aireraft and engine theory and operation, FAA regulations 
navigation, meteorology and aircraft Pesirely ny 4 and operation a8 applied ta commercial 
flying with emphasis on preparation for the FAA commercial written examination. Offered 
Winter Quarter only. 


Commercial Flight Training U1 (1). Lab. 3. Pr. AM 318. Coreq., AM S19 


or instructor’s consent. 


Conclusion of fight training for the Commercial Pilot Certificate with training in tran- 
sition to complex aircraft. A continuation of instrument and night instruction and a 
review of all mancuvers for the commercial Uight test. Special Fee, 
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401. Aeronautical Seminar fT (1). Pr., junior standing, 
Special problems and current status of the aircraft and related industries. 


402. Aerospace Vehicle Systems (5). Pr, PS 206, 
Design, use and function of typical hydraulic, mechanical and electrical systems used on 
Seat and missiles. Includes an introduction to some of the major systems used in space 
vehicles. 

105. General Aviation Management and Operations (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior 
standing, 
Current principles and practices in management of commercial aviation operations in 
cluding organization, functions, sources of revenue, operation and pal problems. Labora 
tory assignments are provided through the School of Aviation, Offered winter and spring 
quarters. 

407. Air Transportation (5), Pr.. AM 202, MT 472. 
The political, economic, military, social and environmental significance of air transportation; 
development and present status of mail, cargo, passenger. general aviation transportation 
and airports; relauiionship to other types of transportation regarding fates, time, insurance, 
weurity and packaging, 


409. Aerospace Legislation (3). Pr., AM 407. 
The process of enacting legislation: the current Federal scutes pertaining to aerospace and 
ihe regulatory agencies established by those statutes. The control and regulation of were 
space activities by state and local governments and a study of typical organizations and 
actions taken by these agencies, including zoning and airspace easements. International 
control of air transportation, Ube agreements and regulatory bodies exercising such control, 
Includes case studies of application of responsibilities by organizations at all levets. 


Biology (BI) 


Coordinator and Associate Professor Mason 


For other staff and biology courses, see sections for Botany and Microbiology 
below and Zoology-Entomology. 


101, Principles of Biology (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. 
All quarters, Integrated principles of biology, emphasizing structure and function of cells, 
reproduction, heredity, ecology, and evolution, 


102. Plant Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 101. 


All quarters. The morphology, physiology, relationships. distribution, and importance of 
plants.—Credit will not be allowed for both BL 102 and 104. 


103. Animal Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 101. 


All quarters. The morphology. Physiology. relationships, distribusion, and importance of 
animals,—Credit will not be allowed for both BI 103, and 104. 


104. Biology in Human Affairs (5). Lec. 5. Pr. BI 101. 
Botany and Microbiology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Head, Carter, Curl, D. Davis, N. Davis, Diener, 
Gudauskas, Marshall, and Patterson 
Associate Professors Cody, Rodriguez, Truclove, and Williams 
Assistant Professors T. Davis, Freeman, Goslin, V. Kelley, Latham, 
Peterson, Shands, Weete, and Wilt 
Instructor Benson 


With few exceptions Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Plant Biology, BI 102, 
are prerequisite to all courses in this department. For a description of these and 
other general biology courses see the section for Biology (above). 


220. Introductory Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, and Summer. 
Elementary microbiology as applied to foods, industry, and home sanitation, Credit in any 
other General Microbiol course precludes credit in this course. 

300. General Microbio! I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters. Pr., BI 101, desirable 

antecedent organic mistry. 
Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology. cell structure. chemical 
composition, growth, nutrition, metabolism, genetics, classification, cultivation, and distri. 
bution of bacteria, viruses, rickettsia, and fungi; also a discussion of the effects of chemical 
and physical agents on the growth of microorganisms, 


301, General Microbiology I (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 300, 
Emphasis is placed on the interactions between microbial populations, interactions of micre- 
Organisms with macroorganisms, microbial ecosystems, microbes as geochemical agenes, and 
the effects of microorganisms on human society, Untended espectully for students whe wish 
to major in microbiology. 
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Medical Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring, Summer, Pr., BY 300 or 
equivalent. 

Etiology, epidemiology, immunity, identification and pathogenesis of microorganisms of 
medical importance to man. 

Microbial Taxonomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 300. 

International Code of Nomenclature of bacteria and virtises. The development of micro. 
biological literacy; classification of taxa based on phylogeny, molecular and numerical 
concepts. 

Fundamentals of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BI 102, CH 203 or 207 
or equivalent. 


General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, structural, 
and environmental relationships. 


General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BE 101-2. 
Nature cause, and control of plant diseases illustrated by studies of the more common 
tliseases Of Cultivated crops. 

Forest Pathology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent. 
Diseases of forest and ornamental trees from seeding to maturity inchiding cause, identifica 
tion, prevention, and control; decay in timber and forest products, Field trips emphasize 
major tree diseases in Alabama, 

Biological Statistics (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 2. Pall, Spring. Pr., MH 161, and junior 
standing. 

asic co ms of experimental statisti ributions, confidence Timtts. tests of signi- 
licance, saaloale of variange, linear correla vod regression. For advanced undergraduates 
and as a beginning course for graduate studenm In biological sciences. 


Introductory Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr, BI 101-2 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 

A systematic survey of the Iuagi with emphasis on morphology. 

Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring, Summer, and Fall. Pr., BI 101-2 
or equivalent and junior standing. 

Identification, classification, nomenclature, distribution and systematic relationship of the 
seed-bearing plants, utilizing primarily elements of the local flora as study material. The 


historical background, literature of plant taxonomy, and rules of nomenclatore will be 
considered, Field trips will be made, 


Marine Microbiology (7/2). Lec. 5, Lab, 12. Summer. Pr., General Microbiology 
and advanced microbiology or consent of instructor. 

A general course designed to introduce the student to the role of microorganisms in the 
occuns and estuaries, Special emphasis will be placed on the study of bacteria and fungi. 
Lecture and laboratory work includes xampling procedures, taxonomy of marine bacteria, 
mineralization, microbial fouling, pollution, and diseases of marine animals, Offered only 
at the Gulf Goast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi, 

Marine Botany (6). Lec, 5, Lab. 12, Summer. Pr.. Ten hours of biology, in- 
cluding introductory botany, or consent of instructor. 

Survey, based upon local examples, of the principal groups of marine algae and maritime 
flowering plants. involving their structure. reproduction, distribution, identification, and 
ecology. Restricted to participants in the Gulf Coast Research laboratory Teaching Session. 
Aquatic Plants (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent and 
junior standing. 

Identification and study of those plants found in or associated with the tresh water features 
of Alabama. Emphasis will be on plants which Nave particilar relationships to wildlife 
management or fish culture. Field trips will be liken and a plant collection required, 
Phycology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or equivalent and junior 
standing 
The identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolution and economic importance 
of the algae, Fiek! trips will be made. 

Advanced Plant Pathology I (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Spring, odd years, Pr., BY $09 
or equivalent and junior standing. 

Techniques and methodology used in the study of plant pathogens, particularly fungi, 
bacteria, viruses, and nematodes, and the diseases they cause. 

General Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. Pr., BY 306 and 
junior standing, 

Natoral vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with primary em- 
plasis on the Southewtern United States. Field trips will be made. 


Morphology of the Vascular Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 


Comparative morphology of the principal groups of vascular plants concerning thelr struc- 
ture, development, reproduction, and evolutionary relationships. Field trips will be made. 
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Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. BL 101-2 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 

Comparative anatomy of vascular plants with emphasis on structural and developmental 
relationships. A review of current anatomical, experimental, and ultra-structural research 
in plant anavomy. 

Biological Microscopy, Microtechnique, and Photography (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 
Fall. Pr., permission of instructor. 

Various methods of tissue preparation for observation with the light microscope, includia 
fixing, paraffin and plastic embedding, wrens general and cytochemical staining anc 
mounting, Smear and squash techniques. Introduction to optical microscopy, macro, and 
microphotography. Techniques of developing, printing, enlarging, and copying for photo» 
graphic illustration and lantern slide presentation. 


Principles in Plant Disease Control (3), Lec. 2, Lab, %. Spring, even years. Pr., 
BY 309 and junior standing. 

Designed to acquaint the student with such principles of plant disease control ax protection, 
exclusion, eradication, and resistance. The control of important plant pathogens will be cony 
sidered by each method. Emplhasiy will be placed on chemical control with antibiotics, 
fumigants, and fungicides. 

Plant Nematology (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., BY $09, BE 101 
or permission of instructor and junior standing, 

Various. roles of nematodes in relation to plant diseases caused by the nematodes and other 
pathogens. Identification of the plant-nematodes nature of pathogenicity; principles and 
practices of control; recent advances in’ phytonematology, 

Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr. BY 300, CH 203 or 207 
and junior standing. 

Cellular structure, function, ntitritional requirements, energy metabolism, growth cycles, 
active transport mechanisms, biosynthesis, and mutation and genetics. 

Sanitary Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter quarter. Pr. BY $00 and 
junior standing. 

Theory and application of fundamental principles of microbiology, ecology and biochemistry 
of phe lt in water and sewage. 

General Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Pr, BY 300, BY 302 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 

The molecular biology of bacterial, plant and animal viruses and rickettsiae; pathogenesis 
and metheds of diagnosis, isolation, cultivation and purification procedure. 


Immunology and Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., BY 300 or 302 and 
junior standing. 

Concepts pertaining to host immunity, antigen-antibody reactions, cytolysis. hemagglutina- 
tion, complement-fixation, and hypersensitivity; emphasis in laboratery will be placed on 
demonstrating these phenomena by serological techniques. 

Microbiological Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall. Pr., BY 300 and junior standing. 
Theory and practice of analytical microbiology, 

Paramicrobiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, BY 300 and 302 or equivalent and 
junior standing. ; 

Isalarion, cultivation, identification, classification, and pathogenesis of apecial types of 
microorganisms, eg. Leforms, mycoplasmae (PPLO) ricketsial, spirochaetes, and others, 
which are not given adequate Ceeatment in other formal microbiology courses. 

Special Problems (1-3), All quarters. Pr, senior standing and consent of in- 
Structor. 

A. Anatomy; I. Feology; G. Morphology; D. Pathology: EF. Physiology; F. ‘Taxonomy; G, 
Applied Microbiology; H, Diagnostic Microbiology; t. Microbial Ecology: J. Microbial Phy 
siology; K. Microbial Taxonomy. A student cannot register for more than 3 hours credit. 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 
Biological Statistics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 


Analysis of variance, randomized block, Latin square and xplit plot designs, factorlals, analysin 
of covariance, and multiple regression. 

Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. 
Pr., BY 401 and BY 601 or equivalent. 


Analysis and interpretation of experimental data by least squares procedures; general linear 
models and hypotheses: weighted regression! irregular two-factor design. 


Advanced Plant Physiology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306 and 10 hours 
of organic chemistry. 

Molecular biology and plant metabolism; a correlation of the fine structures of the cell 
with metabolic pathways occurring therein. 

Advanced Plant Physiology If (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, BY 604 or 
equivalent. 

Water relations and wineral putrition, Internal aod external Crctor affecting the absorp 
tion, (translocation, utilization, and loss of water and mineral elements by green plants, 
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Advanced Plast Physiology U1 (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., BY 604 or 
equivalent. 

Phint growth. A review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant physiological 
subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth regulators, 
und factors affecting plant growth. 

Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 406. 

Experimental and research aspects of the taxonomy of yascular plants. The Neerature, tech- 
niques and methodology relative to the identification and biosystematic classification of 
evoluvionary \nits; intensive study of special groups of plants and the application of re- 
sultant data to «specific taxonomic problems. 

Advanced Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Spring, odd years. Pr., 405 and consent 
of instructor, 

Identification and classification of fungi. Field trips will be made. 


Advanced Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., BY 

440, CH 418, 

Study of the physiology of microorganisms including energy transfer mechanisms, metabolism, 

sexuality and mutation, 

Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years, Pr., BY 309 or 

equivalent, BY 405. 

ease and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil. Relation 
physical environment, antagonistic microorganisms, and higher plants on growth and 

survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying soil microflora and 

plant disease relationstips. 

Physiology of Plant Pathogenic Fungi (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Winter, odd years. 

Pr., 10 hours of microbiology and 5 hours of biochemistry, 

Biochemical activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction and 

fermentive abilities. 

Systematic Bacteriology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer, Pr., BY 301, 303. 

Isolation, purification, and identification of bacteria; experimental application of international 

tules of nomenclature. 

Plant Ecosystems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, even years. Pr., BY 413. 

Viunt ecosystems and the effects of current (chnology on these systems. Problems relating 

to pollution and mainnmining # quality environment will be covered. 

Developmental Morphology of the Angiosperms (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, even 

years. Pr., BY 414. 

Pringples of angiosperm reprexluction with emphasis on structural and developmental 

felatiomships, A review of the literature associated with anatomical, experimental, and 

itrastrouctiral aspects of angiosperm reproduction, 

Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr. ZY 300. 


Cell structure and function with emphasis on cell reproduction and factors contributing 
to the evolution of organisms, 


Phytovirology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years, Pr., BY 309 or 310, VM 495. 
fo acquaint students with viruses as plant pathogens and the diagnosis and control of 
dixcuses caused by them, Laboratory will involve methodology in the transmission. isolation, 
and choractervation of viruws whieh infect planrs 

Clinical Plant Pathology (5), Lec. and Lab. 8. Summer, even years. Pr., BY 412 
or equivalent or consent of instructor. 

Identification, epidemiology, etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds 
of economic plaints, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the students. 
Advanced Plant Pathology If (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 
309 or equivalent. 

Hiological significance of etiology. epiphytology, and host-parasite relations in plant diseases. 


Classical aml current theory will be considered in relation to concepts and problems in 
plunt pathology. 


Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 306, 
BY 406, or AY 414, 

Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed 
problems. 

Industrial and Applicd Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, even years. Pr., 
1) hours of microbiology and 5 hours of biochemistry. 

Quantitative and qualitative study of the actual and potential uses Of microorganisms in 
industry and human affairs. 

Advanced Medical Microbiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr.. BY 302 and 442 or 
equivalent. 

Experimental and theoretical aspects of mechanisms of pathogenicity/virulence infectivity, 


Pathologic manifestations, and biochemical activities of microorganisms of medical import: 
ance. 
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625. Special Problems. Credit to be arranged. 
A. Cytology: B. Ecology; C. Morphology; D. My: ; FE. Nematology; F. Pathology; G. 
Physiology; H. Taxonomy; 1. Chemical Weed Control; J, Marine Botany; K. General Blo- 
logy Teaching & Permission of Instructor; L. Virology; M. Microbial Ecology; N. Experi- 
mental Microbiology; ©. Clinical Microbiology: P, Medical Virology; Q. Serology; 5 
paeoemes Physiology: 5. Microbial Taxonomy; T. Biological Statistics; and U. Statistical 
senerics, 

635. Biological Processes (5). Lec. 5, Summer. Pr.. BI 101-102, CH 104, teaching ex- 
perience and graduate standing. 
Acquaints teachers of biology with the principal life-processes of cells, such as photosyn. 
thesis, respiration and assimilation, and the organelles within which these proceed. 

640. Department Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, open 
to all minors. 
Discussions concerning current topics in the various sciences and related fields. 


641, Seminar in Plant Physiology (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once for credit. 


650, Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, even years. Pr., 
graduate standing with research experience. 
Role of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of radioisotopes 
and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety precautions, 
699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


799, Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
Building Technology (BT) 


Professor Brandt, Head 
Associate Professors Darden, Shuttleworth, and Timberlake 
Assistant Professors Fretwell and Schuette 


101. Introduction to Build (3). Lab. 9. 
Survey of the building industry; building procedures; study of plans and details; use of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating. Lectures, readings, drawings. 

102, Drawing and Projections (3). Lab. 9. 
Application of geometry to orthographic, jsometric, cavaller, cabinet, and perspective pro- 
jections. Exercises in working drawings. 

206, Materials and Construction (5). Coreq,, BT 101 or sophomore standing. 
A survey of common materials and systems used in buildings. Lectures, readings, problema, 


211. Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., MH 162, PS 205, 
Vrinciples of mechanics as applied to building construction; graphic statics; resolution of 
external forces; analysis of trusses. Lectures, problems. 

311-912-313. Structures L-ILIT (5-3-3). Pr., BT 211. 
Statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, strut, and tension 
members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems worked in 
wood, reinforced concrete, steel and other structural materials, Lectures, research and 
problems. 

$21. Construction Problems I (5). Pr., BT 211. 
Detailed estimating: construction planning, practices, and equipment; manpower allocation. 
All of preceding pertaining to earthwork, concrete, steel, and masonry construction. 
Lectures, problema. 

322. Construction Problems II (5). Pr., BT 312 and 321. 
Formwork design, conerete mixes, use of standardized construction components, dimen- 
sional controls. Lectures, problems. 

361-362. History of Building LIT (3-3). Pr., BT 206. 
An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the 
effects of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times. Ilus- 
strated lectures, readings, reports and drawings. 

411-412, Structures IV-V (3-3). Pr, BT 313, 
Continuation of Structures P-41-(11 in the Geld of statically indeterminate structures. Con- 
sideration of Jateral stability in buildings. Study of reinforced concrete, Lecture, research 
and problems, 

413. Structures VI (5). Pr., BT 412. 
Applied principles of all material presented in BT 211, S1f-312-315 and d11-412. Lectures, 
prem. 


414-415-416, Advanced Structures LIL-II (5-5-5). Pr., BT 413. 
Theory and practical design of compicx and long span structures, both in steel and rein- 
forced concrete. Multiple story bui eal Sees: arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systems, 
foundations, Lectures, research and prob 
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43%. Construction Methods and Estimating I (5). Pr., BT 321 or consent of instructor, 


434, 


The complete quantity survey and pricing; the builder's organization, office procedures 
and records; construction bonds, insurance, contracts, and financing, Preparation of bid 
from working drawings, Lectures, problems, 


Construction Methods and Estimating IT. (5). Pr., BT 321. 


Construction practices in relation to management control techniques for planning, schedul 
ing, cost control and forcasting, manpower leveling and allocation, Critical path method. 
sehediling and applications of precedence diagrams, Lectures, problems. 


452-453. Building Equipment LIE (3-3). Pr., PS 206. 


454. 
460. 


490. 
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213. 
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331. 
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352. 


353. 


411. 


421. 


Description and analysis of heating, air conditioning, water supply, plumbing, electrical 
wiring, motors, elevators, and illumination as related to buildings, Lectures, demonstrations, 
readings, problems. 

Building Equipment MI (2). Lab. 6. Pr., BT 453. 

A continuation of Building Equipment [ and UL in selected laboratory problems. 
Special Problems (Credit 1-5). Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing. 
WP as of an area of concentration through independent study under staff super 
vision, 

Building Construction Thesis (7). Lecture 2, Lab, 15, Pr. final quarter prior 
to graduation, 

Speclal study or detailed Cost Analysis and Construction Program for a building (each 
as approved by the Faculty Thesis Committee), Gost Analysis and Bid to facile all 


Mocuments requited by the Contract and/or necessary to construct the project, Candidate 
will defend thesis orally before staff and gocst specialists. 


Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


Professors Hsu and Wingard 
Associate Professors Taylor, Head, Hirth, and Vives 
Assistant Professors Askew and Guin 


Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (1). 

A workshop and orientation in chemical engineering practice, 

Digital Computers (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3, 

Workshop on digital computer programming in the area of chemical engineering. 
Process Economics (5). Pr., junior standing, 

The economic factors affecting the design, operations, and economic aspects of industrial 
chemical processing, including cost estimation and feasibility studies, 


Chemical Engineering Analysis (4), Pr, MH 265. 

Application of mathematical principles and techniques to the analysis and solution of 
typical chemical engineering problems. 

Analog Computation (3). Pr.. MH 265, EE 262. 

The basic principles of analog computer theory and programming applications to chemical 
engineering. Includes time and amplitude scaling. 

Chemical Process Principles I (4). Pr., CH 115, PS 220, Coreq., CHE 351. 
Application of mass balance and stoichiometry to chemical process and plants. 
Chemical Process Principles If (4). Pr., CHE 321. 

Application of total energy balance to flow and non-flow processes with emphasis on 
cuhilor balances and thermochemistry, Detailed treatment of combined mass and 
enthalpy balances. 

Engineering Thermodynamics (3). Pr.. MH 264, PS 220, 

Application of thermodynamic laws and principles to engineering. 

Stagewise Processes (4), Coreq., CHE 353. 

Theory and design methods of stagewise processes to include analytical, graphical and 
computer-oriented finite difference methods in such processes as extraction, leaching and 
distillation. 

Fluid Mechanics (4). Pr., CHE 33) or ME 301, 

Includes conservation uations, momentum transfer in laminar flow, turbulence, dimen: 
sional analysis, design calculations for conduits, packed beds, fluidized systems and filtration. 
Thermal Transfer (4), Pr.. CHE 352, 

Includes heat conduction, heat transfer in laminar flow, turbulent heat transfer, analogy 


between heat and momentum transfer, boiling and condensing vapor. design calculations 
on heat transfer equipment and evaporation. 


Process Dynamics and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr.. CHE 315 and senior 
standing. 

Dynamic analysis of chemical processes, Principles of closed loop feedback control theory, 
stability, root locus, and frequency response. Use of analog computer for process simula- 
tion and mathematical modeling. 

Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics (4). Pr., CHE 322 and junior standing. 


Thermodynamics of phase and chemical equilibrium, Introduction to the statistical ther- 
modynamics of perfect gases, 


440. 


442, 


445. 


450, 


451. 
460. 


465. 


482. 


485. 


495, 


fOl. 
610. 
611. 
612. 
613. 


621. 
622. 
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Applied Chemical Kinetics (4), Pr, CHE 42) and junior standing. 

Rates of reactions of various orders and complex reactions In. respect to the design of 
chemical reactors. Considered also are catalytic reaction mechanisms and transfer of mass 
and heat affecting reactor design and operations. 


Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., PS 305 or PS 320, MH 265 or COT and junior 
standing. 

Atomic physics and nuclear reactions. Nuclear reactor principles, design, and engineering, 
including radiation, shielding, instrumentation, and heat transfer. 

Chemical Engincering Design L (4). Coreq., CHE 422 and senior standing, 
tndividual or group design projects relating to chemical engineering practice. 


Chemical Engineering Design I (6). Pr.. CHE 442 and senior standing. 


Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit to be arranged with a maxi- 
mum of 10 hours). 

Directed reading covering items of chemical engineering theory in depth coupled with 
individual laboratory work, May be tiken more than once. 

Mass Transfer (4). Pr., CHE 353 and junior standing. 

Laminar and turbulent mass transfer, gas absorption, humidification and distillation, 
Introduction to Plastics (3). Pr., CH 304 or consent of instructor, junior 
standing. 

High polymers. Includes the chemistry, technology and uses of cellulosics, phenolics and 


amino plastics, polyolefins, vinyls, styrene, acrylics, polyesters, epoxies, polyamides, poly- 
urethanes, silicones and rub 


Industrial Waste Water Treatment (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., CHE 352, ME 340, 
or CE 308, and junior standing. 
Introduction to chemical treatment methods for industrial waste water pollutants. Identifi- 


cation and analysis of major industrial waster water pollutants, Design and cost considera: 
tions in chemical process treatment equipment. 


Seminar (1). Senior standing. 

May be taken for credit twice. 

Rate Processes in Materials (3). Pr., CH 408 or permission of instructor, and 
junior standing. 

Diffusion in the gas, liquid and solid phases and the fundamentals of chemical reaction 
kinetics pertinent to the crystallization and transformation of materials, 


Chemical Engineering Laboratory (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 9. Pr, CHE 451 junior 
Laboratory work in chemical engineering processes, 

Air Quality Engineering (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CHE 331 or ME 301 junior 
standing, 

Sources and chemical nature of gaseous pollutants. Principles of mass transfer as related 


to the removal of gas pollutants. Design calculations and engineering of treatment faci- 
lities including adsorption and absorption. 


Biochemical Engineering (3). Pr., CH 418, BY 300 and junior standing. 
Kinetics and reactor design for fermentation processes. Principles of industrial sterilization. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Chemical Engineering Analysis 1 (3). Pr., graduate standing. 
Mathematical analysis of chemical engineering problems to include the formulation of 
differential equations, analytical and numerical techniques for problem solution, data 
correlation and analysis, and computer applications. 


Chemical Engineering Analysis TI (3), Pr., CHE 600. 

A continuation of CHE 600. 

Transport Phenomena I (3). Coreq., CHE 600. 

Principles of momentom, heat and mass transport, laminar systems, equations of motion, 
Transport Phenomena II (3). Pr., CHE 610. 

A continuation of CHE 610, 

Transport Phenomena II (3). Pr., CHE 6il. 

A continuation of CHE 6]1 with special emphasis on turbulence, 

Transport Phenomena IV (3). Pr., CHE 612. 

A continuation of CHE 6)2. : 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., graduate standing. 
Propertics of real gases and liquids, chemicals and phase equilibrium. 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., CHE 620. 

Phase equilibrium of non-electfatytes; 

Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., CHE 620. 


Fundamentals of statistical mechanics, partition functions, chemical equilibrium, 
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623. Engincering Statistical Thermodynamics Il (3). Pr., CHE 622. 
Applications of molecular theory and models to the properties of real gases and liquids. 
625. Reaction Engineering I (3). Pr., CHE 610. 
Analysis and design of chemical reactors, 
626. Reaction Engineering II (3). Pr., CHE 625. 
A continuation of CHE 625. 
630, Process ics and Control I (3). Coreq., CHE 600, 
Adyanced linear control system analysis and an introduction to nonlinear systema. 
631. Process Dynamics and Control IE (3). Pr., CHE 630, 


An introduction t modern control theory with emphasis on chemical reactors and stage- 
wise processes. 


632. Process oe and Simulation (3). Pr,, CHE 600. 


Mathematical cling of chemical process systems, process simulation with analog com- 
puters and digital simulation languages. 


633. Optimization (3). Pr., CHE 632. 


Applications of linear and non-linear optimization techniques to chemical process and 
equipment design, introduction to optimal control, 


640, Distillation (3), Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Design principles for multicomponent, extractive, azetropic, and other complex distillation 
processes, 


641, Absorption and Extraction (3). Pr., graduate standing or COL 
Design principles for gas absorption and extraction processes, 
642. Heat Transfer (3). Pr., graduate standing or COL 


Analysis and design principles for advanced heat transfer processes, special emphasis on 
two phase heat transfer in reaction systems, packed beds, and other process equipment. 


645. Polymer Engincering (3). Pr., graduate standing or COT. 
Structure of polymers, molecular forces and properties, polymer formation and modification, 
kinetics or polymerization. polymer technology and applications, 


46. Process Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 
Venture analysis, project justification, cost estimation, and project cngineering. 
647. Chemical-Physical Treatment of Waste Water (3), Pr., CHE 422, 451. 


Principles of chemical oxidization, adsorption, flocculation and coagulation, and ion ex 
change as applied to the treatment of waste water. 


650. Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit TBA). Pr., COI, and depart- 
mental approval. 
May be taken more than one quarter. 

670. Seminar (1). Pr. graduate standing. 
May be taken up to three quarter for credit. 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Colburn, Head, Baker, Capps, Kosolapoff, Land, Melius, Nichols, 
Stevens, Ward, and Young 
Associate Professors Dinius, Greene, Johnson, Neely, Peterson, and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors Breen, Friedman, Hargis, Hill, Mountcastle, Perry, 
Shevlin, and Wheatley 


101. Introductory Chemistry I (2). Lec. 4& Pr. or Coreq., MH 159, MH 160, or 


MH 161. 
To acquaint science students with the clasifications of matter and the manner in which 
the chemist identifies matter and s the attire of its changes. Atomic structure, 


chemical bonding, moleculur aggregations and the laws summarizing the propertics and 
nature of the physical states of matter are considered. 

102. Introductory Chemistry Il (2). Lee. 3. Pr. CH 101, Coreq., CH 105L. 
A continuation of the topics described under CH 101. 

103, Fundamentals of Chemistry I (4). Lec. 4. Pr., high school chemistry, Coreq., 
MH 160, or MH 161, CH 103L. 
Encompasses the subject matter of CH 101 and 102 for the superior xtudent with 
adequate background preparation. Assignment of this course is based upon certain place- 
ment criteria and departmental approval in required. 

103L. General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 102 or CH 105, 


Pet basic laboratory techniques, to experimental measurements, and to the interpretation 
ata, 


Description of Courses Yor 


104. Fundamentals of Chemistry IE (4), Lec. 4. Pr, CH 103 or CH 102, Coreq., 
CH 104L. 


A continuation of CH 102 of CH 105, The methods of preparation and the reactions of 
individual as well a clases of chemical compounds are used to study and illustrate the 
mechanism and dynamics of chemical change. 


104L. General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr, CH 108L, Coreq., CH 104. 
A continuation of CH 10aT. 
105. Fundamentals of Chemistry TIT (4), Lec. 4. Pr, CH 104, Coreq,, CH 105L. 


Solution chemistry including various ionic equilibria, coordination compounds, acid-base 
phenomena and redox proceses. Quantitative analytical problem-solving will be emphasized, 


1051. General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 105. 
A continuation of CH 10SL and CH 104L. 

111. General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., Coreq,, MH 160, or MH 159, or 
MH 161, Credit in CH 101, 102 or 103 precindes credit for this course. 
For chemistry major and others in closely related areas. 

112. General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CH IL1 or CH 103. Credit in CH 
104 precludes credit for this course. 
Continuation of CH ITM, 

118. General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CH 112. Credit in CH 105 and/or 
1051. precludes credit for this course. 
Continuation of CH HH. 

201. Descriptive Chemical Science (5). Lec. 5. Pr, MH 159. 
To foster in the non-science student an appreciation for the chemical nanuire of the mate- 


rial univerne and the contribution of chemistry to bis cultural heritage. This course will 
not serve as a prerequisite for any other chemistry course, 


203, Organic Chemistry (5), Pr, CH 104, 
Fundamentals of organic chemistry. Designed for students in Home Economics, and others. 
204. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3. Each quarter. Pr, CH 105 and CH 105L or 
cw Its. 
Theory and application of gravimetric, volumetric, and colorimetric chemical analysis, 
204L. Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 8. Each quarter. Pr. or Coreq, 
CH 204, 


Analytical fecboiques applied fo the analysie of ores and minerals. 


205. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 204, 
Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 
gravimetric analysis and sepatation techniques. 

207. Organic Chemistry (4). Lee. 4. Pr, CH 104, 
This Coupe together with CH 208 meets the needs of students in Laboratory Technology 
Yre Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, and in other biological 
stences. 


207L. Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr. or Coreq., CH 207. 


208. Organic Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 207 and CH 207L. 
Continuation of CH 207. 
208L. Organic Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Pr. or Coreq., CH 208, 


209. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 208. 
A continuation of CH 208 with emphasia on the study of those organic compounds con- 
sidered to be the most important to the understanding of biochemistry; te, polyfunctional 
compoonds, carbohydrates, liquids, amino acids, proteins, and heterocyclic compounds. 


301. Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208, Credit in CH 418 precludes credit 
for this course. 
Especially designed for students in Pharmacy. 
302. Biochemistry (4), Pr., CH 301. Credit in CH 419 precludes credit for this course, 
Continuation of CH 301, 
303. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CH 113. 
Organic chemistry covering nomenclature, group reactions, important theories and concepts 
relating to aliphatic and aromatic Compounds, designed primarily for chemistry majors, 
804, Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, CH 303, 
Continuation and extension of CH 305. 
305. Organic Chemistry (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 504, 


Continuation and extension of CH 308-304, including heterocyclic compounds and many 
classes of compounds of interest in the field of biochemistry, 


S16. Physical Chemistry (5). Pr., MH 159 or MH 160, CH 105 and PS 205. 
A one-quarter course for pre-medicine students. 

401. Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr,, 
teaching experience, 


voy 
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407. 


408, 
409, 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


415, 


416, 


418. 


419. 


420. 
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601. 


610. 


611, 


612. 


614. 


616. 


Description of Courses 


Organic Analysis (Qualitative) (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, CH 305 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 


After performing identification testa on krown compounds. Ue student identifies pure 
organic unknowns, and scpuaritca and identifies the compounds of mixoeres, Graduate 
students identify more unknowns than required of undergraduates. 


Physical Chemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 104 or CH 112; MH 264; PS 221 
or 206; and junior standing. 

A discussion of the more important theories fod laws of plissieal chemistry. 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CH 407, and junior standing. 
Continuation of CH 407. 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 

An extension of principles studied in GH 407-8 with special reference to modern Uleories 
of the structure of matter, 


Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 
Atomic structores, valence bonding, and periodic properties of the elements. 
Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr, CH 410 and junior 
standing. 

Synthesis and purification of typical inorganic compounds, 


Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr, CH 408, and junior standing. 


Basic laws governing changes in energy in gases, liquids, ane soltils. 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 409, and junior standing. 
Fundamental concepts used in instrumental analytical ehemistrs and as observed iy the 
laboratory via spectrophotomertric, cloetrowmalyical, and chromatographic techniques. 
Polymer Technology I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr,, CH 304 or CN 460 and junior 
standing. 

Important aspects of polymer science, connection berween chemical structure and important 
properties of modern plastics and ssothetic structical matenals, the common methods of 
fabrication of these into articles and the basic chemistry behind their manuhictite. 
Polymer Technology IL (8). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 415 or TE 424 and junior standing, 
Continuation of CH 419. Stidy of polymerization and condensation polymer. Modes ot 


fabrication, special lise selection requirements, and study of a number of commercially 
available materials aud their areus of ane. 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr... CH 204, CH 204L and CH 208 and junior 
standing. 


Classification, structure and chemistry of the major chemical constituents of living mutter. 
(Same course as ADS 418.) 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent and junior 
standing. 

Introduction to metabolism. (Same course as ADS 419.) 

Clinical Biochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 419 or its equivalent and 
junior standing. 

Principles of clinical chemical analysis. 

Special Problem in Chemistry (9). Lab. 15. Pr., consent of instructor and 
senior standing. Not open to graduate students, 


An individual problem course. Fach student will work 
Member on some problem af muatnal Tureress 





under the direction of a staff 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 401 or equivalent, 
Modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 
Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 
Selected groups of inorganic compounds are considered from a modern physio humical 


viewpoint; thus emphasizing their Chemical and. physical properties, their rates of conversion 
one into another, their moleeulir stricture, and valence relationships. 


Advanced Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 


A consideration of the relationship of inorganic chemistry t atomic structure in terms of 
recent theoretical developments, 


Inorganic Preparations (5). Lab. 15. Pr. CH 610 or CH 611. 


nee preparation of typical inorganic compounds illustrating special and more advanced 
techniques, 


The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Pr., 


Complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on early and modern developments, isomerism, 
chelation, and methods of determining formation coustants. 


Inorganic Reaction Mechanisms (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 
Factors affecting the rates of inorganic reactions in solution. 


CH 410 or equivalent. 


620. 


621. 


622. 
623. 
624. 
625. 
627, 
H28, 
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Advanced Organic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5. Pr. CH 305 or equivalent. 
Organic reaction mechanisms, free radicals, carbonium tons, carbanions, carbenes, etc, 
Advanced Organic Chemistry Uf (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CH 620. 


Physical orgunic chemistry with emphasis on the interpretation (of organic reaction 
nicehanisms. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry UI (5). Lec. 5. Pr, CH 620. 

Current synthetic methods of organic chemistry, 

Heterocyclic Compounds (5), Pr, CH 62! or equivalent. 

Organic compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems. 

Element-Organic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 

Organic chemistry of Groups HT, IV and V elements. 

Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Pr. CH 621 or equiyalent. 

Organic compounds containing nitrogen. 

Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5), Pr,, CH 621 or equivalent. 

A sclertion of modern topics in organic chemistry. 

Introduction to Theoretical Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Topics generally considered include molecular stricuine; chemical reactions and energy 


chun: structure-reactivety relationships, dipole moments and carbonium, olefinic and 
free-radical stability; and organic chemical spectroscopy, 


680631. Advanced Physical Vices vat (5-5). Pr., CH 409. CH 630 is pr. for CH 631, 


632, 


633. 


634, 
636, 
637. 
638. 
640, 
OAT, 
f42. 
643, 


644. 


645, 


650, 


651. 


Topics generally considered inelude kinetic theory of matter, modern theories of the struc: 
tue of matter, generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure to spectro- 
opie and thermeatynamic properties, and kinetics of chemical reactions. 

Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Pr., 
cH Ost 

Fatablished relationships that exist between strictiires of organic and inorganic compounds 
and physical propertics which are relatively easy to determine, The principal aim is the 
demonstration of the fundamental rekition of stricture of compounds and electronic con- 
figurations 


Chemical Kinetics (5). Pr.. CH 631. 

Phe tathematics and characterization of chemically reacting systems include discussions 
of the collision theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions in condensed 
phases. behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry. 

Hetvrogencous Equilibria (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Chomical and physical equilibria in heterogeneous systems. 

Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 631. 

Stitietical approack to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium, 

Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Pr. CH 631. 

Quantom theory ax applied to chemical problems, 

Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Pr., CH 631. e 

Theory vod application of optical and magnetic resonance spectroscopy, 

Carbohydrates (5). Pr. CH 418 or equivalent. 

The chemistry of the mono. and polysaccharides. 

Proteins (5). Pr., CH 407 and CH 419 or equivalent. 

Chemical and physical properties of amino acids and proteins, protein structure and the 
tehition of protein structure to function. 

Lipids (5), Pr., CH 419 or equivalent. 

Choemisery of the lipids and their biological significance, 

Enzymes (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent. 

the principles of exizyinié chemistry including the physical, chemical and catalytic properties 
ob enzymes. z 
Topics in Biochemistry (1-10). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent and approval of in- 
structor, or 
Advaneed study in scleeted areas of metabolism and the techniques for characterization 
thacromelce ules. 

Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent, 

Modern biochemical laboratory techniques. aa a 

Physical Biochemistry (5). Pr., CH 305 and CH 409 or equivalen ; 
Phe structure and Mn of biological compounds (saccharides, pigs, pas a 
proteins, nucleic acids, and enzymes) are studied. The bioenergetics oft t bislogical 
Wetabolic pathways ure alse investigated. Emphasis will be on structure © 
sompounds and mechanisms of biological reactions. 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Pr. CH 413 or equivalent, 

Analytical principles, applications and methods, mathematical interpretavions, and current 
developments. 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CH 415. 

Analytical application of chemical spectroscopy. 


652, 
653. 


654. 


655. 
670. 


691. 


S15, 


320. 
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Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd 
years. Pr., CH 651. 


Physio-chemical Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Sprin uarter, even years, 
Pr., CH 409. Scie 


nce Analysis (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Summer quarter, odd years. Pr, 
CH 205, 

The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis 
Chemical Instrumentation (5), Lee. 5. 

Chemical transducers and conversion of the transducer output to some usable form, 
Seminar (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours, Each quarter 
except Summer, 

Required course for all graduate students in chemistry. 


Directed Individual Study in Contemporary Chemistry, (Credit to be arranged.) 
Pr., completion of 30 hours of graduate courses in chemistry. May be repeated 
for credit. 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professors Rainer, Head, Bransford, and Hudson 
Associate Professors Gibson,  bygeaes Krishnamurthy, and Warman 
Assistant Professors Bell, Molz, Moore, Morgan. Ramey, and Smith 
Instructors Hawkins and Huner 


Introduction to Civil Engineering (1). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The Civil Engineer and his relation to society: objectives af the Civil Engineering curri- 
culum: sub-disciplines in Civil Engineering; technical and professional engineering sietics: 
publications; guest lectures. 

Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 202 (or concurrently), 

Data collection and analysis emphasized. Analysis of error; simple curves, vertical curves, 
spirals; topographic mapping and land surseving. 

Introduction to Computer Methods in Civil Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. 
MH 265 (or concurrently), 


Introduction to electronic digital computer programmitg; machine solution of civil engineer 
ing problems; library programs. 


Engineering Mechanics—Statics (4). Pr., PS 220 (or concurrently). Coreq., 
MH 264. 

Kasic principles of staties, Parallel, concurrent. and nonconcurrent force systems, coplinar 
and noncoplanar, Friction. Centroids, and moments of inertia Simple applications of 
vector methods. 

Mechanics of Solids (3). Pr., CE 205 or ME 205, and MH 264. Coreq., MH 265. 


Principles of strength of materials: Equilibrium. compatibility. and properties of matecials. 
Mechanics of deformable bodies. Stress and strain, strain gage aod cosetios, principal sticees 
and strains Stress-strain-temperature relations. Fundamentals of cominuum mechariles, 


Civil Engineering Analysis (5). Pr., CE 202, MH 265, 


Applications of Mathematics to analysis of physical systems encountered in civil engineering. 
Civil Engineering Economics (3). Pr., CE 202 and junior standing. 


Principles of engineering cconomy applied to public works plaanming and design. Tocludes 
public works financing, 

Theory of Structures I (5). Pr., CE 207 or equivalent, CE 301. 

Analysis of statically determinate Crosses, bears and frames. Loads. reactions. internal 
forces, shears, and moments, Ioflueme tines, Beam slopes and deflections by integration. 
moment area and conjugate beam methods, Stress Akaributton due to asial force bending 
and shear. Introduction to column buckling. 

Water Supply and Disposal Systems (4). Pr. CE 308. 

Theory and design of water collection and distribution facilities and waste water col 
lection systems. 

Hydraulics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CHE 352 or equivalent. 

Ideal fluid flow, real fluids, Mluid resistance; flunf meusurement and control: steady pipe 
flow, steady open channel flow; unsteady flow. Emphasis on steady flow and open channel 
Engineering Geo! (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Rock classification and engineering properties. Stratigraphic sequence, folds, faults, joints, 
and engineering significance of t catures, Formation tramapott of soi. Geo- 
physical exploration techniques. 

Fundamentals of Transportation Engineering (5). Pr, EC 200, CE 201, 

An introduction to the planning, doign, construction, and maintenance of surface and 
air transportation facilities. Economic analysis and evaluation: contracts and specifications, 
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Theory of Structures II (5). Pr., CE 304. 

Strain energy principles, and their application to the determination of deflections of 
trusses, and rotations and displacement of beams and frames, under axial force, bending 
shear and torsion. Reciprocal theorem. Analysis of indeterminate structures by method 
of consistent deformation, moment distribution, and slope deflection. 

Advanced Surveying and Mapping (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Photogrammetric principles and mensuration are emphasized. Selected topics from map 
projections, electronic and special instruments; geodesy. 

Structural Analysis (4). Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 

Working stress and witimate strength theories, Principles of stress analysis and design of 
structural members in steel, reinforced concrete, and other structural materials, Properties 
of common structural materials. Demonstration of tests. 

Water and Waste Water Treatment (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CE 305, junior 
standing. 

Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste water disposal 
facilities considered on a unit operations basis, Laboratory includes fundamental tests 
relating to both water supply and waste water treatment. Emphasis placed on theory and 
significance of the testa, 

Soil Mechanics 1 (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 304, 315. 

Exploration of soils for design and construction; analysis of soil-foundation behavior for 
both shallow and deep foundations, laboratory analysis, Case studies. 

Urban Engineering I (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Duties and responsibilities of city engineer and urban consultant: problems connected 
with promoting. financing, designing, and constructing urban improvements. 
Environmental Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Application of engineering methodology to communicable disease control, insect and rodent 
conuol, milk and food sanitation, institutional and housing hygiene, awimming pool san- 
tation, rural sanitation, industrial hygiene, refuse collection and disposal, radiological 
sanitation, and air pollution. 

Transportation Engineering (5). Pr,, CE 320 and TE 410, or equivalent. 

Surface and air transportation systems, Planning; economic analyws; traffic studies, 
Flow in Open Channels (5). Pr., CE 308 or CHE 352, junior standing. 

Uniform flow, rapidly varied Cow. gradually varied Mow, = peritical transitions, surges, 
supercritical Cransitions, bends.  precipitons slopes, energy dissipation, sxpillways, and 
ow illatory waves. 


Hydrology (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Precipitation. runoff, flood routing, Flood control, river regulation, and coastal engineering 
problems 

Structural Steel (4), Pr., CE 404. 


Analysis and design of steel members in tension, compression. shear and flexure, and for 
proms effects. Vlastic and plastic theories, Design of trusses, frameworks, and con- 
nections. 


Construction Planning (5). Pr. CE 301 and junior standing. 

The construction process as a system; organization of constmuction enginecring functions: 
financial analysis; Cost concepts and elements in pricing; selection and evaluation of 
construction methods; CPM and PERT, 


Reinforced Concrete and Prestressed Concrete (5). Pr., CE 404. 

Ultimate strength and working stress analysis and design of reinforced concrete beams 
slabs, columns and footings. Prestressing systems. Analysis and design of pre-tensioned 
and post-tensioned beams for [lexure and diagonal tension, 

Soil Mechanics UI (3). Pr., CE 406, junior standing. 


Slope stability; earth presures at failure on braced and unbraced retaining structures; 
seepage, Case studies. 


Urban Engineering H (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Engineering problems of urban transportation, communications, water supply, sewer- 
age. streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities. 

Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Coreq,, CE 405, junior 
standing. 

Studies in the physical, chemical. and biological aspects of environmental engincering) 


laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of waters an 
wastes; interpretation of routine plant control analyses and indices of pollution, 

Water Resources Engineering (5). Pr., CE 308, senior standing. 

Environmental significance; hydrologic factors; water laws; water uses; nature, sources and 
abatement of pollitionys quality control measures, phinning, 

Similitude in Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., senior standing or consent 
of instructor. 


Principles of dimenuonal analysis and simitinude. Aspects of engineering experimentation. 
Types and uses of models, analogies. Simple applications to engineering problems, 
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Air Pollution (3). Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor. 

Studies of the nature of polluting materials including gases, dusts, vapors and fumes and the 
relations of atmospheric conditions to their dispersal, Air pollution sampling and the legal 
aspects of air pollution will be discussed. Approaches to air pollution control will be 
introduced. 

Soil Stabilization (3). Pr., CE 406, or equivalent. 

Methods of stabilizing soft soil: consolidation, compaction with the use of lime, cement 
and other additives; construction operations, costs, and field control relatcd to soil 
stabilization. 

Air Pollution Control (3). Pr., CE 424. 

Theory and design of gravity, inertial, centrifugal and (loracion devices for the control of 
particulate pollutants, Theory and design of adsorption and absorption devices for the 
control of gaseous pollutants. Control of air pollution from automobiles. 

Radiological Health Engineering (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Sources and properties of radiation, ionizing effects, biological effects, dosimetry, detection 
and measurement, design of radiation shielding, decontamination, disposal of wastes, legal 
aspects of radiation control, public attitudes. 

Foundation Design and Construction (3). Pr., CE 417 (or concurrently), 
Settlement, bearing capacity theories and construction methods applicable to spread foot 
ings. piles, and caissons, Design eas amd construction methaly applicable to coffer. 
dams, slurry trench, anchors for flexible retaining scructures, and tonnets in soft ground. 


Civil Engineering Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr,, senior standing. 
A comprehensive design course devoted to developing u solution to a significant civil 


engineering system problem, Each student will aelect a project in’ hie area of interest. 
(Should be taken during students final quarter), 


Special Problems. (credit 1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and department 
head approval, 

Individual student endeavor tinder staff supervision involving special problems of an ad 
vanced nature in civil engineering. 

Linear Optimization Methods (5). Pr.. MH 264, junior standing. 

Simultaneous linear equations and inequalities, vector spaces. transformation of variables, 
algorithms for solution or optimization of a linear expression with linear constraints, in- 
troduction to error analysis, approximation by linear expressions, separable programming, 
introduction to game theory. 

Discrete Optimization Methods (5). Pr., CE 492. 

Opumization with discrete-valued variables or combination of discrete and continuous 
variables. Both deterministic and probabilistic situations to be Iaoadled by sequential 


optimization or networks in graph theory, Adaptations of discrete and continuous variable 
methods, stich as finite differences or integer linear programming. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CE 417, or equivalent. 


Study of stress-strain characteristics of soils. atress distribution in soil media, consolidation. 
shear strength, and bearing capacity, with application to analysis and design of spread 
footings, rafis. and deep foundations; case studies. 

Quantitative Methods for the Planning Process (5). 

Statistical and mathematical tools useful in modern planning analysis, Survevs of various 
techniques to facilitate decisions in the planning process. Emphasis on the role and evalu. 
ation of modern qiianti(ative techniques mioher than technical competency, Ci iis course 
is identical to URP 603). 


Seepage Through Porous Media (5). Pr. CE 602, or consent of instructor. 
Darcy's Law, soil permeability coefficients, unconfined and confined Hew in perous media; 
methods of solutions: analog methods: numerical rechniqnes, and graphical techniques: soil 
filters. drainage, dewatering, well flow. 

Soil Stability Problems (5). Pr., CE 604, or consent of instructor. 

Retaining structures including cofferdams, bulkheads, and retaining walls: stability of 
natural and cut slopes. embankments; earth dam design: methods of felt measurements; 
case studies. 

Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., CE 602, 633, or consent of instructor. 

Wave propagations in soils. himped systems as applied to seil-structure systems, soil propertion 
for dynamic loading conditions; earthquakes, oscillations, and blast loading conditions; 
analysis and design. 

Soil Mechanics Instrumentation (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 605, or consent of 
instructor. 


Methods of gee i pore wafer pressure, total stresses, and displacemerity of adil in 
the laboratory and field: case studies. 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics (5). Pr., CE 605, 606, or consent of instructor. 

A study of recent theoretical developments as they apply fo soil mechanics. Use of digital 
and analog compiiters. Literature studies, 

Pavement Design (5). Pr.. CE 425, 602, or consent of instructor. 


Utilization of smile for subgrades, bases. and pavements: composition and thicknew design 
for parking. highway, and airport pavements; stress discribvitinn of wheel loade in layered 
media; censtreection procedures: felt contol tests; coat analysis of pasements 
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Model Analysis of Structures (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 423 or consent of 
instructor. 
Structora! mixtets. Direct and indirect model analysis of siructures. Analogies, 


Transportation Planning (3). Pr, CE 603, or consent of instructor. 

The transportation planning proces; trip generation, forecasting and assignment techniques; 
goal formulation and analyse of plans, (| his counme is identieal r6 URE G11). 

Unit Operations in Water and Waste Treatment (4). 

the theom of vanous watt operations is developed and the application of these operations 
to water and waste treatment is considered. 

{nit Processes in Water and Waste Treatment (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. 

Alkalinity, acidity, corrosion, chemical precipitation, ton exchange. adsorption, coagulation, 
ae and gas trinsfer are discussed. Laboratory exercises relating to cach topic are 
porhortned. 

Hiological and Advanced Waste Treatment (5), 

Development and application of the theories of biological waste treatment. 

todostrial Waste Treatment (5). 

Jocdusirial waste problems, including the characteriatios of individual industries, effects on 
streams, and methods of trearment and dispersal, 

Water Resource Systems J (5). Pr., CE 495. 

Applicuiions of svatems methodology to the analysis of problems involving hydrology, surface 
wi) sobeorface reservoirs. float forecamting, Howl routing and reservoir design and opera- 
thon 

Water Resource Systems TI (5). 

Techniques such wa simulation. linear and dynamic programming and queveing theory 
applied to pipe oetmworks. open Channels, transrents in closed conduits, and water supply 
aod waste water treatment avatema. 

Water Resources Systems TIE (5). Pr., CE 624, 625. 

Water quality forecasting and multipurpose river basin development. ‘The current litera- 
tise will be studied. 

Stream Sanitation (3). Pr., CE 621 or consent of instructor. 

Physical, chemical, and biological factors involved in the degradation and self-purification 
of polluted streams. Field surveys will be conducted. The oxygen balance of streams will 
be emphasized. 

Advanced Structural Analysis (5). 


Response of structures and components to complex loading combinations and support 
conditions. Shear comer, uasvmmetrical bending, curved beams, Beams on clastic founda- 
tions, Torsion of non-circular sections. Column cheery and buckling, Theories of failure. 
Tuclastic theory of structures, Yield fine theory of slabs. 


Special Topics in Structural Analysis and Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 633 
or consent of instructor. 

Analysis and design of plate and shell structures. Special problems in advanced structural 
Analysis and design. 

Experimental Techniques in Structural Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Basic theory, techniques and instrumentation for structural testing. Mechanical and 
electrical strain gages. Writtle lacquer. photogrid. and photoelastic methods. Instrumentation 
for structural testing. 


Applied Elasticity (5). 
Fundamentals of theory of elasticity, and their application to structural problems. Energy 
formulations and variational principles 


Advanced Theory of Structures (5). 

Moment distribution of frames with multiple degrees of freedom. Minimum energy 
principle. coniugate stracture, elastic center, and column analogy methods. Flexural 
inettbers with vafying moments of inertia. Arches and cables, Special topics. 


Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). 
Numerital methods of analysis for structural members of variable section; stiffness fac- 
tom, stability. vibrations; elastic foundations, beam-columns. 


Dynamics of Structures (5). 
Vibration theory. Methods for computing the dynamic response of structural systems. 
Blast loads, earthquakes, and wind osillations. 


Matrix Analysis of Structures (5). 

Displacement and force methods of matrix analysis of structures, Applications to de- 
terminate and indeterminate truwes, beams and frames. Vickling of supports, lack of 
fit and temperature effects. Special topics. 


Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (5). Pr., CE 637 or consent of 
instructor. 
Principles of finite element analysis, Variational principles, displacement formulations. 


Plane stress, plane strain and axisymmetric analyses, Extensions to three«limensional prob- 
lems. Thermal wiresses. Special applications. 
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660, Construction Applications of Operations Research I (3). Pr., CE 492 or equiva- 
lent, and MH 460 or equivalent. 


The application of operations research methods to constriction engineering: linear pro 
gramming, deterministic inventory models: replacement, maintenance, wand reliability models. 


Sensitivity analysis. 

661. Construction Engineering Functions (3). 
Organization of construction engincering functions emphasizing underlying economic prince 
ples and phenomena associated with construction engineering projects. Financial analysis, 
cost concepts and elements in pricing, volume-cost-profit relationships, decision-making 
models, and legal environment. 

662. Construction Applications of Operations Research Hl (3). Pr., CE 660. 
The application of rations research methods to construction engineering; dynamic 
programming; probabilistic inventory meddels; waiting-lines; simulation. 


663. Construction Engineering Methods (3), Pr., CE 660, 661, 


The 2 i of engineering principles to the selection and evaluation of construction 
methods, 


664. Construction Systems Planning and Control (3), Pr. CE 662, 663. 
The construction process defined asx an engineering system, Applicable methods of 
describing, analyzing, controlling, and manipulating co lections of interrelated constriction 
operations treated as a system: techniques of design of construction sub-systems ond 
appropriate evaluation methods. 


665. Construction Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., CE 662, 663. 


Quantitative analysis of material handling systems with emphasis on the measurement and 
forecasting of productivity in construction etigineering. 


690. Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
691 


Directed Reading in Civil Engineering. Credit to be arranged. May be taken 
more than one quarter. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Computer Science and Engineering 


Computer Science and Engineering courses are offered by cooperating academic 
departments; see listing in the School of Engineering, page 188. 


Consumer Affairs (CA) 


Professor Galbraith, Head 
Associate Professor Douty 
Assistant. Professors Clem, Hardin, Lorendo, and Trentham 
Instructors Leonard. Potter, and Wilson 


105, Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., CA 115 (or concurrently). 
Basic theories and principles of garment selection and structure, including theie applica- 
tion in construction of apparel for personal use. 

113. Housing for Man (3). 

Housing, equipment and furnishings in terms of the total environment with reference to 


enscat, biological, economic, cultoral, permonal, and suctal conditions which affect the 
‘amily. 


115. Clothing and Man (3). 

Cultural, aesthetic, functional, and technological factors ae they interact to determine the 
meaning and use of clothing and textiles for the individual and somlers, 

116, Art for Everyday Living I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

A working knowledge of basic concepts in the organization and evaluation of design with 
emphasis placed upon the contribution of design and color as enrichment of the environment 
for individual and family living. 

205. Clothing For the Family (3). 

Clothing consumption problems with emphasis om the needs of family members at all 
aages the life cycle. 

206. Garment Structures—Theory and Application (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 5. Pr. CA 105, 
Problems involved in shaping fabric to the human form; processes and sequences in 
determining garment function and quality. 

216. Art for Everyday Living If (3-5). (3) Lec. 2, Lab, 2. (5) Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. 
CA 116 or equivalent. 


A continuation of the individual's artiatic environment with emphasis on the application 
of principles of design and color to specific problems of eversday life. 
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Textiles (5), Pr., CH 103 (or concurrently), 
Fibers, yarna, fabrics and finishes in their relationship to apparel and household fabreis, 


Fashion Sketching (3). Lab. 6, Pr. Ca 116, 

Provides for the fashion merchandising or clothing design major simple methods of 
communicating apparel designs through quick sketches to portray fashion in silhouettes, 
texture and color. 


Home Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, 

Home equipment, with emphasis on selection, use and care, 

The House (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 

Planned to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and modern, from 
the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy. 

Tailoring (3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 105 or equivalent, junior standing, 

Principles of fabric selection and tailoring applied in planning and construction of a sult 
or coat. 

Mass Communication in Family and Consumer Services (8). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Pr., SC 202, 

Responsibilities and techniques of presenting professional information and materials to the 
public through radio, television and live performances. 

Home Furnishings (5). Pr., CA 116 or AT 105 or AT 181 or ivalent. 

Home furnishings both from an aesthetic and practical standpoint. This includes the recogni- 
tion of period furniture and its adaptability to the home of today. 

Fashion Analysis (5). Pr., CA 205, CA 225. 

Study and analysis of the dynamic nature of fashion and the interacting forces which shape 
fashion trends in apparel. 

Fashion Merchandising (5). Pr., MT 331, 438. 

Application of principles and practices of merchandising to the retailing of consumer goods 
and services. 

Lighting Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, 

Principles underlying the uses of color and lighting equipment in the home. 

Retail Training (8). Pr., CA $25. 

Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Stuident are given 
formal! iostruction and supervision, Scheduled only by pre-arrangement, 

Interior Home Problems (5), 

Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and finishes. 

Creative Crafts (1-2-3), Lab. 9. 

Design and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, weaving, 
fabric decoration. 

Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 3. 

Textile fabrics, finishes, and trade escoies with special emphasis on consumer problems, 
Credit will not be allowed for both CA 225 and CA 355. 

Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9, 

Working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, and ceramic design. 
Creative Weaving (2-3). ; 
Weaving design and experience in selecting yarns, setting up a loom and weaving one’s 
own fabric. 

Clothing Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 105, 116, 205, or equivalent. 

Color, line, form, and texture as a basis for designing apparel, with construction of tech- 


nological developments, production problems, and fashion movements which influence de- 
sign decisions. 


Costume Draping (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., junior standing and 8 quarter hours 
of clothing construction, in Kaede ier 
Creative experience in development and execution of appare igns throug! raping 
varied fabrics on fodivideaiioe body structures. Exploration and application of theories 
and philosophies and practice of contemporary designers. 

Contemporary Housing and Equipment—Travel Course (5 hours—28 days). 
Course may be repeated for additional credit, not to exceed 10 credit hours 
(not more than 5 hours graduate credit). Pr., 10 cr. hrs. in equipment, housing, 
or home management; junior standing; consent of instructor. 

Housing and household equipment in North European countries, Housing: historic and 
contemporary housing, techniques for meeting population growth, the housing of special 
groups, community and city planning. Equipment manufacture, distribution, testing, stan 
dardivvavon, merchandising, power merchandising and home wee. Lectures will pre- 
sented at prearranged points, A paper ie required on a selected phase of the course. ~ 
History of Textiles (5). Lec, 5. Pr., CA 116 or AT 105 or AT 181 and junior 
standing, 

The development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the earlies. times to 
the present day. 
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Apparel Quality Analysis (5). 

Analysis of quality variations of soft goods and study of factors affecting quality of materials, 

manufacturing processes, markets and resources. 

Equipment and Housing Technology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, 

MH 159 or armel. PS 204, PS 205, or equivalent, CH 104. 

Application of ic physical principles and the use of testing instruments with electricity 

and fuel gas equipment. 

History of Costume (5). Lec. 5. Pr. CA 116 or AT 105 or AT 181 and junior 

standing. 

Outstanding historic modes in dress for men and women from early times to the present day, 

Man-Environment Relations (2). Pr., Home Economics core courses or consent 

of instructor. 

The unifying principles and ideals, which are concerned with man's immediate physical 

environment (housing, clothing, food) and with his nature as a social being. Analysis and 

synthesis of principles exp in Home Economics core courses CA 115, 115, 116, NF 112, 

FCD 157, and FCD 323. 

ge ane (3), Lec, J, Lab. 4. Pr. junior standing, PS 204, or PS 205, 
3. 

Principles underlying Une operation and use of food equipment. 

Textile Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Standard testing procedures and equipment used in determining the physteal wand chemical 

characteristics of fibers, yarns, and fabrics, and of the statistical methods employed in data 

evaluation. 

The Consumer and The Market (5), Pr, junior standing and EC 200. 

Consumer problems connected with marketing; type of retail outers, credit advertising, 

standardization, labeling, and price policies, 

Flat Pattern Designing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, 8 quarter 

hours in clothing construction. 

Commercial methods of pattern making. Developing 4 foundation pattern from which to 

design and cut garments. Attention is given to variations [rom the norm of human body 

measurements and to the need for further research in designing for various age groups. 

Comparative Methods of Apparel Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 8 quarter 

hours of clothing construction and junior standing, 

End-tse qualities of apparel in relation to options in methods of production and organl- 

zational procedures. Implications for consumer decisions and industrial quality. control 

and pricing. 

Ceramics—Advanced Construction and Glazing (2-3). Lab, 9. Pr., CA 375, 

Advanced construction and glaze techniques emphasizing an individual approach, study of 

various glares and glaze properties, mixing and firing of lates formed from basic 

chemicals. Independent study under tutorial guidance. 

Ceramics—Wheel Throwing (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 375. 

Advanced ceramic techniques emphasizing proficiency in wheel throwing, construction, and 

glazing. Independent study under tutorial guidance. 

Contemporary Home Furnishings (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 4, Pr., CA 313 or 343 or 

its equivalent. 

Factors contributing to developments in the current home furnishings industry in design, 

manufacturing cost, and terminology, A project report is required. 

Creative Textile Design (5). Lab. 9, outside work to be arranged 6. Pr, CA 116 

or AT 181, junior standing. 

An introduction to various techniques used in the creative decoration of fabric, with 

experience in the execution of these techniques for both fashion and interior textiles. 

Textile Printing (3). Pr. CA 475, junior standing. 

Various screen printing techniques, such as cut film, block out, paper stencil, phote- 

graphic, etc., applicable to commercial production. 

Laundry Equipment and Care of Textile Articles (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, junior 

standing, CH 104, PS 204 or 205, CA 225 or equivalent. 

The physical principles involved in the laundering processes will be applied to include 

selection, care and proper tse of laundering equipment. The reaction of the textile 

articles to laundry equipment will be studied. The course is team taught by a professor 

in household equipment and a profemor in clothing and textiles. 

Rug Weaving (5), Lab. 15. Pr., CA 385, junior standing. 

The study and execution of various rug weaving techniques, their history, development. 

use in hand weaving and their application to commercial prodtiction. 

Advanced Pattern Weaving (5). Lab, 15. Pr,, CA 385, es pe standi 


ing. 
The study and execution of advanced pattern weaves used in hand weaving and applicable 
to commercial production, 
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490, Independent or Field Study (1-8). 


An individual problems course involvi directed readings and/or laboratory or field 
experiences under the direction of a faculty member on some problem of mutual interest. 
Field experiences may include work with families, business or industry. 


493. The House Utility Core (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing, CA 233. 
A coune that presentws home wiring, heating and cooling, the use of water in the home, the 
physical arrangement, and space allocated to their use. To include kitchen, laundry, and 
bathroom planning. 

GRADUATE COURSES 

601. Seminar (1-5), 
A. Clothing; B. ‘Textiles; GC. Equipment; D. Housing, May be taken more than one quarter 
for 4 maximum. of 10 hours. 

605. Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Pr., BY 401 or EC 274 or EC 474. 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 
Required of all graduate students in Home Economics. 


609. Special Problems a) Clothing, b) Textiles, c) Equipment, d) Housing (2-5). 
Pr., consent of instructor. May be taken in more than one area for a total of 
10 hours. 

652. Research Techniques in Equipment and Housing (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CA 
423, BY 401 (statistics) or equivalent. 


A lecture and laboratory course in which problem solving techniques and methods are 
developed. 


633. Family Housing (5). Lec. 5. Pr., EC 200, CA 303, 
The history and development of American housing; economical, legal and social aspects; 
Present trends, 

638, Advanced Housing (3). Lecture Lab. 8-12 for 12 days. 


A twoweek course offered in the summer quarter. A leader of some renown in the field 
of housing will be secured to lecture and direet laboratory work in space, form, livability, 
and other physical aspects of housing. Approved for graduate credit for Master of 
Science programs. 


652. Clothing and Textiles Literature (5). 
Written material in the field of Clothing and Textiles with special emphasis on current 
periodicals, pamphlets, and reports of recent research. 

653, Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr., EC 200, CA 205, 


A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economics, modern trends 
in manufacture and distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing, 


655. Problems in Home Decoration (5). 
The undergraduate course, GA 31S, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines’ Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 

658. Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., CH 207. 
The theory and application of chemical and physical analytical methods to textiles. 

659. Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5). Pr., CH 208. 
Fiber and fabric properties; their dependence upon the chemical structure and molecular 
arrangement within the fiber. yarn and fabric construction, and fabric finishing. 

667. Clothing and Behavior (5). Pr. basic courses in Sociology, Psychology, and 
consent of the instructor. 


Clothing as a factor in the physical, socia land phychological environment of man, his 
response to and use of clothing as an aspect of individual behavior and culture. 


669. Personality Projection Through Clothing (3). Pr., CA 667; FCD 670 or PG 433, 
Psychological processes and theories of personality in relation to clothing-oriented be, 
havior, as supported by research. Emphasis is placed upon the interrelationships among 
the self, the body, and clothing at each development stage of the life cycle. 


699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 
Koquired of all students tinder the Thesis Option in any field. 


Counselor Education (CED) 


Professors Meadows, Head, Grant 
Associate Professors Allen, Donnan, Foy, and Warner 
Assistant Professors Valine and Werner 


Prerequisites. and corequisites in the Department of Counselor Education are experi- 
erice in teaching or other appropriate fields and employment or professional objectives 
leading to nat ed he in public school counseling, rehabilitation counseling, counselor 
education and college student personnel work. CED 621, CED 622, or equivalent, is a 
Prerequisite or Corequisite to advanced study. 
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For Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 


Introduction to Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Emphasizes understanding guidance relationships in the c Not nm to duace 
students majoring in guidance and counseling. = — nis 


Primarily for Graduate Students 
Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5), 


Enables students to develop a 8 hy framework for viewing the inter-relationship of 
uidance and counseling in terms (1) personal and social factors and (2) their place 
na comprehensive program of student personnel work. 

Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (5). 

Counseling process in the rehabilitation setting. Focusing also on the historical develop 

ment, duties, legal background, ethics and the setting. 

Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability I (5). Pr., Permission of Instructor. 

Orientation to medical and adjustment aspects of the disabled individual, Understanding 

and using medical and para ical personnel effectively in the rehabilitation process. 

Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability Mf (5). Pr., CED 623. 

A continuation of CED 623. Focuses on rehabilitation with the chronically disabled 

Vocational Appraisal (5). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent and permission of instructor, 
Appraisal of interest, aptitude, and personality tests used in the process of counseling with 
individuals confronted with vocational decisions. Laboratory practice in test administration, 

scoring. interpretation, and reporting. 

Case Management in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., CED 622 or permission 

of instructor. 

A critical analysis of representative rehabilitation cases, and cave records. Attention is 

focused on process, diagnosis, and provision of services. 

Problems in Guidance (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 

Develops competency in the application of counseling theory and research findings, with 

special emphasis on educational problems, 

Counseling Theory and Practice I (5), Pr. or coreg,, CED 621 or CED 622. 
Presents alternative theoretical strategies of counseling; integrates the concepts of individual 
analysis and the collection and dissemination of educational and occupational information 
with those of counseling; prepares the student for further study of the theoretical and 
practical aspects of counseling. 

Counseling Theory and Practice I (5). Pr., CED 628. 

A continuation of CED 628. 

Group Dynamics in Counseling (5). Pr., CED 621. 

Studies in contemporary theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research 
in group dynamics as it pertains to counseling. 

Group Procedures in Counseling (5). Pr., CED 621, CED 628. 

The history, philosophy, and principles of group counseling and guidance, Includes pertinent 
research, and ihe dynamics of group interaction in counseling settings, 

Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5), Pr. or coreq,, 

CED 621. 

For administrative and guidance personnel Topics discussed inclade principles of adminiy- 
trative practice, role of staff in regard to the guidance program. organizational patterns 
for guidance programs, possible ways of initiating a guidance program, and means of evalua 


tion, 

Analysis of the Individual (5), Pr. or coreq.; CED 621; pr., PG 415. 

Assists teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, undermanding and 
skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information about the pupil as an individual 
and as a member of a group, 

Counseling in the Elementary School (5). Pr. CED 621. 

Counseling and related activities are considered in the scope of pupil personnel activities 
as a developmental process in the elementary «bool, 

Agency Resources and Placement Services in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). 
Pr., CED 622 or permission of instructor, 

Development and utilization of agency resources of salue to the rehabilitation counselor. 
Emphasis is given to placement services and opportunitics in working with the disabled. 
Theories of Vocational Development (5). Pr. CED 621 or permission of in- 
structor. 

Designed to analyze theories of Vocational development with special emphasis on the jntegra~ 
tion and practical application of the theories in counseling, Students are encouraged to 
examine their own career devclopment. in relation to cxisting theory in order that they may 
understand the integral role of career counseling within a total system of career education, 
Information Services in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq,, CED 621 
or CED 622. 

Designed to assist counselors develop an understanding of the educational and occupational 
information service and its relationship to counseling. Emphasis is placed on collection, 
evaluation and dissemination of all forms of carcer (ntormation. Students have an opportun- 


ity to experience the proce’ Of career decision making through the ute of simulated ex- 
peniences. 
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Studies in Education (1-3). Pr. One quarter of graduate study and consent of 
department head, May be repeated for credit not to exceed 3 hours, 


A special problem in administration, supervision, guidance, or higher education using 
research techniques, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit for this course.) 


Supervisory Procedures in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr, AED 670 and 
permission of instructor. 

Vrwedures and practices specific to the supervision of rehabilitation counselor and counse- 
lor-related services to rehab litation agencies, 

Planning and Program Development in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Permis- 
sion of instructor. 

Trends in program development, planning, and evaluation of research and theoretical 
behing in the area. A comprehensive study of research and demonstration projects in 
rehabilitation counseling, 

Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-5), Pr, Permission of instructor, 

Provides for advanced graduate students and profewors to purnue cooperatively selected 
concepts and theoretical farmuations. 

Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr., Permission of the instructor; 
may be repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, onthe job experiences in 
a «tool, college, or other appropriate setting. These experiences will he accompanied by 
regularly scheduled. on-campus discussion periods, desigaed to provide positive evaliation 
and analysis of the field experience, 

Counseling Programs in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621. 

Emphasizes the integration of counseling functions within the total student personnel 
program in higher education, legal and ethical aspects of counavling and student personnel 
work, and communication problems between groups Within the institution and community, 
College Student Development; Implications For Counseling and Student Per 
sonnel Work (5). Pr, TED 663. 

Pmphasizes the developmental characteristics of college students, student culture and 
environment, student movement, research concerning the diversity of college student 
popalations and implications for counseling and student personnel programs. 

Research and Evaluation in Counseling (5). Pe, FED 661 and permission of 
the instructor. 


Measurement, appraisal, and evaluation of a broad range of objectives in counseling and 
guid Pmphasis on criteria, techniques and research procedures necessary to evaluate 
rounselor programs. 


Practicum in Area of Specialization, Credit to be arranged, Pr., Permission of 
major professor. No more than 10 hours of practicum credit may be earned at 
the Master's level. 


The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with 
emphasis on the application of coneepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous counme 
work. 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 








Economics and Geography (EC) (GY) 


Professors Chastain, Richardson, Ritland, Kern, Kincey, Kloatz, und Steele 


Associate Professors Boston, Hale, and Street 
Assistant Professors Stanaland, Head, Bagwell, Bellante, Bushey, Dorman, 
Greene, Icenogle, Jackson, Lacy, and Whitten 
Instructors Dison and Sherling 


Economics (EC) 


Economies I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. : 

Feonomic principles with emphasis upon the macro-cconamic aspects of the national economy. 
Economics U (5), Pr., EC 200, 

A continuation of eccenemic principles with emphasis upon micro-economic aspects of 
the economy. 

Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3), General elective. 


The social and cconomic develppments which lead to and help toward an understanding 
present dav American society, 
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Description of Courses 


Labor Economics (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 


A theoretical and institutional examination of the tabor market, Including wage theories, 
unionism. the cconomic of collective bargaining, and problems of insecurity 


Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 200 or AS 202, junior standing. 


Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, foreign exchange 
and commercial banking with relation tw the Federal Reserve System. 


American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200, and junior standing. 
Selected industries, emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, organization and 
operation. 

Labor Legislation (5). Pr., EC 350 or EC 445 and junior standing, 

Analysis of background, content, and significance of industrial relations, wage and hour, 
and selected social security laws. 

industrial Relations (5). kr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Analysis of Icgistation, collective bargaining, union-management cooperation, and economic 
conmd.tions bearing upon employer-employee relations. 


Business Cycles (5). Pr. EC 200 and junior standing. 
The causation of economic cycles, their measurement and proposed means of control. 


Intermediate Microeconomics (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

‘The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and distribution of Income among 
the factors of production, 

Comparative Economic Systems (5), Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 


An analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Captalism, Socialism, and Communism, 


Economics of Growth and Development (5), Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 
Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with consideration 
of appropriate policies for both underdeveloped and advanced economics. 

History of Economic Thought (5), Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

The development of economic ideas, principles, and systems of analysis from early times to 
the present. 

Social Control of Industry (5), Pr, EC 202 and junior standing. 


‘The economic effects of the control of industry by governmental agencies, Emplasis will 
be on the welfare aspeets of government regulations. 


Intermediate Macro-economics (5). Pr. EG 200 and junior standing, 

The measurement of natural outpat, with income and employment theory, general equilib: 
rium theory, and theories of interest, investment, and consumption, 

Economic History of Europe (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Economic contributions of the medieval period; mereantilism; laissez-faire development in 
aericoliones, jodustey, transportation, trade, amd banking, 

Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Development of the economic institutions, growth of indwatries, pewional spectlization. 
and foluint of government 10 business enterprise from the Colonial period to the present. 
Regional Economic Development (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Analytical discussion of the principles asoelated with the regional development of a na- 
tional economy. Emphasis is on the problems of lagging regions and on the experience 
of the Cnited States, 

Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr, MH I6L or equivalent, AS 202 or EC 
202 or equivalent, and EC 274 or equivalent, and junior standing, 

Formihiion of Elementary Roonomit mitels using Economic Pheory and Mathematio with 
fertile basic aastomptions ar axioms, Muthematiaal tools used in Feonomic Analysis, 

ry Theory and Policy (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 360. 

vie Menetars theory amd polies. Attoution given to empirical studles. Substantial 
Yeung from cogil Muirce’es fe tured, 

Economics of Multi-Level Government (5), Pr. EC 202 and junior standing. 
Dink with the neods and resources of state aod local (including special district) gevern- 


Mens Analyees the relatiowships between the various levels of tavation, bond issues 
aml spemiiog af Pedleral government, 


Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

fhe problems faced Ds governmental unity in raming aod spending funds efficiently are 
discaased from the historical, institutional, and cconomie pointe of view. The course 
uttempes to relaie fiscal policy toe monetary policy as government secks LO promote stability 
and grown, 

International Economics (5). Pr., EC 451 and junior standing, or permission of 
instructor, 

An examination of che pare theory aod monetary aspects of international trade, 
Mathematical Economics (5). MH 161, EC 451, and EC 456. 


An tntrahaction to mathematial methods io Eounomics Fandamental propositions of 
micho and macre economic theery are derived mathematically. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
National Income and Capital Accumulation (5), Pr, EC 456 and graduate 
standing of consent of the instructor. 
An advanced study of general equilibrium theory with emphasis on the theories of ie 
terest, investment, aod comamption. 


Value and Distribution (5). Pr. EC 451 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 

Positive omtent and limitations of modern theories of value. wages, rents, and profits, 
Regional and Urban Economics (3), Graduate standing and consent of instructor. 
The economic forces involved in planning a dynamic urban region: the principles of and 
applications for regional economic motels: the role of «quantitative models of urban 
development in metropolitan policy-making. (Cross listed as URP 607.) 

Theory of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr, EC 350 and EC 451 or permission 
of instructor, 

fnetodes advanced study of varions theories of wage determination and of theories and 
empirical stities of helweor staple ated tveebi lity 

Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

for those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic problema, 
Advanced History of Economic Thought (5), Pr., EC 454 or consent of instructor, 
The development of economic thought with emphasis upon Classical and Neo-Classical 
authors aod their erftics, he contributions of each writer are examined in the economic 
contes: from which they emetged and their influence on economic thought and national 
policy considered, 

Seminar in Money and Banking (5), Pr., EC 360 and consent of instructor. 
Goals, procedures, and achievement, in attaining monetary objectives at bome and abroad, 
Special emphasis is given to published research results, 

Seminar in Public Finance (5). Pr. EC 360, EC 465, and graduate standing or 
convent of instructor, 

a and principles of public finance at an adsanced level wiih special emphasis on 
incall policy, 

International Economics and Finance (5). Pr. EC 471. 

Advanced foreign ade theory and balance of payments analysis, exchange rates, capital 
movements, financial institutions, Current problems in international finance. 

Special Problems (1-5), 

Variable content in the economics urea, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 


Quantitative Methods (EC) 


Business and Economics Statistics 1 (5). Pr, MH 151, MI 161 or equivalent and 
EC. 200 of AS 202. 

Freqneney distribution and time series analysis; index aumbers: probability; binomial and 
normal distributions: introduction to statistical inference 

Quality Control (3). Pr., EC 274. 

Methods of assuring quality through commodity and process control. Koonomie accepunee 
Plans. control charts. ise of correlation and other statistical methods io tality control. 
Business and Economic Statistics I (5), Pr, junior standing und EC 274 or 
equivalent. . 
Probability distributions including the Moisson and “1 distribution: advanced time series 
analysis. chi square; moltiple and partial correlation: statistical decision. theory. 
Quantitative Methods of Economics and Business (5). Pr., junior standing and 


1 274. 






Quantitative methods and thelr application in prxluction and disteitution problems of 
business. 


GRADUATE COURSES , 
Business Research (5). Pr. EC 474, and graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 
Uhe theoty and practice of research through the matl survey, the personal pierview, study 


of documents and observation. The analysis and presentation of research findings will 
stressed. 


Econometrics (5), Pr.. EC 451, EC 474, EC 446 or EC 465, AS 460. 

Application of mathematic: and statistical methods to the problems of ceonomic analysis. 
Econometric models of the economy as a whole and of individual sectors will be consrdered, 
Business and Economic Statistics II (5). Pr., EC 474, or equivalent. 

Design of experiments; analysis of variance and covariance; fitting of Gomperts and other 
krowth curves; selected nonparametric statistical methoxds. 
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Managerial Statistics (5). Pr. EC 474 or EC 475. 


Application of classical and Bayesian statistical decision theory in Use solution of manage- 
ment problems. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Geography (GY) 


Principles of Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seniors except with consent 
of instructor. 


Man and his work in relation to the Earth ! . ' » eh 
cay Letina gyi eP — 0 arth as a planet, location, climate, land forms, water 
Weather and Climate (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Weather and climate, their causes and controls, Characteristics and distribution of world 
climates with their economic and social effects. 


Economic Geography (5). Pr. GY 102 or sophomore standing. 
Distribution and environmental relations of man's principal economic activities. 
Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (5). General elective. Pr., junior standing, 


‘The interaction between the natural-physical environment and the int ic ivi 
- pet Ls Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and onal: poten 
Geography of the Soviet Union (5). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

the piiysical and human geography of the U.S. S. R, and its role in international affairs. 
Geography of South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A regional survey of economic and social developments, resources and products, 
Geography of North America (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Humarreuse regions, resources, social and economic developments will be studied. 
Geography of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The influences of climate, surface features, and natural resources on the distribution of 
peoples, their industries and routes of trade. Consideration will be given to cach country 
within its regional setting and to the relationship of Europe to the remainder of the world, 
Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Climate, topography, and natural resources and their influence upon the dingithution of 
peoples, their industries and commerce. 


Geography of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The principal regions of Africa with particular emphasis on the areas and citttics of 
greater economic and international importance. 

Cartography (5). Pr., junior standing or permission of the instructor. 
Techniques of map construction, with attention given to both the drafting and interpreta- 
tion of maps and other graphic presentations. 

Development of Geographic Thought (5), Pr., junior standing and GY 102 or 
consent of instructor. 

The development of modern geographic thinking with special attention to the methodology 
emploved in the selence of geography. 

Physical Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing, 

paleo elements of physical geography. Soil, water, minerals, flora and fauna will be 
atihed, 

Cultural Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The inffvence of physiographic factors in the social, economic and political development 
of people and states. 

World Resources and their Utilization (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The world’s principal natural resources are studied primarily from the geographic point of 
view (location, transportation, topography, water supply, power sources, climate, ete.), 


Geography of Alabama (5), Pr., junior standing, 

The geographic characteristics of the State. 

Urban Geography (5). Pr., junior standing and GY 102 or permission of 
instructor. 


‘The location, character, and growth of urban centers, with special attention to their interior 
patterns of land use and cultural development. 


Geography of Manufacturing (5). Pr., junior standing or permission of the 
instructor, 
World manufacturing regions with emphasis on the United States. Location pattern of 
selected industries will be examined from the standpoint of location theory. 

GRADUATE COURSES 
Geography Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of problems in geography. 
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Educational Media (EM) 


Assistant Professor Hug, Head 
Associate Professors Miller and Robinson 
Assistant Professors Beilke, Klontz, and) Wright 
Instructors Abney, Anthony, Cobb, Knight, Nemsik, and Shaw 


The instructional program of the Department of Educational Media includes: 
(1) courses Jeading to certification as a school librarian, (2) courses leading to 
certification as a media specialist, and (3) electives for students majoring or 
minoring in other arcas. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

40. Learning Resources (4). Pr., junior standing. 
Identifying aad utilizing criteria for the selection of media; attention to unique coniiba- 
tiom of particular media; production of learning materials, 

410. Media for Children (4), Pr, junior standing. 
Examination and evaluation of ‘printed and other types of materiale in view of their 
relevance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of clementary achonl 
childcen, Study oof scledion aids, principles, and criteria for selecting: materials, 

415, Media for Young Adults (4). Pr., junior standing, 
Study and ovatoution of books and other media in celation to the interests, needs, and 
abilities of cum odules 

4§0. Reference Materials and Services (4). 
Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for learning rewurce centers. Introduction 
to research methods seeded in locating information to support the curriculum of the school, 

440. Organization and Administration of Media Centers (4). Pr., junior standing, 
EM 400, 
Basic organization of books, von-book materials, and services for effective use in media 
centers, Administering the bodget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of 
materials for use, creulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and 
instruction in the uxe of media are considered, 

450, Classification and Cataloging of Media (4). Pr., junior standing, EM 400, 410, or 
415, 430, and 440, 
Priniples and procedures of classifving and cataloging books and other printed miterialy, 
filmstrips, recordings, and community resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal 
system s clawification, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 
are studio 

470. Cybernetic Principles of Learning Systems (4). Pr., junior standing. 
The organization of mediated instruction into learning systems designs utilizing feedback 
control and modification, Includes implications for instructional strategies fortied ty 
function in the contineous progress school with special emphasis on the media center. 

195. Practicum: in Media Services (1-10) (May be repeated for credit not to exceed 
10 hours). Pr, junior standing, EM 450. 


Trovktes students with supervised experience in various work settings with emphasis on 
the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in presions coune work, 








GRADUATE COURSES 


600. Technology in Education (4). Pr. EM 400 or its equivalent, or consent of 
department head, 

Theor. preblens. procedures, and stimdirds in the atiliaition of rvechnology, 

605. Modes of Mediated Instruction (4), Pr., EM 600. 

Development and fitegnuion of media inte learning prescriptions. Emphasis iy on the 
asigiing of media ina total systems approach to curriculum building. 

620. Principles of Media Services (4). Pr., EM 600. a, ae 
Place god finetion Of media series in the American educational aystiem. Historical 
development of learnime resources centers: media services to teachers and pupils as an 
integral part of the school program: standards and administrative policion are lone loaded, 


625. Problems in the Administration of Media Services (4). Pr., EM 6AM), 
Corrent problems relating to an effective progem of media services, Faperiences inelvite 
Problem identification and eesofution in the Gekl 

630. Information Resources in the School and Community (4). Pr, EM 600, 
Community rolations: Wistorical backgroud, current trends; probleme and programs of 
service: relation to public and rapt library extension service; selection of materials on the 
basis of community god curriculum needs; book liste and exhibiu. Experiences include 
Observation. visitations and feldwork. 

646. Studies In Education (1-3). Pr, one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 
Special problems aa they relate to fostractional design media. and/or media service, 
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Seminar in Educational Media (1-10). May he repeated for credit not to cxceed 
10 hours. Pr., permission of department head. 


Special problems formulated around stidenty area of speeubization designed to cna 
stidents in an intensive study and analysis of problems tdenrified 


Research in Educational Media (5), Pr, 36 hours in Media aud professional 
education. 
Analysis and review of research with an emphasis on the individual's research needs, 


Evaluation of Media Programs (2-5). Pr., permission of department head. 
An intensive study of factors contributing ta effective organizational contigurations bx 
periences include participation in evaluation of field programs. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors Honnell, C. Carroll, Graff, Hacussermann, 
Lowry, "hillips, and Russell 
Associate Professors Irwin, Head, Barnes, Boland, Feaster, Gross, Nagle, 
Nichols, Rogers, and Slagh 
Assistant Professors Albritton, Amoss, B. Carroll, James 
Tostructors Lrving, Youngblood 


Introduction to Electrical Engineering (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The electrical engineer and) bis contriinitiogs to sectety: the digital computer ax an Flee 
trical Fagineerning tool: programming solutions to typical Plectrieal Pagincernng problems 
Timesharing and Terminal Systems (2). Pr., none. 

An introduction to time-shared computer systems. remote terminals, terminal languages, aid 
sistem applicutions, 

Electronic Devices (3). Pr., EE 262. 

The secoml of three coumes in clectrieal sciences; emphasis on electronics. 
Combinational Logic Circuits (3). Pr., junior standing, or consent of instructor. 


Boolean algeben and special forms of Boolean expressions logic, logic elemenis, and logical 
(isin, oomber esters, intratuction to cates and computer cloments 


Computer Organization and Assembly Programming (3), Pr. EE 322. 
Intraduction to assembly language programming and computer operation; assembler, load 
ers. system library, and principles of machine language programming. Students mun their 
own programs On a general-purpose: computer. 

Sequential Machines (3). Pr., EE $22. 

Models of sequential systems; complercly and incompletely specified sequentunl circuits; 
Mealy Moore transformation, introduction to asychirenous machines. 

Logic and Computing Systems Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., EE 324 or concurrently, 
Students perform experiments on digital logie simulator which ithustrate combinational logic 
design, counters, adders, shift registers. amd other hasiv logic unite, 

Error Detecting and Correcting Codes (5). Pr., EE 322, MH 266. 


Pitts checks, Dhami codes, pahoovmint codes atl codes whieh detect bursty, applica 
tiows to digital svstert. 


State-Space Systerm Analysis (3). Pr, EE 362, MH 266. 

Statespace analysis of linear physical systems including digital computer solution of system 
equations. 

Network Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 262. 


Topological propertios ef networks: the single stormge element cironit: the phaser and. the 
frequency (domi: magnetically coupled efroits: polypiiase checuits: Owen networks 


Linear Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 361. 

Fourier series; Fourier transforms; Laplice cnansforms, stabilin, analogous systems, 
Electronics I (4). Pr., EE 273, EE 361. 

Semiconductors; principles of clectronic devices. including integrated Cirauley, design of low 
frequency electronic cireuits 

Electronics If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 372, EE 362. 

High frequeney limitations of electronic devices; frequency response: feedback; design of 
high frequeney and feedback clectronic cirenits, 

Electromagnetic Devices (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 5. Pr., EL 273. 


The third of tiee courses in clecttical sciences; omphasin on cleetromechanion, laboratory 
A pertmnentation tnehides instrumentation, cireuit. ¢loerroniis and clectramechanos 
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Electromechanical Energy Conversion (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 381. Coreq,, 
EE 382. 

A coordinated trearment of the processes, devices and systems associated with electromechinical 
energy conversion; the performance characteristics and application of transformers, de ma: 
chines, synchronous machines. and induction motors, 

Electromagnetics 1 (3). Pr., PS 222. 

Sealur amd vector fields: the electrostatic Geld: Che magnetostatic field; Maxwell's equations; 
Dounmlary conditions. 

Electromagnetics H (4). Pr., EE 391, 

Enerey atl power relations for the electromagnetic field; time varying fields; pline waves; 
theory and application of guided waves, 

Electromagnetics U1 (4). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 392. 

Contituation of guided waves fotraduetion to radiating systems: coordiqated laboratory 
dlemonatra tions and Cx pPcriments, 

Tntroduction to Acoustics and Noise Control (5). Pr. MH 265, or consent of 
instructor. 

Acoustica! terminology aad units; acoustic wave equation; propagation of sound waves; 


beychoacoustica; microphones and loudspeakers; basi sound measurements and analysis: 
noise control. 


Electrical Properties of Materials (3). Pr EE 393, PS 420, 
Studies of the clectrical properties of material with emphasis on semiconductors. 


Physical Electronics (3). Pr. EE 412. 


Phesical priiciples af electrical and eclectrome devices. 


Digital Computer Architecture (3). Pr. EE 324, 

Sequence generators, counters, arithmetic units, memory systems, interfaces and 1/0 devices, 
machine (structions and system operation, 

Fault Diagnosis of Digital Systems (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE $24 or concurrently, 
Tault testing for combinational and sequential logic circuits, Gilt models, test generation, 
fot experiment design and application, diagnosis of logic systems, implications in cesiga. 
Digital Computing Systems (3). Pr, EE 422. 


Digits) computers currently in use, minkomputerm, future generation eninputers, system 
designs for science and business, microsmininiesaition, 


Computer Applications in Electrical Engineering (3). Pr, MIM 266, EE 201. 

time domain analysis of deterministic systems, digital computer representation of analog 
syetertis, dilferciee conutions, appliotions of aamericl integation. computational methods 
for procewine condom data, 

Systems Programming and Operating Systems (3). Pr., EE 424, 1E 485, 
Overall struc ture of maliprogramming ane tiprocessiog systems. Procedure Topher 
Hon, poratiotism, mutual exclosion, synachroniseion, process Communitation, switching com 
trol enor management. ame Tenement, protection, rewoinee atlorathon. aod pauceunatic 
wepecis ol opening systems, 

Compiler Construction (3). Pr., EE 427. 

Review of language stroctures, system proguiis, and storage allocation, Compilation of 
“atetieniy aod expressions. Compiler organization, avmbel tables, scamming. objet code 
Reneration. iagnostics, code optimization, compiler writing languages, and bootstrapping. 
Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA). Pr., EE 424, EE 323, and consent of in- 
structor. 

Sclected students propose. construct und demonstrate spect purpaw digital Hardware devices 
Vstint stateool tite art lok modules and ener lioness control computer und ocripherals 
Analog Computers (i). Lee. 2, Lab, §, Pr, EE 279 and junior standing, 
Compote: pregmmining ineldinge tome and omy tinnde sealing: computer solution of fnew 
nen Tirta paeeke differenti erie; Simitition of carious ope cat plasioal «nem 
Automatic Feedback Control Systems (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE $62. 


Praoster fictions, nowt locos plots: Neat amd) Bexte dlineaime compemation, 
Introduction to Modern Control Theory (3). Pr. EE 452. 
Describing functions; phase plane: sampled alate systems) sGite apace. 


Automatic Control Lostrumentation (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 3. Pr EE 452. 


Seraors tad tranadvcers; moduhitor aod demoduluters: for ae cennrel systems: power 
amplifiers: sorcetive networks prime mover. 


Introductory Network Synthesis (5). Pr, EE 362 and junior standing. 


Totraxduetion to the Vithests af pasine networks, with emphasis ou dristog point functions, 
Advanced Cirenit Analysis (5). Pr, EE 362 and junior standing. 


serie Ahlysts ot eirenitss network parimeters: three and four terminal newworks: specil 
. 


Communicition Theory (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr, EE 473. 


Spectral unatveis; amplitude, angle, ond prise omtelition and demodulation technijaes, 
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473. 


474. 
483. 


485. 


486. 


4M). 


4M. 


495. 


496. 


601. 


610. 


612. 


620. 


621. 


oo 


a 


625. 


625. 


628. 


Description of Courses 


Communication Systems (3). Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 

Impedance matching; filtering; transmitters and receivers; telemetry: radar: image trans 
Mission; lasers. 

Integrated Electronics (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 373 and junior standing, 

1 operational amplifiers; linear analog systema; non-linear analog systema; 1C logic families. 
Introduction to Power Engineering (3). Pr., EE 383. 

Components of power systems, control of power and frequency, control of voltage and re- 
uctive power, load flow and fault analysis. 

Power System Analysis (3). Pr., EE 483 or consent of instructor. 

Symmetrical components and fault analysis, protective relaying. power system stability, 
multimachine power systems. 

Direct Energy Conversion (3). Pr., EE 381, EE 391, ME 301, or consent of in- 
structor. 

Fundamentals and energy considerations; thermoelectric devices: photovoltaic devices: ther 
mionic devices; magnetohydrodynamic power generation; batteries and fuel cells; ecological 
considerations. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more tnan one quarter. 


Electromagnetic Propagation (3). Pr, EE 393 and junior standing. 

Principles of wave propagation in communication systems; study of propagation mades; 
introduction to interaction of clectromagnetic waves and plasmas. 

Microwaves (3). Pr., EE 392 and junior standing. 

Analysis of distributed systems including waveguides and cranamision lines; generation and 
detection of microwave energy! coordinated laboratory experiments and demonstracions 
Antennas (3). Pr., EE 393 and junior standing. 


Analysis of radiating systems, to include individual radiators and antenna arrays; impedances 
in radiating system design: antenna performance measurement rechniqies; coordinated 
laboratory experiments and demonstrations. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Linear Analysis (5). 


Methods of analysis, the exponential forcing function, Fourier series, Fourier transform. 
Laplace transform, and superposition integrals, Complex variables and counter integration 
Advanced Topics in Electrical Power Systems (5). Pr., EE 601, EE 485, or con- 
sent of instructor. 

Power system transients, economic dispatch, Optimum operation of power systema, HVDC, 
the governor-exciler-generator watem. 

Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5). Pr. EE 601, 
Dynamic eyations of motion of cleetromechanical sstems; the generalived rotating electro- 
mechanical energy converter; dynamics of systems, the nem symmetrical machine. 
Nondeterministic Systems Analysis (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Applications of probabilinn, camiom Variables. and stuchastie processes tn Elearical brut 
noering. 

Switching Theory (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

Number wetems. Boolean Algebra, combinational logic, minimivation and decomposition 
of awitthing fonctionx, NAND and NOR syothests. bilateral networks. notredHetion 
threshold bait, Gool-detection ant oumerical methods in combinatorics. 

Finite State Machines (5). Pr. EE 621. 


Svochronous spoeotial circuits amd teritive getworks. Haile state modeling. stite equivalence 
lune miimivaton. tnoamplotel specified machines. sonehmonaus sequential chnenite, 
f osergeutiah arta fines 


Coding Theory (3), Pr, EE 621. 

Error dewetion and correction, linear caxtey, evelic codes, KOCH codes, coding: bounds, «hilt 
tegister sequences, amd coding systems, 

Fault Detection in Combinational Logic Circuits (3). Pr. EE 621, 

Fault tests for combinational cireuite with and without Gin-out, test derivation techniqiies, 
fault testing for redundant cirenits, test length bounds, implications in designing logic 
cirenity, 

Digital Computer Architecture 1 (3). Pr., EE 621. 

Stroctures for the central digital compnter are studied, arithmetic unity, machioe langnuge 
declers, data bus devices, memory orgunivation, introduction ta parallel procewors, try 
coune ts hardware oriented. 

Digital Computer Architecture LU (3). Pr, EE 626, 

Development of software systems, operating systems, interpreters, awemblers, and other 
translators, monitors, data file organization and management, intreduaion to compilers, 
this course emphasizes the impact of software on hardware design. 


Digital Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA). Pr, EE 621 or equivalent. 
Selected students design and tneadboard a simple stored program computer, the design 


includes: hardware implementations of CRU, memory, 1/0, and control wait; an awembly 
language amd translator te machine cade is alse completed 
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640. Digital Computing Systems (8). Pr, EE 621. 
Present and next generation digital computers; minicomputers, multiprocessor, business 
and scientific oriented models; diverse uses of digital computers today, future trends anc 
applications for digital compaoters. 


(42. Fault-Tolerant Computing (3). Pr, EE 625. 
Architecture and design of lault-tolerant computer systems using protective redundancy for 
fault masking amt aofomatic repaity fault location and diagnosis; hardware and software 
techniques foc the recovery from errors; estimation of the retiabiliny, availability, and related 
parameter of Taulttolerant systema, 

643. Computer Software Development (3), Pr. EE 627. 
Programming systems and hinguages, intervetive systems, philewophy of eperating systems, 
aed program imeriiees, probleme in data management, software maintenance amt 
reliabilny 

644, Theory of Compilers (3). Pr., EE 627, 
Formal properties of grammars, syntactic analysis, loxical analysis, anatytical modeting. 
macro generators, code selection, hard-wired compilers, and extensible languages are typical 
topics studied, 


646. Pattern Recognition (3). Pr, EE 621. 
Correlation methods, discriminant analysis, maximum likelihood decisions, minimax tech- 
niques, perception like algorithms, feature extractions, preprocessing. clustering and non. 
supervised learning. 

647. Digital Filter Theory (3). Pr., EE 682. 
Digital Alter transfer function synthesis, digital equivalents for anmlog filters, optimal 
digital filters, non-linear filtering. the effects of signal amplitude quantization. 


648. Digital Filtering Applications (3). Pr., EE 647. 
Mechanization of digital filters by hybrid methods, digital computers, and EST time 
shuring and niogeawitching to improve filter performence; applications in control system, 
speech processing, madar tracking, and spectral analysis and synthesis. 

650-651-652. Electromagnetic Theory and Applications LILIUM (5-5-5). Pr., consent of 
instructor, 
A Uiree comme sequence for students specializing in clectromagnetics, 


653. Antennas (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
Adsanced treatment of radiating systems 

656. Network Synthesis (5). Pr, EE 601. 
Two-terminal puwsive tetworks: properties, realizability, ant principles of wnthesis Con 
ventionw! and moderns Glen svnetheris. 

658. Advanced Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Acotetic wave equation aod) propagation of sound waves; aweonusticnl trinsducen, fasten 
mentation; room acoustios pavcboitcoustios; special toples in noise conmtrah 

670, Information Theory (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Signal dewriptions: apectral representation; ouidom variables und processes, intormation 
Measures: channel models coding theorems. 

671-672. Communication Theory Ll (3-3), Pr 
Meal ropresentation; Opuimam receiver pringiy 
portant channel motels and meohulution tec hohyues, 

675-674, Communication Electronics 1-11 (3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
RY orouitry: impedance matching networks: oxciliters; mixers; troclulatons; detectors; KE 
amplificr: high frequency devices; intogrited sobsystems: testing aad measuring Hechniqgues 
in RE avetem, 

675-676, Analog Electronic Circuits Lil (3-3). Pr. consent of instructor, 
Analvaix, design, and application of discrete and integuited electronic devices tn anton 
tirewices.  Atmpl s wctive Glters: (ntegraton: multipliers: dividers: loge rithetie converters 
ete. Speed capability and ooise considentions, 

677-678. Electronic Switching Circuits L-11 (3-3). Pr., consent of instructor, 
Analysis, design, and application of discrete and integrated electronic devices in switching 
circnions, Wave shapping: integrated circuit logic families gating; wave menerariony counnhnr; 
Himing: memory; ett. 

679. Advanced Solid State Electronics (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Thwory of solid state devices. Pheory and operation of new elecuronic devices. 


680. Directed Reading in Electrical Enginecring. Credit to be arranged. 
GRI-GR2-683. Automatic Control Theory LILI (5-3-3). Pr, consent of instructor, 


Advanced analysis and design of control systems, including modern apd chissiont control 
theory as applicd to tinear, nonlinear, Continous, anid discrete syste, 


690. Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be Gaken more than one quarter, 


691-492-693. Advanced Automatic Control Theory LILIEE (3-3-3). Pr, consent of in 


atructor, 
Optimal qourret theory for detorminitic and non deterministic systems: optimal tinear filter 
theory. trolern sabilite theory 








consent of instructor, 
+ chanel capacity; coded systems, im 
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Description of Courses 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken sore than one 
quarter. 


Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Elementary Education (EED) 
Professors Coss, Mead, Ellisor, and Newell 


Associate Professors Cadenhead, English, and Roughton 
Assistant Professors Allen, Jensen, Justice, Noland, and Wright 


kach of these courses, 102, 103, 104, 301, 302, 303, 401, 402, and 403, applies to 


the following areas of the school program; (A) Early Childhood Education, (B) Ele- 
mentary Education, (C) Special Education-Mental Retardation, (D) Special Educa- 
tion-Behavior Disturbance, 


102, 


103. 
104, 


Orientation 


Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Helps transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to 
understand teacher education and teaching ax 4 profession, 


Orientation for Freshmen (1). 

Helps [retiman io planning their professional careers, 

Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 

Required of all students completing the ‘Veacher Kdueation Vrogram, Orientation to the 


total Laboratory Experiences Program in the School of Pduewion with specific attention 
ta the orientation and initiation of the Pre Tear hing Field Fxperience Vrogram, 


Reading Improvement 


Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students. 


$10. 


500. 


301. 


302. 


303. 


"$20. 


396. 


401. 


Reading Improvement (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective, 
Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their reading skills. Each stu 


dent's present degree of reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program structured to his 
individual needs is planned and conducted, 


Curriculum and Teaching 
Undergraduate 
Fundamentals of Reading Instruction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Designed to develop competencies in teaching reading skills. Readiness, word recognition, 
and comprehension will be stressed. 

Curriculum 1; Reading and Other Language Arts; Music and Related Arts (10). 
Lec, 8, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, EED 300; coreq., FED 214. 

Skills, techniques, and materials in the language arty curriculum, and the musical and 
rhythmic activity program in the content of laboratory experiences with children, 
Curriculum 1; Reading and Other Language Arts (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr., junior 
standing, EED 300. 

For students who have completed the creative expression partion of this course at another 
fostitution, 

Curriculum 1; Musie and Related Arts (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Pr., junior standing. 
For students who have completed the language arts portion of this course at another in 
stitution. Muesical, rhythmic. and artistic activity program in the context of laboratory ex- 
periences with children, 

Curriculum for Early Childhood Education (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr. junior 
Standing, coreq., FED 214. 

Communication acts appropriate for children ages four through eight, Laboratory wetivinies 
to be coordinated by the Department of Elementary Fducation and Fomily and Child 
Development, will include observation and participation with children in the University 
Child Study Genter, Head Start programs. and public «x hools. 

Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Lee, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., consent of instructor. 
An elective for Elementary Education or Music Education students. “The design of curricuhe 
and waching strategie: in gules Ket; includes laboratury experieme with children in a public 
school, 

Curriculum Uf; Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. 
Pr., junior standing, coreq., FED $20. 

Developing cnderstandings. <kills, and attitudes in dhe clomentary mathematio: and science 


(natoral and seal) curnculam with emphasis ou labormtry experiences and whe tise and 
tomtructond of learning material 


402, 


403. 


420, 


425, 


450, 


455. 


459, 


461. 


474. 


496. 


497. 


621, 


623. 


624, 
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Gurriculuin Hy Mathematics and Natural Science (6). Lee, 5, Lab, 4, Pr, junior 
standing. 

For those student. whe bawe cotupleted the social acme portion of this coume at another 
Seuntrbsitienes, 

Curneulum IE Soctal Science (4), Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


for Ciewe stidledie who lave completed the manhemarics and science portion of this course 
“another (ostioutin, 


Curriculum for Early Childhood Education If (10), Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr, EED 
S20, coreg, FED 320, 

Sochal and natural science experiences in the environment of children ages four through 
ch Laboratory activities. to be coordinated by the Departments of Elementary Education, 
and Family and Child Development, will include observation and participation with chil- 
drew ut the University Child Study Center, Head Start programs, and public schools. 
Professional Internship in Elementary School (15). Pr., Sr. standing, Admission 
fo Teacher Education prior to Internship, appropriate professional courses. 
(A) Early Childhood Education (B) Elementary Education. 

(For description, sce Professional Internship in School of Education Section.) 
Analysis of Elementary Instructional Strategies (3). Pr., Professional Internship 
Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 

Patterns of elementary curriculum and organization for instruction, including the analysis 
of previous and current laboratory Sxpericnees in educition, Attention given to imple- 
mentation of ayttem'’s approach in students area of specialization. 


Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr, EED 
420 and Professional Internship. 

Curriculum and organization of carly childhood programs are evaluated, Previous and cur 
rent laboratory experiences are related to current trends in early childhood education, 
Laboratory activities will be coordinated by the faculties in the Departments of Elementary 
belicition, and Family and Child Develapment, 

Independent Study (110). Designed to enable students to pursue topics of special 
interest in depth in Elementary Education. May be repeated for credit not 
to exceed LO hours, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5). Pr, junior stand- 
ing and teaching experience or consent of department head. 
Principles of reading instruction within the settings of the areas of child development, 
learning theories, individual differences, the role ot reading in the total school and com. 
munity environment, aml ecsamination of current reading materials. 
Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr., 
junior standing and teaching experience or consent of department head. 
Av examination of problem areas of effective reading inaruction in grades one through 
nine, Emphasis on phonetic word attack skills, comprehension, vocabalary building aod 
the tie of supplementary materials in the reading program, 
Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., poser standing. 
to give the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge of 
Mie. Appropriate maicrigh, adapted to social and ormsical interests of children, are 
studivd aod evaluated, 
Organization of Elementary School Music (3), Pr, junior standing and EED 303 
or TED 423. 


Theor and development of the misic progean ty the clementiry schoot 


Graduate 
The Early Childhood Education Program (3-10), Pr., Bachelor's degree, 
Corriculum, teaching-learning proces, materials, and facilities appropriate for young children 
Wil be studied in a laboratory environment, 
Current Trends in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr., EED 620 or Bachelor's 
degree in Early Childhood Education. 
An investigution of developments, issues, and trends in early childhood education curriculum, 
Seminar in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr., EED 621, May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 


Copemiponary problems in early childhood education. Intensive study in areas of interest 
and need. 


Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr., EED 621. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 


Integration of theory and practice which enables the student to test within the school 
environment appropriute teaching earning programs, 


Research in Early Childhood Education (5), Pr. EED 621. 


Review, anulysis, aod interpretation of research in areas of carly childhuxxt education, 


284 
625. 


641. 


642. 


646. 


19. 


657. 


Deseviption of Courses 


Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr., permission of major professor. 
May be repeated for it not to exceed 15 hours. 


Provides gradtute students with supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school, college, or 
other appropriate setting. These experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled, 
on-campus discussion periods, designed co provide positive evaluation and analysts of field 
experiences. 


Diagnostic Procedures in Reading (5). Pr., EED 461 or consent of department 


Administration, scoring and interpretation of specific reading tests to determine causes of 
reading disability, Formal and informal evaluation procedures for regular and remedial 
classrooms, Screening tests for contributing factors to reading disability. Analysis and 
implication for correction of reading difficulties. 

Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. EED 641 or consent 
of department head. 

Appropriate individual aod group techniques for correcting deficiencies and practice in 
continuing evaluation of reading difficulties, Use of equipment and ataterials with children 
having reading problems. 

Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 

A research problem will be selected in consultation with the professor who will supervise 
ic The probican should contribute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior 
to 1960 excludes eredit in this course.) 

The Elementary School Program (5). 

Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the modern clementary school. Attention 
given to implications of research and theory for the total elementary school program. 
Seminar in Elementary Education. 3-10 hours. May be repeated for credit not 
to exceed 10 hours. 

Critical analysis and evaluation in elementary educetion with emphasia on improving the 
instructional program. An opportunity to do intensive study on selected topics, 
Directed Individual Study in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5). 
Pr., EED 642 or consent of department head. 

Clinical experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas, Also clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading problems, 

Individualizing Instruction in Elementary Schools (5). 


Analysis of programs for individualizing instruction. Fimphasia will be on design, implemen- 
tation, and management. 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 


Each of these courses 651, 652, 653 and 654 applies to the following areas of the 
elementary school program: (G) Language Arts, ( 


1) Mathematics, (K) Science, and 


(L) Social Science. 


652. 


655. 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5), Pr. 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion. 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasiy on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 

Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and fessional education. 
‘Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement. 

Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Program, organivation, and development of basic and supplementary materials for guidin 
teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum a 
teaching practices, 

Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention alo given to the 
utilization of human and material revources and the coordination of areas of specialization, 


659-660. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-9). 


Provides advamed graduate students with supervised experience with emphasia on the ap- 
plication of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous coume work. 
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Thesis 


699, Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
799, Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more 


than one quarter. 
Vor advanced courses in curriculum, higher education, and special education, se TED. 


Engineering (EGR) 
For other engineering courses, refer to individual departmental course offerings 


100. Enginecring Perspectives (1) Lab, 2. 


An introduction to the enateeeriene profession: its wope. activities, opportunities, and rela 
tionship to society in general, i 


491, Legal Aspects of Engineering, Architecture and Design (3). 
Legal aspects of engineering and design; an imroduction to the American legal system with 
emphasis on problems of the engineering and design professions 


English (EH) 


Professors Patrick, Head, W. S. Allen, Amacher, Benson, Breyer, N. A. Brittin, 
Burnett, Current-Garcia, Haines, M. Jones, Littleton, Nist, Woodall, and T. Wright 
Associate Professors Hudson, McLcod, and Rose 
Assistant Professors R. Brittin, Denton, Hitchcock, Jeffrey, D. Latimer, Logue, 
Melzer, Mowat, Patterson, Rygicl, and Stroud 
Instructors Brown, Deffes, Dunlop, Gwin, Housel, R. Latimer, Lewis, Richardi, 
Solomon, J. P. Waters, M. Waters, Weissinger, Whaticy, and R. Wright 
Adjunct Instructor Andersen 


The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Arty and 
Sciences are stated on page 107 and for the English major enrolled in the School of 
Education, on page 102. 


English Composition (101-102-103 or 105-106) is required of all students and is a 
prerequisite for all other courses in English. 


101-102-103, English Composition (3-3-3). EH 101 pr. for EH 102; EH 102 pr. for 
EH 103. All quarters. 
The essentials of composition and rhetoric. Reading of aclected fiction, poems, and plays. 

105-106. Honors Freshman English (3-3). EH 105 pr. for EH 106. All quarters. 
Reading and composition for superior students. Students carning a C or better final grade 
in both courses will receive 9 hours of credit, The student falling under a C grade changes 
to the regular sequence (101-102-103) and completes a total of three courses. (Departmental 
approval required for admission fo this sequence.) 


141, Medical Vocabulary (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Prefixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical terminology. 

253-254-255. Survey of English Literature (3-3-3). EH 253 pr. for 254; EH 253-254 
pr. for EH 255. All quarters. 
English literature from Beowulf to the present. 

260-261-262, Survey of Literature of Western World (3-3-3). 
Master worke from Homer to Faulkner: 260, Clawic and Medieval) 261, Renaissance and 
Eighteenth Century; 262, Nineteenth and Twenticth Centuries, 

301. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 


The writing and criticizing of short stories, But the student may be permitted to write 
poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature 


302. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of English 301. 
S04, LS gg Writing (3). All quarters. Not open to students with credit in 
5. 
Report writing for engincers. 
310. Word Study (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
The history of English words and their meanings with the object of jimproving the stu. 


dent's command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 
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312, 


550. 


S40. 


S45. 


401. 


405. 


410. 


430. 


aii. 


450. 


Description of Courses 


The turopean Novel (5). Spring. 
The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers, 
An Introduction to Drama (3). General elective. Fall. 


Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 
a» Sophoctes, Molicre, Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be considered. 


The Short Story (5). Winter. 

The development of the short story in America and Europe from the early nineteenth 
century to the present. 

Medieval English Literature (5). Spring. 

This course concentrates on La Morte d'Arthur, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, 
Piers Plowman, the Owl and the Nightingale, medieval drama. Glowed texts in the original 
dialects are wed. Excludes Chaucer. 

The Classical Background (5). Fall. Not open to students with credit in EH 108. 


Readings from the major Greek and Roman writers. The texts studied are chosen with 
particular attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literature. 


Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters. Not o to English majors 
or minors, Credit in the course precludes credit in English 304, 

Practical composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports for student in 
business, 

Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Winter. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 451-452, 

Some of Shakepeare’s masterpieces. 

Contemporary Fiction (5), Fall, 

American and British novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner. 

Contemporary Drama (5). Spring. 

Continental, British, and American dramatics from Ibsen to the present day 

Survey of American Literature (5). Fall, Spring. 

American literature from the beginning to 1860, < 

Survey of American Literature (5). Winter. 

American literature from 1860 to the present. 

Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. 

Representatives European short stories and novels. 

History of English Drama (5). Winter, 

English drama from the medieval period to 1900. 

Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Winter. 

Poetry and prose from Dryden through Shenstone, 

Southern Literature (3). General elective. Spring. 

The American Novel (5). Fall. 

The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 

Advanced Composition (5). All quarters. 


The practice and theory of expository writing; the command of language for the clear aod 
forceful communication of ideas, 


English Syntax (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
A detailed survey of the ba ya structive of English sentences, with some consideration 
of the historical development those structures. 


Chaucer (5). Not open to graduate students. Winter. 

The major works of Chaucer in Middle English. 

European Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

‘The primipal Baropean therary figures and trends from the Renaissance to the present, 
with emphasis on the literature of Italy, France, and Germany. 

The Craft of Fiction (5), Pr., junior standing, EH 301-302, consent of instructor. 
Winter. 

The writing of fiction. 

History of the English Language (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

The chronological development of the English language. 


Contemporary Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The chief modern poets of England snd America. 


451452. Shakespeare (5-5), Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior standing. Credit for either 


456. 


457. 


or both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 


The first quarter deals with the plays written before 1600, emphasizing comedies; the sec- 
ond, with the plays written after 1600, stressing tragedies. 


The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Romantic poetry from Gray to Keaw 

Victorian Literature (5), Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

The major poets and nonfiction writers from 1830 to [ROO 
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459. Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
The condramatic literaure of the Tudor Period, 

163. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. Pr,, junior standing, 
Poetry and prose from Johnson through Blake. 


471. Renaissance and e (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
A comparative study of the evohition of Renaissance attitudes, forma, and techniques, with 
the focus placed on works of major authors stich as Dante, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Ari ¥ 
Spenser, Camoens, Tasso, Cervantes, Grimmelshausen, Lope de Vega, Corneille, Calderdén. 


475. The Symbolist Movement in Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
A comparative study of Symbolism of the late Nincteenth and early Twenticth centuries as 
manifrated in the works of such writers as Nerval, Huysmans, Proust, George, Rilke, Mann, 
Stevens, Yeats, Conrad, and Joyce to determine peculiar symbolist attitudes toward nature 
and the artist and the extent to which Symbolism is an international phenomenon, 


481482. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


The ftiet quarter: Development of fiction from the Greck Romances down through the 
Renaissance and them concentrates on the great English novelists of the eighteenth century. 
The second quarter: The English novel from Jane Austen to Thomas Hardy. 


491. American) Poetry (5), Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 
Major American poets from the Colonial period to 1920. 


492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 
American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the nineteenth century, with 
empliasiy on developing Lastes and techniques. 


494. Introduction to Linguistics (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The phonological, morphological. and syntactical systems in modem Knglish, 


495. Southern Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 365, 
The poetry, fiction, and nonfiction prose writings in the South from Revolutionary times 
to the present, with major emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes and trends. 


498-499, Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum of 2.0 over- 
all ayerage, a 2.5 average in at least five upper division English courses, and 
the consenc of the English Department. 

Individual reading programs in a specific period or phase of literature or language, 39 
determined by the instructor and student. An honors essay and a written examination will 
be required. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
610. Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Summer, Fall, Winter. 
611-612, Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only. 


614. The Theory of Prose Fiction (5). Spring. 
Metivals and techniques of prowe fiction, particularly as they developed duriog the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The course will focux on the close study of 
wlerted novels and criticism. 


616-617. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only, 

620. The English Language I: Old English (5). Fall, 

621. The English Language Ul: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Winter, 
Pr, EH 620. 

623, Reowulf (5). Winter. Pr., EH 620. 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 

626. Chaucer (5). Spring. 

627. Linguistics I: Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall, Summer. 

628. Linguistics 11; Syntax and Grammar (5). Summer, Winter. 

629. Linguistics II: Formal Stylists (5). Spring. 

631. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

632. Spenser (5). Spring 1974. Alternates in Spring with 636. 

633. Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter. 

Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. 

Studies in Shakespeare (5). Spring. 

Milton (5). Alternates in Spring with 632. 

Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Spring. 

41, Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

642. Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter. 
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650. Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter. 

652. Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

653. Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 

654, Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring. 

660. Modern Poetry (5), Spring. 

661. Modern Fiction (5). Winter. 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5), Fall. 

670. American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring. 

671. Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with 673. 

672. Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5), Fall. 

673. cara the Literature of the South (5), Alternates in Summers and Winters 
wil . 

680. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 

681. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in 
Summers and Winters with 680. 

684-685. Directed Individual Study (5-5), 


699. Research and Thesis. 
799. Research and Dissertation. 


Environmental Health (ENH) 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Civil Engineering. Courses 
in the Environmental Health program are drawn from various academic departments 
and are listed under the appropriate department. Refer to the description of the 
curriculum in the Interdepartmental curricula section of the Bulletin. 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


Professor Hodson 
Associate Professor M, Layfield 
Assistant Professors Touliatos, Mead, Current-Garcia, Hinton, Lindholm, 
Montgomery, Walls 
Jnstructor Brousseau 


110. Contemporary Home Economics (1). 
Philosophy and new directions of Home Keonomics, 

157. Family and Human Development (3). 
Thin development as it is affected) by the family and a study of the family as it affects 
vil isatfected by Che culture 

267. Growth and Development of Children (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 
The mental, physical, social and emotional growth and development of children with em- 
phasis on the carly years. Students observe children in the child study laboratories, 

287. The Child in a Culturally Disadvantaged Family (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 267. 
Conditions in seriety diadvantigecus to growth ond development of children, 

304. Dynamics of Marriage (3). 
Male and) female foles in mate choos, marrage. adjustment. parenthood and marriage 
problems, Open (eo men and women, 

308. Mental Health in Early Childhood (3). Pr. FCD 267. 
The undermtandiog of emotions and means of coping with them te afeguard mental health 
of indivituols and soctety. Laboratory experiences where needed. 

310. Techniques of Interviewing (2). Pr., approval of department. 
Prittiples aod techniques of interviewing and establishing a helping relationship with 
individuals and gromps. 

317, Adolescent and the Family (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 267 or consent of in- 
Mructor. 


Growth and development of the adolewent in relation to formative influences, problem 
areas, and implications 
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Prenatal and Infant Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 267. 

ig of growth and development of children from conception through second year of 
ile. 

Physical Health in Early Childhood (2). Pr., FCD 267, 318. 

Early childhood diseases and their effects on individual development, the family, and society. 
Man the Consumer (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Influence of the development consumerism on family life in America, historically and 
currently, Management, of family resources and consideration of alternatives available to 
families as Consumers. 

Consumer Oriented Legislation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Chronology of consumer legislation in the United States up to the present. Examination 


and evaluation of government agencies inyolved in consumer protection, Treatment of 
consumer rights by the courts. 


Family Relationships (5). Pr., FCD 267, 

The family, its structure and fonction, in relation to changes in society. 

Comparative Family Life (3). Pr., FCD 267 or consent of instructor. 

The impact of cultural variations upon the structure and function of the family. 
Undergraduate Research and Study. Credit to be arranged (1-5). May be repeated 
for a maximum of 5 credits. Pr,, departmental approval. 

Consent for entollment is based on a written proposal outlining the proposed course of study. 
Students should consult the department head for further information and approval forms. 
Directed Reading in Family and Child Development. 


Credit to be arranged (1-3). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credits. Pr., consent of 
instructor. 


Guidance of Children (3), Pr., FCD 267, 308, 337. 
Theory and research relating to childrearing practices and the guidance of children, 
Guidance of Children Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. 


Laboratory work in the guidance of children. Must be taken concurrently with the corres- 
ponding lecture course. 


Learning Experiences for Young Children (3), Lec, 3. Pr., FCD 417, 

Methexls of promoting cognitive development of children. 

Learning Experiences for Young Children Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. 

Laboratory work in the child study laboratory. Hours to be arranged. Must be taken con- 
currently with corresponding lecture course. 
Family Financial Management (5). Pr., junior standing, CA 453 or equivalent. 
Budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family. 
Home Management Residence (5). Pr., junior standing, FCD 110, CA 113, GA 
115, CA 116, NF 119, FCD 157, FCD 323, CA 431. 


Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in different phases of 
homemaking with emphasis placed on the management process, satisfactory group relations, 
and development of individual initiative. 


Laboratory Experiences with Young Children (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr. junior 
standing and FCD 437, 

Lang student responsibility for the guidance of children under supervision of the 
aculty. 

Management Problems in the Home (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FGv 323, FCD 337, 
junior standing. 

The procesws of decision-making in families for realization of values and goals through the 


effective use of human and material resources. Supervised observation in selected homes 
and analysis Ol case studies. 


Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing and FCD 267, FCD 
337, SC 273 or equivalent. - 
A study of the principles of working with parents on both an individual and group basis, 
Women's Changing Roles and Potentialities (3). Pr., yenioe standing. 

A critical analysis of women’s changing roles in society. Effects of these changes on the 
family and and on women's sclf-fulfillment and social contributions, 


Supervision of Child Study Centers (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., FCD 447 and junior 
Standing. 

Practical supervision of programs for young children. 

The Aged and His Family (3). Pr., FCD 337. 

The aged and his family as affected by problems of health, finances, leisure time, housing 
and relationships. Laboratory experiences where needed. 

Introduction to Field Experiences (2). Pr., SY 406, FCD 310, and approval of 
department head. 


Introductory course designed to help students prepare for maximum utilization of super, 
vised professional experiences. 
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Directed Field Experience (5 to 15; may be repeated for a maximum of 15 
hours), Pr., FCD 487 or approval of department head. 

{A) Social Services, (B) Family and Child Development, (C) Maternal and Child Health. 
Field experiences to be arranged in approved community agencies or groups which work 


with Peiidres and families. All placements are made on an individual basis and supervised 
y staff, 


Seminar (2). Pr., FCD 497 or approval of department head. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Pr., PG 215 or equivalent. 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 

Required of all graduate students in Home Economics. 

Special Problems, Credit to be arranged (2-5). A. Family Relations; B. Child 

Development; C. Home Management; D. Family Economics. Pr., approval of de- 
t head, May be taken more than one quarter. Not to exceed 5 hours 

credits toward minimum of 48 for MS. 


Personality ge ner (4). Pr., FCD 267 or equivalent. 

The development personality of the child with particular emphasis on the effects of 
family interaction in the early years. 

Advanced Child Development (4), Pr., FCD 610 or PG 433 or departmental 
approval. 

Review, interpretation, and evaluation of substantive areas of child development emphasi- 
zing changes in knowledge of these as a result of recent research, 

Social Development of Children (4). Pr., FCD 611. 

Theory and research related to the acquisition of social behavior by children, 

Child Guidance (4). Pr., FCD 610 or PG 433, or departmental approval. 
Survey of principles and techniques of child guidance. 

The Family and Its Relationships (4). Pr., SY 301, FCD 337, FCD 610 or PG 
433, or departmental a val, 

Intensive study of the family and its effect on personality development, 

Parent-Child Relations (4). Pr., FCD 337, FCD 610, or departmental approval. 
Discussion of parent-child relations and evaluation of relevant research literature. 

Family Psychopathology (4), Pr., FCD 620 and PG 435, 

pragees of psychopathology in families and critical evaluation of current theory and re- 
search. 

Child and Family Study (4). Pr., FCD 611 or consent of instructor. 

Survey of principles and methods for the study of children and their families. Students 
develop a case study of an individual child which requires intensive appraisal of his in- 
tellectual, personality, and social development and fiinctioning. 

Marriage and Family Counseling (4). Pr., FCD 610, 620, and 622; CED 628 or 
PG 638. 

Discussion of individual, conjoint, and group techniques of marnage and family counseling, 
Diagnosis in Marriage and Family Counseling (4). Pr., FCD 624 or consent of 
instructor, 

Analysis of testing, intake material, and case records. Development of diagnostic skill in 
dealing with family interaction. 

Parental Education (4). Pr., SC 273, FCD 610, 611, and 620 or consent of in- 
structor, 

A study of parent education, its scope, aims, and effects on parent-child relationships. 
Readings in Family Life and Child Development (4). Pr. FCD 267, FCD 337, 
or departmental approval. 

Current literature and reseatch concerning the pre-school child; the school-age child; the 
adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; changing family patterns. 
Trends and Supervision in Home Management (5). Pr., FCD 323 and FCD 443 
or permission of instructor. 

Developments, trends and supervision in home management, 

Readings in Home Management (5). Pr., FCD 323. 

An analysis and evaluation of literature and research studies in Home Management. 
Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., FCD 32%, CA 453. 

Income distribution, cost of living, the business cycle, taxation, and economic provisions 
for unemployment, health, accidents, old age. and dependents. 

Analysis of Home Management Problems (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr, FCD 323 or 
equivalent, or consent of instructor. 


Work analysis and adaptation of technological improvements in using management prin- 
ciples of human and non-human resources (time, energy, and income). 
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Seminar (1-5). 

A. Family Relations; &. Child Development; C. Home Management: D. Family Economics. 
Practicum in Marriage and Family Counseling (4). May be taken for a maximum 
of 8 hours of credit. Pr., i Slee pps approval, 

Supervised practice in premarital, marital, and family counseling. 

Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 

Keqguired of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) 


Professors Swingle, Head, Dendy, Lawrence, Moss, and Shell 
Associate Professors Allison, Boyd, Lovell, Prather, Ramsey, 
Rogers, and Smitherman 
Assistant Professors Bayne, Davies, Gaines, Grover, Lovshin, Plumb, 
Schmittou, and Shelton 
Research Associate Jensen 


Principles of rig te BI 101 and Animal Biology, BI 108 are prerequisite to most 


courses offered in this department. For a description of these and other general biology 
courses sec the section on Biology, 
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Fish Culture (3). Lec. 3. Winter. General elective. 

Construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying fish production; also 
fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more common sport fish, 
(May not be taken for credit by students who have already earned credit in a more ad 
vanced course in Fisheries.) 

Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 

Credit will be arranged for 3 months in a state or federal hatchery or in an approved 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture. All students wishing to take this 
course must obtain permission to do so from the Head of the Department. 


Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior 
standing. 
Riotogica!, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 


Biological Productivity and Water Quality (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 6, Fall. Pr., CH 208 

or consent of instructor and junior standing, 

Biological and chemical measures of water qualily in streams and impoundments as related 

to fisheries. Effects of pollution, fertilization, ee feeding of fish upon water quality. 

Hatchery Management (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Spring. Pr, BI 103 and junior 

standing. 

Operation of hatcheries for production of cold- and warm-water game fish and bait min- 

nows) cire of brood fish; methods of stocking, fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and 

controlling weeds; transportation of fish; control of parasites; and related hatchery problems. 

Pond Construction (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8, Fall. Pr., junior standing. 

Principles and practice in the selection of pond sites, surveying and mapping pond areas, 

and construction of dams, spillways and diversion ditches. 

Management of Small Impoundments (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Summer. Pr., BI 103 

and junior standing. 

Consideration of te species of fish uxed In management of small impoundments, species 

balance, population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renova- 

tion of oki impoundments, and related problems of water management, 

Fisheries Biology (3). Pr., BI 108 and junior standing. 

An introduction to the study of vital statistics of fish populations. 

General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 

Morphological, functional, phical, and behavioral survey of fishes. Classification of 

fishes using monographs and keys. Field trips and laboratory work will emphasize local 

species. 

Functional Morphology (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Summer. Pr., BI 103, consent of in- 

Structor, and junior standing. 

Gross and micro-anatomical studies of representatives of principal fish groups from the 

Southeastern United States. 

Fish Parasitology (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Fall. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 

Basie onceyts of fish parasitology and epizootiology, identification and control of fish 
cs. 

Fish Diseases (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 300 and junior standing, 


Bacterial and viral diseases of fishes, their isolation, culture identification, and control. 
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447. Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Pr. FAA 
437, or permission of instructor, and junior standing. 
Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and a consideration of methods for 
managing tho populations. 


498. Special Problems in Fisheries and Aquacultures (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 
A student can register for a total of not more than three hours credit, 
615. Advanced Fisheries Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lah. 3. Summer. Pr., FAA 437. 


The concepts of population dynamics and of the interaction of reproduction, growth, and 
mortality in fish populations, Use of these concepts in fish population management. 


616. Systematic Ichthyology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr, FAA 438 or permission of in- 
structor. 


Fishes of the world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history. Review ot 
world literature on fish systematics. 


617. Nutrient Cycles in Aquaculture (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr, FAA 415, FAA 
416 and ZY 306 or consent of instructor, 
An advanced discussion of physicochemical and biological dynamics of inorganic mutrients 
in freshwater habitats. Emphasis will be given to biological problems caused by nutrient 
imbalance, and to biological indicators of water quality. 

ois. ts baw ier (5). Winter. Pr, FAA 416, 
Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of management as demonstrated by 
domestic and foreign lotic and lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops. 

620, Fish Processing Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall, even years. Pr., CH 208 
and BY 300 or ADS 414, 


Chemical and biological aspects of fishery products as they ave related to the ust of these 
products for human foods; principles of preservation: unit opetations in processing; pack- 
aging, storage, and distribution. 


621. Fish Nutrition (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer, Pr., CH 208 and course in physiology 
or nutrition or consent of instructor. 
Fundamental and applied aspects of fish nucition including the pliysiology of food 
assimilation, outrient requirements, nutrient chemistry of teed sources, ration formulation 
and practical feeding. 


Advanced Fish Parasito (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Winter, Pr. FAA 445, 


Ming morphology, taxonomy, life history, ecology and pathological effects of parasites of 
ah. 

Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 

Special Problems in Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (2-5). 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged). 


Food Science (FS) 


The Food Science curriculum is administered by an interdepartmental committee 
with K. M. Autrey, Department of Animal and Dairy Sciences, as Coordinator. Food 
Science courses are listed by cooperating departments (Animal and Dairy Sciences, 
Horticulture, Nutrition and Foods). A description of the curriculm in the School 
of Agriculture and a list of required and elective courses may be found on page 79. 
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Foreign Languages (FL) 


Professor Peak 
Research Professor Comparative Linguistics Skelton 
Associate Professors DiOrio, Head, and Helmke 
Assistant Professors Brann, Vosniak, Reyes, and Warbington 
Instructors Baker, Cox, Gaar, Howard, Madrigal, Millman, Morris, Perricone, 
Spencer, Vandegrift, and Wolverton 


It is to the student's advantage to begin foreign language at the highest possible 
level because by so doing he can gain college credits through advanced placement, 
On the basis of the Foreign Language Department's evaluation of his previous 
foreign language training and/or test scores, he may enter the second, third, or 
fourth quarter course in a language. If he makes a grade of C or higher, he will 
receive 10, 15, or 20 hours, respectively (5 credit hours for the course and 5, 10, or 15 
hours, respectively, for advanced placement). If the student is well enough prepared, 
he may enter at a level higher than the fourth quarter, but he will not receive more 
than 15 hours through advanced placement. 
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If he does not earn at least a C, he will not be nted advanced placement 
credit. He may then enter the language at a lower level, reenter at the same level, 
or attempt another approved language. 

Credits earned through advanced placement may be applied toward graduation 
as well as toward foreign language requirements in various curricula. 


French 


121. Elementary French 1 (5). 
To give the student the fundamentals of the French language together with as much simple 
reading as time will permit. Constant stress will be placed on oral and aural practice, 
122. Elementary French Uf (5), Pr, FL 121 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 121. 
221, Intermediate French I (5). Pr., FL 122 or equivalent. 
Provides practice in reading, writing and speaking current French. Special emphasis is 
placed on the acquisition of vocabulary through reading and composition, 
222. Intermediate French U1 (5). Pr., FL 221 or equivalent. 
An introduction to Frenchy Titerscire. Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be read. Practice in speaking and writing will continue. 
321. Advanced French I (5). Pr,, FL 222 or equivalent. 


Ourstanding prose works, asoectally short stories and novels, Continued emphasis on vo- 
cabulury building through composition based on literature read, 


$22. Advanced French If (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of PL $21, 
421. Contemporary French Literature I (5). Pr., FL 322 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced prac- 
tee in conversation. 
422. Contemporary French Literature 1 (5). Pr., FL 322 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 421. 
428. Survey of French Literature (5). Pr. FL 422 or departmental approval. 


The development of French literature from the Chansons de geste through the classical 
period 


424. Survey of French Literature (5). Pr., FL 422 or department . 
A continuation of FL 425. The S sat led of French literature paokag peticeni to the 
m mm per 


427. Independent Work in French 1 (5). Pr, FL 423 or FL 424 or departmental 
approval. May be repeated for credit for a maximum of 10 hours. 
For the saperion student majoring in French. A reading coume to be completed with a 
term paper. 

428. Independent Work in French Hf (5). Pr, FL 423 or FL 424 or departmental 
approval. May be repeated for credit for a maximum of 10 hours, 


For Lhe siperion student ‘majoring in Prench. A reading course to be completed with a 
tern paper 
Spanish 

131, Elementary Spanish 1 (5). 
Structure of the Spanish language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 

1532, Elementary Spanish Hf (5). Pr., FL 131 or equivalent. 
A continustion of FL LSh, 

231. Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr., FL 132 or equivalent, 
Designed to acquaint the stadent with the civilization of Spain while providing practice in 
reading. speaking. and writing. 

252. Intermediate Spanish IT (5). Pr. FL 231 or equivalent, 
Spanish literature, Representative works of outstanding Spanish writers will be examined. 
lractice in writing and speaking continues, 

331. Advanced Spanish I (5). Pr. FL 232 or equivalent. 
Recognized works of Spanish and Spanish-American writers with 4 review of Spanish gram- 
mar and practice in composition and conversation. 

332. Advanced Spanish H (5), Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL S31. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building through composition 
and conversation. 

431. Spanish American Literature I (5). Pr., FL 332 or equivalent. . 
Selected readings in Spanish American poetry and drama as a general survey, Written and 
oral reports in Spanish. 

432, Contemporary Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 332 or equivalent. 


Selected readings in the literature of Spain with emphasis upon the pow-civil war period. 
Written and oral reports in Spanish. 
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Survey of Spanish Literature (5), Pr, FL 432 or departmental approval. 
The development of Spanish literature from Poema del mia Cid through the Golden Age. 
Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or departmental approval. 


A continuation of FL. 45%. The development of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 
to the contemporary period. 


Spanish American Literature I (5). Pr., FL 882 or equivalent. 
The novel and essay in Spanish American literature as a general survey with special 
emphasis on the principal authors and movements. Writtes and oral reports in Spanish. 


German 
Elementary German I (5). 


The structure of the German language, with practica in speaking, reading, and writing, 
Elementary German IT (5), Pr., FL 151 or equivalent 

A continuation of FL 151. 

Intermediate German I (5). Pr., FL 152 or equivalent, 


Provides the student with an understanding of the civilization of Germany while providing 
practice in reading, writing, and speaking the language. 


Intermediate German Il (5). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 


German literature. Representative works of various German authors will be studied. with 
continuing practice in writing and speaking. 


Advanced German I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 


Recognized works of German writers, with a review of German grammar and practice in 
composition, 


Advanced German I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Recognized works of German writers. Emphasis on vocabulary building through composition, 
Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr. FL 352 or equivalent, 


Selected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Advanced 
practce in conversation. 


Contemporary German Literature If (5). Pr., FL 352 or equivalent. 
A continuation of 451. 


segs of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 452 or departmental approval. 
ie 


The development of German literature from the beginnings through the Age of German 
Classiciam (Schiller and Goethe). 


Survey of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 452 or departmental approval. 


A continuation of FL 454, The development of German literature fram the Age of Roman- 
licism to the present, 


Independent Work in German I (5). Pr., FL 453 or FL 454 or departmental 
approval. May be repeated for credit for a maximum of 10 hours. 

For the stperior student mojoring in German, A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper, 

Independent Work in German I (5). Pr, FL 453 or FL 454 or departmental 
approval. May be repeated for credit for a maximum of 10 hours, 


For the superior student majoring Ut German, A reading conrse to be completed with a 
term paper 


Italian 


Elementary Italian T (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The structure of the Italian language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Italian If (5). Pr, FL 241 or equivalent, 

A continuation of FL 241, 

Intermediate Italian I (5). Pr. FL 242 or equivalent. 


The civilization and the literature of Italy while providing practice in reading, writing, and 
speaking Italian. 


Portuguese 


Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The structure of the Brazilian language. with practice in speaking, reading. and writing. 


Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr, FL 261 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 26}. 


Intermediate Portuguese I (5), Pr., FL 262 or equivalent. 
Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazillan Hrerature. 
Russian 


Elementary Russian I (5). 
The Russian language, with practice in reading, speaking. and writing. 
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Elementary Russian TM (5). Pr., FL 171 or equivalent, 

A continuation of FL 171. 

Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 172 or equivalent. 

Graded reading in Russian for vocabulary building and oral practice. 
Intermediate Russian Ui (5). Pr., FL 271 or equivalent. 

Readings in Russian civilization and oral practice in use of the language. 
Advanced Russian I (5), Pr,, FL 272 or equivalent 

Readings in Contemporary Russian literature, grammar review and oral practice, 
Advanced Russian I (5). Pr., FL 371 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL S871. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Linguistic Science (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The various aspects and areas of linguistic study, including an cxamination of language 
distribution, relationships, types, changes, and development, and a brief introduction to 
phonetic structure, grammatical forms, and syntax. 
Romance Linguistics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The development of Latin into the medieval and modern forms of the Romance languages, 
involving a comparison of Classical Latin with Early and Vulgar Latin and the main 
charges in phonology, morphology, and syntax of the latter into Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
kuese, French, and. Roumantan: Some attention will be given to the history of Rome, of 
the Empire, and of the Celtic. Germanic. and Moorish invasions. 
Indo-European Linguistics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Historical linguistics involving the reconstruction of proto Indo-European and the reflexes 
in the dialects, especially Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic. 
Old Spanish Language and Literature (5), 
The internal and external history of the language together with readings from. the 
Poema del mio Cid, Gonzalo de Berceo, Juan Ruiz, and Alfonso el Sabio, The role of the 
Ligurians, Iberians, Carthaginians. Greeks, Celis, Romans, Vandals, Visigoths, and Moors 
in the history of Spain and the Spanish language will be examined. 
Spanish Prose Fiction to 1700 (5). 
Development of carly prose fiction through the Siglo de Oro, with special emphasis on the 
works of Gervantes. 
Spanish Prose Fiction Since 1700 (5). 
The continuing development of fiction from the eighteenth century to modern times, with 
special attention to the novel of the twentieth century. 
Spanish Drama to 1700 (5). 
Development of the drama through the Siglo de Oro, with emphasis on the chief works of 
Lope de Vega. Calderon, Tirso de Molina, and Ruiz de Alarcon. 
Spanish Drama Since 1700 (5). 
The continuing development of the drama through the Decadencia, Romanticismo, Siglo 
XIX, Generacion de "98, Modernismo, and the Posguerra. 
hig? of Spain (5). 
The velopment of poetic forms, of the leading movements and principal poet, from the 
earliest jarchas to the contemporary. 
Spanish American Literature (5). 
A broad survey of the principal literary works of Spanish America from 1500 to the present. 
Spanish Bibliography (5). 
An intensive examination of the principal sources, collections, texts, histories, dictionaries, 
and reference works, aseful to the Spanish scholar. 


Research and Thesis (5). 


Forestry (FY)” 


Professors DeVall, Head, Christen, Hodgkins, and Johnson 
Associate Drofessors Beals, Larsen, and Posey 
Assistant Professor DeBrunner 


Forest Cartography (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Pr., MH 160. 

Use of drafting instruments in the construction of grids and planimetric and to) phic 

maps; use of staff compass, tape, and plane table in map control and detail compilation; 

mapping accuracy requirements; engincering lettering; and map design. 

Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quarterly forum required of all forestry students except in summer quarters, sdotige 
turers from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will discuss topic o 

importance to the forest economy and interest to students. 





“The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 
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Dendrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 102, or ission of instructor. 
Taxonomy and identification of the important forest trees of the United States and Canada. 
The major natural species groups, heir geographic distribution and their typical site occur- 
rence are outlined. 

Silvics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., BI 102, CH 104. 

Relationships berween site factors and the internal structure. metabolism and growth of 
individual trees. 

Forest Mensuration (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 104, FY 201. 
Measurement theary:; methods and equipment used in measuring trees and stands; units of 


measiire used in forestry; log rules and yoliime tables; condilion class mapping; elementary 
timber estimating; stand and stock tables, 


Wood Identification and Uses (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Full, Spring. 

Identification of the commercial woods of the United Stites by macroscopic features 

elementary wood anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood propertics and 
the suitability of certain wots for specific uses. Lncrodwction to the major uses of wood 

and the basic principles of lumber grading. 

Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., MH 160 or equivalent. 

Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of sdents In wood téchnology. 

Silvies If (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, FY 201, FY 203, 

Effects of site, competition and cultural practices on the establihment, development and 

yield of forest stands. Reciprocal effects of forest cover on. Uhe site. 

Wood and Art (1). Lab. 2. 

The student will be introduced to wood terminology and to the ase of wood in ant forms 

ee eee with metal and stone, The unijue properties of selected species will be 
udied. 

Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 207 and junior 

standing. 

Forest fire protection, Use of fire as a silvicultural tool, Public relations problems. Ex- 
tended field trips will be made. 

Forest Recreation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer, 

Planning and administration of recreation in forest land management, Extended ficld trips 
will be made. 

Sampling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr, MH 151 or consent of instructor. 
Basic statistical and sampling comepts and procedures as applied to forestry problems, 


Advanced Mensuration (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., FY 204, FY 309. 
Statistical decision theory, Stratified sampling, including testing for effectiveness of stratilt 
cation, allocation of the sample, and sample size. Inventories with probability proportional 
to size (point sampling). Forest growth and yield, Nature and use of yield tables, Stand 
projection methods. Growth percent. 

Wood Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 205. 


Identification of commercial woods of industry by microscopic features. Comparative anatomy 
and phylogenetic relationships. Introduction to microtechnique and maceration techniques. 


Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., sophomore standing. 

(Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula The place of farm forests in 
agricultural economy. The application ‘of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 
woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama conditions. 

Forest Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 205 or FY 311. 

Specifications, grading and manufacture of wood products derived from forest lands, including 
an introduction to pulp and paper manufacture and other chemical and mechanical processes 
utilizing wood. 

Wood as an Art Medium (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 4, Winter. For students majoring 
in the Fine Arts. 

Basic technology and properties of wood as applied to its use as an art medium. Wood 
identification, design of wood forms, and effect of moisture on the dimensional stability of 
wood. Design pro s involving wood. 

Field Mensuration (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Summer. Pr., FY 310. 

Application of the forest measurement principles to field conditions. Practical experience tn 
forest inventory work on large properties. 

Forest Engineering (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer, Pr., FY 104. 

Application of the principles of civil engineering to forest field conditions. Practical 
experience in road frcation, land surveying, and topographic surveying for recreational 
purposes. 

Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr. GL 102, FY 207 and 
junior standing. 

Theoretical and field alates in the clasification and evaluation of forest habitats and 
land for various uses. Overnight field trips are reauired. 

Forest Regeneration (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Summer. Pr., FY 207. 

Field observation and evaluation of natural and artificial methods of regeneration of 
forest types, with emphasis on ecological factors. Extended field trips will be made, 
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Forestry Tour (1). Lab. 3. Summer. Offered only under the “Satisfactory/ 
Unsatisfactory” option. 

A one-week tour to points of outstanding Interest to foresters, 

Forest Management (5). Lec. 5, Spring. Pr., FY 420, FY 438 and junior standing, 


General principles apelicsble to the organization, administration and regulation of forest 
properites primarily for the production of crops of timber. 


Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr. FY 204. 


Logging methods and the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging, Field practice 
given in the safe wee of mechanical logging equipment. 


Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5), Lec 1, Lab. 12. Pr., FY 311 or permission 
of instructor and junior standing. 

Preparation and sectioning of hard materials for microscopic study. Care and use of the 
siding microtome and diamond saw, staining, comnhentanaian oe mounting ‘of section. 
Range Management (2). Lec. 2. Fall. Pr. FY 207 or BY 413, and junior standing. 
Survey of range management as applied to forest properties. 


Photogrammetry (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., FY 310 or consent of instructor 
and junior standing. 

Use of acrial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications for 
forestry photographs, basic may contrel, planimetric mapping, form-line mapping, Umber 
type mapping and timber volume estimation, 

Silviculture (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413 and junior standing. 
Methods of controlling establishment, composition, growth, and quality of forest stands, 
Overnight ficld trips, not to exceed three, will be required, 

Forest Research Methods (%). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter and Spring, Pr. FY 309 
or MH 163 and junior standing. 

Review of statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis of data. 


Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, Coreq,, FY 311; 
Pr, PS 205 and junior standing. 

Types and characteristics of woodworking glues. The theory, design, and manufacture of 
laminates and other glued products. The student will be introduced to research techniques 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report. 
Mechanical Properties of Wood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Pr., junior standing. 
Mechanical properties of wood, factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used in 
the design of wood structures, Testing procedures. 

Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Pr, FY SIL and 
junior standing. 

Principles and practices of seasoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying 
agencies, 

Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Spring. Pr FY 432 and 
junior standing. 

Required for wood technology majors only. Laboratory study of techniques and equipment 
used in the seasoning and impregnation of wood, 

Forest Policy and Law (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 

Development of forest policy in the United States against the background of cultural 
heritages and economic situations. Forest Laws, National and State, as influenced by and 
a influencing policy, 

Forest Products Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 204, FY 205 
and junior standing. 

Aa introduction to the forest products available for sale from large forest properties, the 
marketing channels through which they move, their comparative prices and production 
costs, wid their meusurement. 

Forest Watershed Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Winter. Pr., GL 102 and 
FY 203, AY 304, or AY 305 and BY 413; junior standing. 

A survey of forest hydrology as a specialized branch of forest ecology, The use of forests 
and forestry practices for the regulation of streamflow. An overnight field trip is required. 
Forest Economics f (3). Ball. Pr., AS 202 or EC 200, and —— standing. 
Viindamentals of coonomics as applied to forestry. Supply, demand and price relationships; 
prediations for the future. Marginal analysis as appited to forestry enterprises, Kasey and 
mths of forest valivation in the determination of ume. damages, alternatives and 
lund, faves, their valuation and effect upon forest properties. Insurance and credit in 
forest Ventures 

Forest Economics TH (3), Winter. Pr, FY 437 and junior standing. 

Inputoutput relationships in forest production. Computation of financial maturity of trees 
and stands. Competition for resources in the management of forest properties, Uses of land 
aod evaluation of intangible values associated with Land, 
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Small Woodland Management (5), Summer. For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor, and junior standing. 

The importance of small forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economies, An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their related problems. Characteristics used 
in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types. Principles of forest manage- 
ment and their application. 

Wildland Recreation Philosophy and Policy (3). Spring. 

An examination of the philosophy and policy of wildland recreation. Laws and traditions 
at federal, state, and local levels of government as well as industrial and other landowners’ 
outlooks and developments relative to wildland recreation will be discussed, 
Recreational Land Classification (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr, FY 460, 

Land classification for various recreations) uses will be reviewed and discussed from an 
economic viewpoint. Extended field crips will be required 

Recreational Site Management (3). Spring. Pr,, FY 461, Coreq,, FY 407, 
Management of recreational sites so as to take inte account all of the resources of the land 
as well as the human and economic forces influencing that management will be examined, 
Senior Thesis (5), Pr., senior standing, 

A problem in the student's area of intepys). WHT test ability of student to do thorough 
library research ax well as any needed latwratiyy or field work, A comprehensive report, 
written in the style of a graduate thesis,’ is desired. 

Seminar in Forestry (1), Spring. Pr, senior standing, 

Advanced study of current literature and recent developments, with written and verbal 
reports on selected problems, Required of all gradoate students in forest management and 
wood technology and all seniors iv the Honor Program, 

Forestry Problems (1-5 each). Pr., junior standing, permission of instructor, and 
approval of department head. Maximum of 10 hours in all areas as credit 
toward the Bachelor of Science degree. Areas of study defined as in FY 691, 


Wood Chemistry (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr,, FY 430, CH 203. 

Detailed study of the physical and chemical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose and 
their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose complex, The chemical analysis of wood. 
Forest Tree Improvement (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., ZY 300 or consent of instructor, 
Principles of heredity as applied to forest trees and their management. Review of current 
knowledge in Uee improvement. Principles of forest wee breeding. Study and evaluation 
of activities designed to produce genetically improved trees, 

Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AY 304 or AY 505. 

Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation to 
growth of trees. Classification of forest soild on the basie of productivity, Special empliasia 
on forest soils in the southern pine region. 

Forest Community Investigations (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 8, Pr., GI 102, or AY 304 
or AY 305; FY 207 or BY 413. 

Methods of detecting, measuring, describing and analyzing forest communities and com- 
munity types. Application to the study forest ecosysteris, 


Remote Sensing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 206 or PS 221, and BY 413 or 
equivalent, or permission of instructor. 

Spectral regions. Refhatance loemixsim oof electro magnetia energy. Types of remote 
acusing systems, inching: photographic, in the visible and infrred spectral regions: Tne 


scanning in the visible and infrared spectral regions: and radar. The applications of remote 
sensing imagery lo Hen erhon lind monugement. 


Directed Study (1-5), All quarters. Directed Study limited to a maximuin of 
5 hours in any specified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as 
credit towards the Master of Science degree. 

Areas of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sam- 
pling, (D) Regression Analysis, (E) Lincar Programming. (F) Forest Photogrammetry, 
(G) Forest Mensuration, (H) Forest Engineering, (1) Forest Soils, (J) Forest Ecology. 
(K) Forest Genetics, (L) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality, (N) Uses of 
Wood & Derived Products, (0) Chemisiry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impregnants, (2) 
Timber Physics, (Q) Recreation, and (R) Remote Sensing. 


Special Problems (3-8). All quarters. 


A special problem in forestry or wood utilization, Such a problem will be of lesser magni- 
tude than a thesis bot will test the student's ability to do Uhorough library research as well 
as any needed laboratory or field work, and to prepare a comprehensive report on his 
findings. The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shall be limited to a 
total of cight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 
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Foundations of Education (FED) 


Associate Trofessors Robison, Head, Fick. Greenshields, Lauderdale. and Martin 
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Assistant Professors Gamble, Hatcher, Littleford, Miller, Schuessler, 
Spencer, and Trentham 
Instructors Easley, Guthery, McCullers. Rice, and Wilmoth 


Undergraduate 


Human Growth and Development (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. 

Analysis of the function of the teacher and the school in the direction, measurement, and 
evaluation of individual growth and development by using various sociological, philosophical, 
and psychological theories. Laboratory experiences provided, 

Psychological Foundations of Education (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore 
standing, FED 213 or equivalent. Required of all students completing the 
Teacher Education Program. 

The psychological dimensions of the educational process. The processes, conditions. and 
evaluation of learning, and related methodologies of teaching. Laboratory experiences 
and evaluation of the Mre-teaching Field Experience. For description of the Pre-teaching 
Field Experience Program, see Professional Requirements, Sect. C under School of Educatian. 
Social Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing, FED 
214; SY 201 or equivalent and 5 additional hours of Social Science, Required of 
all students completing the Teacher Education Program. 

An analysis of the retationship oft the school und contemporary society and the influence of 
colloral beterogeniety upon the teaching-learning process. Laboratory experiences focus 
“pon Mixtering basic tools for suidving the school ax a dynamic social aystem. 

Philosophical Foundations of Education (5). Pr., senior standing, FED $20 or 
equivalent, professional internship or approval of adviser(s). Required of all 
students completing the Teacher Education Program. 

The development of educational movements and ideas in Western culture which influence 
modern educational practices. Evaluation of laboratory experiences and the Professional 
Internship through philosophical analysis of educational concepts and problems. 
Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., senior standing. 

Analysis of methods, procedures, and evaluative instruments for determining teaching 
effectiveness and the attainment of educational goals, Examination of theories and methods 
of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil accounting, Techniques, uses and 
interpretation of educational statistics. Laboratory experiences in the public schools. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Educational Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, FED 320 and SY 201 or 
equivalents, 

Analysis of the school as a social institution. Group interaction, formal and informal 
Mructire and organization, and the relationship of education to other social institutions. 
Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and ten 
hours of psychology, 

Analysis of adaptive and maladaptive behavior. Not open to students majoring in psychology. 


Graduate 


Education in Modern Society (5). Pr., graduate standing, 

Analysis and interpretation of the interaction of historical, philosophical and sociological 
comiderations affecting education in modern society. 

Social Foundations of Education (5), Pr., graduate standing. 

Viiilysis of man ay a social being, his social relationships and inventions, and value 
fnitierns, Ditections and support of educational developments in relation to various socio- 
CCONMOMIC Structures, 

Social Change and Educational Development (5). Pr., graduate standing, 

Major current theories of social change and their peastia? application in improving the 
school and directing social innovations which stistain educational improvements, 

Advanced Educational Psychology (5.) Pr., FED 213 and 214 or equivalents. 
(Not open to students with credit in FED 451.) 

Indepth analyses of the paychological bases of learning. Particular emphases are the 
development and modification of cognitive and affective behavior 

Urbanization and Educational Development (5). Pr., FED 600. 

Developments in the concentration of ulation, wealih, and cultural dissemination in 
urban areas, The changing character of this concentration, and its impact on educational 
Mkencles regarding different population groups and different areas of educational service. 
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Education and Culturally Disadvantaged People in America (5), Pr., FED 600. 
Areas and extent of cultural disadvantage and its relation to education, Shifting concen- 
trations of disadvantage in relation to patterns of population growth and cultural develop- 
ment. Educational aims and procedures in preventing and remedying cultural disadvantage. 
History of Education (5). Pr., FED 600, 

The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing ity historical development from 
early Greek times to the resent and emphasizing the historical antecedents whieh have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education in Western culture. 

Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr. FED 600. 

Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on edus 


cational practice. Need for, and p ures in, reexamining concepts in the light of recent 
scientific and cultural developments. 
Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr. FED 600; FED 636 


or consent of department head. 


Development of philosophy of education from the standpoint of its. implications for educa- 
tional practice. Severa patterns of thought are considered tocluding supernaturalism, 
idealism, realism, humanism, communism, existentialism, and caperimentalism. 


Comparative Education (5), Pr, FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or 
consent of department head. 

Comparative study of selected educational systems in nations in carious stages of develop: 
ment, Special attention given to American educational issues in cross cultural contests, 
Current Problems and Issues in the Foundations of Education (5), Pr., teaching 
experience, 

Interpretation of selected issues in the sociological, paychological, historical and philosophical 
foundations of education which affect the total educational enterprise and its relation 
to society. 

Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours, 

Study of a problem using reseanh techniques to be selected in consulation with the 
supervising profesor. A problem should be sclected which will contribute to the program 
of the student, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this coure.) 
Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 

Development of currictilm patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terms of recent 
investigations and experimentation; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological, philosophical and pavchislogica implications of these conflict; methods 
of curricular reorganization in the elementary and secondary schools 


Seminar in Foundations of Education (3-10), May be repeated for credit not 
to exceed 10 hours. 
Consideration of historical, philosophical, sociological, psychological, and research iysues 
and their impact on education, 

Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 

Emphasis given tw research methods, design of experiments, and evaluation; data sources, 
research planning, elements of scientific method and proposal writing. Current trends tn 
educational research, 

Statistical Methods in Education (5). 

The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational prob- 
lems, statistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings of 
statistical analyses. 

Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 

Relationship of design to validity; significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation 
of research and research findings. 

Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5). Pr., FED 672. 

Analysis of variance and covariance: correlation analysis and linear regression. Simple 
and complex factorial designs applied to educational research. 

Advanced Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 675, 

An extensive examination of the nature and character of experimental design in educa. 
tional research including the development of appropriate analytical techniques, 


Geology (GL) 


Professor Carrington, Head 
Associate Professor DeRatmiroff 
Assistant Professors Christopher, Cook, and Taylor 


Introductory Geology T (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 

The origin and classification of reck forming and ore minerals, Sedimentary, metamorphic, 
and igneous processes, and classification of rocks that resale Crom such proewes, Kock ale 
formation and mountain building. Net open ta students having credit in GL, 110. 
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Introductory Geol If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 
Geomorphology through study of weathering, mass movement, formation of soils, and the 


erosional, transportational, and depositional aspects of groundwater, steams, oceans, glaciers, 
and wind, Not open to students having credit in GL 110, 


Physical Geology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 

An accelerated course in general Frolosy for the student with an Interest and/or aptitude in 
fhatural sciences. The course includes a survey of the im ant minerals and rocks with 
emphasis on the processes that effect their formation and destruction, Origin and classifica- 
ap’ geologic structures is also included. Not open to students having credit in GL 101 or 
G 02. 

Geological Field Methods (2), Lab. 5. Winter and Spring. Pr,, GL 110 or consent 
of instructor. 

The instruments and methods used in geological field mapping. 

Paleobotany (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall. Pr,, sophomore standing and BI 101. 
Mopbobay- anatomy, evolution, and stratigraphy of fossil plants, including microscopic 
‘Ossils, 

Invertebrate Paleoroology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., sophomore standing 
and BI 103, 

Morphology, classification, and significance of sclected genera representative of the diversity 
of fossil invertebrates, including microscopic fossils. 

Applications of Paleontology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., sophomore standing 
and GL 205 and 206. 

The principles and techniques of paleontology will be considered; fossilization, speciation, 
evolution, paleoecology, paleogeograplhiy, and biostratigvaphy 

Independent Geological Mapping (2). Lab. 5. All quarters. Pr., sophomore stand- 
ing and GL 115. 

Independent mapping project of Hieited extent done with the coment and under the diree- 


tion of a faculty member. A geological map and report must be completed, summarizing 
the investigation of the area chosen, 


Mineralogy I (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2, Fall. Pr., junior standing and CH 103 or 
equivalent. 

Crystal chemistry and crystallography. 

Mineralogy {1 (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Winter. Pr., junior standing and GL 301, 
Identification, description, and classification of representative minerals and mineraloids. 
Igneous and Metamorphic Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior 
standing and GL 302, 

Principles and processes of intrusive aod extrusive igneous activity and metamorphism. Des- 
cription and classification of igneous and metamorphic rocks. 

Sedimentary Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing and GL 302. 
Detailed description and Classification of sedimentary rocks, with emphasis on the processes 
of sediment transportation, deposition and diagenesis in marine and non-marine environ- 
ments, 

Structural and Geotectonic Principles (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., junior 
standing and GL 110 and 115. ; 

Principles and processes of rock deformation, including description and classification of rock 
structures and methods of analysis. General history of the development of North America 
through understanding of plate tectonics and structural developments. 


Stratigraphy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., junior standing and GL 210, 401 
and 402, 


Descriptive geol pertaining to the discrimination, character, thickness, sequence, 2 
and correlation of rocks, Particular emphasis on field study of stratified rocks, and on 
physical development and history of North America. 

Economic Geology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, alternate years, Pr., junior stand- 
ing and GL 305 and 402. 

The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by igneous and metamorphic activ: 
ity. Introduction to methods of prospecting. 

Economic Geology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring, alternate years. Pr., junior 
standing and GL 401. 

The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by surficial processes, Introduction 
to methods of prospecting. 

Research Methods and Arpt (14). All quarters. Pr., senior majoring in 
geology and/or consent 0 ental ty upon receipt of acceptable 
proposal. 

Active participation in some phase of original research under stipervision ef a senior in- 
Yestigator. Credit evaluation determined by the departmental faculty on the basis of the 
formal presentation of the problem and the probable method(s) of investigation, May be 
taken more than one quarter for a maximum cumulative credit of four credit hours, 
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Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPR) 


Professors Fourier, Head, Francis, Land, Means, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Fitzpatrick, Puckett, Turner, and Young 
Assistant Professors Bengtson, S, Daniels, Dragoin, Morgan, Martincic, 
J. B. Moore, Newkirk, Rosen, Waldrop, Washington 
Instructors Barrington, Bond, Cherellia, Lane, J. S. Moore, and Smith 


The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation comprises (1) courses in physical education for students in the University 
liberal education proant: (2) course for students majoring or minoring in health 
education, physical education, and recreation administration; and (3) courses for stu- 
dents in preparation for teaching. 


University Physical Education Requirements 
Three quarters of physical education are required by the University for gradua- 
tion. Any deficiencies in physical education incurred at Auburn University or else 


where must be cleared prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitced 
or transferable to meet the three-quarter requirement. 


Health Classification. Each student is assigned a health classification of "A", 
"B", or "C” and is issued a health card which identifies courses for which he is 
eligible. The “A” classification is assigned to students who are free from health prob- 
lems; the “B" classification is assigned to students who may be restricted from par- 
ticipating in certain phases of the program; the “C" classification is assigned to 
students who are restricted from participating in any vigorous physical activity, 
Students may request re-classification whenever changes in health status or physical 
condition occur. 


Course Requirements. Students with an “A” health classification are required to 
take PEM or PEW 101, Foundations of Physical Education. Those who do not have 
sufficient skill in swimming to assure their own safety in and around water are 
required to take PE 102, Beginning Swimming (Department of Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation administers a test to determine each student's swimming ability.) 
Students who take swimming choose one course from Group I or Il listed below for 
their third quarter's work. Students who do not take a swimming course must select 
one course from Group I and one oourse from Group IL in completing their three 
quarters of physical education, 


Students with “B" or “C" classifications are required to take either PEM or PEW 
101, Foundations of Physical Education, or PEM or PEW 100, Foundations of Physical 
Education for the Atypical as marked on their health cards. During subsequent 
quarters they are expected to meet the other Sor stated above as nearly as 
medical restrictions will allow. Specific course selection should be made on the rec- 
ommendations of the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


Full participation in the Band should substitute for one of the three required 
quarters. members should complete the last two-thirds of the Physical Education 
sequence; swimming and one other course. 

Students with six months to one year military service receive credit for PEM 
10], more than one year of service are exempted from al] Physical Education re- 
quirements with one exception; swimming should be completed unless the student 
passes the departmental proficiency test. 


The extent of participation in the required Physical Education program for 
students over 26 years of age should be judged by their Academic Deans; unless all 
or part of the requirement is waived by the Dean, these students should enroll for 
the last two-thirds of the required sequence. 

Varsity athletics scheduled in season for three quarters satisfies the three quarters 
requirements. Each should pass the departmental proficiency swimming fest or enroll 
in PE 102 Beginning Swimming. 


Credit. All courses carry one hour credit per quarter (maximum of six quarter 
hours allowed on degree). No student may receive credit for a course in which he 
has previously carned credit. 
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Students may not register for a beginning level course (Groups 1 and II) after 


having earned credit in the sport or dance area on an advanced level (Group HI). 
Credit cannot be earned for a 200 and a 300 level course in the same sport. 


Electives. Three quarter hours credit may be earned in addition to the three 


quarter hours required. Elective courses may be chosen from Groups I, I], and ITI. 


102, 


105, 


107. 
14. 


115. 


116. 


125. 
126, 
127. 
130. 
131. 
132, 
1M. 
135, 
136. 
137, 
140. 


41. 
142. 
145. 


146. 
147, 


150. 
153. 


155. 


156. 
157. 
158. 


Foundations of Physical Education for the Atypical (1). 
Designed for the individual with anatomical and functional defects, 
Foundations of Physical Education (1), 


Understanding the relationship of buman movement to body aes aesthetics and 
health; self-appraisal; development of a personal plan for achieving and maintaining paras 
condition; selection of a personal program of developmental and recreational activities. 
Beginning Swimming (1). 

Knowledge and skill in aquatics which are develo to a level sufficient to support a 


recreational interest and to assure one’s own safety and the safety of others in and 
around water. 


Swimming for the Atypical (1). 

Provides water therapy, an understanding of adaptive movements, and aquatic skills, 
Sports and Dance in American Culture (1). (Atypical). 

Recreational Sports for the Atypical (1). 


Survey of recreational pursuits for students with physical limitations: billiards, bicycling, 
croquet, darts, hiking, horseshoes, net games, and shuffleboard. 


Adapted Physical Education (1). 
Goprerued with the improvement and correction of physiological and anatomical remedial 
elects, 
Group I (Vigorous)* 
Weight Control (1). 
Caloric intake-output, nutrition, and the development of desirable exercise and nutritional 


habits, Activities selected according to individual needs and limitations. Open to students 
with health classifications "A", "B", and "C”, 


Basketball (1). 

Touch Football (1). 

Soccer-Speedball (1). 

Boxing (1). 

Fencing (1). 

Wrestling (1). 

Judo (1). 

Weight Training (1). 

Track (1). 

Handball (1). 

Apparatus (1). 

Understanding of gymnastics and skill in the use of different apparatus. 

Trampoline (1). 

Tumbling (1). 

Contemporary Dance (1). 

An understanding of dance as an art form, 

Tap Dance (1). 

Ballet (1). 

Fundamentals and terminology of classical ballet. 
Group TI (Recreational Skills)** 

Intermediate Swimming (1). 


Springboard Diving (1), Lab. 3. Pr., classified as intermediate swimmer or above. 
Instruction in the basic dives: front. back, inward, reverse, and twist, 

Angling (1). 

Skills in bait and fly casting. Selection and care of tackle. 

Archery (1). 

Badminton (1). 


Bowling (1). 


*Vigorous activities having special value with respect to development and maintenance of 
physical condition. 


**Activities having special value as healthful, lifetime recreational pursuits, 
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159. 


162. 
163. 


165, 
166. 


168, 
170. 
172, 


251. 
255. 


259. 


325. 
326. 
332. 


337. 
340, 


359. 
363. 
380. 


117. 
118. 
119. 
120, 
121. 
122. 
123. 
195, 


201, 


202. 
203. 
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Golf (1). 

Rifle Marksmanship (1). 

Tennis (1). 

Camping (1). 

Understanding of American heritage in relation to the out-of-doors, camping trends, con+ 
servation, and the development of camping skills. 


Family Recreation (1). 

Leisure time activities suitable for the family. 
Basic Equitation (1). 

Folk Dance (1). 

Social Dance (1). 


Mixers, as well as ballroom dancers: foxtrot, waltz, rhumba, tango, and other representative 
Latin dances. 


Softball (1). 
Volleyball (1). 
Group HI (Advanced — Elective) 


Synchronized Swimming (1). 


A creative approach to individual and group composition of water ballet stuow and 
stroke adaptations. 


Life Saving (1). 
Skills leading to certification in Red Gross Senior Life Saving. 
Skin Diving (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., classified as advanced swimmer. 


Underwater swimming, Includes selection and use of swim fins, mask. and snorkel. Under- 
water physiology and safety are emphasized, 


Advanced Golf (1). 
Advanced Tennis (1). 
Varsity Basketball (1). 
Varsity Football (1). 
Varsity Wrestling (1). 
Varsity Track (1), 
Varsity Cross Country (1). 
Competitive and Exhibitional Gymnastics (1), 
Varsity Swimming (1). 
Varsity Golf (1). 
Varsity Tennis (1). 
Varsity Baseball (1). 
Courses for the Major and the Minor 
Developmental Activities: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 4, 
Body mechanics, calisthenics, movement fundamentals, weight training. 
Compatives: Theory and=Techniques (2). Lec, 1, Lab, 4. 
Boxing, fencing, and wrestling. 
Individual and Dual Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Archery, badminton, bowling, golf, and tennis, 
Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling, pyramids, and trampoline. 
Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 4. 
Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools. 
Team Sports: Theory and Techniques (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 4, 
Basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, speedball, and volleyball. 
Social and Folk Dance: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Basic skills, fundamental knowledge and appreciation of social and folk dance. 
Health Science (3). 
Basic understanding concerning sound health practices and protection, Physical, mental, 
and social aspects of personal and community health are considered. 
History and Principles of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (3). 


A brief overview of significant ideas and events in the development of health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Basketball (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. 
The fundamental skill techniques of basketball—olfense, defense, and strategy. 
Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 


Offensive and defensive strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding, bauing and 
baserunning. 


225, 
226, 
227, 


315, 
516. 
551, 


370. 


372, 


587. 


S88, 


395. 


596, 


401, 


104. 
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Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 

Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletic. The organizing and 
conducting of track meets, 

Football (Men). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, 

The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defensive team strategy and 
generalship. 

Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 
Providing experiences in analyzing, selecting and presenting dance for high school and 
recreation programs, 

Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. 

Lead-up games, skill techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills 
and principles of team sports, 

Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (8), Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 

Skills. techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills and principles 
of individual and dual sports. 

Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2, 

Skills and techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling. 

Sensorimotor Activities (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 2, 

Designed to develop understandings and skills concerning the broad concept of sensori- 
motor experiences for children, ages 4-8. 

Elementary School Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 2 

Physical education activities suitable for the first six grades inchiding teaching deyices, 
Dance for Children (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. 

Includes all forms of dance suitable for elementary school age children with emphasis 
on creative dance activities which afford a progression in dance skills. 

Basketball Officiating (1), Lab. 3. 

Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 

Softball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences, 

Volleyball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 

Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences, 

School and Community Health (3). 

Analysis of health practices in the school and community. Emphasis is given to the scope, 
purposes, philosophy, and principles pertaining to health int school and community. 
Kinesiology (3). Lec, 5. Pr. VM 220-221, PS 204, 


Evaluation in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (3). 


Water Safety (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr., current Red Cross Sr. Life Saving Certificate. 
American Red Cross Advanced Swimmer and Water Safety Instructor courses leading to 
certification, 

Dance Survey (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 

Explorers choreographic structures of styles and types of dance in relation to music, drama, 
architecture and art. 

Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Apprenticeship in producing dance programs, exhibitions of physical activity and festivals. 
Principles of Recreation (3), 

The significance and meaning of leisure; theories of play; the recreation movement in the 
United States, Principles of program planning and Serclogment at state and local levels 
of government, in schools and in’ industry. 


Recreation Leadership (3). 
Outdoor Recreation (3). 


Outdoor recreation in the United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
ue of open land, forests, farms and water. 


Camp Management (3). 


Camp programs, duties and responsibilines of camp directors and counselors 


Health Instruction (3). 

Designed to prepare prospective elementary and secondary school teachers and health per- 
sonnel far health education responsibilities, Organization Bhs puanian for instruction, 
teaching procedures, content, materials, and resources are examined and evaluated, 

Drug Use and Abuse (3). 

Investigation of stimulants and depressants with special emphasis on aleohol, narcotics, and 
tobaceo, The effects of these substances on the human body and the social, economic, and 
community problems associated with their use, 


Organization and Administration of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(5). Senior standing. , 

Administration of health education, physical education, and recreation activitics; construc 
tion and care of physical facilities; studies of departmental organization, 

Athletic Injuries (3). 

Athletic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction, 
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485. 
495. 


417. 


419. 


472. 
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619. 


626. 


699. 
798. 


104, 


105, 
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Physiology of Muscular fe ae (3). Pr.. VM 220-221. 

Inter-relationships of muscular activity and physiological variations, 

Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 221. 
Review of anatomy, physiology, and peychology pertaining to special programs of physical 
education for the temporarily and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
posture training and remedial gymnastics. 

Social Recreation (3). 


Planning social recreation experiences. 


First Aid (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Advanced Health Science (5), Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing, 

Principles and concepts basic to the improvement of individual and Pour. living and the 

He of the home, school, and community in the development of sound physical and mental 
alth, 

Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The motor characteristics of the mentally retarded and the design of special programs of 

physical education; involves working with mentally retarded children. 

Current Problems in Health Education (5), Pr. consent of instructor and junior 

standing. 

A critical analysis of the problems, issues, and trends in health education, 

Dance Concepts and Related Classroom Experiences (5). Pr., junior standing. 


An examination of learning situations that alford the individual an aesthetic and creative 
means of non-verbal communication through dance. 


Drug Abuse Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior standing. 
Designed fo provide a practical and working understanding and means of response to 
drugs and drug abuse problems to prospective and in-service teachers, counselors, adminis- 
trators, pharmacists, law enforcement personnel, miirses and other. Interdisciplinary team 
instruction is utilized. 


Graduate 


Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5). Pr. 
undergraduate major or minor in health and physical education. 

Specific application of physics, physiology, and psychology to the development of physical 
skills and related topics including reaction time, motivation, maturation, illusions, morale, 
and problems of group social living in physical education and athletics, 

Physical Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5), Pr, VM 220-221 or permission of 
department head. 

Critical analysts of yhysical fiuvess objective of physical education through inquiry into 
current research in medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitness appraisal 
and guidance. 

Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health and 
physical education, 

Experiences tn the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to physical 
education and athletic situations. 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
Ficld Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Professional Courses 


Undergraduate 
Orientation for Transfer Students (1), 


Helps transfer from other eurrieda ta undertand teacticer education and teaching as 4 
profession 


Orientation for Freshinen (1). 

Helps freshmen in planning their profesional careers 

Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 

Required of all «tudents completing the Teacher Vaocation Program. Orientation to the 
total laboratory experiences program in the Sell of Education with specific attention te 
the orientation and (nitiation of the pre-teaching field experiences program. 

Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr, FED 320 or equivalent. 

(For description, see Interdepartmental Education.) (A) Health Education, (B) Health, 
Physical Education, & Recreation. 

Program in Area of Specialization (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 


fA) Health Edtication, (8) Health and Physical Education, and (C) Recreation 
Administration. 
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Undergraduate students with a major in health education, health and physical 
education will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary 
school program or in one of the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For 
appropriate course in Teaching or Program, sce SED, IED, and VED.) 


425. Professional Internship in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (15). 
Pr., senior standing, Admission to Teacher Education prior to Internship, 
minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Program courses. 

(A) Health Education, (B) Health and Physical Education. (C) Recreation Administration. 


{(Admision to Teacher Education does not apply for C). (For description see Professional 
Internship in School of Education Section.) 


496. Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior standing. 


Helps the teacher with the details of health observation, aids in health guidance of indi- 
vidual pupils, acquaints the teacher with the health services available through local and 
state departments, 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 
646. Studies in Education (1-3), Pr,, ome quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed $ hours. 
A problem using research techniques to be selected in consultation with the supervising 
protessor, A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program of the 
Mudent, (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 exclides credit in this course.) 
650. Seminar in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (1-10), Pr, graduate 
standing. 
Provides an opportunity for advanced graduate students and profemom to pursue coopers- 
lively selected coneepts and theoretical formulations. 
Each of these courses, HPR 651 and 652, applies to the following areas of the 
elementary and secondary school programs: (A) Health Education, and (B) Physical 
Education, Credit may not be earned in both A and B of the same course. 


651. Research Studies (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours 
of psychology and professional education. 
Review, analysis and interpretation of available research in health education or physical 
education with emphasis on designing new research to meet changing needs of the school. 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (5). Pr. 18 


hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional 
education, 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum {m- 
provement in health education or physical education. 


453, Organization of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 


hours of psychology and professional education, 

Advanced courw, Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654, Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (25), Pr. 18 hours of appropriate subject matver and 36 
hours of psychology and professional education, 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with Attention also given to the 


utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of health and physical 


education with the total school program and with other educational programa of the com- 
munity. 


History (HY) 


Professors MeMillan, Head, Belser, Harrisoit, Lewis, Macht. 
Owsley, Rea. Reid, and Williamson 
Associate Professom Jones, Newton, Pidhainy, and Reagan 
Assistant Professors Bond, Cronenberg. Eaves, Hall, and Henson 
Instructom Fabel, Matchews*, and OL 


101, World History (3). 

A siirvey of world civilization fram prehistory ta 100, 
102. World History (3). 

A stevey of world civilization from 1400-1815. 


“On temporary Appoiniment 
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World History (3). 

A survey of world history from 1815 to the present. 

A History of the United States to 1865 (5). 

A History of the United States Since 1865 (5), 

Technology and Civilization I (3). 

The interaction of technology and other aspects of buman culture from prehistoric times 
to the beginning of the industrial revolution. 

Technology and Civilization U (3). 


The interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture from the industrial 
revolution to the end of the nineteenth century. 


Technology and Civilization HI (3). 

The interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture in the twentieth century, 
Introduction to Latin American History (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 

Mi suere? of Latin American civilizations to the present with emphasis on the Colonial 
Introduction to Far Eastern History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

A brief survey of the major cultural and tnstitutional developments of the area. 
Contemporary History (3). 

A survey of recent events and their effect on the modern workd. 

Medieval History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire t© the Age of Discovery. 

American Black History to 1900 (5), Pr., sophomore standing. 


Racial and cultural origins of the black, including African background, the slave trade, 
slavery in the New World, emergence of the free black, emancipation of the slaves, 
Reconstruction, and the evolvement of the institution of segregation, 


The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore 
standing. 

The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs, 

History of Political Parties (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Emphasia is placed on the origin and growth of American political parties from the Fed> 
cralist era to the present. 


History of the Iberian Peninsula (5), 
A srvey of Spanish and Portuguese history from prehistoric to rontemporary times. 


History of the West (5). Pr., more standing. 

The development of the West and of its influence on American bitory 

Technology, Society, and the Environment (5). Pr., junior standing, 

A study of contemporary social, technological, and environmental problems in historical 
perapective. 

History of Alabama (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present, 

American Colonial History (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The political, economic. and social history of the colonics from their founding to the end 
of the French and Indian War, 1763. 


The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1763-1789 (5). Pr., junior 
standing. 

The =. British Colonial policy, the War for Independence, and the fire federal consti 
tution and the movement to replace it, 

Federalist and Jeffersonian America, 1789-1815 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Uhe establishment of the new federal government, the origins of American political parties, 
and the role of the United States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. 
The American System and Jacksonian Democracy, 1815-1850 (5). Pr, junior 
standing. 

Nationalism, sectionalism, egalitarianism, and expansion. 

The Civil War (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The sectional controversy from the Compromise of 1850 to the beginning of hostilities in 
1861, and the military, ccomomic, social, and political aspects of the war. 

The Reconstruction Period (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of the social, economic, and political aspects of the years 1865-1877. 
United States History, 1877-1914 (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The political, economic, diplomatic, social, and culuural development of the United States 
Recent United States History, 1914-1932 (5). Pr. junior standing, 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 

Modern America, 1932 to the Present (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and soclal development of the United States. 

United States Diplomacy to 1890 (5). Pr. junior standing. 


Chief events in our relationships with foreign powers from the Revolutionary War to 1890. 
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United States Diplomacy Since 1890 (5). Pr, junior standing. 
The or ag of the United States from a hemispheric power to a total involvement in 
workd aftairs, 


Social and Intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5). Pr,, junior 
standing. 


Selected areas of American thought are studied in their social context, ranging from 
Puritaniom to the impact of Darwinism on the American mind, 


Social und Intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5). Pr., junior 
standing. 


An cxamination of major intellectual movements in American society from social Darwinism 
to Progremivism and its legacy. 


The South to 1865 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The origins and growth of dininetive social, economic, cultural, and ideological pavterns in 
the South with emphasis on period 1815-1860, 
The South Since 1865 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Major treads fn the South since the Civil War with emphasis on social, economic, cultural, 
and ideological development. 
American Black History Since 1900 (5), Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis and interpretation of the role of American blacks in the development of the 
United States in the twentieth century. 
The Reformation Era, 1500-1600 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Europe during the Protestant and Catholle Reformations, overseas facing and political 
developments in the age of Charles V, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Philip IL. 
Seventeenth Century Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Emphasis on the Thirty Years’ War, Scientific Revolution, overseas colonization, and Euro- 
pean political developments in the age of Louis NIV. 

Europe, 1715-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A history of Europe from the Age of Absoluticm to the collapse of the Old Regime. 
The French Revolution, 1789-1799 (5). Pr, junior standing, 

Rackground: catises aed course of the Revolution in France, 

The Genesis of Modern Germany (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of the polithal constiqutional amd eoltainl fisters of Germany to £240. 
Modern German History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A general history of the German states since 1148. 

Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1815 (5). Pr., junior standing, 

The tie and fall of the Consulate and the Empire in France and French hegemony in 
Kurope. 

Modern France (5). Pr., junior standing. 

From the Ancen Regime to the present. 

History of Europe, 1815-1871 (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Fapoeyan History from the Congress of Vienna through the unification of Germany ani 
taly. 

Europe, 1871-1919 (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Emphasis on Central Rurope, Germany, and Italy since umfication. 

Europe Since 1919 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Fmphusis on the rie of totalitarianiom, the Second World War, and the postwar period, 
Eastern Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A history of Ching amt Tapa io the maders world, 

South and Southeast Asia (5). Pr, junior standing, 

The diverse cultures of the Asian periphery emplusizing the impact of the West in the 
recent perioat 

The Caribbean Area (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analveis of ihe Caribbean as to its goographic, cultural, and strategic importance from 
1492 to the present 

South America to 1900 (5). Pr. ros standing, 

The colonial and early national period, 

History of Mexico (5). Pr, junior standing, 

Aw atulysis of the unique cultunl develapment of Mexico, 
Twentieth Century South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of the conflict between Track itints and change in a developing continent, 
History of Modern Russia, 1453-1917 (5). Pra junior standing. 

A detailed history of the Russign nation in the mostern tea te the diwolution of the Empire. 
History of the Soviet Union Since 19)7 (5). Pr, junior standing. 

The territories under the Bolhevikt regime Com the proclimation of the Bolshevik state to 
the present time 
Great Leaders of History (5), Pry junior standing. 


Some world leaders ane) thelr orelafionshin to the great movements of history. 
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471. History of Medieval England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of English origins and institutions to the seventeenth century. 
472. History of Modern England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of British history since the seventeenth cenrury. 


478 Technology and Society in Pre-Industrial Times (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The interplay between technology and other aspects of human culture during selected 
periods of pre-industrial history, using various methods and approaches. 


179. Technology and Society in the Industrial Revolution (5). Pr., junior standing, 
Various approaches to the study of the interaction between technology, industry, and society 
in the United States and other countries during selected periods, normally in the late 
cighteenth and oincteenth centuries. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
600. Seminar in American History, 1763-1800 (5). 
601, Seminar in American History, 1800-1850 (5). 
602. Seminar in American History, 1850-1876 (5), 
603. Seminar in American History, 1876-1914 (5), 
604. Seminar in American History, 1914- (5). 
605. United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 
606. United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 
607. United States Adantic Diplomacy (5). 
608. Seminar in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
609. Seminar in the Old South (5). 
610. Seminar in the New South (5), 
629. Historical Methods (5). 
633. Seminar in Sixteenth Century Europe (5). 
634. The Revolution of 1917-1921 (5). 
635. Seminar in European History (5). 
636. Colonial Latin America (5). 


637. Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements, and National 
Developments (5). } 


638, Seminar in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (5). 
639. Historiography and Theory of History (5). 

640. Seminar in Tudor and Stuart England (5). 

641. Seminar in Eighteenth Century England (5). 

614, Seminar in Modern European Diplomacy (5). 


699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) | 
799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


READING COURSES 

The following reading courses are offered in order to give the graduate student 
an opportunity for study in specialized areas and are rigorously supervised by the 
professors responsible for the fields, Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. 
620. Directed Reading in American History to 1876 (5). 
621. Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5). 
622. Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5), 
623. Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
624, Directed Reading in Latin American History (5), 
625. Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 
626. Directed Reading in English History (5). 
627. Directed Reading in European History (5). 
628. Direeted Study in Archival Procedures (5). 
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Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, Head, Amling, and Orr 
Associate Professors Chambliss, Harris, Norton, Perry, and Sanderson 
Assistant Professors Dozier and Rymal 
tnstractor Martin 


Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture 


Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1, Fall. 

An orientation course for freshman introducing all fields in Horticulture. 

Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. 

Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and 
«hoot grounds, ‘The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the identifi- 
cation aod use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and mainte- 
fiance of ornamental plants. 


Trees (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Identification. culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings. 

Evergreen Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, 

Identification, culture, and use of broadleaf and narrowleal evergreens in landscape plantings. 
Plant Propagation (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, 

Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticuhural plant. 

Flower Arranging (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 

Principles and practices of flower arranging for the home, 

Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Identification, culture aad use of deciduous shrubs and small irces in landscape plantings. 
Greenhouse Environment Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. 


Principles and practices of construction and jonas | greenhouses for various purposes such 
as plant propagution, crop production, and research. 


Landscape Planning of Home Grounds (5), Lab, 15. Pr., HF 221. 

Planning of large and small home grounds. 

Landscape Planning of Public Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr. HF 221. 

Planning of public areas and grounds of public buildings, including general layout, planting 
and detail treatment of special areas. 

Landscape Engineering (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer, Pr., FY 201 or permission 
of instructor. 

Emphasis on the appreciation of forests for esthetic values as well ax for production of 
various forest product. An evaluation of forest areas for recreational pur rs. Consideray 
tion of campsite requirements, access and circuladon as well ax other phases of meeting 
such need, 

Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd 
years. Pe, BY 306, 309 and junior standing. 


Wineiple wad practices of the care dod mtiotenanes a trees aid sheabs, tocluding pruning, 
tree surgery. Cropaplanting, and fertilization, 


Floricultural Crop Production (5), Lee 4, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 323 and junior 
sanding. 

Hone) crepe predvetion oder mangement in grcenhermsce und oatdoor conditions: 
Nursery Management (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even year. Pr, AF 224. BY 
300, AY 304 and junior standing, 

Principles and practic: of the motgement of a commercial ornamental nursery, 
Planting Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr., HF 222, 223, $21 and junior standing. 


Principles arid potices of the combingtion aad use of onmwmental plants in lindscape 
plantings. 


Flower Shop Management (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, HE 225, 422, permission of 
iistructor, 

Principles and practions of Mower shop management and Coral designing. 

Minor Problems (3-5). May be taken more than once for a total of 15 hours. 
Pr., junior standing and permission of instructor, 

Selected probleme in either seaetable peoductien, jeanetogy, food technology, or bends ape 
and otnamental hertiontiare, on which todependent Thro. fell. Teberiten, er ereenhenes 
ihvetigdions ane made. wnder supervision of instrictor. Graduate credit fimited vo one 
aarter. 

Advanced Plant Propagation (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 4, Pr, HF 224, BY 306, and 
junior standing. ea 
Commercial propagation of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological wnd 
anatominal pring tales. 
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Marketing Horticultural Speciality Products (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Pr. HF 422, 
HF 423. 


Channels and methods of distribution of floricultural and nursery products 


Advanced Landscape Gardening (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, BL 101, HF 221, gradu 
ate standing. 


Principles and practices applying to the nse of ornamental plant material in landscaping 
(Selected portions of this course may he offered as a 8 hour credit in the Muster af Aun 
culture program.) 


Controlled Plant Growth (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr, AY 304, BY 306, CH 207, 
CH 208, HF 323, and junior standing. 

Controlling and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by the 
use of chemicals, 


General Horticulture 
Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Fall. 


An orientation courme for freshmen totroducing all Helds in Horticulture, 


Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. 

lropagating, planting, pruning, cultivating. fertilizing. spraying, thinning, harvesting, grad. 
ing, storing and marketing the most valuable fruity and nuts grown io the South, 
Vegetable Crops (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Principles and special practices used in production of vegetable crops. 


Industrial Food Preservation Technology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Fall, odd years, 
Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Principles of food preservation as applied to industry, Processes considered inchide ree 
frigeration, pasteurization. canning. freezing, drying, concentration, fermentation, pickling, 
salting, irradiation, and the use of food additives. 

Industrial Food Equipment and Processes I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even 
years. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Material and structural requirements of food equipment, and basic principles and processes 
such ax heat exchange, refrigeration, evaporation, distillation, homogenization, extraction, 
filtration, centrifugation, fluid Oow and instrumentation. 

Industrial Food Equipment and Processes HL (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even 
years. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Continuation of subject matter of HF 341 with emphasis on unit operations and process, 


Food Analysis and Quality Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, even years. Pr. 
CH 208. 

Sensory. chemical, and instrumental food analysis and its application to quality control 
and evaluation of grades and standards. 

Technology of Jellies and Snack Foods (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 4. Spring, even years. 
Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Technology of commercial production of jams, jellies, preserves and smuick foods. Includes 
studies of proeessing and packaging methods, equipment, grades, standards, and visits 
to commercial plan. 

Food Chemistry (3), Lec. 3. Spring. Pr, CH 207. 

The chemistry of the important components of foods and changes occurring during process 
ing. sturage and handling. 


Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. Pe, HE 308 and 
junior standing. 

An advancetl couse in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops, 
Storage, Packaging and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 
Pr., junior standing. 


Physiological, pathological, and horticultural principles in Moring, packaging. and marketing 
of commercial vegetable crops, 


Fruit Growing (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2, Fall. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing, 
Proatuction and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South. 

Small Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
Prinviples and practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, and 
brambles. 

Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 
Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, and chestnuts, 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec.-Lab. 4. Spring or Summer. Pr., HF 308 
and graduate standing. 

Application of research information to the commercial production and handling of the 


principal vegetable crops, (Credit for both HF 404 and 40) may pot be used to mect 
reunirements for the Master's degree.) 
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Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3). Spring and Summer. Pr., HF 201 and 
graduate standing. 

Scientific advances in small fruits and their application to small fruit culture in Alabama, 
(Credit for both HF 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
Master's degree.) 

Minor Problems (3-5). May be taken more than once for a total of 15 hours. 
Pr., junior standing and permission of instructor. 

Selected problems in either vegetable production, pomology, food technology, of landscape 
and ornamental horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or greenhouse 
investigations are made, under supervision of instructors. Graduate credit limited to one 
quarter. 

Food Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, even years, Pr,, junior standing. 
Application of physics and engineering principles to food processing operation, inatrumenta- 
tion in food processing, process and equipment development. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. 
Purposes of research, discovery, and progress as related to the scientific method; research 
programm, horticultural programa, selecting projects, reviewing literature pre AriNg project 
owtlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing data, and publ cation of results. 
Seminar (1), Fall, Winter, and Spring, May be taken more than once for a 
maximum of three hours credit. 


Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. Any quarter. 
Pr., graduate standing, 

pod by problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 
culture, 

Plant Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter. Pr. HF 432 
or BY 306 and consent of instructor. 

Morphological and physiological changes in horticulture plants as induced by growth regu- 
ators and their theoretical implications in the improvement of horticultural crops produc: 
tion, 

Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter. 
Nutritional requirements of horticulture crops and factors affecting these requirements. 
Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. 
Any quarter, Pr., BY 306 and graduate standing. 

Physiological changes occurring in fresh fruits, vegetables, and other horticultural plant 
products after harvest. Methods of studying these changes and factors influencing them. 
Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Any quarter. Pr., ZY 300 
and graduate standing. 

An application of genetic principles in the propagation and maintenance of fruit, vegetable, 


and ornamental crop varieties. The genetic basis of some production problems, and special 
breeding methals applicable to horticultural erops, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Vrofessors Brooks, Head, Cox, and Denholm 
Associate Professors Hool, Layfield, Morgan, and White 
Assistant Professors Boyd, Brown, Herring, Maghsoodloo, Smith, 
Frucks, Webster, and Zaloomn 


Industrial Administration (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The concepts, techniques, and functions af engloecring management. (Not open to In 
Hustrial Engineering students.) 

Industrial Engineering Fundamentals (3). 

Totreduction io the fundamentals of tools and tecliniqucs cased in the practice of industrial 
chyimeing. The felationships of the sub-disciplines of indenal engineering Co the cur 
rewt cufdiculum ane Typically encountered probloms are explered  Tatrodietion te com 
Pater programming and the FOR TRAN programming laaguage. 


Computer Programming (3). Pr. MH 1st or MEE 162, 
Digital computor programming with emphasis on mathematical problems, ising POK TRAN 
prommmmMiog Language. (Net open to studetts with credit in Th $00.) 
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Computer Programming and Introduction to Information-Decision Systems (3). 
Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., An introductory knowledge of FORTRAN, MH 265 or 
concurrently. 

Intermediate ere programming using the FORTRAN hppa ae language with 
emphasis of miathematical and engineering poolilems, Included are ineroductory design 
considerations for information-decisson systems tnvolsing computers as a principle dina 
processing device, (intended primarily for coginecting student) and not open to students 
with credit in TK 204.) 

Information Retrieval and Computer Programming (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., 1E 
202, or TE 204, or knowledge of a computer language. 

An introduction to digital computer programming with emphasis on information retrieval 
problems using COBOL, programming linguuage. 

Production Control Techniques (3). Pr., TE 201, or EC S00. 

Vianning, scheduling, routing, and dispatching in) manufacturing operations. Mechanisms 
for production control. (Not open to lodustrial Engineering studcuts.) 
Information-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 500. 

Interretated components of complex management information-decision systems. Design con: 
siderations for systems involving comptters as a principle duta procesming device. 

Motion and Time Study (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 274. 

Principles and practices of methods engineering and time study. (Not open to stadents 
with credit in TF 318 of TR 410.) 

Engineering Statistics I (5). Pr.. MH 264, 

Basic probability, random variobles and distribution functions, 

Engineering Statistics 11 (5). Pr, IE 311. 

Descriptive statistics, sampling concepts, sums of fandom variables and an introduction 
to hypothesis testing. 

Enginecting Statistics HI (3). Pr., TE 312. 

Estimation, goodness of fit tests, regression-correlation methods and introduction to analysis 
of variance, 

Operational Analysis 1 (3), Pr,, TE 202, TE 311. 

Nature of operational system analysis; decision theory; formulation of objective; identifi- 
cation of alternatives; camcept of systems analysis (system description); model building; 
concept of optimization: tateoduction to model solution methods. 

Linear Programming (5). Pr. MH 266. 

Introduction to lina pwarmmming with emphasis on model formulation and solution, 
Other topies include «oinputer solution variations of the simplex method, optimality analysis. 
duality, transportation problem and allocation problem, 

Electronic Data Processing Systems Design (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr. TE 204, 
IE S01 or TE 305. 

Application of computer and awoctited data preesing equipment to business and admin- 
istrative information and decision systems design, 

Ergonomics I (3). Pr., TE 202, PG 211, 

An introduction to the scientific study of man in relation to his work environment; human 


characteristics with reapect to performance in manomachine systems; introduction to tan- 
machine systems design, 


Ergonomics II (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 317, PG 321. 

The analysis and design of work places and work methods through application of ergono- 
mic and methods engineering principles. 

Engineering Economy (5). Pr., MH 16] and junior standing. 

Practical engineering studies for the economic aeclection of structures, equipment, processes 
and methods. (Not open to students with credit in LE 325 or TE 326.) 

Engineering Economic Analysis I (3). Pr, MH 265, EC 200 or equivalent or 
concurrently. 

The development of principles required in engineering cconomy studies and other decision- 
making oriented courses. Topics include interest and interest formula derivations, de- 
preciation methods, tax considierations and cost accounting. (Not open to students with 
credit in TF 320.) 

Engineering Economic Analysis Hf (5). Pr., IE 311, TE 325. 

Engincering studies for the economic selection of structures, cquipment, processes and 


methods. Topics include replacement theory, managerial and production cconomic, new 
venture analysis and capital budgeting, (Not open to students with credit in TE 320.) 


Data Structures (3). Pr, TE 204 or equivalent. 
Hasic comcepis of date. Linear lists, strings, arrays, and orthogonal liste. Kepresentation of 
trees and graphs. Storage structures. allocation, and collection, Multilinked  strmcuires 


Symbol “Tables aml scarching fechniques. Sorting techniques, and generalized data manuge- 
merit eyatorns, 


Computer Programming Systems 1 (5). Pr., TE 300. 
An intpodtvenon to the types. relationships. and uses made of digital computer programming 


systema which are grouped under the mame of software, with emphasis on RPG, Utilities, 
aml Operating Systems. 
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Seminar in Industrial Engineering (1). Pr., senior standing in Industrial Engi- 
neering. 

Discussion of current problems, profesional practice and professional opportunities, 
Occupational Safety Engineering Fundamentals (3). Pr. junior standing. 
Hazard problems generated in occupational environments and their solution or mitigution 
through application of quantitative analyses and engineering design principles. 
Systems Analysis for Occupational Safety (3). Pr., TE 401 or concurrently. 
Analysts of safety performance, attribution of cost, identification and analysis of wecident 
potential, Fault-free analysis. Systems safety and reliability. 

Occupational Accident Prevention (3). Pr., TE 401 or concurrently. 

Design principles and concepts of hazard evaluation analysis relating to operation of 
industrial Facilities. 

Occupational Hygiene Engineering I (3). Pr., IE 419 or permission of instructor. 
Ao introduction to Occupation Hygiene Engineering with empliasis on workplace en 
vironmental quality. Heat, illumination, noise, and ventilation. 

Occupational by abate Engineering Mf (3). Pr., TE 404. 

A. continuation Occupational Hygiene Engineeting L. Plant and workplace sanitation, 
plant waste control, health hazard control, principles of epidemiology. 

Occupational Safety and Health Laboratory (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., TE 403, 
TE 405, or concurrently. 

Case histories and problems will be examined for factors roe detrimental to safety 
and health. Solutions designed to assure non-reoccurrence these conditions, Solutions 
to be aided by actual laboratory testing and field trips. 

Engineering Statistics (5), Pr. MH 264, junior standing. 

Basie probability, random variables, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling dis- 
tributions, hypothesis testing, estimation, regression and correlation, one-way analysis of 
variance, testing goodness of fit. (Not open to students with credit in TE S11 and not 
open to Industrial Engineering undergraduate students.) 

Operational Research (5), Pr, MH 266, TE 410 or equivalent or concurrently, 
Model construction, linear programming, network models. dynamic models, stochastic 
mixtels, queueing theory, decision theory and simulation, (Not open to students with 
credit in TE ait and not open to Industrial Engineering undergraduate students.) 
Engineering Statistics [IV (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, LE 313. 

Emphasis on quality control in manufacturing by means of statistical methods, 
Operational Analysis I (3), Pr., TE 305, TE 312. 

Simulation procedures for solving complex systems analysis problems, Emphasis on random 
processes, model building, and construction of computer simulation models. 
Operational Analysis HI (3), Pr, TE 314, LE 315. 

Game theory: queueing theory; non-deterministic inventory model; replacement models; 
sequencing and scheduling models. Application to operational systems analysis, 
Ergonomics 100 (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pe, LE 315, IB 318, PG 821, 

Je aeeanmont of human work performance and the establishment of performance stand 
arcs. 

Production Control Functions 1 (5). Pr. TE 326, LE 419, or concurrently. 
Functions of production central forecasting; inventory analysie: scheduling; dispatching 
and porgress Control. 

Production Control Functions U1 (3). Pr., LE 424, DE 427 of concurrently, 
Fiinttions caf prodnetion control produchon theming: line balaneiag; phot location: 
PO Del: manulaetoring processes. 

Operations and Facilities Design 1 (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr, LE 826, 

Vewign principles amd cements of complex searoms, (Shenk be Green the quarter ted 
ately piver to tie takings of tb ages) 

Operations and Facilities Design UL (3). Lab, 9. Pr, LE 417, TE 424, TE 427, 

The desige of iodtetril, institutional, gevermmentil ond service operations and facilitios, 
UShaakd be taken during student's Ginal quarter.) 

Plint Location (3), Pr., TE 315, TE 326, TE 417. 


Pintom and techniques pertinent to the cconomic location ef industriel phenes, 


Occupational Safety and Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing or consent 
of instructor, 

Ocenpational safety and health problema with emphasis on the tole of the industrial 
engineer in the wimination af physial and environmental tazards, (Not open to In 
Heetril Piagineering vomlertnndnates eoratied io the Occupational safery and Health option.) 





IMAMN-+492. Industrial Engineering Problems (15). Pr. permission of instructor and 


department head approval, 
Endividual student emfleaver under «tuff supervision involying special problems of an ud- 
vanced nature in Tndistrinl Fagincering 
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Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Sampling and Survey Techniques (3), Pr., HE 313 and junior standing. 

Theory and application of statistical sampling and survey methods, with emphasis on 
Methods optimization. 

Applied Industrial Engineering Mathematics (3). Pr. MH 265 and junior 
standing. 

Formulation and solution of differential and difference equations. Solution techniques 
will include analytical theory, Laplace and Z transforms and computer techniques. Intro. 
duction (o state variables. matrix algebra and analysis. 

Advanced Linear Programming (3). Pr., IE 315 and junior standing, 
Continuation of IE 315 with emphasis on ee et Revised simplex, dual simplex, parar 
metric programming, decomposition, and applied problems. 

Inyentory Control (3). Pr., TE 414, IE 417, TE 424 and junior standing. 
Application of quantitative methods tw the control of industrial inventories. 

Dynamic Programming (3). Pr.. MH 264 and junior standing. 

The theory and methods of dynamic programming will be presented. Specific applications 
will be discussed, 

Advanced Computer Programming (5). Pr., LE 300 or consent of instructor and 
junior standing. 

Vormal definition and presentation of several numeric and nonnumeric problems sing two 
or more programming languages offer than FORTRAN and COBOL 

Reliability Engineering (3). Pr., TE 414, ££ 417, and junior standing. 

Roliability, maintenance, and repkicoment, with entplunis” on quantitatively deseriptive 
methods to be wed for problem solving. 

Operational Control System Design (3). Pr., TE 425, and junior standing. 

The design of operational planning and control systems. (ntegradien of tfividual ystems 
Thactions, Goncept of total systems mptimiration 

Materials Handling Systems (3). Pr, TE $18, TE 416, TE 417 and junior standing. 


Quantitative analysix and design of material bundling systems. Onancittive methods and 
tase studios, 


Advanced Facilities Design (3). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
Quantitative methods wed to deign produce wad service lacilities are empliasived. 
Case studios, 

Ergonomics 1V (3). Pr. TE 419 or consent of instructor, senior standing, 

A study of the philosophy and) tecliniqdes of manamachine xyatems design, Pimpliasis is 
placed Of proper integration of man into proaduetion systems 

Project Management (3), Pr., TE 417, or permission of instructor and junior 
standing. 

Project management and development sith primary emipliss on use of operations rescurch 
methods and cost analysis. Tneliudes a study of the cpplication of CPM and VERT to 
project management, 

Continuous Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr, TE 441 and junior standing. 
Continues pieces dynamie and block diagram formulation, Conventional continucuy 
process control and tatrodaction to advanced contrat ropies. 

Engineering of Organization and Management (5), Pr. senior standing and con- 
sent of instructor. 

Organivatiogal theory aml concepts: the intention between Che jiividual and te ongani+ 
sation. 

Data Processing Fundamentals (5). Pr. junior standing and consent of instructor. 
An iftexbloction to tusties cite processing methods aid procduenos, huandware tpeimornty 
clatroo mechanical and ¢lectroih td, vod software Ttroteeton programming iene the 
COBOL langage emphasivine tisiiess applications CNet for selente and  muathemution 
students, } 

Design of Occupational Safety and Health Administrative Systems (5). Coreg. 
1E 472 and junior standing. 

The design af adminitnwtive systems to sorry out the OSH Tinetion in industrial sone 
wed governmetitial ofginisrtions. 


Computer Programming Systems HH (3). Pr. TE 385, EE 322 and junior standing. 
An fntrodiction to machineorened programming svstems for digital computers, PE mepliier 
will be plied upon the Assembler Language (460 as well as mare eaters aod epee 
output control systems, 


Information Organization and Retrieval (%). Pr, HE 305, TE 385, and TE 30} o1 


1E 455 and junior standing. 

The anulysis of jaformation content by strtixtioal. svetatic. and logical methods, Search 
saree matching techniques. amd Cle onganiation in practical retrieval aveteme. Evaluar 
tion of retrieval cHectiveners, 
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GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES 


Industrial Dynamics (3). Pr., TE 416 or permission of instructor. 

Industrial dynamics based on a systems approach to industrial and related problema, with 
emphasis on decision-making. 

Advanced Simulation Problems (3). Pr., TE 416 or permission of instructor, 
Journal readings of applications simulation and development of procedure to solve large 
wale. realistic simulation problems. 

Advanced Engineering Economy (3). Pr., TE 326 or consent of instructor, 
Engineering and cconomic aspects of selection and replacement of equipment, relationship 


of rechnical economy to income taxation, depreciation, load factor, capacity, and environ- 
menial and social factors. 


Queueing Theory (5), Pr., TE 313 or TE 410, MH 265, or consent of instructor. 
Mathematical models of queueing. with applications to problems such as materials flow, 
inventory policy, and service center design. Simulation solutions to queueing networks 
are considered, 

Markoy Chains (3), Pe. IE 417, 

Finite and continuous Markov Chains, Poimon and Wiener processes, applications will 
be discussed. 

Time Series (3), Pr., IE 417, 


Stationary stochastic processes, time series analysis with emphasis ‘on spectral density fune- 
tions and applications will be discussed. 


Inventory and Production Control Systems (3), Pr., HE 425. 


Advanced topes in production control and inventory theory, “Ihe relationships between 
production and inventory will be discussed, 


Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers I (3). Pr., TE 312. 

Elaboration of basic statistical methods for engineers, with emphasis on a more theoretical 

stidy af multiple linear regression and the optimization of multiple linear regression 

Procedures 

Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers I (3). Pr., TE 630. 

Extension of LE 640, with prim emphasis on analysis of variance methods. Includes 

a theoretical study of analysis of variance methods, mathematical derivation of mean 

squares, multiple comparison tests, and the Bennett and Franklin algorithm, 

Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers U1 (3). Pr., TE 631. ; 

Introduction to the philosophy and methods of statistical design optimization, with emphasis 

on optimum mouttiple linear regression designs, optimum analysis of variance designs, and 

and an introduction to response surface analysis. 

Non-Linear Programming (3). Pr., TE 442. 

This course covers Quadratic Programming, Scparable Programming, Gradient Methods, 

and Integer Programming. 

Non-Parametric Statistics (3), Pr. IE 313. P ak 

Several non-parametric and = distribution-free methods with emphasis on engineering 

applications, 

Input-Output Analysis (3). Pr., TE 442 or consent of instructor. : 

Input-Output analysis for interindustry, industry, and company study, Computational 

aspects of large scale models. Case studics. 

Optimization Theory for Large Systems (3). Pr., TE 442, TE 634, or consent of 

instructor. ; 7 

Large problems with special structures; decomposition principle, many column problems, 

relaxation procedures, * lincar programming, generalized upper bounding, partiioning 

procedures, and applications. 

Advanced Dynamic Programming (3), Pr., TE 453. 

Advanced topics in the theory and application of dynamic programming. Numerical 

methods to solve specific types of problems. Case studies. 

Decision and Game Theory (3). Pr., TE 313 or TE 410, or consent of instructor. 

Classification of decision problems, Bayes risk, utility theory and [ts applications. optimal 

strategies for rectangular games, and use of linear programming in solving cero-sum games. 

Management Information Decision Systems (3). Pr., permission of instructor. 

Analysis of organizations for information requirement, information flow, data storage 

and usuage and toul information systems. 

Advanced Topics in Human Engineering (3). Pr., TE 464, # P 

Human Information processing with particular emphasis on human decision belavior. 

Advanced Computation Methods (3). Pr., permission of the instructor, 

Advanced computer languages, pattern recognition, and hybrid computation. This course 

Le aia to keep the graduate student abreast of current ideas in this rapidly expanding 
“a. 


Discrete Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr., TE 471. ; 
Sampled.data control systems and computer control topics. Representation of discrete 
industrial processes. 
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672, Functional Optimization Theory (3). Pr., TE 417. 
Introduction to functional optimization theory including min«max theory, calculus of 
variations, pontryagin, maximum principle and applied functional analysis. 

680. Advanced Topics in Occupational Safety and Health (3). Pr, TE 438 or equiva 
lent. Coreq., TE 631 and TE 665, or permission of instructor. 


Selected topics, including risk taking, anilent pronenes, and biomechanics, will be pur- 
sued at the advanced level. Quantification and modeling it emphaaived. 


681. Advanced Occupational Accident Prevention (3), Pr. TE 438 or equivalent or 
ission of instructor. 
Advanced toples in. accident prevention with emphasis on current developments, 
690. Industrial Enginecring Project, Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum at 0 hours 


699. Thesis (0-7). 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 
on the interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature und scope of the 
offerings. 


Curriculum and Teaching — Elementary-Secondary 
Teaching, Program, and Internship 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum 
leading to K-12 certification for teaching in a particular field in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in which certification is expected. 


4l4. Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 
320 or equivalent. 


(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology. 


425. Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools (15). Pr,, senior 
standing, Admission to Teacher Education one quarter prior to Internship, 
minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 

(For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education section.) (A) Art, 
(C) Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology. 


Graduate 
Courses 651, 652, 653, or 654, apply to the following arcas of the school program: 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (E) Gifted, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music. (M) Speech Com- 
munication, and (N) Speech Pathology. 


648, Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr. FED 647 or consent of 
instructor. 

Major issues, tronticr developments, and crends in the improvement of curriculum and 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 

651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educa- 
tion. 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 

652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appro- 
priate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement. 

653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5), Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject mattcr and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 

654. Evaluation of Program in Arcas of Specialization (2-5), Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community. 
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Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5), Pr., FED 647 
and TED 648, or permission of instructor. 

Research and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the development of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and learning. Appraisal of significant 
curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and instruction, 
and study of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculum problems. 


Special Education (Behavior Disturbance and Mental Retardation) 


A Survey of Exceptionality (5). 

An introduction to the several types of exceptionality with an emphasis upon the educa- 
ional and (training implications of each, 

Introduction to Mental Retardation (5). Pr., TED 376 or permission of instructor. 
An intodiictory exploration of mental retardation as a ee type of exceptionality with 
emphasis pliced upon implications for the education and training of the retarded, 


An Introduction to Behavior Disturbance (5). Pr., TED 376 or permission of 
instructor. 

An intreductory exploration of behavior disturbance ax a speclal type of exceptionality 
a —_ hosis placed upon implications for the education and training of the behavior 
tsturbed, 

Profesional Internship in Special Education (15), Pr., senior standing, admission 
to Teacher Education one quarter prior to Internship, appropriate professional 
courses. 

(For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education Section), (A) Mental 
Retardation, (B) Behavior Disturbance. 

Methods and Materials for Teaching in Special Education (5). Pr., IED 376 and 
IED 377 or TED 378. 


(A) Mental Retardation, (B) Behavior Disturbance. Not open to Undergraduate Special 
Education Majors. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Education of Children With Special Learning Disabilities (5). Pr,, junior stand- 
ing and admission to Teacher Education, 
Existing theories and instructional programs for children with special learning disabilities. 
Administrative arrangements, classroom management, individual educational evaluation and 
Programming are emphasized. 
The Severely Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., junior standing and permission of in- 
structor. 


An indepth study of severe mental retardation as a special type of exceptionality with 
emphasis Upon implications for the education and training of the severely retarded, 


Graduate 
Advanced Study of Exceptionality (5). Pr., Appropriate undergraduate prepara- 
tion in Special Education or permission of instructor. 


An advanced study of the several types of exceptionality with an emphasis upon the edu- 
cational and training implications of each, 


Advanced Study of Educational Aspects of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., IED 600, 
or permission of instructor, 

An advanced study of mental retardation a» 4 special area of exceptionality with em 
phasis upon the education and training needs of the retarded. 

Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiology 
and psychology. 

Characteristics of major physical disabilities; the psychology of the physically handicappd; 
the educational objectives with curriculum adaptions; and related aspects of a total prov 
gram for the physically handicapped, 


Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., LED 376, TED 377 and LED 479, 
Observation and participation ander supervision in education programs for the mentally 
retarded. Lectures and discussions will implement the student's work in the classroom. 
Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special clas, (For teachers 
parsing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


Educational Procedures for Children With Behavior Disorders (5). Pr., Graduate 
Standing and permission of instructor. : 
Analysis of current provisions for children with emotional conflicts, with emphasis on 
educational procedures and implications for learning disabilities. 

Current Research on the Behavioral Disorders of Children (5). Pr. Graduate 
Standing and permission of instructor, 


Examination and interpretation of research. Emphasis on educational implications of 
emotional conflict, classroom guidance and control, 
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Higher Education 
Graduate 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed 
especially for advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, universities, 
and other post sccondary-school institutions. 


615. Problems of Teaching the Marginally Prepared College Student (5). Pr., TED 
665 or TED 666 or permission of instructor. 
Sociveconomic and cultural backgrounds as they affect learning styles of the murginally 
prepared student, Develop methods of appropriate teaching strategies os a means of im- 
proving the self-concept of these students. 


649. The Community College Program (5). 
A study of the program of the comprehensive community-junior college designed to 
improve competencies in program planning, evaluation, and administration, 


663. The American College and University (5). 
Phi y and function, the university and social change, the community college, aca- 
demic freedom, student-faculty-community relationships; international flow of educational 
ideas, government cultural programs, higher education and the state. 


665, The Community College (5). 


The rise and development of the community/junior college in American education; its 
history, philosophy, and functions, 


666, Undergraduate Instruction in Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or TED 665 
or permission of instructor. 
The ay pa and selection of appropriate curricular materials and effective teaching 


srategics. Evaluation of instruction and learning effectiveness in undergraduate programs 
of higher education. 


The above courses, along with AED 618, AED 697, CED 653 and CED 654 
constitute a core for the development of programs of study in higher education. 
Other offerings, in both academic and professional fields, are available for the com- 
pletion of advanced programs. These include administration and supervision; founda- 
tions of education: psychology; student personnel: vocational and technical education; 
and professional and academic preparation for teaching in agricultural sciences, 
business administration, economics and sociology, English, health and physical educa- 
tion, history, home economics, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical and biological 
sciences, and speech. 


Journalism (JM) 


Professor Burnett 
Assistant Professor Logue 
Instructor Housel 


Freshman English is prerequisite for all courses in journalism, 


221. Beginning Newswriting (5). 
Introduction to newswriting, newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by 
work on the college newspaper. 

223. Reporting (5). Pr., JM 221. 
The technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, supplemented by work on 
the college newspaper. 

224, Copyreading and Editing (5). Pr., JM 221. 
Methods of editing copy, writing headlines, basic make-up and proof reading. 

315. Agricultural Journalism (3). 
Designed for students in agriculture and home economics. Introduces practices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 

322. Feature Writing (5). Pr.. JM 221 or consent of the instructor. 
Gathering material for the writing of “human interest” and feature articles for newspapers 
and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of maniacripts. 

323. The Community Newspaper (5). Pr., JM 221, 


Methods, problems, and policies involved in editing the community newspaper, as differing 
from the metropolitan daily. 
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Photo-Journalism (5). 

Uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine field, Operation of 
aus PO ti and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of pictures is 
provided. 


422423. Mo agnmeege = Workshop (3-3). All quarters. Pr., 15 hours of journalism, in- 
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cluding JM 221 and 223, and consent of instructor, 

A two-quarter course giving practical experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision, and magazine copy through supervised work with University communication media. 
Journalism Internship (6). All quarters. Pr. JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of 
instructor. 

A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving as a 
regular staff member under the direction of the editor. 

The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 


The development of the American Press, the principles and ideuls of modern journalism, 
and the law of the press and radio. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Agricultural Newswriting (3), Lec. 4. Pr., 20 hours of journalism or consent 
of instructor. 


Methods and problems of writing agricultural and home economics news, feature articles, 
and columns for publication, Special attention is given to improving effectiveness of 
communication, 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Assistant Professor Wheatley 


Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 

Aims, objectives, and requirements for careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology. 
Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 

Study, procedures, and examinations of the blood, as recommended by the American Society 
of Clinkeat Pathologists. 

Advanced Hematology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr. LT 301. 

Advanced study of blood cells and blood dyserasias. 

Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). Pr., LT 301. 

The student reports from the literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory 
technology. 

Immunology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 302 and junior standing. 

Theory of immunology and techniques of laboratory tests based on the antigen-antibody 
reaction. 

Immunology If (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 404 and junior standing. 

Theory and techniques of the serological study of human blood and lipid antigens. 
Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab, 15, Pr., LT 301. 


Practice applications of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital 
laboratories. 


Law Enforcement (LE) 
Instructor Pendergast 


Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Introduction to the philosophical and historical backgrounds; agencies and processes: 

Ln ee functions; administration and technical problems; career orientation. (Same 
wm 

Criminal Investigation (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Criminal investigation procedures, including theory of investigation, case preparation, 

specific techniques for selected offenses, questioning of suspects and witnesses, and prob- 

lems in criminal investigation. 

Survey of Criminalistics (5). Pr., LE 262 and junior standing. Not open to grad- 

uate students. 

Survey of scientific crime detection methods; crime scene search, identification and pre- 


wei A ol evidence; lie detection, modus operandi; fingerprint identification, and related 
subjects. 
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Police Administration and Organization (5). Pr., junior standing. Not open to 
graduate students, 


Principles of organization and administration in law enforcement; functions and activities: 
planning and research; community relations; personnel and training; inspection and con- 
trol; policy formulation. 


Internship in Law Enforcement (5-10). Pr. junior standing and consent of de- 
partment head. Not open to graduate students, 


Internship in an apenas law enforcement or correctional agency under supervision of 
the agency concerned, Written reports on internship required, 


Library (LY) 
Use of the Library (1). 


Lectures and assignments designed to sates 4 skill in the use of card catalog, and in 
t 


the use of indexes and bibliographies. Taught by library staff members. NOTE: School 
Library Science courses are listed under Educational Media, 


Management (MN) 


Professors Henry, Head, Allen, and West 
Associate Professors Alexander, Lamar, Ledbetter, Myles, and Snow 
Assistant Professors Bond, Bressler, Brown, Crim, Goodwin, 
F. O. Hale, Holley, Little, Myers, and Smith 
Adjunct Instructor M. Street 


Management 


Electronic Data Processing Principles (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., 10 hours math, 
ACF 211 (concurrently). 

Functions and uses of computers and related equipment emphasizing business application 
using an appropriate programming language. 

Principles of Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Management functions and the application of management principles in organizations, 
Business Law T (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Introduction to law, torts, contracts, agency and personal property 

Business Law If (5). Pr.. MN 341, 


Legal principles concerning real property, sales, negotiable inatruoments, partnerships, anid 
corporations. 


Environmental Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Federal, State, and Jocal law on conservation and reguladion of environmental matters, 
Human Relations in Management (5), Pr, MN 510. 

The principles of human relations as applied to business. 

Industrial Management (5). Pr., junior standing and MN 310, 


Principles and practices of modern scientific management as applied in the actual control 
and operation of industrial enterprises. 


Organization Theory (5). Pr.. MN 346. 

Organization theory and principles in the management of business operations. 

Personne! Management (5). Pr., MN 310, junior standing. 

Management of labor, dealing with selection, training, placement, turnover, payment policies, 
employee representation, etc, 

Problems in Personnel and Industrial Relations Management (5). Pr., MN 442, 
EC 445, or consent of instructor. 


This course emphasizes the study of contemporary issues and problems concerning the 
employee-employer relationship, 


Collective Bargaining and Arbitration (5). Pr., EC 350 or EC 444 or consent 
of instructor. 

Investigation and analysis of the theory and practice of collective bargaining and arbitra- 
tion between unions and management. 

Wage and Salary Administration (5). Pr., MN 442, and junior standing, 


Various Methods of determining employee remuneration and problems in administering a 
wage and salary program, 


Advanced Personnel Management (5). Pr, MN 442 or PG 461, and junior 
standing. 

The solution of selected subjects or problems which confront personne] managers and related 
supervisory personnel, 
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Legal Environment of Business (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Legal environment for business operation with emphasis on contemporary legal issues 
Business Policies and Administration (5), Pr., junior standing and completion 
ol core courses of School of Business. 

The formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to personnel, pro- 
duction, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 

Managerial Analysis (5). Pr. MN 207, MN 310, 10 hours math, 

Application of quantitative management techniques to the operation ob the business firm, 
Management Information Systems (5). Pr., MN 310 and MN 207 or equivalent. 
Analysis and application of information flow in the business firm. 

Special Problems (1-10). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. May be 
repeated, 

The investigation and research Into problems with special interest for the student. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Human Relations In Business Organization (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
Advanced study of human relations in individual and group interactions within the 
environment of business organizations, Emphasis on rescarch literature in the field. 
Management Problems (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Basic administrative problems in business and industry. Managerial controls as applied to 
administrative und operative functions, 

Managerial Economics (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Decision theory and criteria for decision-making concerning output, pricing, capital budget- 
ing, seale of operations, investment and inventory control. Attention is a given to 
concepts of profits, production and cost functions. 

Advanced Organization Theory (5). Pr., MN 440 or equivalent, consent of in- 
structor. 

Study of traditional and contemporary organization theories with emphasis on current 
research and controversy. 

Management Science (5). Pr., MN 481 or equivalent, consent of instructor. 
The study and application of management science theory to business operations. 
Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. May be repeated. 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of management problems. 
Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Variable content in the management area. 

Readings in Production and Personnel Management (1-10). Pr., consent of in- 
structor. May be repeated. 


General management theories, practices, and functions in industry and business, Also, 
covers the role of personne! management and human relations. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Office Administration 


Typewriting I (3). Lab. 5. 

Mastery of keyboard; techniques of machine operation; basic typewritten applications. 
For students with no previous training in typewriting. (Students with high school type- 
Writing are not eligible for this course.) 4 

= yrewnting 11 (3). Lab. 5. Pr., MN 200 with grade of C or one year of high 
school typewriting. 

Emphasis on business lewers and forms; tabulation; reports, 

Typewtiting Ill (3). Lab. 5. Pr., MN 201 with grade of C. 

Advanced typewritten commnnications with special problems and arrangement. (Students 
with two years of high school typewriting consult with OA staff about placement. 
Typewriting IV (2). Lab. 3. y 

Statistical typewriting: composition at the typewriter; executive office projects. 
Shorthand I (5). Pr.. MN 200 or equivalent. i. 
Principles of Gregg shorthand, DJS. Rapid reading of shorthand; introduction of dictation 
techniques. For stadent with no previous training in shorthand. Students with one year 
of high school shorthand begin with second course. 

Shorthand Il (5). Pr., MN 210 with grade of C or equivalent. . 
Continuation of Shorthand I: dictation and development of pretranscription skills. Students 
with two years of high school shorthand begin with third course. 


Shorthand [II (5). Pr., MN 211 with grade of C. 
Continuation of Shorthand IH with emphasis on dictation speed and development of pre- 
transcription skills. 
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Transcription I (5). Lee. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., MN 212 with grade of © or equivalent. 
Deve ent of transcribing skills progressing from transcription of printed shorthand 
to mailable transctiption of unfamiliar material dictated at progressively higher rates of 
speed. Continvation of shorthand speed building 100 to 150 wam. 

Transcription I (5). Lec. 5, Lab, 5. Pr, MN 300 with grade of C. 

Terminal course. Emphasia on high quality transcripts evaluated according to transcription 
rate and speed of dictation. Shorthand speed 120 to 140 wam. 

Records Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Basic procedures of filing, records storage and control. Practice in record keeping. 
Office Machines (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor 
and ability to type at a reasonable speed. 

Designed to give a working knowledge of various machines found in modern offices. 
Basic training in use of dictating and transcribing, duplication, adding, calculating, and 
posting machines. 


Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr. MN 301, MN 403 or MN 404, and 
junior standing (open to OA majors only). 

Practical secretarial experience. Soident spends two hours each day working ax intern in 
an office to which assigned for actual office experience, 

Secretarial Procedure I (5). Pr.. MN 300 and junior standing. 

Analysis of the secretarial profession stressing importance of personal factors, development 
of decision-making ability, study of specialized duties including those of public relarions, 
Secretarial Procedure H (5). Pr., MN 300 and junior standing. 

Continuation of Secretarial Procedure Tt with study of important areas of preparation for 
the prospective administrative awsisant, including preparaion of reports using basic knowl- 
vase walk rang processing and statistics, financial and legal duties, and duties of supervision, 
Jase studies. 


Marketing and Transportation (MT) 


Professor Horton, Head 
Associate Professors Adams, Henley, and Renas 
Assistant Professor Reed 
Instructors Harris and Mansour 


Principles of Marketing (5), Pr., EC 202. 

A general but critical su of the field of marketing covering marketing channels, 
functions, methods and institutions, 

Promotional Stra (5). Pr. MT 331, junior standing. 

An investigation into the problems of persuasive marketing strategy. Promotional objectives, 
methods implementing these objectives, and the approaches in which the methods might 
be blended will be analyzed. 


Retail Store Management (5). Pr.. MT 331, junior standing. 

Principles and practices involved in the scientific operation of the retail store, Store 
location, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control. 

Purchasing (5), Pr, MT 331, junior . 

Objectives, control, and the direction of industrial purchasing. 

Marketing Problems (5). Pr., MT 5331, junior standing. 

Marketing problems, policies, cos, channels of distribution, terminal markets, trade 
barriers and legislation, 

Marketing Research Methods (5), Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Methods of scientific research in the field of marketing and their application to the 
solution of marketing problems. 

Sales Management (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Principles and practices of sound organization and administration of sales organization. 
Incl consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, training, compensating, 
and supervising sales planning, setting up sales territories and quotas and other problems. 
Marketing Channel Systems (5). Pr.. MT 331, junior standing, 

An investigation into the nature and role of marketing channels and intermediaries. 
Major marketing strategy problems such as designing channel objectives and constraints, 
distinguishing major channel alternatives, and motivating, evaluating, and controfling chan- 
nel members will be analyzed. 

International Marketing (5). Pr., MT 381, junior standing. 

An examination of management problems in adapting the marketing process of the 
domestic firm to international operations; and the institutional structure that exists to 
service foreign markets and the practice of marketing administration by firms operating 
within these markets, 

Consumer Analysis (5). Pr.. MT 331, PG 211, and SY 201, junior standing. 
Analysis of the consumer buying process as it is affected by environmental and institutional 
forces and development of market strategies which recognize these factors 
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472. Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The desclopment oof sistem of Cansportation. Analysis of mites and their effects upon 
Commerce and Tidustey. Attention ix also given to government regulation of transportation 
WRT he 

473. Logisticy Management (5). Pr., junior standing MT 472 or instructor's approval. 
Fundamentals of logistios in the transportation operations of business and industrial concerns, 

475. Transportation and Regulated Industries (5). Pr., junior standing, MT 472 or 
instructor's approval. 

Foonemic, logistative, and administrative problems related to regulation of transportation 
wid Wily fatee and services, 

476. Motor Transportation (5). Pr., junior standing, MT 472 or instructor’s approval. 
Fronomice Of motor Uiosportation systems, emphasis on freight and passenger carriers and 
the Highway system. Particulacty designed for students of business and of civil engincering. 

4%). Special Problems in Marketing and Transportation (1-10), Pr. MT 331 and 
senior standing, 

Qualified audents are given wo opportunity to conduct investigations of special problema in 


Muvkonog amd Draspertarion on vn individual basis ander the direction of a faculty 
member (May be eepeated for a maximum of LO hours credit.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


650, Seminar (1-10), Pr, graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Por thowe students engaged in intensive study and analysis of marketing and transportation 
problems, 

690, Special Problems (1-5). 
Vartable content in the marketing and transportation areas, 

699, Kesearch and Thesis. Credits to be arranged. 


Materials Engineering (MTL) 


Vhis curriculum is administered by the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 
Materials Engineering courses ure listed by cooperating academic deparunents; refer 
to the description of the curriculum under Mechanical Engineering in the section 
on ‘The School of Engineering for required and elective courses. 


Mathematics (MH) 


Professors Burton, Head, Ball, Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, P. Fitzpatrick, Haynsworth, 
Ikenberry, Perry, and E, Williams 
Associate Professors Baskervill, J. Brown, Coleman, J. Ford, 
R. Ford, C. Reed, Robinson, Thompson. Transue, and Zenor 
Assistant Professors S. Brown, Day, Hinrichsen, Lindner, and Robertson 
Instructors Hartwig, Holmes, Humphreys, Murphy, Owen, Straley, and Wall 


100. Mathematical Insights (5). 

For students in the arts or humanities, The purpose of this course is to give such students 
insight into the nature of mathematics by engaging them in mathematical thought processes 
within a suitable elementary framework, Prior credit for any other University mat ermatics 
course precludes credit for this course. 

151, Finite Mathematics (5). Pr.. MH 159 or MH 160. 

Selections from elementary combinatorial analysis, probability theory, linear algebra, linear 
programming. Designed for students in the School of Business and not open, except by 
special permission of the Department of Mathematics, to students in Engineering or to 
Mathematics or Physics majors. 

159. Pre-Calculus Without Trigonometry (5). 

Preparation for MH 161 but not MH 162. Emphasizes algebraic techniques, coordinate 
cometry, functions and relations and their graphs. Students who o a precalculus 
oundation which emphasizes trigonometry should take MH 160. 

160. Pre-Calculus With Trigonometry (5). eae Phe 
Basic analytic and metric properties of the algebraic ai trigonometric functions. 
Prepares students for ‘MH 161. Credit will not be allowed for both MH 159 and MH 160. 

161, Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 159 or MH 160, 


162-163. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5-5). Pr., MH 160 and MH 161. 
A continuation of MH 161, 
247. Foundations of Plane Geometry (3). Pr. MH 163. 


Axiomatic development of a plane geometry, Points, lines, congruences. Emphasis is 
placed on development of proofs by students. 
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264. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr, MH 163. 

A continuation of MH 161-182-163. Infinite series, partial derivatives, multiple tntegrale 

265. Linear Differential Equations (3). Coreq., MH 264, 

First and second-order linear differential equations including the solution of such equations 
by infinite series. 

266. Topics in Linear Algebra (3). Pr.. MH 163, 

Linear spaces, vector spaces, linear transformations, matrices aud determinants, Not open 
to students who have credit for MH 333. of MH 405 or MH 437. 

267. Introductory Probability and Statistics (5). Coreq.. MH I61. 

Designed for students whose fielis require a basic knowledge of probability and for those 
who plan to take upper level courses in probability and statistics, Conditional probability. 
independence and random variables with emphasis on discrete random variables, 

281-282-283. Elementary Mathematics (5-5-3). Pr. sophomore standing. 

These courses provide appropriate mathematical insights for clementary school teachers. 
Emphasis is: om the structure of the number systems, the basic concepts of algebra amd 
informal geometry, Open for credit only to sudents in Elementary Education, except by 
special permission of the Department of Mathematics. 

310. Introduction to Calculus of Variations (3). Pr.. MH 265 or consent of instructor. 
Fundamental concepes of extrema of functions and functionals; the simplest problem of 
the calculus of variations; first and second variations: generalizations of the simplest 
penne sufficient conditions; constrained Cinctionals and isoperimetrical problems; general 

grange problem. 3 

331-332-333. Introduction to Modern Algebra I, U1, UF (5-5-5). Pr, MH 163, 

Sets, mapping, the integers, isomorphisms, and bomomorphisms; groups, rings, fletds, ideals; 
factorization problems, Euclidean domains, extension, fields, vector spaces, 

362. Engineering Mathematics I (3). Pr.. MH 265. 


Fourier Series, partial differential equations, special functions, 


401. The Calculus of Vector Functions (3). Pr., MH 266 or consent of instructor; 
junior standing. 
Derivative and integral of vector functions, gradient, divergence, curl, Green's Theorem, 
Stokes Theorem, 

403. Engineering Mathematics If (5). Pr., MH 265; junior standing. 
Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues. contour integration. 

405, Matrix Theory and Applications (5). Pr.. MH 266 or MH 333; junior standing. 
Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characteristic salue problems, 

406, Elementary Partial Differential Equations (5). Pr., MH 265 or MH 428; junior 
standing. 

First and second order linear partial differential equations with emphasis on the method 
of eigenfunction expansions, 

4107. Introduction to Celestial Mechanics (5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior 
standing. 

Dynamics of a particle. two-body problem. coordinate transformations, series expansions in 
elliptic motion, introduction to general perturbation theory. 

411-412. Introduction to Calculus of Variations (3-3). Pr, MH 310 or consent of 

instructor, junior standing. 
Classification of boundary conditions; equivalence of the general problem of Lagrange 
and the Maier and Bolsa problems; classiial and Hamiltonian formulation of the Wola 
problem; the maximum principle; numerical solution of two-point Boundary value probe 
lems; current problems. 

418, Analysis for Applied Mathematics (5). Pr.. MH 265, 266; junior standing. 
Linear functions and transformations, concepts of the calculus incloding uniform continuity 
and uniform convergence, curves, wrics of functions, complex dilfercutiation and differ 
ential equations. Designed primarily for students in engineering. physical sciences and 


applied mathematics who are likely to pune more advanced work. Not open for credit 
fo students in the MH curricular, 


420-421-422. Analysis I, I, Il (5-5-5). Pr, MH 264; junior standing. 
The real number system. theorems comeing number sets, sopuences, graph of fine thorns: 
Riemann-Stieltjes integration, continuity. the derivative and functions of bounded variation; 
functions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces. 
428-429. Linear Differential Systems (3-3). Pr., MH 422 or consent of instructor; 
junior standing. 
Systems of linear ordinary differential equations. serics solutions, approximate solutions. 
437. Linear Algebra (5), Pr.. MH 333 or MH 431; junior standing. 
Linear transformations, matrix algebra. finite-dimensional vector spaces. 
441442. Geometry, A Modern View I, I (5-5). Pr, MH 163; junior standing. 
A development of geometry using the real number system and measurement as proposed 
by G. D. Birkhoff. The course moves rapidly, with definitions and proofs, through the 
foundations of geometry and into the main bedty of geometric theory. 
443. Linear Geometry (5). Pr.. MH 163; junior standing. 
Trar formations in projective. affine, and Euclidean planes. 
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444, Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5). Pr.. MH 163; junior standing. 
Helly» and related theorems, 

150-4151. Metric Spaces (3-3). Pr, MH 421 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 
The elementary properties of metric spaces with apecial attention to the line and the plane, 

460. Introduction to Numerical Analysis (5). Pr,, MH 265 or MH 428, junior stand- 
ing; a knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the 
Computer Center} 

Polynomial approximation, nimerial differentiation and integration, solution of ordinary 
differential equations (initial value problems) error analysin, 

461. Numerical Matrix Analysis (5). Pr. MH 266 or MH 333; junior standing; a 
knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the Computer 
Center.) 

Nomertoal solution of algebraic equations and of systems of linear equations, solution of 
DeSean value probletms, numerical calculation of characteristic values and vectors, error 
Apaiy ats. 

464. Probability Theory (5). Pr., MH 420 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 
Complete probability Fields, probability functions, random variables, convergent sequences 
of ponlom cariables, conditional probability, distribution fince‘ons, various applications, 

4167. Mathematical Statistics I (5), Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 

Dewriptive staristics, elementary probability and sampling theory, Jeast squares and 
correlation. 

4168. Mathematical Statistics If (5), Pr., MH 467; junior poiriga 
Chi-square test. best estimates, small sample theory, analysis variance, non-parametric 
methods, 

4180. Mathematics of Computation (5). Pr. one course above MH 163; junior 
standing.* 

Various oumerical methods of problem solution; programming these methods using an 
algebraic compiler. 

485. Fundamentals of Algebra £ (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing.* 
The structure of the integers, factorization of the integers, congruent theory, 

486, Foundation of Geometry (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing.* 
Furtidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical development 
from basic assumptions. Some attention given to the history of geometry. 

487, Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing.* 


A study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships, 
(Not for majors in science and mathematics, ) ae 

491, Special Problems (1-5). Pr, consent of instructor; junior standing. 
Not open to graduate students. An individual problems course. Each student will work 
under the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
602-603. Celestial Mechanics 1, HE (5-5). Pr., MH 407 or consent of instructor. 


Elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bodies, numerical integration and differential Cor. 
rection of orbits, lunar theory, theory of perturbations, Lagrange’s method and introduction 
to canonical variables, the disturbing function, artificial satellite orbit theory. 


607-608-609, Applied Mathematics I, U1, TM (5-5-5), Pr., approved graduate standing. 
Scalar, vector, and dyadic fields: equations governing fields; Helmholtz's and Laplace's 
equations ino curvilinear coordinates; separation of variables; boundary conditions and 
cigenfunctions; Green's functions, 

f10. Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

613. Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


620-621. Functions of Real Variables 1, If (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration, 

6224123. Functions of a Complex Variable I, H (5-5). tr. departmental approval. 
Complex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formula; 
Taylor and Laurent series; analytic continuation; residues; maximom principle, Riemann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 

621-625-626. Normed Linear Spaces (5-5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 

Bounded linear transformations and linear functionals on Banach and Hilbert spaces, 
incliding conjugate spaces, adjoint operators, self adjoint operators, spectral theory, 
applications to particular spaces. 

628-429. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Existence, tunigueness and continuation theorems for ordinary and partial differential 
equations; nature of soluuions. The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differential equations. 

631-682. Modern Algebra I, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Numbers; seta; groups; rings; fields of polynomials; Galois theory. 
tThis information can be obtained by taking LE 204 
*Not available to graduate students in the areas of sciente or mathematice 
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633. Theory of Groups (5). Pr., MH 631. 
Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain conditions, 
634, Theory of Rings (5). Pr. MH 632 or departmental approval. 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings. 
635, Abclian Groups (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
An axiomatic development ot abetian group theors: decomposition theorems, finitely gen 
erated groups. cink, divisible groups, pute subgroups. basic subgroups. ulm Cactors, 
637-638-639. Matrices (5-5-5), Pr.. MH 437. 


Special types of matrices; reduction to canonical form: function of matrices; readings in 
current literature, 


640-641-042, Functional Analysis (5-5-5). Pr.. MH 626 or consent of instructor. 
Topics tn the, advanted theory of linear functionals and operator on Banach and Hilbert 
spares, chosen lo lead students into research work in this field. 

645-646. Differential Geometry I, If (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Tensor analysis; curves and strfaces in Euclidean space: introduction to Riemannian 
geometry of n-dimensions. 


650-651-4652. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
An axiomatic development of point-set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topological eqhivalence, well-ordering, inner limiting sets, Cartesian products, 

653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Fhe topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 

654-655-656. Point-Set Topology (5-5-5). Pr.. MH 652. 


Upper semi-continuous collections, indecomposable continua, metrization problems, (nvene 
limits, other topics, 


657-658, Algebraic Topology (5-5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
The fundtmental group, homology and cohomology groups. simplicial complexes, other topics. 
661. Advanced “Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 461, and MH 265 or MH 428. 
Numerical solution of partial differential equations, 
667. Mathematical Statistics U1 (5). Pr, MEL 468 of consent of instructor, 


Advanced probability and sampling heer. advanced regresaon and correlation. aiteteds 
of variance, Monte Carlo method, Lictor anulvers 


668. Mathematical Statistics 1V (5). Pr, MH 667. 
Estimation, experimental design, oon-parametrie methods. sequential analesie gomme theory, 
linear programming, Covariance rechniques. 

670. Uniform Spaces (5). Pr., MH 652 and consent of instructor. 


Uniform spaces, uniform topology, uniformly continuous functions, completions of anifern 
spaces, other topics. 


Note: Courses 683 through 688 listed below are for Education mujors wid are 
not available to graduate students in science or mathematics, They are offered in 
summer only. 


683. Number Systems (5). Pr., MH 485 and ay riage graduate standing. 
Detailed construction of the number system with chose atrention paid to the logic employed, 
This course is intended to furnish the high school teacher with a thorough understanding 
of the number systom and its role in Ingh school algelna and analysis 


685. Fundamentals of Algebra IT (5). Pr, MH 485 and approved graduate standing, 
Number fields, including the fields of rational, real, and complex numbers, the algebra of 
polynomials over a field; factorization of polnemials; and theory of equations, 


686. Fundamentals of Algebra HIT (5). Pr., MH 685. 
Continuation of MH 685. 
687. Fundamentals of Analysis 11 (5). Pr.. MH 487. 


Continuation of MH 487 with the fatrodiction of more sophistiated ideas, eg, the 
completeness axiom, continuity and inverse functions. 


688. Fundamentals of Analysis IIE (5). Pr. MH 687. 
Continuation of MH 687, 

691. Directed Reading in Algebra (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

692. Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

693. Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics. (Credit to be arranged,) Pr, 10 
hours of 600 courses in the area. 


694. Directed Reading in Geometry, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr, 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 


695. Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 
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Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr, 10 hours of 
00 courses in the area. 


Dirceted Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit, 
Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Professors Vestal, Head, Barbin, Bussell, Jemian, 

Jones, Maynor, Shaw, Swinson, Tanger, and Vachon 
Associate Professors Cooley, Dyer*, Fluker, Leppert, Maples, Reece, 
Scarborough, Sinith, Wileox, and Yu 
Assistant Professors Dunn, Goodling, and Ranson 
Visiting Lecturer Touloukian 


Engineering Materials Science—Structure (3). Pr. CH 103, P&220-or-PS°205-" 
Theories and structures of orsataltine and amorphots materials. Bonding, ervetal classes, 
Dhise equilibrium relationships, diffusion and phase transformations, 

Applied Mechanies—Statics (4). Coreq., MH 264 and PS 220, 

Resolution and composition of forces: equilibrium of force systema; friction; second moments, 
Strength of Materialy 1 (3). Pr, ME 205 and MH 264, coreq., MH 265, 
Fundamentals of stress and strain; strtss-strain relations; temperature effects; bar with 
axial force: thinwall cylinders; torsion, 

Enginecring Methods (2), Lee. 1, Lab, 3. Coreq,, PS 222. 


Presentenion aad prcice: in use of techniques of analysis of engincerimg models, 


Thermodynamics LT (4). Pr, MH 264 and PS 220. 

Laws of thermodynamics cnergy transformations: properties and relationships among prop- 
erties; equations of state and simple processes and cycles. 

Thermodynamics I (3). Pr, ME 501, 

Thermodynamic analyais of real amd ideal eyeles, and concepes of compressible floid flow. 
Thenmodynamics HE (5). Pr. ME SOL. . 
Property determination, Muawell's relations. thermodyuamics of mixtures, combustion, and 
chemical equilibrium, 

Enginccring Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr, ME 202, ME 207. 
Relationships between atructioe sod propertics aril die elfeets of environment, Mechanical 
propertios, plasticity of single and poly-srystals, and properbes of composite materials. 
Computation Laboratory (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265. . 

Application of analog and digital programming in Mechanical Engineering. 


Correlative Experimental Mechanics (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Pr. ME 207. 

Pheories of fallare: determination of stress fields by experimental techniques; Introduction 
to photoclasticity; strain gages: relation of uni-axial test data to failure envelopes. 
Thermodynamics (5). Winter. Pr., MH 163 and PS 206 or equivalent. fees 
Gases and vapors; cycles; mass and heat transfer, Open to non Mechanical Engineering 
dents only, $00 

Strength of Materials Uf (4). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Bye yen Sakabiin @ 
Applicati f th with emphasis on experimental ve ‘ c 

bere subjected ts oni) force and/or torsion; spherical and cylindrical thin wall pressure 
vewrls; beums and long columns. 

Dynamics I (4). Pr., ME 205, Corey., MH 265. 

Ricematies of points, Sines; and rigid bodies; relative motion and coordinate transformations; 
hinetics; consersation of energy and momentum, 

Dynamics If (4), Pr. ME 321, coreq., MH 266, ae 

Matrix methods in kinematics: Introduction te eéfestial mechanka; Euler's equations of 
motion; the inertia tensor; gyroscopic motion, : 
Dynamics of Machines (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 5. Pr, ME 207, ME 308, ME 322. 
Analysis of routing systems, Dynamic force analysis of mechanisms and complexes of 
tmoechanisms. Oscillating system. 

Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., 
ME 504. 

Relate , 5 - ane srties of metals, Melting and solidification, crystal 
nh coy yd Preset Jal Iaepaxtion.theeriek allaying, deformation, and transformations, 
Physical Analysis of Materials 1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3, Pr. ME 535. 

The analysis and interpretation of the structures of materials using optical techniques, 
Speritic physical propertics will be measured, Samples will be prepared and processed by 
the stucents, 
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The Physical Analysis of Materials If (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 5, Pr, ME 336. 
The analysis and Interpretanon of the structures and properties of materials using special 
techniques. Diffraction, radiography and various non-destructive test procedures will be 
employed. 
Phase Diagrams (4), Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 335, CH 412, 
Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria, Binary and multicomponcat 
systems. Simpler tempecraturecomposition systems und more complex temperature: pressure- 
composition systems. Major emphasis on applications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination and thermodynamics. 
Fluid Mechanics 1 (3). Pr, ME 207, ME 301 and ME 321. 
Fluid properties; flict statics; fluid kinematics; integral forms of conservation laws—ap- 
plications to exterior and interior flows; dimensional anatysis. 
Fluid Mechanics If (4). Pr., ME 340, coreg., ME 302, ME 322. 
Potential theory; vorticity; stream fliunctions; viscous flow; boundary layers; turbulent Plow, 
Statistical Thermodynamics (3), Pr, ME 301 or departmental approval and 
junior standing. 
Fundamental laws of thermodynamics and thermodynamic properties from the microscopic 
point of view. 
Introduction to Optimal Systems (4). Pr., MEE 310 and junior standing, 
Application of optimal criteria to engineering problems. 
Power Plant Systems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 
Theory, design, performance and applications of power plant systems. 
Measurements Laboratory (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr.. ME 308, ME 303, ME ‘41, 
ME 421 and ME 427. 
The theory and practice of engineering measiirements, including treatment of experimental 
data and the design of experiments. 
Turbomachines (4), Pr.. ME 341 or departmental approval and junior standing. 
Applications of fluid mechanics to turbomachines, such as pumps, compremors, fluid 
couplings, control devices, gas and steam tirbines. 
Thermodynamics of Power Systems (4). Pr., ME 502, ME 303, ME 341. Coreq., 
ME 421 or departmental approval and junior standing, 
Design and analysis of static and dynamic thermal power systems. 
Thermal Systems Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 412, coreg,, ME 415. 
Selected experiments on thermal systems evaluation. 
Heat Transfer (4). Pr, ME 340, EE 262, MH 265, or departmental approval 
and junior standing. 
Fundamental principhs of heat transfor by steady and unsteady cotnluction, thermal and 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forced convection, 
Transport Processes (3). Pr. ME 421 or departmental approval and junior 
standing. 
Transport processes involving mass, momentum, and energy transfer combined with leat 
and mass transfer in chemical reacting boundary layers. 
Dynamics of Physical Systems (4). Pr, ME 323, ME 340 and junior standing. 
Motion of systems represented by first. and second order differenual equations, Transient 
types and response of physical systems. Transfer functions, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4), Pr, ME 302, ME 421 and junior 
standing. 
Theory and design of heating. cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems, 
including cryogemics. 
Automatic Controls (3). Pr, MH 265, ME 341, ME 427 and junior standing, 
Control systems tundamentals. Systems analysis techniques. Applications to machine and 
process control. 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). Spring. Pr, ME 310, 
Mechanics of compressible and incompressible Motil; transmixion of hear be conduction, 
convection, wad radiation. Open te nom Mechaoral Engiieering students only, 
Engineering Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr., ME 335, and junior 
standing. 
Design of ferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Hardenability, alloving, 
deformation, and special purpose stechs. 
Engineering Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr. ME 335 and 
junior standing. 
Desien of nonferrous metals following oretero theory and practice. Aluminum and copper 
beryllium systems, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory metals, streugthening mechanisms, 
spacecraft environments, 
Residual Stresses in Metals (3). Pr., ME 335, and — standing. 

s 


Production and measurement of residial stresses in meta relation of residual stresses to 
fatigue: consideration of fatigue in design. 
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439. Mechanical Engineering Design I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 323; coreq., ME 
535, ME 427. 

Deseen of muchine elements for static and dynamle stresses with the entphasis on synthesis 
and creative design. 

440. Mechanical Engineering Design II (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 316, ME 439, or 
departmental approval and senior standing. 

The solution of typical engineering systems problems by group or team effort, requiring 
the desclopment of skill and co-operation in the use of analysis, synthesis, creative design 
aml optimization. 

441, Enginecring Systems (credit 1-5), Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. 
May be taken more than one quarter, but total credit may not exceed 10 
quarter hours, 

Mechanical Engineering design problems requiring the development of skill in the use 
of anolysin, syathesis and crearivencss in the design of engineering systems. 

442. Computer Aided Design (3), Pr. ME 427 or departmental approval and junior 
standing. 

The computer in design, Batch and Interactive processing, The use of typewriter and visual 
display cemole terminals in the development and operation of design systems, 

443, Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis (3), Pr,, ME 207 and junior standing. 
Theory of the polanscope; two and three-dimensonal model making and preparation; 
techniques of data collection and photoelectric models and analysis, 

444. Design for Hazard Reduction (4). Pr, ME 207, ME 321. 

Relationships of the mechanics of machinery and the properties of materials which lead 
to the design principles of tavard reduction in machines and machine systems. Open to 
non: Mechanical Engineering students only, 

416. Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Theoretical Metallurgy (3). Pr. ME 335, CH 
408, PS 222. 

The physical properties of metals in relation to the modern theories of metals. 


447. Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Plasticity (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3, Pr, ME 335, 
ME S16. 
The macro- and micro-processes involved in the plastic deformation of metals. Slip, twin- 
ning, dislocation theory, creep, fatigue. impact, high velocity deformation. and other plastic 
deformation processes will be studied in relation to current knowlodge. 

418. Introduction to Ceramics (3). Pr, ME 335. 
The engineering applications and design principles of important ceramic materials will be 
studied with particular attention directed to the structure-property relationships, Both 
tlany and crystalline ceramic materials will be included. 

150, Special Problems. (Credit 1-5.) Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing. 


Individual student endeavor tinder staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced 
nature, 


451, Advanced Projects (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ME 421, ME 341, coreq,, ME 440, 
and senior standing. 


Individual projects of a current nature, involving both analysis and synthesis, culminating 
in w formal report. 


Note: The following three courses are part of a suggested minor for University 
Students. Their purpose is to offer the student an opportunity to (1) understand the 
constraints imposed by natural laws on engineering, (2) become conversant in the 
language and art of engineering, and (8) gain an appreciation of the relevance of 
engineering in the solution of social problems, so that he may be better equipped 
to function effectively in a society in which technology plays a significant role. 


4160, Forces and Motion (5). Pr., MH 159 or equivalent, or consent of instructor, and 
junior standing. 
Basic ideas of mechanics in terms of contemporary machines and mechanisms. Subject matter 
is presented in a verbal but technically correct style, using the language and art of 
engineering. 

461. Energy and Power (5). Pr., MH 159 or equivalent, or consent of instructor, and 
junior standing. 
Forms and limitations of energy sources and modes of energy transfer in contemporary 
engines, machines, and power systems. Operation and efficiencies of work absorbing and 
work producing machines and their relationship to the energy crisis. Consideration of 
thermal and air pollution and its control, 

162. Materials and Recycling (5). Pr., MH 159 or equivalent, or consent of instructor, 
and junior standing. : 
Structure and properties of matter and their interrelationships in materials commonly used 
and how they may be recyeled to conserve resources. Emphasis is on how to accomplish 
conservation rather than on whether conservation is necessary, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Thermodynamics 5 (3). Pr.. ME 303 and graduate standing, 
Classical thermodynamics of reactive and nonreactive systems; applications. 
Advanced Thermodynamics IL (3). Pr., ME 604. 
Statistical treatment of the laws and properties of thermodynamic systems; applications. 
Propulsion Systems (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Chemical systems imtuding liquid and solid rocket engines; thermionic engines and ionic 
propulsion; plasma and ouclcar propulsion systems. 
Energy Conversion Systems (3). Pr., ME 605, PS 320 or departmental approval. 
A review of quantum mechanics and irreversible thermodynamics; study of direct energy 
converters, vis. thermoelectric, photovoltaic, thermionic and magnetohydynumi generators 
and fuel cells. 
Advanced Thermodynamics HI (3). Pr., ME 605. 
Thermodynamics of nonequilibrium processes, 
Heat Transmission—Conduction (3). Pr, ME 421, MH 362 or depart=rental 
approval. 
Formulations and solutions of steady, steady periodic, and unsieady heat conduction probl tm 


Heat Transmission—Convection (3), Pr.. ME 421. 

General problems of consection, forced convection heat tansfer, free convection. tormo- 
dynamic boundary layers, condensing and boiling, heat transfer to liquid metals and analysis 
of heat exchangers. 


Heat Transmission—Radiation (3), Pr. ME 421, 
Fandamental flaws of radiation, net radition methods, configuration factors, radiation 


through absorbing media, solar, terrestria! and celestial radiation, and Chermometry and 
temperature contol. 


Advanced Strength of Materials (3), Pr., ME 316, MH 362 or departmental 
approval. 

Stress and strain analyses of curved beams and beams on clastic foundations; cnorey 
methods; selected topics from the literature: stress and strate analyses ip bars of nen 
circular section subjected to torsion. 


Theory of Elasticity I (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Theory of stress and strain and stress-strain relations, Laws of balance in monreniem, 
moment of momentum, and energy, Solution by tensor stress function and slisphiaemert 
functions. 

Theory of Elasticity II (5). Pr.. ME 631. 

Continuation of solutions by potential functions. Solutions of two dimensional probleme 
by Kolosov-Muskhelishyili methods, 


Experimental Stress Analysis (3). Pr, ME 316, 

Stress analyses by experimental techoiwjues including transmicaion amd scuttered light 
photoelasticity; stmin gages. brite coutmngs. photochistic cowie, Maire pattems ore 
developed, 


Elastic Stability (3). Pr., ME 631 or departmental approval. 

Stability of conservative and nonconseryatiye systems. Biukling of slender bars and 
thin-walled cross-sections; buckling of plates and shells. Buckling loads by Rayleigh Rit, 
Galerkin, and Kantrovich methods. 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr, ME 340, MH 362. 

Dynamics of particles and systems of particles applied to engiocering problems. Work 
and energy, and impulse and momentum principles, LaGrange’s equations and Manmillton’s 
principle. 


Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr, ME 427 or departmental approval. 
Method of phase plane to linear systems. Seli-cxcited and relaxation ositlations, Ranth- 
Hurwitz and Liapovnoy criteria on stability. Introduction to asymptotic method to fon» 


linear oscillations. 


Theory of Plates (3). Pr, ME 631. 

Analyses of plates of various shapes under transverse and in-plane loadings with different 
boundary conditions. Buckling of plates due to in-plane loadings. Introduction to von 
Karman large deflection theory. 


Theory of Shells (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Introduction to differential geometry, Development of governing equations for stot 
under arbitrary loading. Shallow shell theory with applications, Asymptotic method lor 
solution of differential equations in shell theory, 


Variational Mechanics (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

The problem of Bolsa. Mayer amd LaGrange with fixed and variable end points; Hamilton's 
neiple and LaGrange’s equations; energy method; Rayleigh’s principle amt Rayhigh- 
iu method; Galerkin method; variational methods; applications. 

Fluid Dynamics (3). Pr., MH 362 and graduate standing. 

Navier-Stokes Equations. Exact and approximate solutions, Etler's cqyuations, Continuity. 

Energy equations, Irrotational flow. 


643. 
644. 


661, 


662. 


665. 


666. 
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Boundary Layer Theory (3). Pr, ME 640, 
Hydrodynamic and thermal boundary layers. Pranddl’s equations, integral relations and 
Approximate techniques, 


Gas Dynamics I (3), Pr, ME 640, 

Comprmsible Gow equations; Isentropic flow; Fanno line Dow; Rayleigh line Flow; shock 
waves, high speed flow; internal and extrenal flows; forces on immersed les. 

Gas Dynamics I (3), Pr.. ME 642 and ME 605, 

Gontinuation of ME 642 with emphasis on real gas effects and non-equilibrium flow, 
Turbulence (3). Pr., ME 641, 

Analytis of wall-affected and free turbulent flows. 

Structure and Properties of Solids (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Denominations of structure are considered, via an interdisciplinary approach, from the 
viewpoint of providing a fundamental insight with respect to the genesis of selected 
macroscopic properties. 

Corrosion: Fundamentals and Applications (3), Pr., departmental approval. 
Nature avd mechanisms of corrosion, Effects. of: material-manufacturing methods, con- 
struction and environment. Corrosion types and methods of corrosion control. 
Performance of Metals at Elevated Tem tures (3), Pr., departmental approval. 
Fundamental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 


types of ferrous and nonferrous alloys and their suitability for clevated temperature 
applications. 


X-Ray Metallography (3). Pr. ME 335 and MH 362. 
The principles of X-ray absorption and diffraction and application to the study of metals 
and other crystalline materials, 


Strengthening of Metals (3). Pr.. ME 335. 


A trearment of the six basic mechanisms by which metals are strengthened, Emphasis is 
placed on causative factors and accompanying manifestations. 

Plasticity of Metals (3). Pr.. ME 335. 

A quantitative treatment of: the minimization of plastic flow, by means of design considera- 
tion, where the phenomenon is associated with deleterious effects; the maximization of 
plastic flow, by means of material-condition and forming method considerations, where the 
objective is to form or shape. 


Dislocation Theory (3), Pr., departmental approval. 

The natare and properties of dislocations inclading crystal structire and imperfections, 
dislocation geometry in both ideal and real erystals, dislocation configurations, multiplication 
and interactions with various imperfections, and methods of observation, 


Planar Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 323. 


Analysis of simple and complex planar mechanisms. Synthesis by finite displacement and 
infinitesimal motion methods. 


Spatial Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 675. 


Analysis and synthesis of spatial mechanisms, 


Selected Topics in Mechanical Design (3), Pr.. ME 630 and ME 675. 
Dynamic properties of trains of mechanisms; hydrostatic and hydrodynamic lubrication; 
thermal equilibrium; wear and fatigue problems; design techniques involving computers. 


Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 


Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 
taken more than one quarter. 


Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., departmental a L 

Snidy of equilibrium, cigenvalue, and propagation prob for continuous systems. Physical 
beve, Ane mathematical properties discussed with considerable emphasis on numerical 
solutions. 


Experimental Research Methods (3). Pr. departmental approval. 
Numerical methods and data processing, mathematical statistics and probability, analysis 
experimental data, errors ot measurement, and instrumentation, 


Fluid Machines (3). Pr. ME 642, , 
Similarity considerations; cavitation; cascade theory; axial and radial flow machines. 


Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than 
one quarter, 
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101. 


102. 


103. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


301. 


401. 
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Military Science (MS) 
BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 
Military Science I 
Orientation; History, Mission and Organization of the ROTC Program, Duties 
and Responsibilities of an Officer; Military/Civilian Obligations; US Army Re- 
serves and National Guard; Definition and Causes of War; Department of 
Defense (1). Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Principles of War; Factors of National Power; National Objectives, Policies, 
Strategies and Instruments; Organization and Mission of the Armed Forces (1). 
Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Marksmanship; Range Firing; Evolution of Weapons and Warfare (1). Lee, 1, 
Leadership Lab. 1. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science If (Pr., MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science), 


American Military History (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 

The origins of the American Army to the present with emphasis on factors which led two 
the organizational, tactical, logistical, operational, strategu, social, and similar patterns 
found in the present day Army. 

Introduction to Tactics and Operations (Map and Acrial Photograph Reading) 
(1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab, 1. 

Application of basic principles, emphasizing terrain appreciation and evaluations marginal 
information; military and topographic map symbols; orientation; intersection: feiecion; 
military grid reference system: classes of acrial photography and elementary aerial photog: 
raphy reading. 

Introduction to Tactics and Operations (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Instruction in the basic military team; combar formations and es field fortification 
and camouflage, cover and concealment; technique of fire and principles of offensive and 
defensive combat. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 


Military Science HI (Pr., all MS 1 and MS If or equivalent as determined by 
Professor of Military Science). 


Leadership and Management I (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 

An examination of theories, models and behavioral science information related to leader- 
ship and the application of these concepts in a military environment. Such contempr 
ovary leadership challenges as drug abuse, dissent, racial harmony and systems for practice 
and evaluation of leadership will be considered. . 

Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team 1 (3), Lec. 4, Leadership 
Lab. 2. 

Educational psychology as pertains to the three stage instruction process, principles and 
methods of military instruction; familiarization with the roles of the various branches in 
the overall mission of the Army; communication systems, infantry small unit leader's extimate 
of the situation, planning and organizing for combat and execution of mission, fundamentals 
of offensive and defensive combat, and small unit operations. 

Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team I (3). Lec. 4. Leadership 
Lab. 2. 


Leadership and management aspects of employing the rifle platoon and company in offen- 
sive and defensive combat. 


Fourth Year (Senior) 


Military Science IV (Pr., MS IIE or as determined by the Professor of Military 
Science). 


Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team 1 (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Classification, functions, capabilities and organization of Forces; command and staff rela- 
tionships and functions; combat intelligence; principles of reconnaissance and security; 


impact of tactical operations on personnel and logistics management; weapons employment: 
organization for combat. 
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402. Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team IL (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Principles of war: planning stage of tactical operations; fundamentals of the application of 
force using the combined arms team (Infantry, Armor and Artillery) as the teaching 
vehicle; dyties and responsibilities of company and battalion officers of the combat arms 
during tactical operations, 

403. Leadership and Management I (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2, 

Army administration and management techniques and procedures; military law; laws of 
lund warfare; inter-relationship of elements of national power: world change and military 
Implications; customs of the service; responsibilities and obligations of an officer. 


Music (MU) 


Professors Hinton, Head, Glyde, Moore, Rosenbaum, Tamblyn, Tyre, and Walls 
Associate Professor Bentley 
Assistant Professors Alexander, Howard, Lavore, Liverman, Rawlins, Smith, 
Stephenson, Timberlake, and Vinson 
Instructors Colaianni, Goff, ]. Kendrick, and Mayfield 


100, Music Convocation (0), AN quarters. Required of all music students each 
uurter, 
pa ca I & lectures by faculty, guest artists, and students. Music & music education 
mujory are expected to perform at the teacher's discretion and in accordance with depart- 
menu rules, 

191-182-183. Material and Organization of Music (5-5-5), 

A systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music. 

211-212, Service Playing (1-1). : : 
Hymn playing, modulation, selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple improvisation 
and transposition. 

231-232-233, Material & Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 133. 

Continuation of the study of Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Style in music. 

251-252-253. Survey of Music Literature (I-1-1), Lec. and Lab. 3-3-3. 

Presentation of instvumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 
with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 
three centuries 

$11. Liturgies (3). ae 
Liturgical worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, plas non-liturigical 
forms of other Protestant denominations, 

512. Hymnology (3). 

The musical significance of hymns of the Christian church from the earliest times to the 
present. 

991-332-333, Materials and Organization of Music (5-5-5), Pr. 233. 

Continuation of second year systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style 
through the literature of music. 

334-335-336. Counterpoint I-II-II (3-3-3), Pr, MU 233. 

1, Strict Gounterpoint. Counterpoint in 4 species in 2 or 3 voices conchiding with in- 
vertible counterpoint. I. Tonal counterpoint. Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Century 
including double counterpoint and imitation. UI. Invention and Fugue. The study and 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice fugue. 

337-338-339. Modern Harmony I, Il, HI (3-3-3). Pr., 233. , 
Twentieth century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding con- 
temporary writing, with emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal depart- 
ments from “traditional barmony. 

351-352-353. Music History I-IL-III (3-3-3). 
pevaloranens of music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded examples, 
readings. 

361-362-363. Conducting EIT (3-1-1). Pr, MU_ 133, MU 153. ; 

I. Elementary basic baton techinques and introduction to score reading. If Choral see 
ducting. Elementary course in choral score reading and conducting choir and glee clubs. 
I. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score reading and con 
ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. . ‘ 

371. Introduction to Music (3). Open to Elementary Education Majors only. 

The understanding of music including an explanation of basic terms, notations, rhythm, 
tonal system, vocal and piano score reading. 

409. Marching Band Techniques (3). 

Fundamental methods and procedures of the Marching Band. 2 

414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 
Selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass and string instruments with emphasis on ad- 
justments which should be made by the instrumental director. 
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415. Organ Literature and Design (3). 
Survey of organ Iterature correlating the forms of compositions and types of organs for 
which the music was written. 


416. Church Music Seminar (3). Pr., MU 311, $12, 361, 362, 415, or 442, or approval 
of instructor, 
The prceees of establishing a complete Church Music program, Supervised directing of 


choral ensemble. 
422-423-424, Theory Review (3-3-3). No credit for Applied Theory Composition or 
Pedagogy Majors. 
Lon hang techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasis on atyle and 
gn. 


431-432-433, Music Analysis (3-3-3). Pr., MU 253 and MU 233, 


Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and structural 
analysis of the larger polyphonic and homophonic forms. 
434-435-436. Music Composition II-III (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233, 
Analysis, study, and writing of musical compositions in small, compound, and larger 
musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic and individual creative writing. 
437-438-439. Orchestration L-II-TIf (3-3-3). Pr.. MU 233. 
Ranges, notation, and characteristics of orchestral instruments, Exercises in arranging for 
combinations of string and wind instruments, Theory and practice of orchestration for full 
orchestra. 
441. Piano Pedagogy (3). 
For p ctive piano teachers, Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding 
levels. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


42. Vocal Pedagogy (3). 
For prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice 
training, Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire, 


443. String Pedagogy (3). 
Mechanics of stringed instruments. Teaching methods, sxhools, and systems. Teaching 
literature and repertoire. For either violin, viola, cello, string baxs or harp. 

444. Instrumental Pedagogy (3). 


Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with empha» 
sis on solo instrumental literature, 


445. Theory Pedagogy (3). 
Required of seniors majoring in theory and composition. Designed to present the problems 
of Sightsinging. rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing from 
a pedagogical viewpoint, 

451. Keyboard Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Masterworks of the clavichord, harpsichord, organ, and piano literature from the Baroque 
period to the present. 

452, Vocal Literature (3), Pr., junior standing. 


Vocal literature from Elizabethan time to the present, including representative European 
and American repertoire, 


453. Choral Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Chronological study of choral music from the Middle Ages to the present Including opera, 
and oratorio with detailed examination of representative works, 

454. Instrumental Literature (3). 


pales and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modern 
terature. 


455. Opera Literature (3). 
Vocal music of the opera from the Baroque to the present time. 


General Elective Courses 


201. Fundamentals of Music (3). 


Music ae primarily to develop functional piano skills, sight-reading, rhythm and 
melodic skills, 


372. History of Jazz (3). 
The growth of Jaz from its African and European roots ta corrent experimentation, 

373. Appreciation of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Minors. 
Ouwtanding com rs and compositions, No previous music training required; an orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 

374. Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Minors. 
Representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No previous music 
training required. 


477478479. Music Arranging (3-3-3). By ission, 


Project course in arranging various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups, 
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Group Performance Courses 
121-122-123. Glee Club (1 hour credit per quarter), 


MEN'S GLEE CLUB is a study and performing group open to any Auburn mate student, 
(May be taken with or without credit.) 

124-125-126. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members Of the Band are selected’ during the first week of cach quarter. A minimum of 
5 rehearsal fours per week is required, with extra rehearsals scheduled as necessary, Band 
members are required to be present at all rehearsals and all public performunees, Students 
enrolled in Concert Band will have the drill portion of Basic Military raining waived. 
(May be taken with or without credit.) 

127-128-129. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 


Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by tryouts during the first week of exch 
quarter, (May be taken with or without credit.) 


130, Jazz Laboratory Band (1), 
A musical ensemble for advanced musicians for the study and performance of music relating 
to the jazz idiom. By audition only. 

221-222-228. Choral Union (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Open co any Auburn student by permission of choral director, (May be taken with or 
without credit.) 

224. Marching Band (4 hour credit per quarter). (Fall Quarter on)y.) 
Provides musu tor athletic contests and half-time shows at football games, various parades, 
pep rales, and other campus and off-campus events. During the fall quarter, will reheare 
a minimum of 7 how per week. Physical Education may be waived for members of the 
Marching Band.* In addition, students will have the drill portion of basic militury waived 
when enrolled in Marching Band. See Band Director for details, (May be taken with of 
without «tedity) 

227-228-220, — Workshop (I hour credit Led quarter). 
Open co all students interested in opera, including performance, stage-craft, makeup, con: 
ducting. and coaching, A minimum of three bours per week rehearsal or stagecraft is 
required with extra time scheduled as necessary. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


321-922-323. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter), 
CONCERT CHOIR is a small mixed chorus for study and performance of serious choral 
oes open to any Auburn student by audition only, (May be taken with or without 
credit.) 


324-325-326. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). (By permission.) 
Primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of musical compositions 
for small instrumental and vocal groups. A minimum rehearsal of three hours per week 
required. (May be taken with or without credit.) Includes brass, woodwind, percusion, 
piano & harp ensembles. 


$27-328-329. Piano Ensemble (I-I-1). Lab. 3-3-3. 


Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for piano-four- hands 
and two pianos using two to four players. 


Applied Music 


Individual instruction is available in voice, piano, organ, strings, woodwinds, 
harp, brass and percussion. 


Students desiring study in applied musicumust be approved by the Head of the 
Department of Music before entrance into the course. 


080, Applicd Music (0). May be repeated. 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal arcas, Rudimentary practice as related to 
cach discipline, 


181-182-183, Applied Music (3-3-3). 
281-282-Ux3, Applied Music (3-3-4). 
381-SR2-383. Applied Music (3-3-3), 
ABI-ARZ-AK3, Applied Mowic (4-3-5). 


(odivichial fustrretion ih dH nmental Ge vocal areds, Per Machete of Mish major cele, 
184-185-186, Applied Music (1-1-1). 
284-285-986, Applied Music (1-1-1). 
384-385-386, Applicd Music (1-1-1), 
4B4-4N5-4NG, Applied Music (1-1-1). 


Hivtiviheal Distreetiot Ge Pastrmental or vent ates. Por mesic norjer ta Bachelor at 
Arts progremn only 


187-188-189, Applied Music (1-1-1). 
287-288-289, Applicd Music (1-1-1). 
a 


*In addition to the Physical Education stipulation, students will bave the dell wantin of 


Basix Military Training waived for the quarter they are corolled ino Marching Band. 
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387-388-389, Applied Music (1-1-1). 
487-488-489. Applied Music (1-1-1). 


Individual iotrnetion in instrumental or vocil areas, Hor students in Elementary and 
Secondary kaducation. all music minors, and applied music electives. 


The amount of credit in Applicd Music is based on the following practice 
schedule: 
1 cr. hr—5 hours weekly practice 
$ cr. hrs.—15 hours weekly practice. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 


One half-hour lesson per week = — $20.00 
Two half-hour lessons per week —___. — = 30,00 
Use of practice room, One hour per day = por . §$.00 
Use of practice room, two hours per day —— - 5.00 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applicd Music open to 
Music Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had 
previous music training, These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour 
credit. Tuition fee $5.00. 

104-105-106. Piano Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab,) 
Clow fostruction and practice In the madiments of music ax applied to plane playing. (See 
above for fee.) 

107-108-109. Voice Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Ser jostruction amd practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voice. (See above 
aw fee.) 

HIO-TEL-G12. String Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lee. and Lab.) 
(Class ivatroction aod pretice in the radiments of musi as applied to vidlin, viola, cello 
and contrabass playing. (See above lor fee.) 

119-114-115. Brass Enstruments Class (1-1-1). (2-22 Lee. and Lab,) 
Ches tetetion and practice in the cudiments: of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
trombone and otter Draws instrament. (See above for fee.) 

116-117-118. Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 


Class instraction and practice in the rodiments of music as applicd to playing on clarinet, 
Oboe. bussoen. Thine amt other womlwind instruments. (See above for fee.) 


119. Percussion Instruments Class (1). (2 Labs.) 


Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing percussion 
instruments: drams, bells, cymbals. triangle. tympani, etc. (See above for fee.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
422425-424, Theory Review (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval, 


No crodit far \pptiod, Pheoarn Composition. on Pedagogy major. A review of the harmonic 
fevhiques of the C8tho ond Pathe centuries, with special emphasis on style and design. 
600-601-002. Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting (2-2-2). 


Labortorn for development of skills rolutiog to the pertormance of traditional and madern 
werks  Panpiliesis on score reveling wth amulysis, 


605. Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on brass instruments, 

601. Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1), Lee. 1, Lab. 3. 
Gourne designed to work out specific problems with graduate students In furthering their 
knowledge of and shill ot woodwind instruments. 

605. Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to owork out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and shill on percussion instruments, 

G06. Music in the Arts (4), 
Music in relation to arhitecuure, the plastic arts. and poetry, 

607. Choral Literature of the Classic, Romantic and Modern Periods (4). 
The styles. forms, aod performance practices of the choral music from the Classic, Romantic 
and Modern periods, working primarily with scores of representative works. Participation 
in an approved choral organization js required, 

608. Choral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval, 


Advamed Armnging for various choral combinations, Participation in an approved choral 
organization is required. 


609, 


610. 


611, 


612. 
634. 


644. 
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Semipar in 20th Century Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval, 

Analysis atid comparison of representative works of principal compowers of the first half 
of the 20th century. Specific works chosen for each quarter. (May be repeated for a 
maximum of & hes, credit.) 

Band Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 

Advanced arranging for various band organizations. Participation in band is required. 
Orchestral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 

Advanced arranging for various orchestral organizations. Participation it orchestra is 
required, 

Acoustics in Music (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

The physics of sound ay related to music, 

Music History Seminar (2). Pr., departmental approval. 

Different aspects of the history of music. Specific research areas chosen each quarter. 
(Muy be repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 

Repertoire Seminar (2-2-2). Pr., departmental approval. 

A comprehensive stirvey Of music literature in the student's major area through anilysis & 
performance. (May be repeated for a maximum of 6 brs, credit.) 


650-651-652. Techniques of Private Instrumental Instruction (2-2-2). Pr., departmental 


approval. 
Analysis Of teaching and supervised teaching. 


653-654-655. Techniques of Private Instruction in Voice (2-2-2), 
660-661-662, Independent Study in Applied Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Advance! private study and recital. 


681-682-683. Independent Study in (A) Composition, (B) Analysis (2-3, 2-3, 2-3). Pr, 


697, 


112, 


departmental approval. 
Qualifying Recital. 


Naval Science (NS) 
Orientation to the Navy and Marine Sciences (3). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Fall. 


Introduction to basic areas of Naval Science (ncluding such subjects as: naval officers’ 
cateers, uniforms and insignia, military courtesy, discipline, components and support 
elements of the Navy, logistics, communications, sccurity, Naval Intelligence, naval anc 
oceanographic research, 

Naval Ships Systems (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Winter. 

Fundamentals of ship construction and stability. impaired stability, and damage control, 
Ship prupullelrs systems including steam, diesel, and nuclear, Basic thermodynamics and 
shipboard auxiliary systems. 

Highlights of Naval and Military History (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 

A review of the impact of sea power upon history with emphasis on personality traits of 
naval figurew that led to successs or failure. Attempts to give the student some perspec- 
tive on the evolution of naval warfare. 


211-212-213. Seminar: Seapower and Maritime Affairs (1-1-1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Fall, 


$12, 
313, 


Winter, Spring. Pr., NS 113 or as determined by the Professor of Naval Science. 
Comparison of the growth and development of the Soviet and U.S, Merchant Marines; 
significance of cconomic, political, and military consideyations; and effect on U.S. Sea 
Power strategy and foreign policies. 

Navigation I (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. 

A comprehensive study Of the theory and principles of piloting involving the tse of 
Visual aids to fix a ship's position, and a sturdy of the Rules of the Road for prevention 
of collision at sea. 

Navigation IE (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., NS 311, : 

A comprehensive study of the theory, principles. and procedures of celestial navigation. 
Naval Operations (3). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Spring. : 
Navy tactical formations and dispositions, relative motion, maneuvering beard, communi- 
cations, and tactical plots are analyzed, 


321-322-323. Evolution of the Art of War (2-2-2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


4ii. 


An examination of the forms of warlare practived in history in order to identify his: 

{orical continuity and change in the evolition of warlute, demonstrate concepts of strategy 
historical example, examine great captains and military ooganizations of history te 

discover the ingredients of their success and explore the impact of historical precedent and 

technological change on politico-military thought and orden. 

Naval Weapons Systems (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. 

Basic inwrior and exterior ballistics: missile flight paths; apin/fin stubilizadon; gun, 

missile, and underwater battery ayvatema: naval gunfire support 


340 
412. 


413. 


421. 


422, 


423. 


318. 


Description ef Courses 


Principles of Naval Organization and Management LI (3). Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Winter. 
Pr., NS 313, MH 162 or MH 267, TE 204 or equivalent, PO 431, 6 or more hours 
of physical science (PS, CH, BI, GL, or ZY). 

An historical approach to organization and management in the Department of Defense. 
Examination of various “schools of thought” in management and the principles associated 
with cach, Review of the quantative techniques used in management decision-making in- 
cluding network analysis, Unear programming, economic analysis, time and motion study, 
and similar topics. 

Principles of Naval Organization and Management If (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 
Principles of Naval Organization on sarious levels Uniform Code of Military Justice; 
naval peronnel administration: group dynamics: special problems tn naval leadership. 
Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Amphibious warfare prior to World War the definition of concept. examination of doc. 
trina) origins, and the evolution of amphibious warfare as an element of naval policy. 


Amphibious Warfare (2), Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Winter, 


Continuation of NS 421. Amphibious warfare in World War IT ond the Korean Conflict, 
and evaluation of tactics and technijues, 


Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Current doctrine and techniques of amphibious warfare. Stracture of Fleet Marine Force 
and current and projected equipment 


Nutrition (NN) 
(Interdepartmental Graduate Program) 


Nutrition I. The Macro Nutrients (5). Pr., AH-CH 419, ZY 424. 

The interrelationships among the energy-furnishing and structural nutrients, includin 
carbohydrates, lipids and proteins, A study of the digestion, absorption, transport a 
metabolism of these nutrients. Designed primarily for students enrolled in the interdepart- 
mental doctoral program in Nutrition, 

Nutrition Il. The Micro Nutrients (5). 


A continuation of NN 601 with emphasis on the role of vitamins and minerals. A study of 
the interrelationships of nutrients and hormones, Effects of excesses and deficiencies on the 
organism, Designed primarily for stadents in the Interdepartmental doctoral program in 
Nutrition, 


Nutrition IIT. Assessment of Normal and Abnormal Nutritional States (5). 

A continuation of NN 602. with emphasis on assessment of qutritional status of man and 
animals including an evaluation of standards, the human nutrition survey, «linical problems 
in nutrition, and hereditary and other disorders in metabolism. Designed primarily for 
students in the interdepartmental doctoral program in Nutrition. 


Experimental Nutrition (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., AH-CH 419 and BY 401. 
Acquaints the student with the animal feeding experiment as a basis for research in nutri- 
tion. Includes balance studies and proximate analysis. Designed primarily for students in 
the interdepartmental doctoral program in Nutrition, 


Nutrition Seminar (1). 


Required of all students in the interdepartmental program in Nutrition. Must be taken 
three quarters. 


Directed Readings in Nutrition (5-5). 


The development of nutrition as a science and a crivical analysis of the classic and current 
literature in nutrition. Designed primanly for students in the interdepartmental doctoral 
program in Nutrition, 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Professors Van de Mark, Head, Davis, and Fick 
Associate Professor Chastain 
Assistant Professors Rush, Svacha. and Whitlle 
Instructor Harney 


Principles of Food Preparation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 
Basic principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of food preparation. 
Nutrition and Man (3). Each quarter. 


The fundamentals of nutrition and the influence of socio-economic and cultural patterns 
of man on fulfilling nutritional needs. 


Meal Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr., NF 104. 


Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value. 
management of time and the food budget on various economic levels. 


Nutritional Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., CH 203. 


Seenentty of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals applied to human mu- 
trition. 








$24. 


416. 


426. 


436. 


452, 


472. 


478. 


488. 


492. 


620, 


621, 


Description of Courses Sal 


Food Preservation (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 
food spollige morhoohins and their prevention, 
Institution Organization and Personnel Management (5). Fall. 


Quality food service operation as related to management principles, methods of control, and 
personnel management. 


Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Wioter, Summer. 

Facilities, services and agencies within the community which affect health. Field trips. 
Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Fall, Spring, Pr., NF 112, NF 372. 
Environmental factors that influence the nutritional level of people. 

Fundamentals of Nutrition (3). Lec, 3, Fall, Spring. 

Principles of human nutrition and factors influencing food requirements. 

Nutrition and Dietetics 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., NF 318. 

Preliminary identification, function, and sources of nutrients required by man, 

Nutrition and Dietetics TI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr.. NF 318, NF 382. 


Identification, function, metabolinm and sources of specific nutrients required by man for 
normal growth, development, and maintenance. For nutrition majors. 


Diet Therapy (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2, Spring. Pr., junior standing, NF 392. 


Application of principles of nutrition (o various periods of stress and as @ therapeutic ald in 
treatment of disease. 


Independent or Field Study. 3 to 8 credit hours. 
Laboratory or field experiences approved and supervised by a faculty member. May be 
repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours, 


Quantity Food Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., junior standing and 
NF 204. 

Institution menu planning, preparation and sanitation in service of food, Use, operation, 
and maintenance of equipment. Laboratory experience in university food service operations 
Food Purchasing and Financial Management (5). Winter, junior standing. 

Food marketing, purchasing, storage and inventory control. 

Food Service Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing and NF 356, 


Application of the Drewes of planning, organizing, directing, evaluating and controlling 
of the functions and operations of food service systems, 


Catering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr, NF 204, 
Types of catered food-service functions; planning, pricing, organization, management, equip- 
ment and scrvice. 


Family Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. Pr., NE $72, NF 382 or equivalent. 

Application of the principles of nutrition to family members of all ages. 

Experimental Foods (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., NF 104 and CH 203, 
Effects of variation of ingredients and treaiments on quality characteristics. of foods. 
Advanced Community Nutrition (3). Pr., satisfactory course in nutrition and 
consent of instructor. 

Nutrition problems and practices that exist in a modern society. 


Modern Views of Nutrition (3). Pr. junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition, 
Current concepts In nutrition and related fields, 


International Nutrition (3), Pr, junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition. 

Nutricional stutus of world population and local, sotional, and lnteenational programs for 
IMprovernent, 

Infant and Child Nutrition (5), Pr, junior standing and NF 392. 

Nutrition requirements for growth from prenatal We through adolescence. 

Seminar in Nutrition and Foods (1-5). Each quarter. 

May be taken more than one quarter for a maxinnam of 5 credit hours, 

Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 

The effects of scientific, technological aud secigt developments on the family and the Home 
Economica profession as they fave implications for higher education in this discipline, 
Emphasis: corrent trends in subject matter ateas, scope amd prego development, adminis. 
Stration, and instructional nesources. 

Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). : 
Research and investigation metheds appliable to the caries areas af Home Eeonomies. 
Requrred of all graduate students in Nutrition amd Pools. 

Special Problems in Nutrition and/or Foods, Credit to be arranged (2-5). Pr., 
consent of instructor, May be taken more than one quarter. 


Advanced Foods 1 (5). Pr. NF 464 or equivalent, 


Foo! quality assessment and chemistry of carbelsdiates la loots. 


Advanced Foods I (5). Pr, NF 464 of equivalent. 


Chemistes of Gite and proteim by foods. 


342 Description of Courses 
622. Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., BY 220 or BY 300. 


Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods. 
lems are subjects for minor research. 


623, Readings in Nutrition and/or Foods (5-10). Pr.. NF 382, CH 203. 
A critical survey of current literauire. May be taken more than one quarter. 
624. Advanced Human Nutrition I (5). Pr., NF 392, NF 318, or equivalents, 


Carbohydrates, fats vod proteins. Consideration will be given to the biochemical and phys 
siological functions of these nutrients and their intervelationships in human autrition. 


625. Advanced Human Nutrition I (5). Pr., NF 392, NF 318, or equivalents. 


Vitamins and minerals. Consideration will be given fo the biochemical and physiological 
functions and interrelationships of these nutrients in human nutrition, 


626. Advanced Human Nutrition UI (5). Pr., NF 624 and 625, or equivalents, 


Assessment of human nutritional status. Dietary, biochemical and clinical methods of ap- 
praisal, and programs for improvement of status. 


628, Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 


A course designed to acquaint graduate students with modern laboratory techniques Gaed in 
Human Nutrition Research. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Required of all students onder the Thesis Option in any fleld, 


These prob- 


Pharmacy (PY) 


Professors Cooper, Dean, Coker, Hocking, Wilken and Williams 
Associate Professors Darling, Hamrick, Kochhar, Rash and Thomasson 
Assistant Professors Belmonte, Born and Gibson 
Instructors Chien, Huffstutler, Nusir and Yates 
Adjunet Professor (Loxicology) Carl J. Rehling 
Adjunct Assistant Professors of Clinical Pharmacy Curry, Dempsey, Druhan, Garrett, 
Godsil, Haynes, Herring, Himmelwright, Hurd, Lazenby, Little, Meadows, 
Montgomery, Russell, Strother and Webb, Doctors of Medicine 
Adjunct Instructors (Pharmacy) Argo, Franklin, Godfrey, Lyman and Peterson 


Pharmacy 


100. Pharmacy Convocation (0), All quarters. 
Required of all pharmacy students each quarter, 
lecturers, faculty and students, 

102. Pharmaceutical Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 161. All quarters, 

Mathematical calculations and concepts fundamental to the pharmaceutical sciences. 

202. Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., first professional year standing. 

Common terms and abbreviatons used in the professional and scientific aspects of pharmacy 
and medicine. 

205. History of Pharmacy (3). Pr., first professional year standing. Fall, Spring and 
Summer. 

A general survey of the history of pharmacy designed 10 provide a knowledge of the 
heritage of the profession. 

300. Professional Accessories (3). Pr, second professional year standing. 

The use and capabilities of noremedical professional items such as clinical thermometers, 
rubber goods, and accessories, atomisers, surgical dressings, surgical supports. trusses. 

S01, Pharmaceutical Technology 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 208, PY 102, second 
professional ycar standing. Fall, Spring and Summer, 

Physical-chemical principles applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharma: 
ceuticl dosage forms from bulk powders to more sophisticated sustained-release medications 

303. Pharmaceutical Technology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 301, CH 204, CH 302. 
Fall and Winter. 

Continuation of PY 501 in which physical and chemical principles concerning homogencous 


Jiquid dosage forms are studied. Selected official solutions. syrups, elixirs, spirits, eu. are 
considered from this viewpoint. 


304. Pharmaceutical Technology UT (5). Lec. 5, Lab, 6, PY 303. Winter, Summer. 


Continuation of PY 50% dealing with heterogeneous and plastic systems. Physical and 
ChemiGel petnciptos untlivved inthe sendy of the plastic and polyphasic dosage forms including 
ointments, creams, suspensions, colloids, mixtiires. magmus, ete, 


50%. Hospital Pharmacy (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 
The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy 


in boxpitaly, administrative and policy making aspects Logether with interdepartmental relay 
tionships, field trips ta representative hospital pharmacies. 


Professional topics discussed by visiting 


Description of Courses 343 


$08L. Hospital Pharmacy Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., PY 304 and consent of 
instructor. Course may be repeated for a maximum of three credit hours. 
Hospital pharmacy experience is obtained in the environment of participating hospitals, 
Students are expected to furnish transportation for thia elective course, 

809. Introduction to Biopharmaccutics (3). Pr., PY 301. 
The relationship between the physicochemical properties of a drug in a dowge form and 
the therapeutic response observed alter its administration. 

40). Professional Practice 1 (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Ur, PY $04. Fall and Spring. 


Vrineeples cd techinqees applied in thre lermolition of cxtemporiheaus compounded 


proecoberd tnedinens  Didwete topples doelade abe aherngpourts discussion rehiting fo pre 
Calorie ation! leseuge: Cesrmvs 


401, Professional Practice I (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr, PY 400. Fall, Winter and 
Summer, 
A comtitiow of PY HO enphevig Thenpeutio wed plwemnaeeutical problems countered 


ju prelossionnd proctiee wh polars consideration given to the development of a trethodt 
ola for fective. preventing ond cornering preseription Teonipanlioitios, 


402. Professional Practice HT (5), Lee. 3, Lab, 6, Coreg., PY 401. Winter, Spring and 
Summer, 


Deeivned to aeqnint the siden with the pharmacies responsibility in community health 
wilhosperlal omplusis given te poecriplion aceesetios aad nen preseription lrg 


410. Advanced Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 400 and second professional 
year standing, 


The applications of modern pharmaceutical aids, such as surface active agents, the 
solubilizing agents and the complexing agents in compounding. 


411. Elements of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9 Pr. PY 304, 
consent of instructor, and third professional year standing. 
Manufacturing procedures, operation, and principles. In the Jaboratory selected pilot scale 
powlition problems are carried of to completion including control and testing of fin 
ished prodacts. 

412. Public and Professional Relations (3), Pr., second professional year standing, 
Fall, Winter and Spring, 
Principles of public aod professional relations with emphasis on establishing objectives ani 
sche ting appropriate communication media for creating favorable relationships with the 
public and the health care professions. 

413. Special Problems (1-5; Maximum of 8). Pr., second professional year standing and 
consent of instructor; may be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours, 


414, Pharmaceutical Specialties (3). Pr., third professional year standing. 
More impertant oow-otficial specialties available to modem. prescription pricice umd over- 
the counter sales are studied. 

417, Introduction to Drug Therapy in Clinical Practice (5). Lee. 3, Recitation 2, 
Seminar 1. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Intonliniplinars approach tothe ssstemic stady of disease. Drug thenipy presentations are 
related specifically to pathophysiology discussions of organ systems selected by the medical 
stall et Lee County Hospital. 

418. Drug Therapy in Clinical Practice (5). Lee. 3, Clinical Conference 1, Lab. 6, 
Pr., PY 417. 
A rlinical clerkship invelving the ebservation of drag effects in patients Students monitor 
and evaluate drug action by participating i patient rounds and clinical conferences. 

450. Tntravenous Admixtures and Sterile Preparations (). Lec. 2, Lab. t. Pr, PY 30% 
aad secoud professional your stunding. 


Mritdipios Tneelved at the prepare of IV additives aad sterile ddeswee Forms fh hempitels, 
(lites. ate ponfessional placid ies. 








COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


601. Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 304 and consent of instructor. 
Theory, preparation and tesieg of sarious medicinal preparations Intended for injection 
into the body. Pharmaceutical principles are applicd te pretloms of filtration, sterilization, 
ismtonicity, Hydrogen jon concentration amd aseptic techonges. 

602. Tablet Manufacture (5). Lee. 2, Lab, 9. Pr. PY 304. 


Vasctitivh ta the manofacdtere, cowting ai eviluation of compressed tablets. 


603. Product Development (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, PY 504, 
Horjinbition, ovaliation japd ce Wo techniques ae well as actial manufacture of trode ts 
Of plannacential aml cosmetic nature, 


Advanced Biopharmacenties (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor, 
The relationship bemween pliesical god chemical propertios of acatrag aad ite dosage forms 


ail the biological effects clicitedl following administartion together with the relevant 
pharmacokinetics, 





3m Description of Courses 


609. Institutional Pharmacy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 401 and consent of instrnctor, 
Comprehensive presentation of pharmacy in hospitals, nursing homes. etc.. from the view. 
point of the alta intittettve pharmacia. The responsibilities of the director of pharmacy 
service in a hospital, Pield trips taken and a term project on 4 current aspect of Inatito- 
tional Pharmacy is required, 


680. Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 
Required of all pharmacy graduate students cach quarter. 
695. 


. Special Problems (2-5 hours). Pr., consent of instructor, 
May repeat for a maximum of 8 hours. 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


201, Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr, CH 105, CH 204, Fall, Winter and 
Summer. 
Thomvin chemicad) theft monotacture, ehomical proportios phwemaneinieat ond therapeutic 


uns, «loses and prepactions, Pests for kbentity and prtity, together with away mephods are 
considered 


, ‘ . : - 
205. Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 201, CH 208. Winter, Spring and 
Summer. | 
Organh chemical; theie munetactoe, chemical Heepertios, Grade names. pharmacentionlt andl 
Phenipertic ties. doses and prepannious 
O02. Organic Phannaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr, UY 203. Fall and Spring. 
Contination of PY ZO%. 
5. Modern Methods of Drug Analysis (5). Lee. 2, Lab. $. Pr, CH 208. 


Hhoon and apple of plysical and chemicdt inetheds willy spect erphasia un the ae 
of tvetmetogiiphy. fetromentetion, and non-aqucous «ystems io othe analysis ol perma 


Herbal proces. 

404, Chemistry of Natural Products (5). Pr., CH $02 and second professional year 
sanding. Winter, Spring and Summer, 
Chommtey cd emenchitiie of fatty oils, velacile ois, steroids, giveosicdes, atkhaloule, anti 
Dieties, COOH. aid orler tatiial peodiiets, 

421. Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5), Pr, PY 201 and second 
professional year standing. 
Modern strictural concepts of atomic and moleculir theory. and reaction mechanisms of it« 
organic chemicals of medicinal importance. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
620-621-622. Chemistry of Synthetic Drags (5-5-5). Pr., PY 302 or consent of instructor. 


Historical background, pertinent literature, organic name reactions, nomenclatire, colation 
of chemical sciure and physical properties to biological activi. tsesterisom, metabolite 
antagonism, en7yme inhibition, an exhaustive considerubon of the chemistry and biological 
activity af the various therapeutic classes, 
623-624-625, Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9 Coreq., PY 620-621-622 or con 
sent of instructor, 
The prtiples ad tochabpoes of analysis as applied ree various Hherpentic eles 
626-627. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6, Pr. PY 305 or consent 
of instructor. 
The primiples and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapentic eliases 
G28. Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 620 or consent of instructor, 


Stet, determination, clhomstry. synthesis and structure relationships of ateroids of 
pharniwolocicn) and phioomaecitical inpartioce 


629. Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 620 or consent of instructor, 
Soumtere determingtion, chemistry god svathests of alkaloids with cmopliaste on the athuloids 
of pharmacological and pharmioetical importance. 

660. Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
The chemical nanire and behavior of heteronvclle moloties whi arc cliber thenaeles of 
medicinal significance of are components poseserng Hrerapentic proparties 





Pharmacology-Toxicology 
403. Toxicology (5). Pr, Z¥ 424, CH 208 and second professional ycar standing. 


bundamentals of the isolation, Weutification, symptoms and treatment of the more common 
pobons, 

105. Pharmacology — (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 3. Pr, ZY 424, CHE 302 and second professional 
year standing. Fall, Spring and Samuner. 


Viecptiot) ail tite. cechiaoiin oof action. phormno-chemicul relationships ood tov toto? 
ab tte OP Pb hd cone gine Gaprertin mem oollbehal wires. with a fered cosenge of pathological 
comiitroms which: todicate speccutie dose to therapy 


106. 


407. 


429, 


430, 


451. 


452. 


630. 


Description of Courses S45 


Pharmacvlogy Hf (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, ZY 424, CH 502 and second professional 
year standing. Pall, Winter and Summer. 
Conmmcuian of PY T Pharmacology of viteming, hermones, Dielogictks aml antibiotics 


fr: Heder cempiiais on endocrine predict and deficleney states as related ta specific 
thormpy 


Chemotherapeutic Drugs (5). Pr, CH 302, BY 302 and second professional yeas 
standing. Winter, Spring and Summer. 


Strcture-action relationship of drugs and their use in inhibiting or destroying mivre 
OCR AD ATID, 


Public Health (5). Pr, BY 300, BY 302 or BY 220 and second professional year 
standing. Winter, Spring and Summer, 

Epidemiological study of diseases of man, A survey of the public health and preventive 
medical pemnmns of federal state, local and private agencies is included. 

Biochemical Pharmacology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr, CH 302 and second pro- 
fessional year standing. 


Application of biochemical principles and techniques in the stady of mechanisms of drug 
action. 


Pharmacological Techniques (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr, ZY 424 and second pro- 
fessional year standing, 
Principles and techniques of procedures used in drug evaluation in animal subjects. 
Celluliy Pharmacology (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, PY 405-406, second profesional 
yeat standing. 
Cvloloial dneis of phormacxtyeamics ineludiog menmbolle energy uransformution, protein 
Tests, God celina auntreoal sistem as related to drug actions, 
Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. PS 206 or consent of 
instructor and second professional year standing. 
Theoretical and practical application of trace level radioactivity for research application to 
pharmacy and allied sciences. 

COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Toxicological Methods (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 403 or equivalent. 
Techoiques applied to the supartion and chemical identification of the more common 
volatile, ton vals organic and metallic poisons, 





631-4632. Psychopharmacology (5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. - Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 431 for 


633. 


637. 
638, 


PY 631 and PG 320 or PG 445 for PY 652. 

Effect of neuratropie and psychotropic agents upon reverberatory circuits, chemical trans- 
mitters, nevral amines, and metabolic energy systems; measures of rate of belavioral change; 
critique of behavior! screening techniques, 

Bioassay (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in 
SLATIStiCs, 

matiaatcal basis for design of experiments and analysis of data in pharmacological quanti- 
aton, 


Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430, 


Toxicology Seminar (13). Pr. graduate standing, : 
Students are expected to present reviews of current Iterature and caw histories, This will 
be followed with discussion by students and. faculty. 


650-651. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Pr., PY 630 or equivalent. 


652, 


hin. 


The mechani of action of poisons wad antidotes, lethal doses and methods of detection 
amt qranitaion of poisons in tesies and bedy Cfuids, Uractieal application of analytic 
Procedures and estimation of poisons in postmortem aod clinical specimens, “The stadent 
Will participate ina minfmum of four pestmertem exominations with insiructioos in proper 
technique to obtaining specimens for toxicological analyyes. 

Forenise Toxicology (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

This coure embraces a summary of medical jurisprudence Including the laws governing the 
practice of forensic toxicology in criminal and civil prosecution. Collection, preservation 
and chain of evidence, and testimony in courts are stressed, 


Pharmacognosy 
Pharmacognosy 1 (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BE 102, BE 103 and CH 207. Fall, 
Spring and Summer. . ch 
Plant and animal drugs studied from a basic biological standpoint, including classification 
(Xenon, ), morphology. histology, microscopy, biogeeraphy and related features, 
Pharmacognosy UL (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 302, PY 306, Fall and Winter. 
Kicchemical presentution of dnngs of mated origin im tuding morphology, histology, mode of 
Production. medicinally active conatitoents. asstys and applications. 
Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., consent ot instructor and 
second professional year standing. 
Mico chemical, microanalytical. and microsectioning techniques, including methods uf 
fixation, dehiyahration, embedding and staining tisstes in the prepartion of permanent 
Mounts of microstides, with axe of microtome and micesalissestion Hechnuyues, 


$16 
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335. 


Description of Courses 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Advanced Pharmacognosy (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 307 or equivalent. 


Comprehensive study of beth official and unofficial crude drugs conducted macroscopically 
and microscopically; tchniques of use of camera lucida, microtome and microphotographic 
oquipment; pharmacogios of presiously undescribed drags, 


Advanced Microanalysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Methods of microxepy and microchemistry of natural materials and compounds. 
Histology of Medicinal Plants (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr. PY 440. 


Microscopic. structure of medicinal plants tn fresh or preserved state as related to the 
origin and fate of plant compounds, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Pharmacy Administration 
Pharmacy Management (5). Pr, EC 200, ACF 211, PY 416, Winter and Spring, 


Kiements of community pharmacy management. including location. hivew! organisation, 
hoving and stock control, advertisement, selling merchandising, financial analysis, competi> 
tive practice. and socio-economic Factor of modern Pharmac, 

Drug Delivery System (5). Lec. 5. Pr., second professional year standing. 
Kdentilying patie drag Chenpy needs and the means OF providing these needs in nursing 
homes, home bevlth cure agencies, health maintenance organizations, and similar testitutions 
utligingg the services of a pharmaciat in a consultant capacity, 

Pharmaceuticd Jurisprudence (3). Pr., third professional year standing. Fall, 
Winter and Summer. 


Hegal aspects of placnsecentiol practice. giving primary consideration to State and Federal 
regulations bearing thereon, 


Drug Marketing (3), Pr., EC 200, Fall and Spring. 


Haske principles of marketing drag prodectys Crom the mangfactuter fo the conaimer 


Philosophy (PA) 


Associute Professors MeKown, Mead, Andelson and Davis 
Assistant Urofessors Brown, Pancheri, and Walters 
Instructor Bole 


Ethics and Society (5). 

A bricf outline of the scope and methodology of social ethics, followed by a critical survey 
of some ethical systems. 

Introduction to Philosophical Problems (3). 

An introduction to the methods of philosophical inquiry and an examination of selected 
philosophical topics. 

Introduction to Deductive Logie (3). 

The analysis and criticism of arguments, the formulation of principles of deduction and 
selected philosophical problems of logic. 

Introduction to Scientific Reasoning (3). 

Inductive techniques of hypothesis formation, and a discussion of such telated problems in 
the theory of knewledge as perception. causation, and confirmation, 

Introduction to Ethies (3). 

An inquiry inte and evaluation of types of ethical theory and schooly of moral philosophy. 
Philosophies of Man (3). 

Fundamental conceptions of man emphasizing the recurring problems of human treedom, 
intelligence, immortality, and the relationship of man and woman in mxiety. 

Eastern Religious Thought (3). 

Comparative study of Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and Zen, with secondary 
emphasis on other Asian religions. 

Western Religious Thought (53). 


Comparative staly of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, with secondary emplusia ou archale 
Mediterranean religions. 


Aestheties (5). 

Major aesthetie theories from Mate to medletn thinkers. 

Philosophy of Religion (5). 

Hilhesophiogdh Hreestiguion of such tepias as the nature of religious bingesge and 
religions koowladge. the esiseence of God, the baman soul, and the problem of evil. 

History of Philosophy 1 Ancient and Early Medieval (5). 


A sures Of pliilsephic thought Com the ProSecraties through Aqaine, with emphasie 06 
Plato and Aristette 
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History of Philosophy Lt. Late Medieval and Early Modern Philosophy (5). 


Asooey of philisophic theaght from Ocamm to Kant with emphasis on the major thinkers 
of the medero period. 


History of Philosophy HL Recent and Contemporary Philosophy (5). 

a) *) HHEOn of some representatives of the mater trends in the philosophy of these 
prrtenis. 

Symbolic Logic (5). 

Propostoonal logic through the logic of relations, and considerations of philosophical prob- 
lems of formal logic. 

Pragmatism (5). 

Emphasis on Peirce, James, and Dewey. Some philosophical issues examined from a 
pragmatic viewpoint. 

Philosophical Foundations of Communism (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The origin, structure, and content of the Chought of Marx-Engels and of their early dis- 
ciplines, Kautsky, Bernstein, and Lenin, 

Existentialism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Schuted works of such authors as Kierkesaard, Nictssche, Sartre, Jaspers, and Heidegger. 
Modern Ethical Theories (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Recent analyses of the meanings, presuppositions, and problems of ethical terms and 
judyrients. 

Phenomenology (5). Pr., junior standing, Alternate years, 

The phenomenological methad and its application in the works of William Jantes, Husserl, 
Heidegger, Sartre, and Merleau- Ponty. 

Philosophy of Science (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Ao omaleis of such topics as empirical meaning, verifiability, measarement, probability, 
causality. cand determinisn. 

Process Philosophy (5), Pr., junior standing. Alternate years, 

An examination of selected writings of Bergson, Peirce, James, und Whitehead. 
Metaphysics (5). Pr., junior standing, 

A critical analysis of such topics as monism and pluralism, freedom and determinism, 
realism and nominalism, and the mind-body problem. 

Epistemology (5). Pr., junior standing, ‘ 

The origin, nature, kinds, and validity of knowledge, with a consideration of faith, intui- 
tion, belief, opinion, certainty, and probability. 

Plato (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Plato's epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, and political theory; his relationship to Socratic 
method and thought, 

Aristotle (5), Pr., junior standing. ; " 
Aristotle's epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, and psychology: his relationship to his 
predecessors, and his role in Western thought. 

Analytic Philosophy (5), Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. ‘ 

The development of philosophical analysis in the twentieth century from G. E. Moore 
through the Oxford analysts. 

British Empiricism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Seventeenth and cightcenth century development of empiricism with emphasis on Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. 

Continental Rationalism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The works of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 

Kant and Toimscendental Idealism (5). Pr. junior standing, 

\ study ef the philosepliy of Rant in particukiy bur also of the carly Fichte and Schelling 
an el pee Kinatinns, 

Hegel and Absolute Idealism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A study of the phisephs of Dhwel io partioniar bat also of the tie Pichre and Schelling, 
Of we Degeliates. and of Sehopenhanwer and other eritios, 

Philosophy of Law (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years, 

The nature and function of law, including such topics as hidicial reasoning, the ground of 
authority, natural law, legal responsibility, punishment, civil disobedience, and the relation 
of law to ethics and the behaviors! sciences. 

Readings in Philosophy (1-10). Pr., junior standing, a 25 average in relevant 
prior work either in philosophy or in related areas and consent of department 
head and instructor. May be repeated for credit. . ‘ 

Specific reading programs may be developed which pertain to a particular philosopher, 
period or problem. A paper and an examination will be expected. 

Seminar (1-10). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit, 

The contem will change for cach quarter in any one calendar year. “This will vary from 


movements of thought to an intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Nato 
or Whitehead, 





is Description of Courses 


Physical Science (PHS) 


Assistant: Professors Simon and Ward 


100. Physical Science for Elementary Education I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Open only to 
students in elementary education. Credit in PHS 100 and 101 precludes credit 
in PHS 151 and 152. 


A historical approach to the development of modern science and the practices of oxxlern 
technology intended to give the education student a broad acquaintance with and under- 
standing of the ideas and methods of the physical sciences. 

101. Physical Science for Elementary Education If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
Continuation of PHS 100. 

151. Introduction to Physical Science I (5). Lec. 3, Rec, 2. Credit in PHS 151 and 
152 precludes credit in PHS 100 and 101. 
General physical science for non-science students. Vhe nature of the physical world on 
both the microscopic and macroscopic scales, how things work, frames of reference, opera. 


tional definitions, the “scientific method,” energy and its transformations, and lems of 
current interest such as radiation, space, and ecology. 


152. Introduction to Physical Science 1 (5). Lec 3, Rec. 2. 
Continuation of THIS I51, 

430, Moxtern Concepts in Physical Science I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, junior standing, 
PHS 101 or PS 206, or consent of instructor.* 


Topics met itt physical science, ineluding: electronics, solid mate physics, atomic theory, 
and quantum theory, 


431. Modern Concepts in Physical Science UH (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. junior standing, 
PHS 101 or PS 206, or consent of instructor.* 


Adelitionual toy met in phesieal science, toclucding: physical models, relativity, nuclear 
physi, and clementary particles. 


Physics (PS) 


Professors Carr, Mead. Alford. Askew. brombold, and Latimer 
Associate Professors Budenstein, Clothiaus, Froneh, Kinzer, and Mowat 
Assistant Vrofessors Bransting, Batler.** Cooper, Miurtan, Simon. Thaxton, and Ward 
Instructor Forsythe 


204. Foundations of Physics (5). Credit in PS 220 and 205 precludes credit for this 
course. 


The basic principles of mechanics, heat, ight, sound, clectricily and magnetivm and 
selected topics. For studemts in acronautical administration, agricultural and industrial arte 
education, industrial design, and home cconomics, 


205. Introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr., MH 
160. 





The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative af 
well as the qualitutive aspects of the subject are stressed. For students in architecture, 
forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, predentistry, premedicine, prevererinary medi- 
cine, industrial management, textile science in home economics, and arts and scietces. The 
weekly three-hour Laboratory periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate 
experiments, 

206. Introductory Physics—Electricity and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 205. 
Continuation of PS 205. 

210. Principles of Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 206. 
The fundamental principles of physics to current topics. Lecture discussions are extended 
and supplemented by laboratory experience. Subjects include relativity, atomic and nuclear 
phenomena, and radiation. 

215. Astronomy (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Open to non-science majors. 
the planet farth wat the solar eystem, the stare: theories of stellar cvolution, galanxiee andl 
the expanding universe; moter cosmeologicn! theories, The laboratory emphasizes stocdies 
with the telex ope, 

220. General Physics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 163 (or concurrently). 
Mechanics and heat. PS 220-221-222 comprise a three-quarter sequence using caleulus 
wherein a number of topics are diseussed in depth. The seqnence is intended to serve as 
a foundation for students in the mathematics, science, and engineering curricula. 

221. General Physics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr. PS 220; MH 264 (or concurrently). 
Wave motion, sound, and optics. 

222. General Physics HI (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 221. 


Electricity and magnetism. 


*Not available to graduate students in the areas of science or mathematics. 
"On leave. 
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300-301, Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism I and If (4-4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. 
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Pr., PS 222, PS 210, or PS 320; MH 401. 

Development and application of Maxwell's equations, Topics inclule: AC cireulty; electro- 
magnelic measurements; laws of Gauss, Ampere, and Faraday; electric and magnetic prop- 
erties of matter; and electromagnetic wave propagation, 

Electronics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 

Review of AC and DC circuits; theory of vacuum tubes and semiconductors; diodes as 
rectifiers and regulators: tube and transistor voltage and power amplifier; feedback ampli: 
fiers and ofvillators; pulse and digital circuits, Appropriave laboratory exercises form a 
part of the couwnme, 


Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 222, MH 401, junior standing or consent of 
instructor. 

Intermediate courme in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, div 
peso. origin of spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate 
aborarory experiments. 

Applicd Spectroscopy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PS 222, MH 264. 

The more Important concepts of the origin of spectra; a study of instrument: and techniques 
of practical spectroscopy, Laboratory Ls fede designed tw give students in both chem» 
istry and physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy as 4 tool, 

Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr. PS 222, MH 264. 
Selected topics of modern physics, including atomic structure, wave particle dualism, and 
apecial relativity. 

Modern Physics for Engineers (3). Lec, 3, Pr, PS 222, MH 264. 
Introduction to modern physics, including special relativity, Schrodinger wave mechanics, 
atomic and nuclear systems, clementary particles. 

Fundamentals of Physics (10), Demonstration lecture 3, lecture-recitation 7, 
laboratory 4, seminar L. Pr, MH 160 (or concurrently), Offered Summer only 
by special arrangement. 5 
Use of PSSG materials in which the fundamental principles of optics, mechanics, clectricity 
and magnetism are stressed, For secondary school physics teachers with a limited background 
in physics who are enrolled in the Physics Summer natitute, 

Intermediate Mechanics (3). Pr., PS 221, MH 265. 

Selected topics in mechanics including vector and coordinate kinematics and dynamics; free 
and driven damped harmonic oscillator; generalized coordinates and an introdaction to 
LaGrange'’s equations. 


Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr, junior standing, PS 
340 or ME 321, MH 265. 


Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; free, damped, ani forced oscillations; 
intraduction to calculus of variations. 


Theoretical Physics 1l—Mechanics Continued (5), Lec. 4, Prob, 2. Pr, junior 
Stang, PS aud. 

Calculus of variarions: Hoernitien neinciple and LaGrange’s equations; vibrating systems; 
vector analysis; dynamics of rigid boslies. 


Theoretical Physics 11 (5). Lee. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., PS 301, PS 402, junior standing. 
Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematics of vector fields, The plrysical 
interpretation of the different ficlds is atressed. 


Thermodynamics (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 221-222, MH 406. 

Equations of stare. First and went tows of dhermodynamics. The aleolute temperature 
teale; the cotropy. free energy, and Gibbs potential general conditious of equilibriim, 
Application to reactions in gascs and dilute solutions, Nernat's posture 

Nuclear Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, 820 or MH 265. 
Nuclear radiations; transmutations; natural and artificial radioactivicy; bieding coerty; 
nuclear forces; structure of the oucleus; nuclear fission and its applications, Appropriate 
laboratory experiments form a part of the course, 


Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 301 or 302, 305, junior standing, 
Research oriented experiments will be selected in the areas of biophysics. plasmas, low tem- 
ip high vacuum, wave propagation, nuclear and atomic xpectroseopy, Mossbauer ef. 
ect, nuckar magnetic resonance, transport in solids, Hall effect, mass spectrometry, advanced 
electronics, and other areas of current interest in research. 

Advanced Laboratory II (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 406. 

A continuation of PS 406. 

Advanced Laboratory II (2). Lab, 6, Pr., PS 407. 

A continuation of PS 407, 

Introduction to Reactor Physics T (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr,, junior standing, PS 
305 or PS 320, MH 362 or MH 406 or equivalent or consent of instructor. 
Brief account of nuclear physics: basic Instrumentation: interaction of neutrons with mat- 


ter; chain reactions; neutron diffusiun; the bare homogencous thermal reactor; lattice con- 
stants; reactor kinetics, 
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Introduction to Reactor Physics He (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., junior standing, 
PS 409. 

Homogencous reactor with reflector; reactor control; power reactors; thermal aspects of 
tere systems; design variables: radiation detection and measurement: shielding: radiation 
jasaras, 

Seminar in Modern Physics (1). Pr. senior standing. 

Library search, written reports, and oral presentation of a pertinent topic in modern physic. 


Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
PS 305, or consent of instructor. 

Principles of crystallography, properties of X-rays. Laue and powder techniques. applications 
to crystal structure and grain size. 

Electron Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and 
PS 222 and MH 264. 

Electron optics; theory and operation of the electron microseope; techniques of mounting, 


replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation cf 
patterns, 


415416. Intermediate Modern Physics I and If (5-5). Pr. junior standing and 
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MH 265, PS 305 or PS 320, 

Special theory of relativity; introductory quantum mechanics with applications (o micro- 
scopic systems; Fermi-Dirac, Bose-Einstein statistics; and elretronic bands in solids. 
Introduction to pte ee (5), Pr,, consent of instructor, junior standing. 

The physics of biological systems, with emphasis on the ccllular and subcellolar levels; 
effects of light and high energy radiations, bio-electric phenomena, bio-cnengetics, et. 
Scientific Instrumentation (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing; PS 206; MH 
162; and consent of instructor. 

For advanced undergraduates and graduate students in the natural sciences. ‘The course is 
directed to the selection and use of equipment normally used for lab experimentation if 
the scientific fields. Pertinent laboratory experiments will accompany the course. 
Modern Electronics (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PS 302 and junior standing. 
Network theory and digital logic: stateol-nhe-are elecuronic devices; operational amnlifiers: 
linear and digital integrated cireuits; serve systems; selected topley in modern tnistru- 
mentation. 

Principles of Nuclear Energy Systems (5), Pr., PS 305 or PS 320, MH 265, or 
consent of instructor, 

Fundamental aspects of nuclear energy systems including: nuclear propertios of matter, 
the fission process, radiation, nuclear reactor and plant design, thermal aspects of nuclear 
yeuctors, reactor control, safety analysis, Heensing, etope power sources, space applications, 
and fusion. 

Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr, MH 406, PS 305 or PS 320 or 
PS 415; junior standing. 

Solid Mate phenomena inmliding lattice vibrations. band description of electronic statcs in 
metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena. 

Health Physics (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., consent of instructor, junior standing. 
Fundamental principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring: ratio 
active nuclides; radiation affects on many permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radiouctive substances; and shielding from various radiations, 





GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., 402. 

D'Alembert's principle; introduction to the calculus of variations; Hamilton's principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action. 

Advanced Dynamics II (3). Pr., PS 601, 

Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action; angle 
variables: Poisson brackets; Continuous systems, 

Mechanics of Continuous Media (3), Pr., PS 602. 


Introduction to theories of elasticity and fluids. 


604-605-606. Theory of Electricity and Magnetism 1-ID1M (3-3-3). Pr., PS 403 or 


607, 


611. 


612. 


EE 391; Coreg., MH 607 . 

Maxwell's formulation of classical electromagnetic theory. Includes electrostatics, magneto: 
statics, potential problems, electric currents, Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic waves, 
radiation theory, boundary value problems. 

Physical Optics (5). Pr., PS 606. 

Application of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoff's formulation, 
propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media. double refraction. dispersion, 
Plasma Physics I (3). Pr.. PS 301, PS 402, or consent of instructor. 

Particle interactions and orbit theory, plasma kinctic theory, Bolu@mann equation, trans: 
por phenomena, Fokker-Manck cquation, plasma generation and diagnostics. 

Plasma Physics I (3). Pr., PS 611 or consent of instructor. 

Wave phenomena m phomas, free aml forced plasma oscillations, waves in anisotropic 
plasmas, shock waves, plasma stability, beam-plasma interactions. 
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Plasma Physics Il (3). Pr., PS 612 or consent of instructor, 

Radiation processes in plasmas without magnetic fields, bremsstrahlung of transverse 
waves, cyclotron radiation and echoes, scattering of transverse waves. 

Plasma Spectroscopy (3). Pr.. PS 606, PS 642 or consent of instructor, 

Classical and quantum radiation theory, line oscillator strengths, line-broadening, equilibrium 
relations, temperature and density measurements. 


Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402, PS 404, 

Theory and applications of equilibrium statistical mechunica: relation of statistical mech: 
dnics to thermedlynamics. 

Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 628. 

Suustial mechanics of quantum mechanical systems. Introduction to nonequilibrium 
Matistical mechanics. Boltymann transport equation. FPliatiations and dissipation 
Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PS 330 or 
equivalent, MH 487 or equivalent. 

Physics since 1890 including: structure of matter; atomic and molecular spectra; X-rays, 
natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; and cosmic rays, 

Special Theory of Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, PS 604, 

Retutivietic mechanics, covariant formulation of Maxwell's field equations, LaGrangian and 
Hamiltonian formulation of fields. 

Solid State Physics I (3). Pr., PS 435, PS 643. 

Electrons in a perfect crystal lattice, description of the symmetry propertics of solids, 
Brillouin zones. 

Solid State Physics If (3). Pr., PS 635. 

Cohesive energy, interaction of electrons with electromagnetic radiation interactions between 
electrons and the erystal lattice. 

Solid State Physics If] (3). Pr., PS 636. 

Magnetic properties of solids; para-. dia-. ferro-, and antiferromagnetic effects. Resonance 
experigients, optical properties of solids. 

Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr. consent of instructor. May be repeated 
for credit. 

Quantum Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 

Action principle; Schroedinger's equation; operator formalism; bound state problems; angu- 
lar momentum. 

Quantum Mechanics UF (3). Pr, PS 641, 


Transformation theory; perturbation calculations; particle in electromagnetic field; radia- 
live transitions. 


Quantum Mechanics HT (3). Pr., PS 642. 
Scattering theory; S matrix; identical particles; applications. 


644-645. Advanced Quantum Mechanics LIL (3-3). Pr., PS 643 or consent of instructor, 


653. 
655, 


661. 
662, 


Dirac clectron; field quantization; imeractions; Feynmann diagrams; dispersion relations. 
Seminar in Physics (2). Pr., consent of instructor, May be repeated for credit. 
Special Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pr., consent of instructor. May be 
repeated for credit. 

Choice of topic will vary but will include: relativity theory; group theory; atomic and 
apo tes structure; elasticity: fluid mechanics; quantum field theory; low temperature 
physica. 

Nuclear Structure (3). Pr., PS 405, PS 643. 

Selected topics on properties of nuctel. 

Nuclear Processes (3). Pr., PS 661. 


Radioactive decay, nuclear reactions. 


671-4672. Advanced Solid State Theory I and HU (3-3). Pr., PS 637. 


899, 
799. 


Quantum field theory methods of solving the many-body problem, second quantization, statis: 
trical mechanics in occupation umber formalism, Feynmann diagrams and infinite-onder 
peruirbation theory, Green's function propagators, “dressed” interactions and quasl- articles, 
many-body effects in metals, Fermi liquid theory, present-day theories of super-conductivity, 
ferromagnetism, and other cooperative phenomena. 

Directed Reading in Contemporary Physics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., com- 
pletion of 30 hours of advanced courses in physics. May be repeated for credit. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 
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Political Science (PO) 


Professors. Portcuberry. Head, Boyne, Havhurst, and Hobbs 
Associate Professors Dickson, MeNorton, Metzger, aod Walkin 
Assistant Professors Jolinsen, Nelson. and Pickering 
Instructors Gardner, Latimer. Vendergast, and Widell 


Introduction to American Government (5). 

Constiturional principles: federalism: elections aml publ opinion) legislative, executive, 
and jodicial departments; principal functions. 

American State and Local Government (5). 

Suite constitutional principles; organivation aod lonctions of state government; pational- 
state and atate-local relations; special attention to Alabama government 

Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., sophomore standing, (Same as LE 260.) 
Introduction to the philosophical and historical backgrounda: agencies and processes: pur 
poses and functions; administration and technical protlems: carcer orientation. 

Scope of Political Science (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Scope of and approaches to the study of political aclence and its subspecialties, Designed 
for political science majors. 

Introduction to International Relations (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
International relations, incliding a consideration of the bases of national power and the 
ridiments of international politics 

International Organization (5). Pr., ny 1G standing. 

The evolution of international organization from the begioning through the United Nations, 
Introduction 10 Comparative Government and Politics (5). Pr. sophomore 
standing. 

Methods of clawifying governments by institntional and developmental charactermiucs. A 
review of the forces which create political stability and instability, democracy and dictator: 
ship: contemporary political aystems in sclecied countries will be used for compuriaon. 
American Foreign Policy (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Analysis of the decision-making process of American foreign policy and of selected current 
ines of American foreign policy. 

American Political Thought (5). Pr., sephomore standing, . 

The principal American political philosophers and philosophies and their influence on 
political institutions. 

Municipal Government in the United States (5). Pr, sophomore standing, 
Functions of city government, rclation of «ty to state; electorate, party system and popular 
control; forms of government; administrative organizations, some reference to Alabama, 
Introduction to Public Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. t 
Stuody of organization, development, procedures, process, and human factors involved in 
administration in a political environment. 

Policy and Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Resmirces in the American economy: cops: feraton ef consticutional, political and geo 
graphic factors in the development of resources, policy; organization, procedures, and pre- 
grams for administration and development of natural resources, 

Government and the Economy (3). Pr., ssphomore standing. 

An cxamination of constitutional and political bases of governmental action; the origin 
and evolution of policies; relationships between political and economic institutions; and 1 
consequences of governmental action or inaction. 

The Executive (5). Pr. sophomore standing. ; 
The American presidency and state governormtips with a view toward analyzing the political 


dynamics of chief executives and their relationsh js to the competitive branches and units 
of government within the American political system, 


The Legislative Process (3). Pr., PO 209 or 210 and if Mapas standing. 


The principles. procedures, and problems of lawmaking in U United States; special at- 
tention to Congress and the state legislatures. 


The Judicial Process (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Che role of the courts; the nature of jurisprudence; comparative legal svatems; the origin 
of law; and the concept of legatity, 


Criminal Justice (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

An in-lopth examination of the various procedural due process rights of the Constitution 
as they relate to the criminal processes—tustorical development, moder interpretations, and 
further trends. . 

Political Parties and Politics (5). Pr., PQ 209 and sophomore standing. 

The nature, organization, and operation of political purties in the United States, the 
suffrage; nominating and electoral processes; importance and nature of interest groups, 


Research Methods in Political Science (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Survey of the base techniques for political analysit. Riphasix on data, theory, techaiquet 
aml methods of empineal research 
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American Constitutional Law TE (5), Pr. junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the decisions and opinions of the 
Supreme Court defining judicial review, the relationship of the executive, legislative, 
aud judicial branches of the national government, and the federal system, 


American Constitutional Law Il (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the leading decisions and opinions 
of the Supreme Court defining civil rights in relation ta both national and state govern- 
iments. 

Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, goveromeutal, and administeative orgenization and actions in urban arenas with 
nly ayrpouennts) entities; governmental problema resulting from urbanization and por- 
sible solutions, 


Public Personnel Administration (3). Pr., janior standing, 
Terminnel policies and processes of national, state and local government. The role of 
pollocs fe public personne! management, 


Administrative Law (3). Pr., junior standing, 

General nature of administrative law; types of administrative action and enforcement; 
analysis of rule-making and adjudication; administrative due process; judicial review. Case 
method. 


Political Thought Before the Nineteenth Century (5), Pr., junior standing, 
The development of political thought from the Grecks to 1800; attention to the philosophers 
and the early theories that are found in modern political inatitutions, 


Political Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing, 

An analysis of the processes of political attitude formation, Special emphasis on the develop. 
focnit and testing of empirical theories of political culture, political socialization process, 
public opinion formation and participation, 

Recent and Contemporary Political Theory (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political theories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; analysis and comparison 
of modern Wealogies. 


Conumunist Theory and Practice (3). Pr, junior standing, 

Marxist ideology ax modified by Lenin, with [uxtrations of actual practice drawn from all 
sides of the communist world, 

Governments of Western Europe (5). Pr, junior standing, 

Descriptions and analyses of the principal political structures and power systems of Western 
Furope with particular emphasis upen Great Britain, Urance, and Germany, 

Government and Politics of the Near East (5). Pr, junior standing. 

The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Near East countries, radicalism 
and conservation in the area, the Arabelsractt conflict, and major power interests, 


National Seeurity and Foreign Policy (4), Pr., junior standing. 

The tole of force as an instrument of foreign Dolley, security considerations and their relar 
tionships to policy: the impact of technological sonayation; collective security and arms 
commol internal issues affecting outional security, primary emphasis on U, S$, security 
comipts and strategies and problems to which they give tin, 

Government and Politics of the Far East (5). Pr, junior standing. ’ 
The political environment, institutions, and. processes of the Far Bast, with emphasia on 
China and Japan; also foreign relations of the arca including Great Power interests. 


Contemporary International Politics (5). Pr. junior standing. 

A survey of the conflicta of national interests in contemporary. international politics with 
special emphasis on the efforts to resolve these issues through diplomacy, This course 
Will give students the opportunity to apply their academic training to an analysis of actual 
contemporary international tssucs. 

Government and Politics of the Soviet Union (5), Pr., junior standing. ; 
A study of the present status of the Soviet totalitarian system with attention to its origin, 
the ewentivls of the Stalinist pattern, the post-Stalinist political dynamics, and the nature 
and significance of contemporary changes, 


Soviet Foreign Policy (5), Pr., junior standing. 
The factors affecting Soviet foreign policy as scen in historical perspective, with emphasis 
on the post-war Stalinist practices arid the modifications made by the post-Stalin leadership, 


Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A comparative study of the political institutions of the Eastern European Communist states, 
emphasizing especially those features which diverge the most from the totalitarian pattern 
of the Stalinist cra. Attention will also be given to the foreign relations of the Eastern 
Furopean powers, including those with the Soviet Union and Communist China. 


Government and Politics of Latin America (5). Pr. junior standing. 

The political environment, institutions, and processes of Latin America with emphasis on 
dynamic factors that influence the degree of democracy and authoritarianism, stability and 
lotability, and politico/economic development in the area, 

International Law (5). Pr.,  acea standing. ’ 

The origin and development of international law with special emphasis on recent and 
turrent lav eleipceinvste-teemia 

The Government and Politics of the Developing Nations (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The problems involved in creating stable political systems in underdeveloped and recently 
colonial countries. Selected countrics of this type will be used for comparison. 
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Description of Courses 


Political Internship (5-10). 

Fellowship or other practical political experience in executive, legislative. of jiidicial offices 
of government, or related political activities arranged and approved by the department head, 
Internship Reading Course (5). Pr., concurrent enrollment in either PO 450 or 
LE 464, Consent of instructor. 

Concent of reading by agreement of student and instructor, Not open to graduate students. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Seminar in American Government (3-5). 


A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issucs within the political and con- 
stitutional framework of selected areas of American government. 


Seminar in State and Local Government (3-5). 

A systematic examination of functions. problems, and issues within the political and con- 
stitutional framework of selected areas of stute and kexal government. Some altention will 
be given to Alabama. 

Seminar in Political Parties, Pressure Groups and Political Issues in the United 
States (5). 

The interaction of political parties, pressure groups and the general public as a determinant 
in resolving political issues. 

Seminar in Public Administration (5). 


Various processes, functions, theories, practices and systems as treated in the literawire of 
public administration, 


Seminar in Comparative Government (5). 

The major institutions, functions, and problems of representative political systems. Tncludes 
the methodology and bibliography of comparative government and politics. 

Seminar in International Relations (5). 


The basic literature of the field of International Relations with special emphasis on the 
critical evaluation of this material, 


Seminar in Political Theory (3-5). 


The problems of scope and methods of inquiry in the fields of political theory with ine 
tensive research in selected topics. 


Seminar in Constitutional Law (5). 


Selected areas of constitutional law with readings in depth in relevant cases and conati- 
tutional theory. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


READING COURSES 


The following directed reading and research courses are offered on a demand 


basis to enable graduate students to pursue specialized topics and are rigorously 
supervised by professors in each field. Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. They may be repeated for credit with consent of the in- 


structor. 
617. Reading Course in American Government (3-5). 
627. Reading Course in Public Law (3-5), 
637. Reading Course in Public Administration (3-5). 
647. Reading Course in Comparative Government (3-5). 
657. Reading Course in International Relations (3-5). 
667, Reading Course in Political Theory (3-5). 
Poultry Science (PH) 
Professors Moore, Alead, Cotticr, Edgar, and Mora 
Associate Professors Goodman and McDaniel 
Assistant Professor Brewer 
301. General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Principles of poultry production and their mh en gs to general farm conditions, including 
breeding, feeding, housing, diseases, and culling. 
302. Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., PH 301. 
Practical problems involved in raising broilers, capons, and turkeys for meat production, 
404. Poultry Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior stand- 
ing. 
Peaher problems and management of commercial flocks. 
405. Poultry Feeding (3). Fall. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 


Composition and use of try feeds in connection with the demands for growth, bedy 
maintenance, and egg production. 


Description of Courses $55 


406, Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., PH 301 and junior 
standing. 
Embryology of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding. 


407-409. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Pr,, 12 hours PH courses and junior 
standing. All quarters. 

Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 

408. Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr, PH 301 and 
junior standing. 

Prevention, diagnosis, conwol, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students, 

410, Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, and junior standing, 
Vhesiology of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry characters responsible for 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality, 

411. Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 
Grading eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing. 

414, Environmental Physiology and Bioengineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Pr., 
ZY 425 or AN 302 or equivalent; senior standing; and consent of instructors. 
Practices and theories of environmental engineering and science directly applicable to aninuil 
environments, Physiological responses of animals to various environmental parameters. 

422. Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall. 

Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infections and parasitic diseases. Clinical and aa- 


topsy demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods, (Vor Velerinary students 
only.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


423. Biological Rhythms (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., junior standing and ZY 424 or 

approval of instructor. 

Factors that affect the rhythmic pattern of organisms. Both exogenous and endogenous 

rhythins will be studied. 

Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 

Advanced studies on varions phases of poultry production. 

Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding. 

Advanced Poultry Problems (2 to 5). All quarters. (May be taken more than 

once to a maximum of 5 hrs.) 

Awigned problems, 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged, Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer, 

Literature in Poultry Husbandry and other fields related to poultry. Emphasis will be 

given to the preparation, organization and presentation of research material by students and 

to reporting of current literature in the Geld. Des.gned for seniors in Poultry or Animal 

Husbandry as well as graduate students. 

610, Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 
Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poultry. 

611, Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 
Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks, 

612. Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., PH 408 or consent 
of instructor, 
Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial. fungal, and viral agents. Emphasis on 
biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 
response. 

613. Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8, Summer. Pr, VM 418 and PH 
612, or equivalent, 
Continuation of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by, protozoa, 
helminths, and arthropods and the gross and histopathology of diseases studied in both 
quarters, 

614, Immunochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, immunology 
and organic or biochemistry. 
Advanced study of the fundamental principles of immunology (including specificity, anti: 
body synthesis and the thermodynamics of antigen-antibody reactions. Laboratory will in- 
clude the use of immunodiffusion, immunoelectrophoresis, fluorescent-antibody technique 
and quantitation of the precipitin reaction. 3 ¢ 

615. Avian Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry, 
General physiology of birds with particular reference to domesticated species. 

618. Experimental Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. VM 461, VM 495, CH 
208, CH 420 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
Advanced study of fundamental properties of plant, animal and bacterial viruses including 
biochemical and biophysical properties and mechanisms of infection. Laboratory includes 
polation, purification and fractionation of viruses: identification of anti-viral agents using 
mh vitro systems. 
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Description of Gourses 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 
Technical laboratory problems related to poultry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 


Psychology (PG) 


Professors Schaeffer, Head, Foshee, Lair, and McIntyre 
Associate Professors Irvine and Vallery 
Assistant Professors Baker, Hughes, and King 


Psychology (5). 

Human behavior emphasizing principles of learning. perception, and motivation, 
Psychology (3). 

The development of human behavior 

Quantitative Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, PG 211. 

Introduction to the measuremem of behavior and to quantitative methods of data analysis. 
Ms op erga Psychology 1: Learning (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently). 

Experimental analysis of behavior modification emphasizing problema, concepts, and metlials, 
Experimental Psychology HU: Perception (4). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr, PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently). 

Discrimination, generalization, and their physical and physiological correlates. 
Experimental Psychology If: Personality (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 520. 
Motivation, cognitive processes, and adaptive behavior. 

Social Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Pr.. PG 212 or SY 203. 


Analysis of social behavior incliding roles, group identification, auitides, and conflicts 
among these. 


Behavior Modification in Early Childhood (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 4. Pr., departmental 
approval. 


Application of bearniy principles to the modification of behavior in the preschool child. 
Laboratory practice will supplement classroom discussion, 


Fields of Professional Psychology (5). 

Contributions of psychology to medicine, education, law, and human engineering in industry. 
Not open to students majoring in Psychology. 

Maturity and Aging (5). Pr., PG 212, junior standing. 


Development psychology relating (o changes in and problems of humiet maturity from 
early adulthood to okt age. 


Introduction to Theory of Measurement (5). Lec. 5. Pr., junior standing and 
PG 322 or departmental approval. 

Theories of measurement and psychological testing with examples of their applications. 
Psychological Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr. junior standing, PG 415, or de- 
partmental approval. 

Assessment of the individual by group tests and inventories. 

Perception (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 321, PG 322 or departmental ap- 
proval. 

Theories of perception, emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence 
meaning. 

Social Psychology (5). Pr,, 15 hours of psychology and junior standing. 

Theories of social behavior, processes of social influence; group structure and dynamics; 
influence of basic psychological processes on social behavior. 

Personality (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental approval. 


Objective, phenomenological, and psychoanalytic theories of personality. 


Behavior Pathology (4), Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental ap- 
proval. 

Types of abnormal behavior and their social and biological origins. Opportunities for ficld 
trips will be provided. 

Physiological Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological 
sciences, or departmental approval. 

The physiological correlates of behavior, including sensory and response mechanisms, with 
special emphasis on central oervous system function. 

Animal Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, 
or departmental approval. 


Analysis of unlearned and learned animal behavior and its evolutionary development, 
integrating the contributions of ethologital and belavioristic research. 
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Description of Caurses B57 


Learning (4), Pr, junior standing and PG 320 or departmental approval, 
Theories of leowrning and their logical and empirical foundations, 

Industrial Psychology (5). Pr. junior standing, 

The ones of psychology in business and fodustry. 

Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3), Pr, junior standing, 
Application of the principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales 
employves, 

Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3), Pr., junior standing. 
Primiples and practices in interviewing. 

History of Psychology (4). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of psychology or 
departmental approval. 

Fiolution of psychology from physics, physiology. and philosephy to a acience of behavior. 
Special Problems in Psychology (1-8). Pr., junior standing, departmental ap- 
proval. May be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours but only one regis- 
tration per quarter permitted. 

An individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff 
member of some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


GHO-601. Behavior Theory I, UH (5-5), Pr, 20 hours of experimental and theoretical 


psychology and departmental approval; 600 for GOL, 


Survey of current theory in psychology and jocroduction to theory construction, 


605-606. Developmental Psychology 1, I (5-5). Pr., PG 433. 
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An examination and critical analysis of research on selected topics and theories in develop, 
mental psychology. 
Theory of Measurement (5). Pr., PG 416, PG 625, and departmental approval. 


Statistical theory of error and true Values; scaling methods. 


Experimental Psychology I: Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 215 and PG 
320 or PG 450. 

Avalysis of learning stressing experimental methodologies illustrative of major theoretical 
approaches. 

Experimental Psychology H; Psychophysics (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr. 20 hours 
of experimental and theoretical psychology. 

lhysiology of receptor fimetion and methodologies relating physical properties of stimula. 
tion to subject eesponse variables. 

Experimental Psychology Ht: Personality—Social (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr, PG G01, 
Experimental stidics of complex processes ins himans, 

Analysis of Behavior (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 620, 

Methols and concepts of operant conditioning research with animals and hamans stressing 
eunfrent rescurch and tleratiure. 

Experimental Design [ (5). Pr., PG 215 and PG 320. 

Analysis of variance, expected mean squares, and correlation. methods, 

Experimental Design H (5). Pr. PG 625 and 620, 621, or 622. 


Advanced tops in variance and multivariate analysis eelating to research design 


Social Psychology (5). Pr. PG 431. 
Major systems and theories relating to social psychology, including Gesta//, reimlorcement, 
parchoanalstic, tole and field theory. 


Theories of Personality (5). Pr. PG 433 and 601, 


Continuation of (C453 emphasizing analyaa of current isnes. 


Behavior Pathology (5). Pr. PG 435, 635, and consent of instructor, 
Continuation of PG 495 emphasizing current theoretical conceptions and research in 
psvchopartbology. 

Systems of Psychotherapy (5). Pr., PG 433 and PG 435. 

A survey of theories and research related to modern systems of psychotherapy, 
Physiological Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 10, Pr. PG 621. 

Relation to physiological and anatomical, particularly neuroanatomical, variables to the 
organism's capacity lo respond to stimulation, 

Comparative Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 623, 625, and 640. 
Analysis of Intrae and interspecies behavior eee poral and physiological unique- 
festes, Texponse comparability, and generalizability of behavioral principles. 

Theories of Learning (5). Pr. PG 450 and 601. 

Continuation of PG 450 emphasizing analysis of current issues 

Behavior Modification (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Pr. PG 450, PG 620, and consent of 
instructor. 

An examination of theoretical and technical issues in behavior modification, Laboratory 
practice will supplement classroom discussion, 
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Description of Courses 


Assessment of Intelligence (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 10, Pr. PG 416 and departmental 
approval. 


Theories of intelligence; supervised practice in the administration and interpretation of 
individual intelligence tests. 


Personality Assessment I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PG 670 and deparunental 
approval. 


Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on interview 
and self-report data, and on the interpretation of tests of specific behavioral deficits. 


Personality Assessment HI (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 671 and departmental 
approval. 


Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on projec 
tive techniques. 


Personality Assessment III. (Credit to be arranged.) Maximum of 5 hours 
credit may be applied to minimum requirements for master’s degree. 
Supervised practicum in personality assessment, 

Objective Techniques of Assessment (5). Pr, PG 416 and 433, 


Administration and interpretation of objective measures of aptitudes, performance. and 
personality. 


Teaching of Psychology (1-3). Pr., departmental approval, May be taken more 
than one quarter; credit in this course cannot count toward fulfilling the mini- 
mum 45 graduate hours for a master’s degree. 


The problems and practices of teaching mychology at the college level. In addition w 
seminar meetings, students will work with semor faculty in appropriate courses, (Re 
quired course for NDEA Fellows.) 


Current Research in Psychology (2). Pr, consent of instructor. May be repeated 
for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


Review of current research on aclected topics in psychology. Six hours credit in this count 
required of all doctoral students. 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter but not 
more than one registration permitted in any one quarter. 


Research in Special Topics. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than 
one quarter but not more than one registration permitted in any one qaarter, 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 
Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 


Religion (RG) 


Faculty and course information on this newly established department were not 


available in time for inclusion in the catalog, Consult the Office of the Dean, School 
of Arts and Sciences. 
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Secondary Education (SED) 


Professors Atkins, Head, Davis, Easterday, Scheid, and Weaver 
Associate Professors Alley, Graves, and Justice 
Assistant Professors Damewood and Robertson 

Instructor Brogdou 


Undergraduate 


Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Helps transfers from other curricula and students enrolled in other schools to understand 
teacher education and teaching as a profession, (Students sectioned by area of specialization.) 
atch UA Mum (R) eences tL) Sec Riense) (MS Speec(.Syeten "Cone 

jatics, usic, ience, Socia ence, (M} > 5 ch © tion, 
(S) Undeclared Majors. , a ad 
Orientation for Freshmen (1). 


Helps frestmen in planning their professional careers, (Students sectioned by area of 


yma eg ee Arty Mn berm py ed oop a eee A ge acu 
athematics, (J) Music, (K} Science, (L) ial Science, (M) Speech, (N) Speech 
Correction, (S) Undeclared Majors. ' r 2h 


104. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 


Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program, Orientation to the 
Total Laboratory Experiences pag hal in the School of Education with specific attention ro 
the orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. (Students 
sectioned by area of specialization.) (A) Art, (CG) Theatre, (D) Foreign Language, (G) 
English Language Arts, (H} Mathematics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, 
{M) Speech, (N) Speech Correction, ($) Undeclared Majors. 


Description of Courses 359 


201. Education (2). 
Desigicd to help prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, 
if) Alusic Experiences, (P) Communication Problems, (Q) Materials of Instruction, (R) 
Improvement in Reading. 


201L. Edueation (1). Lab. 2, 
laboruory will be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or independent 
of the lecture. 
Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 
in secuidary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in 
Program uy the major Held and one course in cither Teaching or Program in the 
minor fick Where no minor exists, the latter is not required, 

Students in secondary education may pursue a curriculum leading to certification 
for teaching in selected subject-matter fields in both the clemettary and the second- 
ary school. When this wpe program ts pursued, certification requires that the student 
complete bath the Teaching and the Progra courses in the teaching field or fields 
in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for the twelvegrade program 
include Tealih, pliysieal education and recreation, industrial arts, and the subject- 
matter areas listed under Interdepartmental, 

Teaching and Program Courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, 
related courses. or as a unified program. 

405. Teaching in Secondary School (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 
{D) Foreign Language: (G) English Language Artis) (H) Mathematics; (RK) Science; 
iL) Social Science, 

410. Program in Secondary School (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. FED 320, or equivalent. 


(BD) Foreign Language; (G) English Language Artsy; (H) Mathematics; (K) Science; 
(L) Soetal Sctence 


425. Professional Internship in Secondary School (15). Pr., senior standing, Admission 
to Teacher Educsion prior to Internship, minimum of two appropriate Teach- 
ing and Program Courses. (See description of Professional Internship on page 
149 in Schoo! of Education section.) 

(1) Foreign Language, (G) English iy my Artsy, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, 


(L) Social Science. (See description under Professional Internship in School of Education 
aection.) 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


475, Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5), Pr., 
teaching experience or permission of instructor. ; 
Protlem areas of effective reading instruction in developmental seeding. Grades seven 
through twelve. Emphasis on techniques snd materials for the teaching comprebension, 
study skills, vocabulary, and other related areas in the reading program and in the content 
areas of the secondary school. 

4%, Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr TED 414. 
ear and practice in the organization and administration of instruments) music in public 
we La 

4195. Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr, TED 414, 
Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schools. 


Graduate 


646. Studies In Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study, May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours, Applies to one of the following areas of 
secondary school program: 

(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (D) Foreign Language, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathe- 
matic. (3) Music. 1K) Science, “{L) Social Science, (M) Speech Cocamnu tical » (N) 
Speech Pathology. 

649. The Secondary School Program (5). , 

For advanced plemes students. Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the 
modern secondary school, Attention given to implications of research and theory for the 
total secondary school program. 


650. Seminar. (3-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 

651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional edu- 
cation. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school, 


360 Deseviption of Corryes 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for 
curriculum improvement. 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (25). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Advanced course. Program, organization and desclopment of basic and supplementiry 


materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of homan and material resources and the coordination of areay of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community 

Study in other teaching areas including art; gifted; mental retardation; music; 
speech communication, speech pathology; theatre: health, physical education and 
recreation; and industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education. 

659-660. Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5), Pr., Master's Degree or equivalent 
in Education and permission of major professor, 

The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervived cxperience with 
emphasis on the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in) previous 
course work. 


699. Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
798, Field Project. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more 
than one quarter. 


Science 
Undergraduate 
473. General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Gives the teacher exwential Knowledge of such Elelds as earth acience. metearslogy. axatronony. 
nuclear energy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science program. 


Graduate 
(40-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science. Pr., SED 475. 


Intensive study of selected topics trom the areca of the high scheel general scene brogmm 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, aud 
research and dissertation, see TED. 


Sociology (SY) 


Professors Griessmian, Head. and Hartwig 
Associate lrofesors Bateman. Dunkelberger, and Shields 
Assistant Professors Adis, Busch, Freneh, Hernan, Lirdeford, 
©. Vanlandiogham, and J. Viantandingham 
Tntructors Blow. Bradford, Dickson, AIL and Ta Fountain 
Lecturer Chase 


GENERAL COURSES 
201, Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., third quarter freshman, 


Principles and processes in the sectal life of man 
414. Field Instruction (1-10). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor; may be 
repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


Supplementary instruction concurrent with expertieme tn wome Fiell of work myobing appli 
cation of sociological perspectives to communite ite 


422. Special Topics in Sociology (1-5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor and junior 
standing. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours, 
Examines wlected topicy from a sociological perspective. 

450. Directed Reading (1-5). Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor; may be 
repeated for a maximum of 10 hours eredit. 


An independent reading program, under supervision. to prnvide for Che pritsait al speritte 
interests in sociologs not covered by ottiey Cour offerings 


650. Sociology Seminar (5). May be repeated for a maximum of 1 credit hours. 
Pr., consent of instructor, 
Designed for students engaged in intensive stidy and andlveis of sectohuical subject unrecas. 
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Description of Courses 361 
Anthropology 


Introduction to Anthropology (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Presents the anthropological perspective from the four major ficlds of anthropology: physi- 
cal. culeural. archaeological. and linguistic. 


Introductory Archaeology (5), Pr., SY 201 or SY 203. 
The history, principles, and methods for investigating and reconstructing. past cultures, 


History of Anthropological Theory (5), Pr., SY 203, 


Lhe development of ethnological theory, 

Culture and Personality (3). Pr., SY 201. 

Socio-cultural factors in) personality development and recent stadics in national ehararter, 
Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr. SY 203, junior standing. 

Contemporny research and Ubeory regarding primitive, traditional, and urban cultures, 
General Ethnology (5). Pr., junior standing. 7 
Surveys ethnological data from Several societics in order to provide an understanding of 
the range and variability of cultural phenomena. 

Special Topics in Anthropology (1-5). Pr. SY 201 or consent of instructor and 
junior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours, 

baumines selected topics from an anthropological perpective 

Special Topics in Ethnology (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 


Vii thlensive stil of peoples and aitnires trom a particular geographical area of culieat 
welt aetion, 


Social Work 


introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Historical suri of development of ive sect welfare stem. Rimplosizes political ccono 
miu, and social factors imvelved.  Entroduction to health ond) welfare services of local 
vee rrrinnes 

Social Work (5). Pr, SY 375 or consent of instructor, and junior standing. 

The mater of social work. Attonten given to the dynamics of clienteworker relationship, 
PAplores Treatment techies, comcepts. andl principles 


Sociology 
(Crimimology—Corrections) 
Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing, 


the causes of crime and its social Weatment, Field trips required. 

Juvenile Delinquency (3-5). Pr., SY 201. F 
Historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile affender. the emphasis 
is Hpon research dite from the various sciences attempting to deal with this problem, 
Penology (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 302. 

The history and development of corrections with particular emphasis upon modern reha- 
bilitative protesses. 


(Demography) 


Population Problems (5), Pr., junior standing. . ; 
Problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, distri- 
bution. and migration, Attention i given to Alabarna population, 


(Intergroup Relations) 


Minority Groups (5). Pr., junior standing. ; ; 
Racial composition of the United States with special emphasis en the adjustment of minority 
groups to the core society, 

Racial and Ethnic Relations (5). Pr., 10 hours of SY, or consent of instructor, 
and junior standing. : 

Utilizes cross-cultural dats to describe situations in which race or ethnicity affect human 
behavior These data interpreted by delineating patterns, trends, and relationships. 

Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instructor. 
Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and 
cultural background of the races In America; bi-tacial system; problems of race relations. 
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(Research Methods and Statistics) 
220. Statistics (5). Pr., SY 201. 


Basic statistical concepts, measures, and techniques used in sociologicnl reports and) fescorch. 
370. Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., SY 201 or RSY 361. 


The principal methods of data collection and analysis in soviologial research, Same coure 
as KSY 370. Credit in RSY 570 excludes credit in SY 470. 


630. Statistical Applications in Sociological Research (3-5), Pr., SY 220 or consent of 
instructor. 
A general survey of uses and limitations of statistical techniques waed in wxiology. 


(Rural Sociology) 


(For course descriptions, see Department of Agricultural Economies and Rural 


Sociology.) 
(Social Organization) 


301. Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 
The family in cross-cultural persnective. 

310. Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor, 
Foctises on the systems of roles, norms, and shared meanings thie provide regularity tu 
social interaction, 

$12. Marriage Adjustments (3), General elective. Pr, junior standing, 

Emotional, social and biological factors in the family sctting with emphasis upon adjustments 
of marriage and parenthond, 

407. Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 

The area of social communication; the formation, place and importance of publics in modern 
society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and poblic relations techniques 

408, Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 20). 

The sciological approach to business organization and industrial relations, Emphasis given 
to organization principles operative in the economic Life witht a socal system sel as a 
factory or business establishment. 

409. Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing, or consent of instructor. 
Analysis of religion as 2 social institution as found in the world’s great religions 

415. Social Stratification (5), Pr., SY 201, and junior standing, 


Stratification is a fundamental feature of all sovictics. Past thought and eurrent research 
and theory on structured social inequalities is systematically developed, 


418. Sociology of Occupations (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 
A comprehensive examination of specific occupational categories ranging from professional 
to service occupations, Special emphasis is placed on the relationship of occupational 
Mructires and institutions and the meaning of occupations for inditidtuals and soniety 
602. Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or consent of instructor. 


Study of the institutions of marriage, family. aad kinship Grom a comparative and fis: 
torical perspective. 








608, Organizational Analysis (5), 
A theoretical and empirical examination of the principal features of large-scale organisations 
in contemporary society. Directed research into particular organizational areas of present ibis 
social life, 


(Social Problems) 
202. Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 


A sociological analysis of current social problems such as crime, mental illness, race relations, 
poverty, aging, etc. 

425. Social Deviance (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 
Analysis of factors in the creation of and reaction to soot deviance. Examines various 
theoretical approaches to deviance, with particular emphasis on how belavion comes to be 
defined as deviant. 

603. Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 202 and consent of instructor. 

Special social problems such as old age. crime and delinquency, minorities, ete. within the 
framework of social problem theory, 


(Social Psychology) 
204, Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211. 


Integrated social-anthropological, biologinal, and psychological factory which iilvence oF 
determine human behavior; the emphasis is upon the normal tadividual and/or pea 
situations, 
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(Sociological Theory) 


Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory, 
Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Relationship between technological development and changes in modern society. Special 
emphasis placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed primarily 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculurre, education, 
and the physical sciences. 

Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 

Survey of theorists from Comte to the present; emphasizes theory construction, theoretical 
analysis, and differences in theoretical approac 

Sociology of Power (5). Pr., SY 201, junior mending: 

A ssstemuaric concern with the dimensions and distribution of power in social life, 

Sociology of Knowledge (5), Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 

A review of sociological approaches to the understanding of human knowledge; a tracing 
of connections between knowledge and other facets of the sociocultural context. 

Advanced Sociological Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

This course reviews principal types of sociological theory, exchange theory, and structural 
functionaliam. It focuses on Rignificant theoretical issues. 


(Urban Sociology) 


Urban Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Growil) and decline of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic char- 
acteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 


Speech Communication (SC) 


Professors Davis, Head, and W, Smith 
Associate Professors C. Smith and Richardson 
\ssistant Professors Burke, Cornell, Overstrect, Phillips, Ritchey, 
Sanders, and Taylor 
Instructors Gardiner, Halle, James, Lopiccolo, and Moss 
Audiologists Bridges. and Sanderson 


a. Foundations of Speech Communication 


Introduction to Undergraduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 
Acquainis the prospective speech major or minor with the fundamentals of speech, the 
historical, pavihological, sociological, and other bases of speech. 


Specch Communication Theories (5). ’ 

The nature. purposes, and process of oral communication. Theories of language, goals 
of sarioux forms of oral communication are considered. Deviations from normal speech and 
special problems in communication are explored. 

Applied Speech Communication (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, 

To improse the efficiency and effectiveness of oral communication by covering the human 
Organism as an oral communicator, the poe of transmission and reception of information, 
the process of behavioral change and the ethical responsibilities involved. : 

Psychology of Communication (5). Pr., junior standing, one course in psychology. 
Spevch as a psychological phenomenon with consideration of  lanay pet gamed 
symbolism, verbal learning. Small groups and audience behavior and psychological studies 
if various areas of communication situations, 7 

Experimental Methods in Communication (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey and analysis of experimental and empirical research in communication with 
emphasis on experimental designs. 6) 

Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 

Exploration of areas in which research is needed; resources peep: mache 9 rewrares 
in speech; structuring the research problem; presenting the results of research in speech, 


Measurement in Communication Research (5), . : 
Response measurement techniques and their Bn pe Ses to behavioral research in communica- 
tion. Particular attention to attitudinal and electrophysiological phenomena. 


603-604. Development of Rhetorical Theory I, I (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor, 


606, 


. and movements, Materials 
men, and mo’ - 


i istori : « of writings. 
Advanced studies in the historical Lo tang ar Poe teal Renaissance and Modern, 


selected from the periods: A. Ancient and 

Seminar: Studies in Communication Theory (5). 
Contemporary theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research in inter, 
personal coeuraumis ation, Consideration of selected topics. 
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Description of Courses 


Independent Study (1-5). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 
Conferences, read’ nas, research. and reports in one of the listed areass AL public addressy 


Bi, lnkerpre salle: C. mass communication; D. group methods; E. speect) pathology; F. 
audiology. 


Seminar in Persuasion and Attitude Change (5). 
A critical examination of current theory and research ino the area of the persuasive get 


and ass. etferss, Particular attention to current departmental projects as cxamples of prevent 
research, 


Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


b. Public Address 
Great American Speeches (3), 


Critical study aud comparison of representative oumtanding American speeclies; the issues 
with which they were idemified: their relation to the social scene, 

Public Speaking (5). 

Structure, style, and delivery of various types of speeches for different ocamions, speeches 
to inform, to perugde, and to entertain, Theory and study of current examples combined 
with practice, 

Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr,, junior standing and SC 202 or consent of instructor. 
Influencing individuals amd audiences by means of spoken appeals Salesmatshiv speaking 
Analysis of forces which Jed to belief and action. Practice in organi‘ing and presenting 
such appeals. 

Black Rhetoric (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Identification of important black speakers in America, understanding of the historicn! cone 
text in which these speakers functioned and a delineation of the persuasive strategies 
employed. 


American Public Address T (5). 
Criticism of selected speakers, and speeches, 1750-1860, studied against a background of 
political, social. and intellectual issues. 


American Public Address I (5). 


Criticism of sclected specehes and speakers, 1800 to present, xtudied against a background 
of political, social, and intellectual issues. 


Rhetorical Criticism (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 


The eee and methx«l of rhetorical criticism, Application of critical standards to selated 
men and their work. 


c. Interpretation 


Fundamentals of Oral Interpretation of Literature (5), 
Oral readings of prose, poctry and drama, enhancing the student's woderstanding amd 


i of the art of literature by engaging him actively tn reading the Hrerany text 
aloud, 


Oral Interpretation of Prose and Drama (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 
or consent of instructor. 

Develops skill in the oral reading of prose and drama. Study of theories concernita tie 
sound, sense, at performance of these two types of literature. 

Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr. junior standing and SC 220 of consent 
of instructor. 

Theories concerning problems in reading verse, criticism am! performama; modes of guoap 
performance are included. 

Readers Theater (5). Pr, junior standing and SC 220 or consent of instructor, 


lavestiguies lieninire apptopnate to group performance and treats the tectariques ot ehigty 
Het. compilation, oleustit and staging oof men-ahainatie Treranie: 


Development and Theory of Interpretation (5). 
The growth and change of theories regarding oral tntenprention 






d. Mass Communication 
Introduction to Broadcasting (5). 


The history, growth, and development of broadest Comiumiibications cad thre begat, wee th 
and political aspects of brad usting. 

Broadcast Production Techniques—Radio (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Analysis of the crestive offers and responsibilities fi Che primary stages of broadest 
production. Practice tm writing. producing, directing, performing, and crowimg ratio 
productions and taped material 

Modes of Film Communication (5), 


The film industry's comibution to television amt other forms of mass communication. 
an analysis of the sities aid forms oof fili prodection as enteriainiient, commnetiioutint, 
education, and art. 
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Cinema and Society (5). Pr,, SC 235 or consent of instructor. 

The role of film, its history, contributions and effectiveness as an area of expression and 
communication; an analysis of the social, artistic, economic and cultural factors which have 
Difluenced the film, 

Television Production—Direction I (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Individual and group projects in the development and production of programs and formats; 
an intense study of eee) theory and the director's role through presentation of eduy 
cational and dramatic materials. 

Film Production 1 (5). Pr., SC 235 or consent of instructor. 

Suuties In both theory and principles of film making. Special instruction given through 
practical application of silent film to the problems of production planning. writing, 
direction, cinematography, and editing. 

Broadcast News Writing (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Writing and editing tiews and informational materials for television and radio, Students 
solicit and prepare news from and for local sources, 


431-432, Mass Communication Workshop (3-3). Pr., departmental permission. 


436, 
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Psperience as a partdiime staff member with an approved local station or production 
company. 

Television Production—Direction Il (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 336. 
Individual and group projects in the creation of program material with special emphasis 
on the writer producer and his role in the industry. 

Television—Radio—Film Writing (5), Pr,, junior standing and consent of in- 
structor. 

The technique of writing dramatic and non-dramatic material for television, tadio, and 
films. Special emphasis b placed on performance. Students may clect to emphasize one 
area, 

Mass Communication Internship (6). Pr., departmental permission, 

A fulliime internship with an approved station or production company; serving as a 
Tegular stalf member under the supervision of the station manager and direction of an 
Anburn University faculty member, 

Studies in Mass Communication (5). Pr. consent of instructor, 

Combined media and their relationship with speech and communication, 


Development of American Broadcasting (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
The origin of radio and television broadcasting and its development to the present day, 


Broadcast Programming and Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

The theory and practice of programming, it problems and concepts, coupled with an 
analysis of the criticism feveled. at the process and the product, 

Broadcast Regulations (5), ; 
The social and political control of broadcasting by agencies, Kroups, and organizations 
through legal, social, and economic means. 


e. Speech and Audiology 
(Speech Pathology) 


The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 

Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism. 

Phonetics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Principle of phonetics and their application to speech. 

Introduction to Speech Eathokcgy--Saenny (5). 

Survey of the field of speech pathology audiology. Includes history of the profession, the 
inter-relatedness of the various pathologies, general principles of evaluation and therapy, 
and the profession itself, 

Clinical Procedures in Speech (1-3). May be repeated for credit. 

Orientation amd an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of speech 
disorders. Clinical practice required. 

Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Not open to studetits pencil or majoring in speech correction and audiology. 
Basic principles underlying u speech correction program in a school setting, Deseription 
and discussion of speceh disorders; surveys and identification techniques. 

Speech Correction I (5), Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 

‘The nature of the speech correction process with emphasis on disorders of articnlution, 
Participation in elinie activities required. 

Speech Correction IE (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
Continuation of SC 431 with emphasis on vocal disorders and disorders of rhythm. Party 
ticipation to cline wetivities required. 

Speech Correction UT (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
Emphasis on disorders of ssmbolization and delayed language development, Participation 
in clinic activities required. 
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Pathology (4). Pr., 9C 453 or consent of instructor, May be repeated for credit, 
Advanced studies dealing with disorders of speech, Materials may be drawn from: A. 
cerebral disturbances (asphasia and cerebral palsy); B, palatolaryngeal disturbances (eso- 
phageal and cleft palate); C. voice disorders; D. stuctering; E. articulation (inchiding 
dialect); F. dela speech development. 

Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3), Pr., SC 453 or equivalent. May be repeated 
for credit. : 

ee: techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical practice 
required, 

Field Experience in Speech Pathology (5-10). May be repeated for a maximum of 
10 hours credit. No more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements 
toward a master’s degree. 

Full-time assignment in a speech and hearing facility, the choice being made from the 
following settings: University Speech and Hearing Clinic, se ge public school, and 
various community agencies serving speech- and hearing-impair children and adults, 


(Audiology) 


Clinical Procedures in Hearing (1-3), 
Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinica) activity in the area of hearing 
disorders. Clinical practice required, 


Introduction to Audiology (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechaniam and the problems involved in 
measuring, cvaluating, and conserving hearing. Clinical observation, 


Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SC 460 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Evaluation and rehabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and 
hearing training. Clinical practice. 


Hearing Evaluation, Rehabilitation and Conservation (5), Pr., junior standing, 
SC 461 or consent of instructor. 


Detailed concern for the rehabilitation problems of children and adults in the area of 
auditory training, speech reading and speech conservation, Clinical practice, 


Audiology (4). Pr., SC 460 or consent of instructor, May be repeated for credit. 
Advanced studies dealing with the disorders of hearing. Materials drawn from: A. speech 
reading; B. aural rehabilitation; C. clinical audiology; D, child and adult rehabilitation; 
E. hearing aid orientation; F. teaching speech and language to the deaf. 


Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3). Pr., SC 460, 461, or equivalent. May be 
repeated for credit. 


Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical 
practice required. 


Field Experience in Sutiotony (5-10), May be repeated for a maximum of 10 
hours credit. No more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements 
toward a master’s degree. 

Full-time assignment in a speech and hearing facility, the choice being made from the 
following settings: University Speech and Wearing Clinic, hospital, public school, and 
various community agencies serving speech: and hearing-impaired children and adults. 


f. Group Communication 


Group Problem Solving Through Discussion (5). 

Group problem solving through discusion. The values and limitations of discumion, the 
prerequisites of reaching agreement, and a syslematic approach to solving problems in group 
discussion. Leadership in problem solving, 

Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Introduction to the national debate question for beginning debaters interested in competition 
debate. Lecture and practical work. 

Argumentation and Debate (5). 

Debating techniques and procedures; their application to imuce of current public interest; 
the gathering, organization, and presentation of facts, proots, evidence, 

Parliamentary Procedure (3). 

To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations where 
orderly procedure ty needed. Theory and practie both employed. 

Debate Wo (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Advanced study the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of 
logical, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate. Lerture and practical work. 
Seminar in Discussion (5). 

Group problem-solving through discussion as a tool of the democratic leader. Survey of 
published experimental work in discussion; consideration of the values and limitations of 
the discussion process, Special attention to application of group problem-solving in edu- 
cation, business, industry, and agriculruere, 
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Technical Services (TS) 


Professor Haynes, Head 
Associate Professors Blakney, McClung, Goolsby, Little, and Thornton 
Assistant Professors Clement, Conner, McMurtry, and Wingard 


Introduction to Manufacturing Processes (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 

Laboratory ofented studies in economic production principles related to metal and plastic 
product manufacturing, 

Graphical Communication & Design (2), Lab. 6. 

Tundamentals aspects of projective geometry and graphical techniques as an ald to spatial 
viewalization and communications in design. Emphasis on sketching, multiviews, graphical 
conventions, geometry, dimensions, and symbols. 

Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102 and Solid Geometry, 

Hasic principles pertaining to ints, lines, and planes: including problems on sections, 
developments, and intersections of solids, 

Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. 

Technical sketching: reading analysis of shop drawings, machine parts, detail and assembly 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; tides and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
other reproduction methods; stee) and timber structures; riveting and welding. 

Graphical Analysis and Design (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102, 

Principle of Orthographic Projection and application in solving enginecring problems 
relating te vectors, contours, intersections and developmental problems. 

Design for Management (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102, 107 or equivalent. 

Fundamental and practical graphical Site a2 relating to management activities including 


design and communication, team project design, technical reporting, marketing and eco- 
nomice analysis, project evaluation charting, decision making and computer-aided design. 


Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 

Introduction to machines, tools, and materials ased in working with wood and plastic. 
Welding Science and Application (1). Lab. 3. 

ser principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of 
metals, 

Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab. 3, 

Totrodnetion to metal removal processes; basic machines of production, 

Sheet Metal Design and Fabrications (1). Lab, 3. 

— and equipment used in design, production and fabricating of sheet metal 
products, 

Foundry Technology (1). Lab. 3. 

Rusic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
Kinematics of Machines (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr, TS 104, TS 105 and coreq., 
PS 220. Spring Quarter. 

Graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of machines, Including: definitions, 
velocity and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by links, cams, 
gears, pear trains, and flexible connectors, 

Plastics Technology (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 2. Pr., TS 100 or equivalent. 

A laboratory oriented coure in production of plastic products. It covers basic chemistry 
andl propertics of the major reins ood the processes of molding, casting. fabrication, de- 
coraring and finishing. 

General Metals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Design, constenction and finishing art metal projects, 

Gayes and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Fhe science of measmrement as applied to production and inspection of industrial products. 
Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. TS 111, 

Studies in design, construction, and finishiag fine objects of woot. 

General Shops (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. k 

Problems of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for effective use in secondary 
school teaching. 

Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 112, 

Advanced phases and techniques of welding and allied processes. Problems in design, 
weldability of metals, inspection practice, and selection of equipment. 

Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., TS 113. 

Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and accessories. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, 


Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in schools 
and teereational centers. 
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Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing, 

History and use of various materials used in industry, 

Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 

Organization and administration of the Industrial Arts program in the public ahools. 
Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr. senior standing. 

Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts programs, 

Engineering Metrology (1-5). Pr., junior standing and departmental approval, 


Studics in design, construction, and use of precision measuring equipment and gages. 


Graduate Courses 


611-612. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr, graduate standing. 
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Advanced study of technology and merlot In selerted areas of Industrial Acts 
Textile Engineering (TE) 


Professors Adams. Mead, Knight, and Waters 
Associate Vrolessars Farrow and Hall 
Assistant Mrofessors lerkins, Phillips, and Walker 


Introduction to Textiles (1). 
Orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the textile induatry. 


Fiber Processing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning. blending. picking. carding, 

combining, drawing, adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations neces- 

sary for the planning and operation of this equipment. 

Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 210. 

Construction and operation of roving and spinning cquipment for cotton, wool, and 

synthetics long draft systems and drafting, systems for blends, etc. 

Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Automatic cam loom mechanism with design of fabrics made on these looms. 

Basic Fabric Structure and Design (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The formation of cloth on basic loom mechanisms is presente! prior to the study of fabric 

design, construction and identitication. Special fabrics through the use of color, finishes 

and weaves are covered, 

Fiber Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. 

ae characteristics, and properties of the various textile fibers, both natural ond man 
ade; fiber microscopy. 

Bleaching and Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Bleaching, dyeing and finishing of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes 

for textiles, their application and fastness. 

Dyeing and Finishing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 307. 

Plant application methods and plant problems in dycing, finishing and printing of natural 

man-made fibers. 

Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lah, 2, Pr., junior standing. 

Theory and practice of testing of textile muterials by chemical means; physical tests relared 

to chemical properties, qualitative and quantative analysis of textile materials. 

Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 220. 

amo) and multibox operation, pattern planning. and designs applicable to dobby and box 

looms. 

Weaving and Designing IM (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 320. 

Special weaving attachments, and production of specialty fabrics, Weaving mill organiza- 

tion. Fabric identification. 

Yarn Manufacture If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 210 and TE 211. 

Methods of obtaining higher quality varns: yarn production plauning: practical manufac: 

turing problems; yarn milf machinery layout and labor organization. 

Physical Testing (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Pr., junior standing. 

Basic principles for measuring properties of natural and man-made fibers, yarns, and 

fabrics with use of laboratory testing equipment for familiarization with test methods, 

Textile Quality Control (2). Pr., TE 210, TE 211, EC 274; Corey, TE 324. 

The practical use of staristics and quality i othe reste indus with emphasis on 

statistical control techniques. 

Survey of Knitting and Tufting (5). Pr. TE 211. 

Knitting background, terminology and the study of basic principles and mechanisms for 

for weft and warp knitting. Carper manufacture with emphasis on terminulogy and 

principles involved in tulting. 

Warp Preparation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 

Spooling. warping, and slashing of natural and synthetic yarns; chemistry of starches and 


synthetic polymers used as warp sizes: analysis of problems associated with preparation 
of warp yarn for weaving. 
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406, Textile Costing (5), rr., junior standing, 
Basic principles for figuring textile production costs; allocation of costa; fabric cost sheet; 
marketing costs, 

412, Textile Management (3). Pr., senior standing. 
A practical business management approach to the analysis and solution of problema in the 
textile industry, The major areas of concern to management are discussed, including 
policy determination, organization structure and analysis. employment function, manpower 
development, financing, purchasing, production, merchandising, industriel and public 
relations, ete, 

417. Advanced Dyeing (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 317, 
Survey of major dye classes from a chemical standpoint; basic principles of color, color 
specifeation, eolor matching, and instrumentation; thermadynamic and kinetic study of 
the dyving process, 

418. a are Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 220, 


acquard mechanism and design of original patterns for jacquard loom. 


424. Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., junior standing. 
An introduction to the more important man-made fibers and polymer forming substances, 
and their considerations in the employment in fibers and blends. 

425. Man-Made Fibers If (5). Pr., TE 424. 
A continuation of TE 424. A further study of the relationships between fiber structure and 
geometry, and technological axpects on their properties and uses. 

431. Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., TE 320, 


Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications. 


Theatre (TH) 


Vrofessor Tharrison, bead 
Awouate Professor Comeati 
Assistant Professors Forster, Spotiswood, and Torri 


100. Theatre Convocation (0), All quarters. Required of all theatre students cach 
quarter, 
Performance. lectures. and discussions by freults. guest artis, and stadent. Vheatre and 
Phiate Filveatiott pire ane es peded te perform at the teacher's discrction aad tn acourd 
tice Nh departmental polis, 


101-102-108, fotroduction to the Arts (I-11), 
A strives of the ath Wh cmiphasis an the titerretation between the Gino cntive areas 
of Art. Music. Pheate, Architecture, ete. from the point oof view of the artivt and the 
observer 


104. Introduction to Theatre T (3). p 
i beatve as an art form, a broad introduction Involving general aesthetics, philosophy, and 
Hitory, 


105. Introduction to Theatre Hf (3), 
A continuation of 104 with special emphasis an analysis of theatre as an art form 
requiring multiple talent resources, 


106. Introduction to Theatre HE (4). Pr, 104, 105, 
A continuation of 104 with special cmpliasis on dramatic litenture, artists, movements, and 
shige practines of the nineteenth and teontionh centuries 


107. Stage Craft 1 (1). 
An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of scene construction. Weekly laboratory 
work, with a minimum of 30 hours during a quarter under staff supervision, 


108, Stage Craft Uf (1). Pr., 107, ‘ 
A continued application of scene construction techniques. Weekly laboratory work, with 
a minimum of 30 hours during a quarter under staff supervision. 


109. Stage Craft IIT (1). Pr., 107, 108. 


An introduction to technical theatre as the orate of lighting and clectronios 


Ill, Theatre Practice (1). ‘ave 
For students selected by faculty directors for work in University. Theatre activitie. One 
hour's credit in’ any field of theatre—acting, directing, technical production, dewgn, or 
theatre management—in any one quarter. Total credit allowed: six hots. Work com 
pleted in this course must be exclusive of laboratory hours required in other theatre Connses 


199. Theatre Laboratory (2). Pr. 109. ; 
General laboratory work (a minimum of 45 hours under staff supervision during a 
quarter). A course open to studeum who have com sleted Stage Craft sequence and whe 
are interested in working on Ue theane scason of the Department tie any ploswetion 
Capacity, May be repeated , Be a maximum credit of six quarter lotirs 


201, The Theatre Artist in Society (3). 5 
A Distorical examination of the role and place in society of the theatre artist: with ome 
phasis on recurting problems of oricntution and acceptance, 
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203. Theories of Acting (3). 


‘The theoretical aspects of acting to include writings Irom the time of Aristotle to the 
present day, 


204. Fundamentals of Acting I: Voice (5). 
Developing the voice as a performing instrument. 
205. Fundamentals of Acting IH: Movement (5). 


Developing the body as a performing instrument. 
206, Fundamentals of Acting HT (5). Pr., 204, 205, or equivalent, 


Devel mw the integrated use of voice and movement as performing inatruments in building 
CCLOT a0Ons fn short acti sequences 


207. Stage Make-up (3). 
A practic’! comme jo the design and application of theatrical makeup for stage purposes. 
SOL. History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3), 


Phe Theatte as Hbemtere. costitution, and architecture as it has existed from earliest times 
fo the end of the mediowal portent, 


S02, History of Theatre in’ Western Civilization (3). Pr. 301. 


the theatee as literture, iuetitution. and architecture aa it has existed in Western culture 
from the end ot the medion! poied wool the mideaineteenth century 


303. History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301, 302 or equivalent. 


The theatre as literanine. institution, amd architecture in Western civilization from the mid: 
Hinetoonth contun to the prowot day with emphasis on theatre in America 


304, Fundamentals of Stage Design (3). 

The base conidermmtions fovelvod in all aspeces of the performer's stage environment 
305. Design in the Theatre t (3). Pr., 304 or equivalent. 

A cominmation af Tindamentel design concepts with emphasis on stage lighting. 
306. Design in the Theatre Ef (5). Pr, 304, 305, or equivalent. 

Traeticg te stage design 
307. Children’s Theatre (5). 


Theatre for chilitren tasohing ao examination of ple seripts. acting. and production tech 
reeypties, 


S08, Creative Dranvatics (5). 


The dramatic instincts of paesehoot and carly elementary school children im the light of 
Cote pery theme ait prodice fe Mis areca. 


309, Costume (35). 
The design atl constriction of elementary atuge costumes. 

STOSEL-S12, Dramatic Production (3-5-5), Only students approved by the department 
head may register for these courses. 
ber advance! work on an toedlisideal 1 oi welt. scene design. costurme design, 
directing, sound desig, choreography, ons ayer production problem approved by the 
Theotree Dent A masimum oof six howe coedit my be carned tn Dramatic Production 
bot oh thee hone each to actin. directing, design, ete. 

S18. Theatre Appreciation TE (4). General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors, 


Vosanev ool the theate: and staxeormlt from early times to the present thay, cmphwuacing 
the waded aid @tistie pesition af the stage in cach ovilisation, 


Sit. Theatre Appreciation I (3). General Elective. Not Open to Theatre Majors. 
A setees af contemporry plays and produetions 
S21. Costume History (5). 


Tie tester ef clothing on Westen Cotlization from the ancient Egyptians to the present 
wilh special cmypliri«s upon Cyearteal dees of aryhos pad aeccesenies, 


322. Costume Design (4), Pr, S21. 


The Desh cesidherations dnvrdvedt ta atl aspects af the perfonmers stage less with parte 
ihe stro on deagning for Shukespeircan plows. open. and contemporain musical comely. 


323. Costume Patterning vod Construction (5). Pr, 321, 322. 


\ continuation of costume design with cmphasis on working from prepared patterns, cheaft 
ie orginal pattern. aid) selecting Delos. tele. aed! aceessotios 


401. Play Analysis (3). 


An examination of play scripts emphasizing interpretation from the viewpoint of dircctorial 
theory. 


403. Seminar and Theatre Research (3). 
‘The past and present patterns of research in all arcas of theatre and practice, 
404. Directing FT (5). 
Trtrodertory) bosie theare and techie of dinectine Cheaters pirdin cons 
4105. Directing He (4), 
A copter of (000 revel proctioal exerci to directions, 
106. Dirceting UE Ch. 


Prevtites the studio wih sever diverting peobieime which mut be sehverl throngh the 
sete leto ob a ofnecting preterit Prone qisites Hb 1 on eqrntatenre 




















401. 


408, 
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Acting (5). Pr., 204, 205, 206, or equivalent. 

Specialized areas of acting theory and technique with emphasis oo acting Cheoreticitis of the 
twentieth ceatury. 

Problems in Aesthetic Design (5). Pr., 304, 305, 306, or equivalent. 


An intensive study of stage design problem solving based on the works of design theore- 
ticlans of the twentieth century. 


Directing IV (5). Pr., 404, 405, or equivalent. 


Directing theory based on the detailed analysis of the work and wrilings of selected 
twentieth century directors. 


410-411-412. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Only students approved by the department 


414. 


head may register for these courses. 

For advanced work on an individual project in acting. scene design, costume design, directing, 
sound design, chorcograpby, of any Major production problem approved by the ‘Theatre 
faculty, A Maximum of six hours credit may be carned io Dramatic Production but only 
three hours each in acting, directing, design, ete. 

Modern Theatre Backgrounds (3), 


A study of the leading artists, concepts, and movements in Continental theatre which 
have affected playwriting and play production in the twentieth century. 


Theatre Practice in the School (5), Pr. senior or graduate standing. 

Theatre resources and methods for the teacher who selects, plans, coaches, and produces 
plays, classroom and assembly programs. 

Theatre Practice in the School (5). Pr., 425, or approval of department head. 
Practical application of theatre resources and methods in the production of plays, class- 
room and assembly programs for schoo) purposes. 

Introduction to Theatre Management (5), 

An introduction to the field of theatre management with emphasis on elementary proce- 
dures involving sales and advertising management. 

Personnel Management in Theatre (5). 

Personnel Management in theatre involving study of the union regulations of Actor's Equity 
of America, the Screen Actor's Guild and international unionized performing, 

Theatre Plant Management (5). 


Theatre plant management involving a study of design in relation to security, insurance 
and urban development. 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 


Professor Holloway, Head 
Associate Professor McKibben 
Assistant Professors Graf, Krista, and Reynolds 
Instructors Engel, Rumph, and LaFaver 
Technicians Dennis and Taylor 


Microbiology 


Professors Kramer, Head, Schnurrenberger 
Associate Professors Attleberger, Miller, and Swango 
Instructor Merritt 
Lecturer Christenberry 
Technicians Summers and Williams 


Pathology and Parasitology 


Professors Groth, Head, Morgan, and Roberts 
Associate Professors Benz, Hoff, Powers, Shields, and Veer 
Assistant Professors Diamond, Giles, and Peet 
Adjunct Professor Davis 
Adjunct Associate Professors Ernst and Franson 
Technicians Abrams, McConnell, and Watlace 
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Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professors Clark, Head, and Redding 
Associate Professor Beckeu 
Assistant Professors Nachreiner, Pedersoli, and Robertson 
Technicians Barron and Miller 
Graduate Teaching Assistants Boyd, Drumheller, and Sims 
Research Associate Branch 


Radiology Section 


Associate Professor Bartels 
Iustructor Boring 


Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Vrofessors Schell, Head, Kiesel, Walker, and Wiggins 
Associate Professors Hudson, Jolinson, Kjar, and Winkler 
Adjunct Assistant lrofessor Shires 
Tnuxtructors Merriam, Nolen, and Powe 
Interns Brown, Gresham, and Mitchell 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


lrofessor Hoerlein, Head, Horne, and Redding 
Assistant Mrofessors Atbort. Ellington, Hankes, Milton, and Swain 
lostractor Woe 
Interns Henderson, Miskowiec, and Rowe 
Vechnicians Sellers and Votan 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
313. Physiology f (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 


Cell Physiology 
SUSL. Physiology Laboratory I (1). Lab. 2. Fall. 
Fyperiments on cell phisiolagy and endocrinology. 
314. Physiology H (3). Lee. 3. Fall. Pr, VM 313-313L. 
below Fioloney. 
315, Physiology HI (2). Lec. 2. Winter. Pr.. VM 314. 
Gostrotatestinal and liver plosiols—rediation biology, 
S315L. Physiology Laboratory Hi (2), Lab, 4, Winter. 
PAperimeonts on the reproductive. cardiovwscular, and digestive systema, 
316. Physiology TV (2). Lee. 2. Winter. Pr, VM 315-3151, 
Vitvsiologs of the Reproductive Sustomm, 
S17. Physiology V (2). Lee. 2. Winter. Pr, VM 315-315L. 
Wheel, eloctren arelicnhges andl respeiretions, 
SIX. Physiology VI (4). Lec. 4. Spring. 
Cindiowiscuter and renal phesiologs. 
SISL. Physiology Lab. HI (1). Lab. 2. Spring. 
Pissiology ood Pharticnlogs experiments on the candiovas uber «stem, 
319. Pharmacology FE (2). Lec. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 318. 


fotrahactors phormologe. 


320-321-322. Anatomy 1, HI, HI (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Gross anatomy of domestic animals, A progressive study of the gros structures of the 
dog, cat, ox, horse, hog, fowl, laboratory animals, and zoo animals. 

326, Histology (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Fall. 
Microwopic anatomy of the form, structure, and characteristios of the basic tissucs of 
animals. 

327. Organology (5). Lee. 2, Lab, 6, Winter. Pr, VM 326. 
Micromeopie anatomy of the tissue composition of organy amd organ systems, 

328. Embryology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr.. VM 327. 
Microscopie anatomy of the feproductive organs. Formation and carly development of 
the embrves of alomestic animals Petal membranes and placcniation are emphasised. 
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Veterinary Microbiology F (4), Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Spring, 


Veterinary tromunology for xtidents fn Veterinary Medicine. 


Animal Physiology (5), Winter. 

Physiology of the farm animals with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinology and 
reproduction: 

Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr. VM 421 and General Microbiology. 
Herd management aod practices proven to be of value in the prevention and control of 
the important diseases of firm animals. 

Pharmacology U (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr, VM 319. 

Pharmacology of general anesthetics, 

Pharmacology Uf (4), Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Winter, Pr., VM 436. 


Systematic pharmacology. 


Physiology VIE (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., VM 318-319, 

Neurology, respirators physiology and the pharmacodynamics of drugs affecting the 
central nervous system. 

Physiology VILE (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr, VM 443. 


Neurology. and the pharmacodynamics of drugs affecting the central nervous system. 


Pathology 1 (6), Lec. 4, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr., VM 322 and VM 328. 

Disease processes affecting animals with emplusis on the gross and microscopic changes 
In cells, tixsue organs, and systems. 

Pathology HI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 450, 


Continuation of VM 450. 


Pathology If (4). Lee. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr. VM 451, 


Continuation of VM 451. 


Laboratory Animal Medicine (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2, Spring. Pr., VM 450 and VM 451, 
Management, otilization., and diseases of the commen laboratory munminals including rats, 
mice. guincw ples. hamsters, Gaibbitx, and nonhuman primates, 

Veterinary Parasitology 1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Fall. 

Introduction to parasitology including internal and external panisites of domestiy acimuls 
Veterinary Parasitology MU (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr, VM 456. 


Codtinimtion of VM 196, 


Veterinary Microbiology HW (4). Lee. 2, Lab. 4. Pr, VM 351. Fall. 


Hay teviehows of Veteriins Mathowens, 

Veterinary Microbiology TU (4). Lec. 2, Lab, 4. Winter, Pr., VM 331 and VM 460. 
Veron Vinton. 

Veterinary Public Health § (4). Lee. 3, Lab, 2. Spring. 

Vetciples of epidcotiolggs setoomd disewses of anitmals transmissible fo omen and the 
rliionship oof the sctemmeiae to peblic health and) aoumal diveuse control anendies, 
Veterinary Medicine 1 (5), Lec. 5. Spring. f 
Doiatled stidy at the etology. semnproms, pathogenesia, diagnosis, WeHument and prevention 
ot the medial diseases affecting Une sarigts syatenes anil organs at the cumin, Dewi, 
Oe Gl PPneTe spoctos. 

Veterinary Medicine IL (5). Lee. 5, Fall. 

Continuation ait VAD G9) aod inelodes tritional dofichomey alivcases. 

Veterinary Surgery 1 (3). Lee. 3. Fall. 

Wickgrond of sogery, ot nMOS TPIT Hes wounds, Utd tess anal infection: 
Thcopevative andl proxmape aoe steel techniques; anesthexu: and txvotepetive. te 
COHUSTE UHC TEC: AEE polpany Nr as 

Veterinary Surgery TE (3). Lee. 3, Lab, 1. Winter. 

Special stugical dikeases od ghe demeste Gaom animals tneladiag sargery of Une Aneta 
canal. the cbest aid abdwiner. Uke respiniton od cindiovasculan systems, the eye aid 
eof the genitourinary tract, wed the feet and Timbs: 

Clinical Pathology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, VM 452. : / 
Methadls for the collection. prescisation and oxamination of yariiei featy Cheiele faction 
Dinod and urine, Interpretation of results is directed toward clinical diagnosis and prog 
toms, 

Veterinary Medicine & Surgery FT (5). Fall. 

fie digimon medical aod sorgial teatment of the gastrointestinal genitourinary, 
arndiawascdhi, palma. and dategumentary systems of small domestic anietials, 
Veterinary Medicine & Surgery IE (5), Winter. Pr, VM 510, 

The stlagnosties, medical and seriall trewtment oof the endoceine, miscilowkelotat, 
eT vos sevtemey and Ure special scree ongins (in small demestic animals. 

Veterinary Surgery HL (i). Lab. 2. Fall. Pr, VM 510. 

Intradwerory laberien on haste surgical usepsis anesthesia, al techniqgies. 
Veterinary Medicine & Surgery UT (3). Lec. 3. Spring, Pr, VM 510511. 


The svatemic discus ad efinteul Trominohigie preeedines in small demestic animals. 
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526, Clinics I (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Fall. 


Demonstration and practice of handling, restraint, physical diagnosis, and adminisrration 
of therapeutic agents related to large animals 


527. Clinics VI (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. 
Demonstration and practice of handling, restraint, physical diagnosis, and administration 
of therapeutic agents related to small animals. 

530. Veterinary Jurisprudence and Ethics (2). Spring. 
Laws relating to the veterinary profession. Professional ethics for the veterinarian, 

531. Veterinary Radiology (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 


Basic diagnostic radiology including interpretations, techniques, therapy and equipment 


542. Applied Anatomy (1). Lab. 2. Winter. 
Anatomy related to diagnostic, obstetrical, and surgical procedures, 

550, Theriogenology (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 
Clinical application of the physiology of reproduction, causes and correction of dystocia, 
genital examinations, and Infertility of the male and female 

553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5), Hours and credit to be arranged, Pr., VM 320, 


Elective course in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated 
field of specilization may be studied. 


554. Veterinary Medicine HI (5). Spring. 
Identification and study of selected poisonous planta of the U, $, and common chemical 
and venom poisoning of farm animals and pets, To include characteristic signs, lesions, 
methods of diagnosis, and treatment. 

555-556. Veterinary Medicine IV, V (5-5). Winter and Spring. 
Principal infectious diseases of large domestic animals. Epizootiology, ctiology, clinical 
signs, diagnosis and diseases control inchiding immunization and sanitation. 

562-563-564-565. Clinics VII, VIII, IX, X (2-6-6-6). Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises, and practice in’ diagnosis, control, and therapy of dixcuses 
of small domestic animals, 

566-567-568-569. Clinics and Large Animal Surgery and Theriogenological Exercises 1, 
ILI, 1V, V (2-6-6-6). Lab. (12-18-17-18). Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exercises, and practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy of diseases 
and stirgical procedures for large domestic animals. 

572-573-574, Veterinary Surgery IV, V, VI (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall and Winter, 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced «mall animal surgery. 

579. Veterinary Public Health If (5), Lee. 5, Winter. Pr, VM 460, 


Principles and methodology of food hygiene inclading mest, milk, poultry, and other foods 
related to animal and human health. 


582. Seminar (3). Winter. 
Literature reviews or research problems selected by the studént. Papers written and oral 
presentation given before his class wand Faculty, 

592. Preceptorship (0). Spring. 
Non-credit required course. 


Completion of satisfactory preceptomsbip during the spring quarter is required for grad- 
uation. 


Elective Courses 


464. Introductory Clinics (1), Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., limited to 2nd year veterinary 
students, 
Introduction to the cfimieal peacthee ot large and/or small animal medicine 

517. Clinical Pharmacology (2). Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, 4th yr. 
A resiew of pharmacodynamies, Cherapeutic indications, and dosages of dragy currently 
tied om clinicul: practice. In addition, new drugs released for veterinary use within the 
last 2 vears will be atudied, 

518. Histological Techniques (2), Lab. 4, Winter and Summer. Pr., VM 326, 327. 
Max. 10 students. 
‘Techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials. 

520. Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Winter, Pro 
ath yr. Max. 30. 
The coume is divided tite J week segment, The first agment deal with repair of various 


traumatic or congenital disorder om long bones while the last 5 weeks deal with these 
iieorder occurring be joints. 


521, Advanecd Clinical Small Animal Endocrinology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Fall. Pr.. 
Ath yr. Max. 25. 


This couese deals with the fiboratory divgnosis and management of clinical endocrine dit 
cons of amall animals. 


522, 


52a. 


524. 


582. 
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540. 
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Electroencephalography and Electrocardiography (2). Lab. 4. Fall, Max, 12. 
Ch) applination of BEG and BOG (aeluding methods, toc Hatqnes, and) foterpretutional 
Hor orelinigs 

Advanced Small Animal Anesthesia and Intensive Care (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks), 
Winter. Pr., 4th yr, Max. 20, 

Phe cotise dats with the awesment of body finetions and) treatment of abnurmatities 
*CUTIOR HHS stil anesthesia, aod DOteosive care associnted with the criticad putiont. 
Advanced Equine Practice (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3 (5 weeks). Fall, Winter. Pr,, VM 
OOS und VM 504, Mux, 6, 

baticnomes, Genvral and Orthopedic Surgery. Medicine. and Gonsiuleration of Private: 
Poet Meenee ind Teospitel Management 

Advanced Hovine Surgery (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks), Summer, Fall, Winter, Pr, VM 
MM, Bovine Clinic — may be currently enrotled. Max. 8. 

Seer e\cteises wil redepth study ef couditions requiring surgical corrcetions i bewnue. 
Advanced Theriogenology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks), Summer, Fall, Winter. Pr. VM 
550 and passage of pretest. Max, 1), 

Chica) esxperionas in the matagement of reprextuctive problems of livestock, mate anid 
ternal 

General Equine Practice (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3 (5 weeks). Summer, Fall, Winter. 
.. VM 504 and VM 504, Max, 12, 

Mist Dinos, Meventive Medicine, Common Lamenesses, iil Minor Surgical tre 
coulunes 

Diseases of Manunary Glhinds of Domestic Animals (1). Lee 1, Lab. 2 05 weeks). 
Summer, Fall, Winter, Max, 8. 

Suuh ot abnernatities of mammury glans ond hectation of domestic animal with cmp hiss 
COE tnd prevention oof diseees of bovine mammury gland 

Advanced Ophthalmology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Summer, Pr., 4th yr, Max, 20. 
The coune deals with advanced ocular diagnostics and intraocular surgery. 

Advanced Radiology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks), Winter. Pr. VM 530, 4th yr. Max, 6, 
To compliment previous basic radiology exposure ariented toward indepth development of 
shill and knowledge in a specific discipline. 

Small Animal Surgical Anatomy (2). Lab, 4. Fall, Max. 60. 

Anstomy of commonly used surgical procedures to the small animal, 

Clinical Anatomy of Equine Appendages (2), Lab, 4. Summer. Max. 20. 

The sure covers clinical anatomy related to nerve blocks, joint injections, radiology, and 
He stay apparition in addition te cermin anatomical aspects of cenain hamenesses, 

Clinical Anatomy of the Horse and Ruminants (2). Lab. 4. Fall, Max. 20, 
Clinical anaiomy of the head aod neck, thors. wed abdomen with special emphasis on the 
Sikestive ail repemluctive systema, 

Veterinary Applications to Zoo and Wildlife Species (2), Lab, 4, Winter. Pr. VM 
436, 443. Max. 15. 

Soody of the strvcoite, Hemetlon aid pl ology affecting selected yoo and wildlife species 
With eorsiderstion of miinagement techniques aod practices. 

Cage andl Aviary Birds (2). Lab. 4. Summer and Winter, Pr, VM 321. Max. 20. 
Study of svat atm, Finetien, diveases, pabliy fealth: implinitions, and outrition and 
the techies Hii Zed 6 foe and treat binds. 

Advanced Veterinary Neurology (2), Lab. 4. Fall. Pr, VM 443. Max, 20, 

Study of dhe spectre. Cootttion, and «ieoees of the nero stem aod theie aplication in 
Chinois, Cae HOO ait Heron gers 
558, 559. Elective Clintes t, 11, 11D (fet). Lab. 2-8. Summer, Fall, Winter. Pr., 
4th yr. ? ’ 

the coume is designed to further teu the student in the sienee and art of lange and 
strall animal clinical prctice 





NOTE: Veterinary Business Methods (ACF 491) (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. Summer, Pr, 


4th yr, 

The comme is lotended to impart the sariqus axpects of busines methods wad legal om 
coms in sturtiog aw seteringry procticn, Emphasis is plied on accounting system, record 
keeping procedures and taxation, 








GRADUATE COURSES : : 
Techniques in Bacteriology (5). Pr. VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 


Advanced techniques ted in bacteriology, pertaining te isefstian. cultivation and identitl 
sation of microorganisms. (Course Limited to five students. 1 





376 
418. 


425. 


441. 


467. 


470. 


475. 


480. 
495. 


Descriplion of Courses 


General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in histology 
and physiology. 

Fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for expecially qualified graduate students | Not 
available for candidates for M.S, in Veterinary Medicine). 

Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall by arrangement, 
Pr., VM 210 or its equivalent and junior standing. 

For advanced students in home economics, education and others who are qualified, A de 
tailed study of the physiology of the various Organs of the body, (Not available for cane 
didates for M.S, in Veterinary Medicine.) 

Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Diagnosis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any 
quarter by arrangement. Pr., Y sige of the instructor, acceptable courses 
in physiology, and junior standing, 

Chemical, photometric, and enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal bods fine 
tions. Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, Kidney, heart, pancreas, ete 
Gross Pathology (2). Lab. 6. Pr, VM 452, junior standing and permission of 
instructor. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Regular participation in autopsy examinations woder supervision. of senior stall member. 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in aulopsy procediites aod in diagnostic 
interpretation of gross lesions. (Required of all majors and minom in Patholowy.) 
Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr. VM 326 
or equivalent and junior standing, 

Techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials. 
Special Techniques in Histopathology (3). Lab. 9. Pr.. VM 452, VM 460. Any 
quarter by arrangement. 

Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed jim the preparation of materials 
for histopathologic study. 

Radiological Techniques (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4, Any quarter by arrangement. 
Radiographic techniques inchiding awignments on basic radiation plhwaics, 

Virology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr, VM 330 or VM 331 or VM 461; junior standing. 
Spring. 

Basic concepts, methods of isolation, cultivation and purification of vinises and rickettsiae. 
(For students in biological sciences. biochemistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine.) 


601-602. Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by 


HOA. 


605. 


(07. 


G08, 


610. 


arrangement, Px., acceptable courses in microbiology and immunology, 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms and their relationship to animal diseuses, 


Allergy and Inununogenetics (5), Lee. 2, Lab. 4. Pr, Departmental approval. 
Spring quarter by arrangement. 

An aivanced stndy dealing with Iyperensitivitios, flood groups. cell cmd) thee antigens, 
histicompatibilies, Tmominegerction. the homegett reaction anid panir lvls 
Advanced Immunology (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 4. Pr, Departmental approval. 

An advanced stedy dealing with selene mtels of femmmotity oo: infections aiimal diseases, 
Wie Qutoimimting diseases ie anniiels 

Pathogenesis of Virus Diseases of Aniniats (5), Lee. 3. Pr, Departmental approval. 
\ atuily af bow ante! sits prehnce sliscose in their bests, Vorlons oclbstndied nodes 
WED be lived fe detmomstrite shrrneat theories sink Kiowledke of pathorencte merhaniane of 


Se Hedaced naielegioal aiscies. enteric diacases, respintor discwses amd antonremnune 
tTine de 8, 


Determinative Microbiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Fall Quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 300 and VM 414. 


Microbial classification, identification, and concepts pertaining to international rules of 
nomen lature 


Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Any quarter by arrangement, Pr. per 
mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 


Methods and techniques used (n isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinamycem 
pathogenic for animals. Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections im animals. 


Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 418 and VM 414 or equivalent. 
Spring. 


Biochemistry and genetics of sfuctare and metabolien of microorganisms 


611-612. Advanced Pathology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Any quarter by arrangement, 


Pr., VM 452 or equivalent. 
A comprehetsive study of gross and microwxopic lesions of animal diseases 


615. Oncology (5). Lee. 1, Lab. 8. Pr, VM 465. Any quarter by arrangement. 


616. 


‘bbe gross aml michecople pathology of the neoplasms of che domestic animals. 
Histochemistry (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr, CH 419, 
VM 418, VM 460 or ZY 308 or equivalent. 


Evaluation aod application of histochemical methods in the localization of cellular con- 
stituents, 
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617. Veterinary Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., VM 458 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Deraihat study of aelected divcuses of veterinary importance caused by protaroan parasites. 

618-619. Veterinary Helminthology (5-5). Lec. 5, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr,, VM 457 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Derailed study of selected diseases of veterinary inportinice Guwed by motazoan parasites, 

620, Pathology of Parasitic Diseases (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr, VM 452 and 457 or equivalent, 
A detailed study of the pathology of parasitic diseases of veterinary importance, 

21. Cardiovascular Anatomy (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9 Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
Permission of instructor. 
A atmdy of the structare of the cardiovascular system. Comparative developmental, and 
Rcfontologic phases are emplasized, 

622. Anatomy of the Urogenital System (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Any quarter by ar 
tangement, Pr. Pernission of instructor, 
A compurnitive stody of the urogenital aystem in animals, 

623. Neuroanatomy (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9, Fall, Pr, Permission of instructor. 
Stricture ef ihe eenomal gad) peripheral nervous systern, 

624, Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr, VM 623. 
t ~ of the Horstey-Clirk stereotaxic iotrament and onber experimental ncuroaumtomical pro: 
eoehires, 

625. Anatomy of the Locomotor System (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9 Spring, Pr, Permis- 
sion of instructor, 


Disertion amd study of the structures comprising the locomotor system using the horse as 
the primary nde, 


626. Anatomy of the Special Senses (5). Lae. 2, Lab. % Any quarter by arrange- 
ment, Pr. Permission of instructor, 
Study of mete, ametl, sigit, and hearing atiliving macrowopic and microscopic specimens 
to eorpelite stricture and finetion, 

027. Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5), Lee. 2, Lab. 9 Any quarter 
by arrangement. Pr, Permission of instructor, 
A detuiled study of ihe basle thaues, utiliving the light microscope and clectron micro. 
eeapls to interpret morphology. 

(28, Advanced Organology of Domestic Animals (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9, Any quarter 
by arrangement, Pr., VM 627 or by permission of instructor. 
A dlotiled study of onmins and organ avaterm, utilizing the light microscope and electron 
Mirrogtaphs to mterpret meorpeheolowy. 

631, Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr, CH 
SOL and VM 421 or their equivalent. 


The piysiotogical response of the body to disease. Divases discuwed will be those of the 
liver and kidney. 


632. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arnnge- 
ment. Pr. CH SOL and VM 421 or their equivalent, 
Physiological explanation of aboormatities of the reproductive vind endocrine systents, 

633. 


Advanced Pathological Physiology (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr, VM 624 or ity equivalent. 
Abnorinatities of the nervous esstem which fend diomseluos tua ply stologinal eben. 


635-636. Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by 
arcangement, Pr, VM 456, VM 437, 
Miurmacology of sume of the more important drags used in veterinary medicine. tn the 


laborators, students Will lwse an oppertunity to determige the pharmaclogy of the drugs 
on the home, cow, pit ate dog 


38, Physiology of Digestion (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr CH S01 and 
VM 421 of their equivalent. 
Prasmatic and bacterial digestion ax well as the motilins of the yustro-intetinal tract i 
faren animals. 

639. Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 


Pr, permission of the instractor and acceptable courses in’ physiology. 
Requirement of amino achls. Gits. carhbobvdrates, minerals and sicamins for dogs, ete und 


eter small animals. Nutritional antigetists ond somptams of mtritiowal deficiencies in the 
Oninrals 
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643. Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in chemistry and animal 
physiology. 

Instruments used for radiation detection, isotope techniques, and diagnostic teste teed in 
animals, and the effects of radiation on animal tissues, txotopes will be primarily gamma 
emitters, 

645, Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr. VM 421 or its equivalent, 

Physiology of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in electro. 
cardiology. 

647. Canine Neurosurgery (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement, Pr, 
permission of the instructor, 

Applicd anatomy. physiology. physical and radiographic diganosis, and surgical correction 
of lesions (especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous avatem of the dow. 

651-652. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8 Any quarter by 
arrangement, 

Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in domestic animals 


654-655. Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5), Lec, 1, Lab, %, Any quarter by 
arrangement. 
Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and methods of control and 
eradication of selected non-surgical diseases of domestic animals. 

657. Gynecology of large domestic animals (5). Any quarter by special arrangement. 
Special study of functional and infectious condition affecting female reproduction. 

658. Andrology of large domestic animals (5). Any quarter by arrangement. 
Special study of functional and infectious conditions affecting breeding sites. 

660. Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrange 
ment. 
Techniques in general small animal surgery. 

662. Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter 
by arrangement, 
New techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 

663. Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology 1, General Ophthalmology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 
2. Pr., DVM or equivalent. Quarter by arrangement. 


An adsaneed study of general lechoiques of diagoosis, medication and stegical Lechiniyuer 
necessary for veterinary ophthalmology. 


664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 
Causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical diseases of small animals. 

666. Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Etiology of diagnosis, treatment and control of neurological diseases of the dow 

667. Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter by arrangement 
Normal structure, size and position of the various organs as they appear on flat and con- 
trast radiographs. 

668. Advanced Radiology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8 Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced radiographic techniques including Quoroscopy, uses of contrast mediums, and the 
principles of image intensification and cineradiography. 

669. Radiological Interpretations (5), Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced study of radiological interpretation of pathological lesions of domestic animals. 

671. Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 
Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 
surgery. 

672. Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology U, Instrumentation (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Pr., DVM or equivalent. Quarter, by arrangement. 
Emphasis is placed on the use of advanced instrimentation necessary for the diagnosis and 
treatment of ocular disease. 

673. Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology II. Advanced Ophthalmic Medicine (5)- 
Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Pr., VM 672. Quarter, by arrangement. 
An advanced study in ophthalmology with emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of ocular 
diseases, 

674. Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology IV. Advanced Ophthalmic Surgical Tech- 
nique (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., VM 673. Quarter, by arrangement. 


An advanced study jn ophthalmology with emphasis on ophthalmic surgery. 


696. 
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103, 
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105, 
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Seminar (0-1). Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter, 

Reseatch Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


Professors Montgomery, Mead, Jarecke, and Kurth 
Associate Professors KR, A. Baker and Sartin 
Assistant Professors Anderson, R. J. Baker, Couch, Eaddy, Ensminger, Frank, 
Gamble, Hartvvog, Hayes, Knight, G. D, Paterson, Sink, and Williams 
Instructors C. Adams and G. Adams 
Extension Associates Brooks, Caldwell, Nadolsky, ©. Parker, and Robinson 
Research Assoviates Callahan, Drake, and Morgan 


Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 

Helps transfers from other curricula and atudenty pursuing the dual objectives program to 
vodertiand teacher education and teaching as a profession, 

Orientation for Freshmen (1). 

Helps frabmen in planning their professional carvers, 


Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 


Instructional Drawing (3). Lab. 6. 

lreparing for the shop labormory, including making freehand and pictorial sketches and 
drawings. reading working drawings. blue prinus, manufacturers guides, and lettering, use 
of instruments, dimensioning, making pecs WY a floor plans, bills for materials, writing speci- 
fications, and developing working plans. 

Careers in Rehabilitation Services (5). 

History, legal basis, and fields of rehabilitation services. Exploration of specialty fields of 
mental yeturdation, mental iiness, public offender, physically handicapped, speech therapy 
and tearing, visually handicapped, respiratory disease, alcoholic and agion, 


Vocational and Adult Education. Principles and Practives (3), 
Pridoples of vocational education and their appliantion in developing and operating pre 
paratory and iesenice progruma. 


Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Design and operational theories related to power machines. Internal combustion engines; 
power trains; hydraulic and cooling systems, 


Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. 

Application of akilly and abilities needed in teaching the maintenance vod repair of small 
air cooled engines. Theories of compression, carburetion and ignition; Liboratory exercises 
in repair abd maintenance. 


Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, ; 
Theories of design, principles of operation, and maimenance and repair of ignition system, 
fucl systems. power systems and chassis components. 


Practicum in General Metals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilides needed in the teaching of metal proceses applicable to 
Viwational education program in the secondary school. Metal propertios; power tools; heat 
treating; ornamental iron work, cold metal) sheet metal; machining metaly and arc and 
Kas welding. 


The School Shop (3). ‘ 
Organization and management of the school shops sthods and materials Integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to the teaching of skills in. vocational education, 


Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. 
Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the erections of builidags and other 
related structures, Bills of materials; hand and machine woodworking, structural carpentry; 
Plumbing: design and installation of residence wiring; heating an cooling concrete and 
Masonry construction; painting aad other related information, (A! Agricultural education 
major and (B) Basic vocational education majors. 


Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of fundamental principles of 
electricity, Planning and developing projects involving an understanding of electrical pring 
ciples ax applied to materials aclection, circuits, motors and devices; and maintenance and 
servicing of electrical equipment and appliances. 


Teaching Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, permission of 


department head, 
Thowics and practices used in school clectronic laboratories; projects designed and con. 
structed. 


$80 Descriplion of Courses 


All. Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr. FED 320 aor 
equivalent. 


412. Program in Home Economics Education (4), Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or 
equivalent. 


il4, Program in Area of Specialization (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
Program ama te | principles involved im designing program. activities for specific areas of 
specialization. (A) Agricultural Falucation, (B) Industrial Arty Fdueation, (C) Trade 
and Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, fE) Rehabilitation, (Ft Adult Edu- 
cation, (G) Technical Education. aod CH) Business. 


415, Teaching in Area of Specialization (3-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr, FED 320 or 
equivalent. 


Understanding of curriculum content: methods and techoiques of instruction using ape 
propriate instructional materials; planning and evaluation of instruction for specific areca 
of specialization, (A) Agricultural Pdueation, (3) Industrial Aru bducation, (0) trade 
and Indostria) Education, (D) Distributtke Education, CE) Rehabilitation. (FF) Adel 
Education, (G) Technical Education, and (H} Business. 


423. Program in Basic Vocational Education (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr, FED 320 or 
equivalent, 


(A) Agriculture, (B) Building Constraction, (C) Distributive Business, (1D) Metals Tech: 
nology, and (E) Power Mechanics. 


Undergraduate students with a major in industrial arts will pursue a iiner 
selected from some other teaching area in the sceondary school program or in one of 
the areas inchided in the twelve-grade program, (For appropriate cotirse or cotirses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, TED, and AER.) 


425. Professional Internship in Vocational and Adutt Education (15). Pr., Sr. stand- 
ing, Admission to Teacher Education prior to Internship, minimum of two 
appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 

Chor description, we Professional tnternship on page 149 io School of Rdocation section.) 
A directed practicum to provide opportunities for studenes to devetyp needed compencnetes 
inoareas of specialivition throngh observation and practice with Heong promratos if 
selected centers, (A) Agricattural Kducation, (8) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade and 
Inclustrial ducation, (D) Distributive Education, (F) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Educanon, 
(G) Technical Education, (H) Business, and (1) Home Economics. 


458. Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education Programs (3). Lee, 2, 
Lab. 2. 
Develops and muintiins approprinte relationship between the school and on-the-job pro: 
gram; records of coondinanon; student placement; improving employable skills wd losbits: 


recruitment and selection of work experience applicants: work experience rotation: public 
information and other similar activities, 


459. Independent Studies in Area of Specialization (1-10). May be repeated for a 
maximum of 10 hours. Pr., permission of instructor. 

Designed to enuble students fo pursue topics of aperial interest in depth in various areas 
Of specialization, 

162. Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5). Lab. 10. Pr, VED 414 
In-serview, supervised work experience, Individually designed for parttime and/or summer 
experience, 

166. Teaching Out-of-School Groups (3). Pr. VED 414. 

Conducting surveys, oconpational waialvsis, Using advisers Committees, orewnizing, conducting 
and supervising varions types of adult education. 

AT5ATGATTATSATIARO, Trade and Technical Experience (5-5-5-5-5-5)- 

An esxpericuce completed by supervised cmployment of Dy examinotion on basis oof jqumney 
man devel work experience ab the maximum rate of 15 quarter hour for each year of sib 
expenence. fn thon occupations where there is no organized apprenticeship experience 


hevond the level of lewener. the level of learner will correspond to starting the curricalum, 
elective coursework may be substinuned for these credits, 











Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
408, Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 


Objectives and methods: equipment and management of yeeational education shups; organs 
zation of projects; recent developments in anetidiived drews of meclanios in-service teaching 
problems. Student phins for demonstration ot moods for Lohing mechanteal shill, 


410. Occupational Information (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Pr, junior standing, FED 520 
or equivalent. 


Occupational stracture, job qualifications and requirements, sourees of occupational informa: 
tion, current trends, Industrial and occnpationabl sivevss Preparation, evaluation, atl tis 
semination of eccupational iatormnuion lsed by teachers Uf Socatiomd and technical schools 
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Nature of Adult Education (5). Pr., junior standing, 

The characteristics of adults as learners and the history, philosophy, and nature of adult 
education; applied to specific adult groups in developing and implementing adult educational 
programs in basic, occupational or continning education. History and principles of adult 
education ax applied to the development and implementation of programs ino remedial, 
occupational and continuing education. 


Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 5 hours daily 
for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., permission of department head and junior 


standing, 


Purposes, principles and techniques of clieot evaluation and taining: including persnal, 
social and physical adjustment, vocational choice and wlected techniques used in) the 
evaluation and (raining process, 


Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 
hours daily for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., permission of department head 
and junior standing. 


Study of a problem using cesearch techniques, to be selected th consultation with the 
supervising professor, 


The Instructional Program in Workshop and Rehabilitation Facilities (3), Lec, 
8 hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr., permission of department head 
and junior standing. 


‘ 
Includes program development, teaching, learning. resources, evaluation, project development 
and production, and supervision, 


Management of Vocational Rehabilitation Workshops and Facilities (3). Lec. 3 
hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr,, permission of department head 
and junior standing. 


The function of organization and administration including: federal, state, and local roles, 
financial support, community interaction, personnel management, and operation of facilities. 


Work Sample Development (5). Pr., VED 330 and junior standing, 
Development of methods of selection, standardization, and establishing sorm for work 
samples used In vorational evaluation «nits. 


Vocational Evaluation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Evaloation techniques used in appraisal of the abilities of people to guide occupational 
choice. Includes use of TOWER system, work samples, on -ibe-job training, personal 
adjustment, 


Vocational Training and Occupational Orientation of the Mentally Retarded (5). 
Pr., junior standing. 

Principles for providing occupational orientation and work experience; techniques of 
curriculum planning, job classification and evaluation, selection, and placement; curricular 
activities related to work experience; community agencies, and public relitions. 


Development of Vocational Education (4). 
Historical perspective of the development of vocational education with an overview of its 
nature and purpose relative to the technological soxciety, 


Career Education (4). 

Introduction of carcer education as a svstem concept encompassing the entire edineatanal 
experience in K-14. Emphasis will be given to the interrelated minire of ahe role of the 
wlhministrator, the counselor. and the chawnoom teacher in Gircer educiion, 

Learning Resources in Arca of Specialization (4). Pr, FED 320 or equivalent. 
(A) Agricultural Edoeation, (8) Industrial Arts Fducation, (GC) “Tnwte and Tndietriat 
Education, (1) Distributive Edueation, (F) Rehabilitation, (PV) Adult Relumation, and 
(G) Techuical Faueation. 

Community Programs in Adult Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, 
VED 413 or consent of instructor. 

A comprehensive, Seld centered tnvestigation of Adult Fdincation promrms condacted by 
Forks orgenivalions, agencies, and groups as a primary. ol aeons or com plonenhiey 
fitietion. Fmphasis will be placed pen the curriculom and tastrectional aspects of the 
several prog ena. 

Organization of Instruction in Vocational-Technical Education (5). Pr. junior 
standing. 

Trade and oceipational analysis; principles and procedures of idemifying and electing the 
skilly and knowledge necded in the prepuration of courses of instruction. Principles and 
Dricedures For imdisidualizing tatruetion, 


Problems in tela the Disadvantaged Adule (3-5). Pr., junior standing, 

Phe disadvantaged adult with apecial emphasis on the nuique’ sociological, pave liotogical 
and physiological factors thar infloence earning aod partic:pation in’ retaedial learning 
WHiVitles, 


Teacher Education in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Designed for stipervisors of student teachers, teacher editcaters, and other wraduaty students, 
Major emphases deal with administration of wxational education programs. researtl, prob- 
tems which supenising teachers encounter in the student teaching prognet. 
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Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). 

Securing, organizing and interpreting information for tev roei and teaching purposes; cur- 
riculum development; developing instruction units and planning teaching activities for on- 
farm and off-farm occupations. 


Organization and Utilization of Community Resources (5). 
Processes through which new ideas and innovations are utilized through community organi- 
zation to maximise the effective use of physical and human resources. 


Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5), 

Prepares professional personnel for leadership positions and to relate current social demands 
to vocationally oriented programs. Content includes philosophy and an application of 
procedures in administering and supervising new and on-going programs to meet changing 
socio-economic conditions. 

Internship in Vocational and Adult Education (5-10), 

A directed practicum in agency centers or programs whereby the graduate student develops 
administrative and programming competencies by translating theory into practice, testing 
principles and evaluating on-going activities, 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. Apply to one of the following areas of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education Program. 

(A) Agriculture, (B) Industrial Arts, (C) Trade and Industrial, (D) Distributive, (E) 
Rehabilitation, (F) Adult, (G) Technical, (H) Business, (1) Home Economics, 
Seminar in Areas of Vocational and Adult Education (1-3), may be repeated for 
credit not to exceed 3 hours. 

Advanced graduate students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and 
theoretical formulations, 

Research Studies in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Review, analysis and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research directed toward meeting the changing educational needs of individuals pursuing 
educational goals not requiring a baccalaureate degree. 

Curriculum and Teaching in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 


Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences, methods, materials, and content 

for curriculum improvement in social adjustment, Occupational adjustment and occupational 

training programs. 

Organization of Program in Vocational and Adult Education (2-5). 

Advanced Course, Program, organization and development of basic and supplementa 

materials for guiding educators and educational systems in the continuous improvement 

curriculum and learning practices, 

Evaluation of Programs in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness in social adjustment, occupational 

adjustment and oceupational training with attention also given to the utilization of human 

and material resources and the coordination of the total school program with other educa 

tional programs in the community. 

Practicum in Areas of Specialization (1-10). (May be repeated for credit not to 

exceed 10 hours.) 

The practicum provides graduate students with supervised npg ene in various work 
on 


settings with emphasis on the application of concepts, princip! and skills acquired if 
previous course work, 


Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more 
than one quarter. 
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Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Head, Bass, Berger, Blake, Burns, Dendy, Dusi, 
Hays, Mount, and Ottis 
Adjunct Professors Davis and Vorter 
Associate Professors Alexander, Cunningham, Dixon, Dobie, Gilliland, Hyche, 
Ivey, Mason, Rumsey, Speake, and Watson 
Adjunet Associate Professor Frandsen 
Assistant Vrofessors Causey, Estes, Folkerts, Harper, Kennamer, Kouskolckas, 
Lawrence, Lisano, Pullen, Wilson, and Young 
Instructors Gook and Verrel 


Zoological Orientation (0). Lec, 1. Fall. 

Historical aod current concepts embodied in various disciplines of the ological sciences, 
Insects (3). General elective. 

Life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects, (May not be taken for credit by stuy 
dents who have already earned credit ia a more advanced course in entomology.) 
Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. General elective. 

Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, expecially Alabama fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, mammals. Some field trips may be required. as subaiitute tor 
part of the scheduled lectures, (May not be taken for eredit by students who have already 
earned credit in more advanced wildlife courses.) 

Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer, General elective. 
Rasic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation 
of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and wiltlife, 
Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 

Birds (3). Lee; 3, Fall, Summer, General clective. 

Hirds in relation t6 agriculture and game management, recognition of various species ax to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits, (May not be ciken for credic by students 
who have alecady carned credit in ZY 422.) 

Biological Issues in Human Ecology (3). Lec. 3. All quarters. 

An investigation into the origin, nature, and growth of human populations, emphasizing 
the role of man in past, present, and future ecosystems. Degree credit may not be earned in 
both 7Y 208 and BI 104. 


Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter, Pr, BI 105. 
Function and structure of the organ systems of the vertebrate, Aimed primarily to All the 
needs of students in the School of Education. Cannot be used as a prerequisite to ZY 424. 
Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, Pr., BI 102 or 103 and college algebra 
or equivalent. 

Rasie genetic principles, theoretical basis for genetic systems, and modern areas of research, 
Laboratory work emphasizes experiments with the fly, Drosophilia, 

Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6& All quarters, Pr., BI 103. 
Comparisons of the systems of the vertebrates. e 

Vertebrate Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr BI 105, 
Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and organogenesis of the 
ataphioxus, frog. chick. pig, and human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint, Labora- 
tory work will consist a prepared material supplemented with available living tmaterial 
Principles of Evolution and Systematics (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 
102 or 103. 


The major processes, methods, and philosophic basis for presentday concepts of evolution 
and systematics. 


General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring, Sammer. Pr BI 103. 
General characteristics and habits of the orders and families ote Class tosects. 

Forest Entomology (3). Lee. 2, Lab. 3. Spring, Pr, BE 103. 

Principles of caicenar in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recognition, 
life histories, and control of major insects of forests. 


nega as Animal Ecology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., 10 hours 
biology or ion of instructor, 

The physical and biotic environments and the interactions of these factors with animals. 
The organization and functions of communities and populations. 

Micrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 103. , 
Rasic so eels and principles of microléey. Laboratory methods of fixation, embedding, 
sectioning. coloring. and mounting of tissues of vertebrate and invertebrate animals 

Cell Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, All quarters, ars 10 magi - Seneca carpe gee 
M a i} t . evtopliem, aod t ormed clement: «7 
cychot it rine ae tuione reoneeuiae’ manaierts cellular homeostasix, and bio. 
chemical pathways of energy production. 
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Description of Courses 


Principles of Game Management (5). Lee. 4, Lab. §. Pall, Spring. Pr., a course 
in ecology. 

Fundamentals of game management theory, application, and adminittrtion, 

Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and 
junior standing. 

Niology. taxonomy, and ecology of invertebrate animals. 

Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, Pr., junior 
standing, 

Consideration of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects. 

Medical Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, even years, Pr. ZY ‘M4 and 
junior standing. 

tuseots, mites, aod ticks of parssinologicnl or medical importance to man, Emphasis placed 
on the tole of arthropods it trinamission of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of 
Those iscuees by Cournoliing their arthropod yoetors, 

Forest Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, even years. Pr. ZY 304, 505, or 402 and 
junior standing. 

Crincipal insects of forests and forest prodiwen: their importince, taxonomy. bienomics, and 
fontrol Emptusis will be placed on life histories and habits. identification by marphologict 
churcicrisths and ispe of damage, and control ty chemical, biological and culuena or 
forest management practices, 

Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr, BE 10% and junior standing. 
Manipuliion and production of bees and tbenev. and a cunsideration al bee diseases, 

General Insect Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr, ZY 304 and junior 
standing, 

Companitive external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects: chansctor ition 
teed in taxonoms will be emphasized. 

Histology (5) Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Morphology, histogenesis, regencration and repair, and classification of tissues: arhangement 
Of tines in organs and systems of vertebrate animals 

Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr, ZY $04 and junior 
standing. 

Hrimiplos of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families, genera, and 
specics. 

General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr. BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Onin. adaptations. physiology. and ecology of parasites. Identification and life historie 
of excntitive parasitic protovia, helminths, and arthropoats with emplunsix on hott: 
parasite relationships, Tocbaiqaes of examining animals for the presence of parasites and 
ihe proper preparation of such collections for study. 

Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Biologival. chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic fife, 


Studies and Techniques in Field Biology and Ecology (10). Summer, odd years. 
Yr. major or minor in # biological field, junior standing, and consent of it 
structor, 

Notet Gerp data the sno arter te an aree or areas away from the southeastern 
Lotited States, Proctionl expercnee fe the oF speciiietes,  Suiaties 
Ot Dash coolio pimedortie bau Feld siteatiouw. Siepe ae lespire to visit quteranding 
satel sear deeb tie rescore dn action. Mi net be take coneneromt|s with 
tus, Vilow, tam beothe nature ond estentoal the trip. will the charged 























TISAI. Experimental Heredity (3-3), Lee, 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr, ZY 300 and 


420, 
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junior standing. 

JOO seuemee i heieed espenmental methels in genctio. Rewarch problem 
Wilt carions Laberoten organism will exneand ceeigheut the bw CT Ons, 

Human Heredity (5). Lec. 5, Spring. Pr, ZY 300, CH 208, and junior standing. 
bifeets and vernal and abnormal chromosome complements, the biological interacted 
genes. vod the offers al wowed changes in gene treqaenes on human populacnons 
preblems in sal alvses, biochemical screening of human “carriers,” and the 
prospects for genetic area 4 

Vertebrate Zoology t (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BL 103 and 
junior standing. 

fovenumy, ecology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles 

Vertebrate Zoology Hi (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Hasic tasenomey, ecology, evalition, and sume biological principles of binds aod marnmalt 


Laboritery stu in nadiotelometry, bieeoustie, and population dynamic ure used ip 
whttion to closteal vertebrate coehegy exercises, 
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Animal Physiology (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. All quarters, Pr., Biochemistry or ZY 310, 
CH 208, and junior standing. 
Systematic study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, respira- 
tion, digestion, kidney fonction, hormonal control, and reproduction, An effort is made to 
acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct acquisition 
of physiological facts. 
Forest Wildlife Management (3), Lec, 3. Winter. Pr., FY 420 or permission of 
instructor. 
Exjoxtates of wildlife management as applied to forest properties. Restricted to students in 
lorestry. 
Wildlife Habitat Analysis (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years, Summer. Pr., ZY 
428, BY 406, and junior standing. 
Practical exercises in vegetation analysis, utilization studies, aerial photograph interpretation, 
and cover type mapping. 
Wildlife Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 328 and junior standing. 
Basic principles of the ecology of wildlife populations and their relations to natural 
habica, Laboratory work will consist of practical exercises designed to acquaint the stu+ 
dent with modern methodology and technique in studying wild bird and mammal popula- 
hon, 
Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300, BY 401 or permission of 
instructor. 
The theory of Mendelian inheritance extended to properties of populations dependent on 
segregation of genes at many loci. 
Marine Biology (3). Fall, Pr. acceptable chemistry background, BI 103 or 
equivalent, and junior standing. ; 
Introduction to the physical, chemical, and biological characteristics of the marine en- 
vironment, ; . 
General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., BE 103 and junior standing. 
Morphological, functional, geographical, and behavioral survey of fishes. Classification of 
fishes osing monographs and keys, Field cips and laboratory work will emphasize local 
species, ek 0 
Aquatic Communities (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer. Pr. BI 102-3 and junior 
standing. : 
Fnvironmental relations of the biota of freshwater habitats. 
Physical Marine Geology (414). Lec. 2, Lab, 5, Summer only. Pr, physical and 
historical geology, mineralogy, and junior standing, Avy 
General introduction to the physical process on the shores of Mississippi Sound, em- 
phisizing the erosional and depositional effects of waves and currents. Beaches and spits 
periadically surveyed to meastire changes in shape, height, cross-section, lateral shift, and 
particle distribution and to observe growth and destruction of bars, cusps, spits and tide- 
poolk. Offered only at the Gulf Goast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Missixsippi. 
Chemical Marine Geology (414). Lec. 2, Lab, 5. Summer only. Pr., physical 
and historical geology, mineralogy, CH 105 and CH 206, and junior standing. 
Supervised research in the chemistry of the waters of Mississippi Sound and geochemistry 
of the bottoms, Lateral, vertical and tidal changes a oe 5 egg he ig a ae 
ake i nny ts: bayous, m , , 3 * i. 
pee Ae aly sae ee Sttered aly, at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi, 
Marine Vertebrate Zoology and Ichthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12, Summer only. 
Pr., 18 hours of biology including BI 103 and junior standing. 
A general study of the marine chordata, including lower ups and the mammals and 
birds, with most emphasis on the fishes. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
Marine Fisheries Biology (6), Lec. 3, Lab. 9. Summer only. Pr, 25 hours of 
zoology including ZY 421, and junior standing. , 
Survey of the principles of the subject beginning with a study of fishery Landing statistics 
of the United States followed by other areas of the earth, The classic theory will 
examined and statistical applications will be made to various Gulf of Mexico Fisheries. 
Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi, 
Marine Invertebrate Zoology I (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer, even years. Pr., 18 
hours of biology including BI 103 and ZY 401, and junior standing. 
A concentrated study of morphology. life histories, distributions, and phy ae <=" 
tionships of marine phyla: protozoans through lophonlonee Laboratory and field wor! 
included, Offered onty at the Gulf Coust Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
Marine Invertebrate Zoology II (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer, odd years. Pr., 18 
hours of biology including BI 103 and ZY 401, and junior standing. 
A concentrated study of morphology, life histories, distributions, and phylogenetic rela- 
tionships of marine phyla: mollusks through protochordates. Laboratory an field — 
included, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
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Description of Coursse 


Parasites of Marine Animals (9), Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only. Pr., ZY 411 or 
consent of instructor. 

The parasites of marine animals with emphasis on morphology, taxonomy, life histories, 
and host-parasite relationships. Lecture, la tory and fiekt work are included. Offered 
only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Estuarine and Marsh Eco (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12, Summer only. Pr, 15 hours 
of biology and 10 hours of chemistry. 

The ecology of marshland, eswwarine, and neritic habitats and niches, Ecological techniques, 
primary productivity, role of estuaries, fish-kills, food-chains. trophic levels, and problems 
related to pollution will be discussed. Offered only at Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 

Zoogeography of the Vertebrates (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter, even years. Pr. ZY 
421 or permission of instructor and junior standing. 

The principles of geographic distribution of vertebrate animals. 

Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 


A. Zoology; 1, Entomology; C. Wildlife Management, A student can register for » total 
of not more than Chree hours credit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Insect pre sear (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 407, 
ah 


Detailed studies of the internal structures of insects. 

Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Summer, odd years, Pr. ZY 410. 
Principles of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on a particular group of 
insects which the student may choose 

Insect Physiology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 424 and ZY 601. 


General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects. A minimum of two 
literature reviews will be made by each student during the quarter. 


Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter. 


Toxic action of insecticides; analysis, preparation and use of insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to health; research methods in insect toxicology 


Ornithology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. &. Spring. Pr., ZY 422. 

Ecology and behavior of birds. 

Mammalogy (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 422, 

Taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of mammals. 

Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 428. 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management, Applica- 
tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on 
farm game species. 

Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years 
Pr., ZY 428. 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application 
of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference to 
forest and range game. 

Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 402. 

mf ae control of the principal Insects by environmental, biological, genetic, ebemical 
and legal means, 

Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, vr., ZY 410. 

Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and pre- 
serving: development and use of keys for classifying immature insects. 

Advanced Insect Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pry 
ZY 601. 

Insect morphology in relation to comparative embryological developments of insects. 
Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, odd years. Pr. ZY 604. 
Mode of action. mode of entry, relation of chemical structure to toxicity, and precision 
beara of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide 
chemistry. 

Insect Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 300, ZY 402, and consent 
of instructor, 

The microorganisms associated with diseases in insects and their pathological effects on 
insects and insect populations. 

Ichthyol (3), Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 438 or permission of instructor. 

Fishes of ¢ world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history. Review of 
world literature on fish systematics. 

Comparative Invertebrate Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Spring, even years. 
Pr., ZY 401 and permission of instructor. 

The physiological mechanisms of invertebrates with special emphasis on respiration, excretion. 
reproduction, locomotion, nutrition, circulation, and behavior, 
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Histery and Literature of Zoology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr. graduate 
standing. 

A histories! review of the classical authors and great works in zoological tterature. Lab- 
oratory will concentrate on examining and learning to use journals, abstracts, and reference 
materials in the library. 

Organic Evolution (5). Fall. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300. 

fvolugienary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, particularly 
genetics, paleontology, zoogeography, and systematics in general, 

Immunology and Physiology of Parasites (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. 
Pr., ZY 411, BY 300, ZY 424, and consent of instructor. 

Immunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan and helminth parasites. Chemical physiology 
of bost-parasite relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemotherapy. 
Advanced Quantitative Genetics (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 429 or equivalent. 
Principles of quantitative genetics applied to breeding, emphasizing difficulties encountered 
in commercial breeding programs. 

Advanced Genetics (5). Winter. Pr. ZY 300 and BY 401, 

Noo-Mendelian hereditary systems: regulation of gene action aa it influences growth, dif- 
ferentiation, und development; the use of statistics as an investigational tool; and the 
status of contemporary genetic research, 


Biochemical Genetics (3), Spring. Pr., ZY 300, Coreq., CH 419. 

Advanced studies of gene action on the biochemical level pertaining to metabolism, dif- 
ferenuation, immuno-genetics, and mutagenesis. Emphasis on current research in both 
prokaryotic and eukaryotic systems, 


Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 411. 

Advanced studies of the morphology, physiology, life cycles, and host-parasite relationshi 
of lwiminths. Opportunity for making extensive literature studies and collections of ¢ 
parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student is most interested. 
Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 411. 

Free-living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlife, and man. Morphatogy, 
physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasized. 


Furbearer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. 
Pr., ZY 428. 

Fur graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management. A study of furbearer 
and waterfowl resources, Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 
Ecology and Animal Populations (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 306, 

An investigation of the balance of nature, population cycles, natural regulation of animal 
numbers, competition, epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to changes 
in the environment. 

Herpetol (5), Lee. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 421. 

A stoody of ke cee RCS Sahai esata, and behavior of amphibians aod reptiles. 
Laboratory collecting, preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an important 
consideration, a aaa 

Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 401 or ls 

Study and DM entification of the free-living soil. and aquatic nematodes and of the insect, 
parasitic nematodes. Detailed consideration of aspects of nematode morphology, reproduction, 
development, behavior, physiology, and ecology. a “ 

Physiol of the Cell (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 310 and ZY 424. 

Aan ois 1 of the basic physiological processes at the cellular level with the tools and 
approaches of physical science, 

Neurobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., ZY 424. 


Morphology. physiology, and evolution of the central, autonomic, and neurohormonal systems 
of the vertebrate. 


Renal and Digestive Physiol (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Pr., ZY 424. 

s as smog study of renal and digestive mechanisms for the qualified student in animal 
Pliystology. 

Endocrinol (5). Spring, Pr., ZY 424 and AH 419. 5 

A eeneisita cabgeel et the classical and modern literature of endocrinology for the 
qualified student in animal bio! oe ao saiba. Seaceetiy 
Experimental Endocrinol (5). Spring. or en . 
Lsbaniee studies of TR LT metaleas utilizing surgical, bioassay, biochemical 
assay, histochemical, and autoradiographic methods and techniques. 

Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 

Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). All year. Pr., ZY 442-3. 

Supe h fic problems in marine zoology for graduates, Offered only at 
te all Chen, mene Lebonar Ocean Springs, Miss-ssippi. 

Special Problems (2-5), All quarters. . 

ae ance B. wena Cc. Tiseniore D. Parasitology; E, Physiology; F. Wildlife, 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Faculty and Staff 


(The parenthetical designation after a faculty member's title indicates his department, 
except in the School of Pharmacy which contains no formal departments. The first 
date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in the 
institution; the second, the year of appointment to present rank.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


PaenrvorT, ARyY M.....—$—$$<$— +. — ea AR 
A.B., Washington and Lee University; Ph.D., Yale University; D.D. (Hon.), Stetson Unis 
versity; LL.D. (Hon.), Washington and Lee University; LL.D. (Hon.) University of 
Florida; LL.D. (Hon.), University of Alabama. 

Carkou., Cuester C, Sas. 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph,D., University of Alabama. 

LANHAM, BEN T., JR... Vice President for Administration, 1939, 1972 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


Vice President for Research, 1965, 1972 


Lirrteron, TAYLor D,. ——— “Vice President for Academic Affairs, 1957, 1972 
B.S,, M.A,, Ph.D,, Florida State University. 

Rosertson, Frep R. «ice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University. 

VAuLery, H. F......-... SC Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Louisiana State University; M.A., Ed.D,, Columbia University. 

Barnes, BENJAMIN P__..______ Director of Computer Center and Associate 


rofessor (Electrical Engineering), 1970 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., University of Alabama; Ph.D,, Auburn University. 
CANTRELL, Ciype H. " Professor and Director of Libraries, 1944, 1959 
A.B., A.B.L.S., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Ilinois, 


CATER, KATHARINE C. — ee _ Dean of Women and Social Director, 1946 
rol Limestone College; M.A., Mercer University; M.S,, Syracuse University; Litt.D., 
mestone ; 


Dooce, ENcet. H. —____________ Director of Contract and Grant Development, 1968 
B,S., Purdue University; M.S., Washington University. 
Foy, JAMEs E. _____. Dean of Student Affairs, and Associate Professor 
(Counselor Education), 1950, 1960 
A.B,, M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 





Funcness, Linwoop E,...______ _____ __... Director of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 

Guerin, Wituiam H, Campus Planner and Architect, 1967 
B.Arch., University of Florida. 

HAVE, 15 eS Dios oF Aliieiion, 1972 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 

INGRAM, W. Travis —_____......__._ Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 1953 

Leiscuuck, GERALD S, —____ Director of Institutional Analysis, 1963, 1966 


A.B., M.A., Colorado State College; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
MyYLes, WILLIAM R. _.__. Director of University Personnel Services, 1949, 1972 
B.S., M.A., University of Pittsburgh. 
Parks, PAUL F,________. Dean of The Graduate School and Associate 
Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1965, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. Texas AKM University. 


Sarver, JosepH B..._____Executive Secretary of Alumni Association, 
Directoy of Auburn Development Program, 1951, 1960 





B.S., Auburn University. 
Tincuer, Witpur A., JR..________ Director of Educational Services and 


Professor (Educational Administration), 1958, 1966 
A.B., M.A, Ed.D., University of Kentucky, 
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WARMAN, James C....____ Director of Water Resources Research Institute 
and Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965, 1970 
A... M.S., West Virginia University, 








Wecener, Epwarp P. —_—_... Director of Educational Television, 1954 
B.S., University of Minnesota. 

Waite, J. Hersert—_._____mm_____ Director of University Relations, 1960, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Wurre, Loui Epwarp Conference Director, 1962, 1969 
B.S, Auburn University; M.S,, University of Alabama; Ed.D,, North Carolina State 
University. 

ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS AND FACULTY 

Rouse, R. D. ________Dean of School of Agriculture and Director of 


gricultural Experiment Station, 1949, 1972 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
McPueerers, E, Ketta______Dean of School of Architecture and Fine Arts 
and Professor (Architecture), 1969 
B.Arch., Oklahoma State University; M.F.A. in Architecture, Princeton University. 
Hosas, Enwarp H.,.. __....Dean of School of Arts and Sciences and 
Professo AFanrein! Science), 1967 
Harvard 





A.B., University of North Carolina; M.A., University of bama; Ph.D., 
University, 
Turner, OTHEL D. a _____... Dean of School of Business, 1968 


BAe University of Tulsa; LL.B., University of Arkansas; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of 
cxas, 
Prerce, TruMAN M,— Dean of School of Education, 1955 
Ph.B,, Piedmont College; M. “A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
HANEMAN, VINCENT S., JR.__Dean of Engineering, Director, Engineering 
Experiment Station and Professor (Aerospace En, ra aE 1972 
S.B., Massachusetts Inatitute of Technology; M,S.E., Ph.D., University of Mic! ichlgan, 
GALBRAITH, Rutn L._________ Dean of School of Home Economics and 
Head Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970, 1973 





B.S., Ph.D,, Purdue University. 

Coorren, Ben F, all ____ Dean, School of Pharmacy, 1973 
AB., B.S., MS., Ph.D., ., University sity of North Carolina, 

Greene, JAMES EE, —_ Dean of School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

Auney, JAcQueting M.______Adjunct Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 
B.App.A., M.E.M., Auburn University, 

Abney, Louts O. ____ Professor (Art), 1950, 1967 
B. AA., M.A.A,, Auburn University. 

Aches, NicHoLas, Jr._______Associate Professor, Head, Science-Technolo HH 

Division (Library), 1968 











B.A., M.A., M,S.L.S., Louisiana State University, 





AAs, Cueustine A, ...._ Instructor (Rehabilitation and Special Education), 1972 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. . 

ADAMs, CLeveLann L,__________Professor and Head (Textile Engineering), 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 

Abams, Frep Professor (A aemy & Soils), 1955, 1965 
BS., M.S., Louisiana State University; y; Ph. D., erhchae of Californ: 

Adams, GWENDOLYN J. — _ Instructor Bioauate’y Education), 1969 


B.A., Birmingham-Southern | College; M M. ‘'* ‘A., Syracuse University. 

ADAMs, JAMES W. __ Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 
B.B.A., M.B.A., D.B.A., Georgia State University. 

Abams, Jimsire V. _— Assistant Professor eens my Studies), 1970 
B,S., Auburn University; ; M.S., University of Texas; Major, United States Air Force. 











ADAMS, Murray, JR. _____. Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1964, 1970 
B.A., M.A., University of Mississippi; Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 
Atsert, R. A,, Jr.______ Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery 


& Medicine), 1962, 1966 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. P . 
ALserrron, WiLttAm P,, JR. Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1962, 1971 
B.S.E.E., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
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ALcorN, MicHAEL D.C Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1971 
B, Arch., University of Kentucky; M. Arch., University of Illinois. 
ALEXANDER, Davin E. Eee 


= Assistant Professor (Music), 1972 
B.M., M.M., University of Texas, 





ALEXANDER, HERMAN D. _____ Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1950, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

ALEXANDER, LypiA L. ____. Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1972 
B.A., Talladega College; M.A., Indiana University; Ed.D., Auburn University, 

ALEXANDER, orate a isatiale: Profexeby Spins, teat 1968 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., St. Louis University; D.B.A,. Georgia State University. 

Arroes,.Wiusraw) 2. Pyrfesnar Enyeieas 1952, 1964 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.S., Ph.D., California Institute of Tech 

ALLEN, Conrad MSA sociate Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 


Bs. ss ei of Alabama; M.A., University of Houston; Ph.D., University of Southern 


ALLEN, EvizAneTH G,_____.__Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1969 
B.A., University of Alabama; M.Ed., Ph.D,, University of Southern Mississippi. 

ALLEN, WARD SYKES_____.__. ____Associate Professor (English), 1964 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt Universiry. 

ALLEN, WILLIAM H., Ja _________m._Professor (Management), 1966, 1972 
A.B,, Centre College; J.D., M.A., University of Alabama; B.D., Union Theological Seminary. 

Auuey, ALviIn D.________.___. Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1966, 1972 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Auvey, J. Lee ecturer (Microbiology), 1967 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

ALLISON, Ray Associate Professor (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures), 1958, 1963 
B.S., Western Carolina College; M.S., North Carolina State University. 











AMACHER, Ricnarp FE, —___________Professor (English), 1957, 1965 
A.B., Ohio University; Ph.D., University of Piusburgh. 
Amuinc, Harry J. SS sSéPrrcofessor (Horticulture), 1958, 1968 


B.S., Rutgers University; M.S., University of Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Amoss, JouN W,_ ____. Assistant Professor (Electrical Eaeeingh SY 1969, 1972 





B.E.£., Auburn University; M.S.E.£., Georgia Intitute of Ti Auburn 
University, 

ANDELION, ROSEEX Vi LP epfanior (Philosophy), 1965, 19 
| ar the Los a: City College; A.B., University of Chicago; A.M., Pb.D., University of 








ANDERSON, DIANA Kk. Teaching Associate (English), 1970 
B.A., Augustana College; M.A,, Auburn University. 


ANDERSON, Jor L. _____. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
B.S.E., M.R.C., University of Florida. 

ANTHONY, Caro. H. — Librarian (Educational Media), 1971 
B.A, University of Cincinnati; BS. in LS., University of Llinois, 

AnTHony, W. B._ Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1953, 1955 
B.S,, University of. Illinois; M.S. MS., Texas AM University; Ph-D., Cornell University. 

ARANT, Frank §,____________ Professor and Head (Zoology-Entomology), 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 

Askew, RAYMOND F_—_______ Professor (Physics), 1960, 1971 
B.S,, Birmingham-Southern College: } MS., | Ph.D., “Dniversity of Virginia. 

Askew, WILLIAM C...._____ Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1967 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Atkin, ALWyn J. ____ Professor and Head (Secondary Education), 1956, 1964 
B.S., University of Chattanooga; M.S., Pb.D,, University of North Carolina. 

ATTLEBURGER, MARIE Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1947, 1959 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; | Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Austin, Desoran WA rchivaal Assistant (Archives), 1972 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Autrey, K. M. ———_____—__.__ Professor (Animal Dairy Sciences), 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State University; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University, 

Averyt, ALEXANDER H,________Director, Birmingham Office (Engineering 

Extension), 1972 








B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S.LM., Purdue University. 


Baccetr, Wm11AM C,_____ _—__________Instnictor (Art), 1972 
B.F.A., Auburn University. 
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BAGWELL, JAMes E..___......§..__asststant Professor (Geography), 1950, 1956 
B,S., M.S., University of North Carolina. 
*Bawtey, Witrorp S.____________ Professor (Pathology and Parasitology), 1942, 1972 
D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
BAkeR, Ciirrorp C....___ Extension Associate (Educational 
Administration), 1942, 1972 
B.S., M.Ed., Alabama State University. 
BARS, 1. MAMBHALD —— Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
B.S,, Missouri Valley College; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
BAKER, RichArp A.____Executive Director (Alabama Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education), 1963, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Oklahoma State University. 


Baker, RicnArn J...______. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.A... University of Louisville; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Baker, Rowerr P.... ____...¥__________Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1972 


B.5., M.A., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Baker, SUSAN M.-C sInstructor (Foreign Language), 1972 
A.B., Regis College; M.A., Fordham University. 


BALL, RicHarp WILLIAM. Professor (Mathematics), 1954, 1960 
B.A,, M.A, Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


Barpin, ALLen RAy. _______ Professor (Mechanical Engines igh 1961, 1967 
M 





B.S.M.E., Lamar State College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Texas versity; Ph.D., 
Purdue University, 

Barrittp, DoucLas N.C sistant Football Coach, 1972 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 

BarkspaLe, Davip A, —.....__. Commanding Officer and Professor (Naval Science), 1969 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.A., Stanford University; Captain, U.S. Navy. 

Barkspace, Ropare A._______ Assistant Professor and Catalog Librarian, 


(Library), 1949, 1969 
A.B., University of Montevallo; B.S., M.S., Columbia University, 
BARNES, CHARLES C......———_—.....__ Electrical Engineer (Electrical Engineering), 1972 
B.E.E., Auburn University. 
Bartets, JAN E. Associate Professor of Radiology (Veterinary Medicine), 1967, 1971 


mee orgon State University; D.V.M,, Washington State University; M.S., University of 
uelph, 


BAxTon, MartHA E,.._._. Extension Associate (Educational Administration), 1972 
B.S,, M.A., University of Alabama. 

BATEMAN, Nits J, ss Associate Professor (Sociology), 1972 
B.S., M.S,, Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Bass, Max H.C é Professor (z00logy-Entomology), 1957, 1970 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Beats, HArotn O. _______ Associate Professor (Forestry), 1960, 1969 
B.S.F., M.S,, Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Bearp, ATHA__..._____. Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1965, 1969 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University, 

BEASLEY, WILLIAM L., JR..______. Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1970 
B.A., Georgia State University; M.Ed., Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Becker, Ropert C..______ Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968, 1972 
B.B.A., University of Minnesota; M.B.A,, Auburn University. 

BECKETT, SNEY DWAYNE. ______ Professor (Physiology & PRaPACOHORT) 1973 
rath tae date State University; D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 





Bene, Patricia F.. _. Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 1971 
B.A., M.A,, M.S.L., Western Michigan University, 
Bett, Lansrorn C, — _... ..... Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1978 
B.S., M.S., University of Maryland; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 
BELL, Sipney C_..____Prrofeessor (Agricultural Economics & 
Rural Sociology), 1956, 1971 
B.S., M,S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 





BELLANTE, DonaLp M. _____ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970, 1971 
B.S., Bryant College; M.B.A,, Washington University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 
BELMONTE, ALBERT A, _...... Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1972 


B.S., M.S., Northeastern University; Ph.D., University of Connecticut. 
"On leave, 
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Beiser, THOMAS A,, JR _-_________________Professor (History), 1957, 1968 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


BENGsTON, Epwin J..____Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1970 

B.S., M.S., Springfield College. 

Bennett, Atutson C.... Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Bennett, ARTHUR G...---———SAssociate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B,S., University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

WENN, AI re __.Hargis Professor (English), 1947, 1965 
B.A., M.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Mlinois 


Brin, Coon Le Instructor (Botany & Microbiology), 1969 
B.S., M.S,, University of South Carolina. 








Benrixy,; CHARLEY AL ee Associate Professor (Music), 1949, 1957 
B.S.M., Baldwin-Wallace oe: a er Professional Diploma, “Specialist in Music 
Education,” Ed.D,, Columbia University. 





Benz, Gexatp W.. _. Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967 
B.S., D.V.M., Purdue University: M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Bercer, Rosert S..—____ __ Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1963, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Texas ARM University: Ph. D., Cornell University, 

Berry, CHAartes DW Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968 
B.S., Texas A&M University; M.S,, Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Brauis, EVANGELOS J.——___ Associate Professor (Forestry), 1973 
B.F., University of Thessaloniki; ; M, Pr D. ¥., . Yale University: 

Bice, Lawrence Nea Assistant Professor (Atcounting & Finance), 1968 


B,S., M.A., University of Alabama, 


Birkett, JOHN E.____ Extension Engineer (Engineering Extension Service), 1971 
B.S.A.E., Parks Air College. 


Biacksrone, JoHN Hi Professor (Agricultural Economics 





& Rural Sociology), 1938, 1953 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 
BiAke, Grorce H., Jr..____.._____ Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Mlinois, 
BLAKNEY, WILLIAM G. G, _... Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1958, 1961 
B.S., Nova Scotia Technical | College; M.Sc., Ohio State University. 
Bocie, Donato W.— __.___ ___ Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1971 


B.A,, Georgetown College; M. Aw Ph. D., , University of Kentucky. 


Botanp, Josern S., HT Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1972 
B.E.E,, M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Bos) Tues f.  — - Instructor (Philosophy), 1972 
B.A., University of St, Thomas. 


Bonp, ALTHEA WILSON_____ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1978 








A.B., Coker College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Bonn, Evetyn Branch _.___ _._. Assistant Professor (Management), 1965, 1968 
B.S., Berry College; M.Ed, Auburn University. 
Poe a ie hh a 
B.S,, M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 


Borine, Joseru G.._ _______ Assistant Professor (Veterinary Medicine), 1970 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 





Assistant Professor (History) 1967 





Born, CHArLes K.-T Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1972 
B.S., University of Arkansas; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 

Boston, Ronert O..____ Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1950, 1959 
BS., M.S., University of Alabama. 

Boyp, CLaupe E,____ Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D,., Auburn University, 

Boyp, Rosert P., Jr________ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Rovess, Wiser 2. > ____Associate Professor (Psychology), 1970 
B.S., University of Chattanooga; Ph.D., University of Tennessee 








Braprorp, Joun He —__. Instructor (Sociology), 1960 
B.A., David Lipscomb College; M SW. ., University of Tennessee, 
Brancn, CHARLES E._____ Research Associate (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970 


B.M.E., Auburn University. 
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Branpr, PAaut C. H._________.____ Professor and Head (Building Technology), 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Mlinois. 
BRANN, SytviA J.__________________Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1972 


B.S., Kansas State College; M.A., Ph_D., University of filinois. 


Bransrorp, THOMAS L. . Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt ‘University. 








BREEN, DONNA L.. _._ Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1972 
B.S., Loyola University: MS., ~ University of “Virginia: Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Bresstex, Ray B., Jr.___ Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 
B.B.A., University of Cincinnati; ati; M. B. A. “Indiana University. 

Brewek, Rosert N.___ Assistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., University of Georgia, 

Breyer, Bernarp R,_ ...... Professor (English), 1949, 1966 


B.A., Vanderbilt University; M. A. Louisiana State University; Pb.D., University of Virginia. 

Brinces, Patricta L... ________.__ Audiologist (Speech Communication), 1972 
A.B,, University of Tennessee; M,A., Memphis State University. 

Baittty, Norman A. Hollifield Professor (English), 1948, 1967 
A.B., A.M., Syracuse; Ph.D,, University of Washington. 

Brin, Ruta L. : : _._ Assistant Professor (English), 1970 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University, 

Brock, Harotp NeLson —_. Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1972 
B. S., Florence State University; M. M. Fd., Auburn University. 

Brocpon, Rictarp E.- ___ Instructor (Secondary Education), 1972 
B.S., University of Maryland; ™M. Ed., , Auburn University. 

Brooks, Grorcr H.. ______..._ Professor and Head (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
B.LE.. University “oF Florida; M. s. L E.. Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Brooks, J. Doveras Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1971 
A.A., North Greenville Jr, College; B.A., M.A., Furman University. 

Brousseau, Mary C-SI nstructor (Family & Child Development), 1971 
B.S., Louisiana Stare University; M.S., Cornell University. 

Brown, Caroryn B, ol 
B.A., M.A., Louisiana State University. 

Brown, Cuartes D., Jk. — —__-________ Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1967 
8, A.. MLA, Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

Brown, Davin B..— ___...... Assistant. Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1972 
BS, Rutgers University; M.S., Montana State University; Ph.D., Texas Technological 











Instructor (English), 1967 











University. 
Brown, Heten Weaver —________ Assistant Professor (Management), 1959, 1964 
B.S., Alabama College M.Ed., Auburn University, 
mowit, Ack BeTurs ..._ Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1971 
» M.A,, Ph.D., University ‘of Texas. P 
Browne, “Leonarp E, Intern (Large Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 


D. V.M., Auburn University. 


Brown, Stepnen Hu. 
BS. E.E., M.A.M., Ph.D,, North ) Carolina University. 


_____Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1970 








BRUNSTING, ALBERT — __...__ Assistant Professor (Physics), 1972 
B.A., Hope College: MS., Ph. D., University of New Mexico. 

Bryant, Joun H. - Alumni Associate Professor (Architecture), 1973 
B. Arch., Oklahoma State University; M. Arch., University of Ulnois. 

Buchanan, GALE ARLON  —__— Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965, 1970 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; ; Ph.D,, lowa State University. 

BupeNsteIn, PAUL P.. : _______._ Associate Professor (Physics), 1958, 1962 
B.A., Temple University; M. ri Ph. D., Lehigh University. 

Burke, Joun P._ Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1972 


B.A., University of | Illinois; M.A,, University of Arizona; M.A,, Seton Hall; Ph.D., Southern 
Illinois University, 

Burkuatter, Joun E._______ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Burnett, Pauw C.. __Professor (English), 1948, 1964 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M,A,, Louisiana State University, 

Burns, Moore J.-S ~Prrofessor (Zoology-Entomology), 1950, 1962 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Purdue University. 

BurToN, JosepH C._____Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 
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BurTuN, LEONARD PATTILLO _______ Professor and Head (Mathematics), 1954, 1965 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

Buscu, Curves D,______ Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1969 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Buscu, Rutu C. ace ~~ Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1970 
A.B., Cornell University; M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D,, University of Arizona, 

Busuey, JoHN MicHAtL.___Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1967, 1969 


B.S., University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Auburn University. 


Busser, Wittam H, . ——..--__.... Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965 
B.M.E£., M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D,, Michigan State University, 


Butter, Wittiam H......__.__.__ ss Assistant Professor (Physics), 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of California, 


Butz, Rosert K...--_________..______. Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 
B.S,, Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Byrp, WAYNE W.—_____..___...______.__ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1970 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; Captain, U.S. Army. 


CADENHEAD, A. KENNETH._______ Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1973 
B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


Can, Joun L.___________ Director, Enpinceting Program Development 
(Engineering Extension Service), 1962 
B.Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


CALDWELL, Tuskin J., LI ——Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1970 
B.S., Alabama College; M.A., University of Alabama. 
CALLAN, ALLE WILLIS, JR,.____ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.S., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University. 
CALLAHAN, RaAtpu E., JR..______Research Associate (Vocational & Adult 
Education), 1972 





g 








B.S., M.Ed., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


CAMPBELL, Lestte C.__..... Associate Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1968, 1972 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 

CANNon, J. Lewis, WI CEtension Associate (Political Science), 1971 
B.S.M., Stephen F. Austin State University: M.A., Sam Houston State University. 

CANNON, Rosert Y.___.________.__. Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 1960 
B,S., lowa State University; M.S,, Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Carrs, Jucivs Danren_......____,_________Pyofessor (Chemistry), 1934, 1970 


B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 

NARS, OWAR, Fst eyes Professor and Head (Physics), 1948, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 

CarRINGTON, THOMAS J = —~.. Professor and Head (Geology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Cameott  Briiy oo ee Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1970 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Carter, Mary Frances — _ Associate Professor (Architecture), 1964, 1969 
A.B., University of Georgia; M.A., Columbia University; Diploma, Parson School of Design. 

Carter, MAson C.-T Professor (Forestry), 1960, 1972 
B.S., M,S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F., Duke University. 

Caucuran, Wituiam H.._____.._...____ Counselor (Vocational Rehabilitation), 1970 
B.S., Athens College; M.A., George Peabody College. 

Causey, CLARENce R..._____ Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1970, 1971 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., University of Alabama; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Causey, M. Kem —____.._.._. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Caametiss, OverTe L.. ___________ Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1970 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Purdue University, 

CHASTAIN, E. D., JR. —.. _..... Professor (Economics & Geography), 1956, 1963 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

CHASTAIN, MARIAN F,...______.__. Associate Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1956, 1963 
B.S., Cedar Crest College; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University, 

CHERELLIA, GEORGE ______Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 

& Recreation), 1968, 1978 























B.S., University of Houston; M.Ed., Rutgers University. 
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Curen, Meuure MINusut I nstructor (Pharmacy), 1969 
B.S., National Taiwan University; MS., University of Nebraska. 





Curistes, HArotp Epwin iP vofessor (Forestry), 1946, 195) 
B.S.. University of Connecticut; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D,, Michigan State University, 

Cuausrian, Frank T.....__.___________ Assistant Football Coach, 1969 
U.S., Auburn University. 

Curisrropnen, RAyMonp A. _-___ Assistant Professor (Geology), 1971 


B.S,, M.S., University of Rhode Island; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Crag, Car H... Professor and Head (Physiology & Pharmacology) and 
Professor (Animal Health Research), 1953, 1959 
B.S., D.V.M., Washington State University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Ciark, Enwarp M.___. Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1956, 1962 
B.S. M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

CLARK, R. STAFFORD. Coordinator (Field Services), Associate Professor 

Educational Administration), 1968, 1972 
AD., Berry College; M.Ed., University of ; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Ciark, Roy RA eis Sie SE BRE ETAT IP (Management), 1962 
\\S,, M.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 

Clem, Mary C.... A Ssistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Crement, WaLTer Bates Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1965 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Ulinois Institute of Technology. 

CLEVELAND, ALLEN D.__ Assistant Professor (Educational Adtninistration), 1969, 1971 
B.S,, Jacksonville State University; M.S., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 

Cuionts, Howarp A., JRr....__Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 

& Rural Sociology), 1973 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

CLoTHtIAux, Eucene J... Associate Professor (Physics), 1970 
B.S,, University of Southwestern Louisiana; M. Litt., University of Pittsburgh; Pb.D., New 
Mexico State University. 

Copp, Jane C.- a 
B.E.A., Auburn University. 

Cocuran, Joun E... Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1967, 1970 
B.5., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Texas, 

Copy, REYNOLDs M. Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1961, 1965 
B.S., University of” Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 








___ Teaching Associate (Educational Media), 1971, 1972 














Coxer, Samurn T,___._____ Professor (Pharmacology-Toxicology), 1959, 1973 
B.S,, Auburn University; M. s., Ph.D., Purdue University, 

CoLAIANN!, ARTHUR Teaching Associate (Music), 1968, 1969 
B. Mus. Ed., Murray State University; M.A. Western Reserve University. 

CoLBien, CHarces B. Professor and Head (Chemistry), 1968 
B.S,, Kansas State University; Ph. D., University ry of Uah. 

CotemAN, WiLutam P....._____ Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1964, 1968 
B.S., Southwest Texas State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Comeau, Leo A.. Associate Professor (Theatre), 1967, 1971 





B.A., New Mexico State University; y; M.A., Denver University. 

CONNALLY, JosEpH H.—— ________ Assistant Football Coach, 1952 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

Connor, PAu C. Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1970 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University, 

Cook, ExizasetH F.____.. ___Instructor (Zoalogy-Entomology), 1969 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College: MSS., Auburn University. 














Cook, be giee B., JR. - rs Assistant Professor (Geology), 1972 
, Colorado School of “Mines; MS., Ph, D., ., University of Georgia. 
Boake’ pier D.. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), I 1962, 1966 
ao BS.C.E., Duke ‘University; M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph. ee Derr ela : 
P| Director (Nuclear Science Center), Assistan 
is ici 073 Ala Pataae Se ater 1969, 1971 
B.E.P., Auburn University; M.S., Ohio State University: Ph.D., Auburn Un 
Core, » Jon THomas, Jr. — ________ Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1950, 1959 
$., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Cope, KAy Frances ___ sstruetor (Speech), 1971 


B.S., Troy State University; M.A., Auburn University, 
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Cortey, T. E.______Assistant Director (Agricutural Experiment Station 
for Outlying Units), 1946, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburt University, 


CoRNELL, RicHARD A..__________m6#6§=§..__s Assistant Professor (Speech), 1970 
B.F.A., Ohio University; M.S., Vanderbilt University; Ph.D., Northwestern Universicy. 
Coss, ArrHuR FULTON...______ Professor and Head (Elementary Education), 1962 
B.E., Northern Mlinois University; M.A., Northwestern University; Ed.D., Indiana University. 
G. OS eT emer eee Professor (Poultry Science), 1930, 1949 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University; M.A., University of Missouri. 
Couch, Rosert Hitt_______Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
A.B., M.A., University of Montevallo, 
Cox, J. Grapy_..__.___mkm.___________ Professor. (Industrial Engineering) 1949, 1972 
S., M.S,, Auburn University; Pb.D., Purdue University. 
Cox, SHirLey O,._______Director of Language Laboratory and Instructor 
(Foreign Languages), 1969 
A.A., Hillyer Jr. College; B.A., Long Island University; M.Ed., University of Florida. 
Crm, Joun WINTHROP __.... Assistant Professor (Management), 1968, 1970 
.M.E., Marquette University; M.A.B., University of Buffalo. 
Criss, ROBERT RANDOLPH Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1966, 1970 
B.B.S., M.B.A., LL.B., J.D., University of Mississippi. 
CRONENBERG, ALLEN T. Assistant Professor (History), 1968, 1969 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
Croucn, Paut W. Coordinator, Counseling and Mental Health (Student 
Development Services), 1969, 1972 
B.A., Presbyterian College; B.D., M.Div., Columbia Theological Seminary; M.Ed., Ed.D., 
Auburn University. 
CUNNINGHAM, HucH B.._____Assaciate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Hlinois. 
Curt, Etroy A.___.___.._________Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1954, 1967 
By Senet Polytechnic Institute; M,S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of 














Current-GarciA, ALVA___________Assistant Professor (Family & Child 
Development), 1947, 1965 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Women's College; M.S., University of Nebraska. 
Current-GarctA, Eucene_....--—§ al Professor (English), 1947, 1964 
A.B., M.A., Tulane University; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard University, 
CurcHins, MALCOLM A...__________Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
B,S.C.E., M.S.E.M., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
DALTON, MicHAgL A,______________ Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
B.B.A., M.B.B., Georgia State University. 
DantEts, Ipa E._.________Adjunct Instructor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1972 
B.S., Lincoln Memorial University; M.S., Kearney State College. 
DANIELS, SeLpon A.._____Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1972 
B.S., Lincoln Memorial University; M.S., Kearney State College; Ph.D., University of 
New Mexico. 
DANNER, MAuRIcE J.—___.__..________Professor (Agricultural Economics & 
Rural Sociology), 1943, 1957 
B.S., Texas Technological College; M,S., University of Tennessee. 
DARDEN, Paut A. ____ .Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1958, 1967 
B.Arch., Auburn University. 
DARLING, CHARLES M — Alumni Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1969 
B.S., Ph.D., University of Mississippi. 
Daron, Hartow H.._________ Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1967, 1970 
B.S., University of Oklahoma; Ph.D,, University of Illinois. 
Davis, DonaLp E._________ Alumni Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1947, 1968 
B.£d., Ped.D., Eastern Illinois University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Davis, EvizapetTH Y.2——=_____ Coordinator of Research, School of Home 
— Economics, Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1957, 1969 
B.S., Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Davis, FRANK B.__- Professor and Head (Speech Communication), 1948, 1956 
A.B., Hendrix College; M.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Davis, Joun H., iL. Assistant Professor cemage tin, Baran Finance), 1972 

B.A., Southwestern at Memphis; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of bama. 
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Davis, Nicuoras D, —Professor (Architecture), 1963, 1973 
B.A,, B.S,, Arch., Rice University; MEA, A., Arch., Princeton University. 

Davis, NorMAN DD. Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; M,S., Ph.D., Ohio. State University, 

DAVE, FAVE Assistant Head Football Coach, 1967 
B.S., University of "Mississippi; MA. ~ University of Southern Mississippi, 

Davis, Terry C., Jr.. __... Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1965 
B.S., M.S, Virginia. Polytechnic Institute; Ph,D., West Virginia University, 

DAYS, We Lo Professor (Secondary Education), Coodinator of 


International Paper Company Foundation Program, 1951, 1958 
B,S,, Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College; Ed.D., Columbia University. 


DAvis, WittaAM HATCHER —_ _... Associate Professor (Philosophy), 1966, 1971 
\.A,, M.A., Abilene Christian College; Ph.D., Rice University. 

Day, WitatAmM BL ______.. Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1971 
B.E.E., Auburn “University; MS. PhD. Rensselaer Polytechnic Unstitute, 

DeBrunner, L. EArgn—___ Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; MF. Yale University; D.F., Duke University. 

pe Los Reyes, GAnriet __...Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1969 
Doctor of Laws, University of Havana; M.A., Louisiana State University; PED. University 
of Kentucky. 

De RaTMinorr, Grecor N. __.._._ Associate Professor (Geology), 1970 
B.Sc,, Universidad Central De Venezuela; M.Sc., Ph.D.. Rutgers University. 
Decker, HAROLD R........_ Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 1970 
B.S.Ed.,. Northeast Missouri State Teachers College: M. Litt., University of Pittsburgh. 
Deteeuw, Wao.tam L., JR. -sensvsteeseeeee Instructor (English), 1969 
B.A., Berry College: M.A., Auburn “University. 

Demos, STANLEY G, A sistant Professor (Architecture), 1972 
D.A., M.A., University of Illinois. 

Denpy, Emma S$, — Instructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1960 
A.B,, Flora MacDonald “College; B.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 

Denny, Joun Srices__.___ Professor (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 


& Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1970 
ink Presbyterian Gollege; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of 
Michigan. 

Dennotm, Donat H. Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Washington University. 

DEVAL, WiLsuR B... — Professor and Head (Forestry) 1946, 1951 
BS., New York State ‘College of “Forestry: MS. University of Florida. 

DeVine, Atice Betu C...______ Librarian (Alabama Rehabilitation Media), 1971 
B.S., Women's College of Georgia. 

Dewey, ALAN S._______ Adjunct Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1972 
B.A., Hastings College; Ph.D., Washington State University. 

DiaMonp, Dovetas LL. __ Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 1961 
D.V.M,, Ontario Veterinary College. 

Dickens, Ray Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965 
B.S,, University of “Arkansas; MS., PhD. Auburn University. 

Dickson, LyNpa FW a enitructor’ (Sociology), | 1972 
B.A,, M.S,, Western Kentucky University. 

Dickson, Tuomas L., Jn... —________Asssociate Professor (Political Science), 1968 
B.A., M.A,, Ph.D. University of Texas. 

Diener, Urban L._ ___ Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1952, 1963 
BA, Miami University, (Ohio): M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., North Carolina State 











University. 

Dinius, Rozest H..————— Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1961, 1965 
Bs. Illinois Wesleyan University: M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Florida State 

niversity. 

Dinius, Sara H,— _ Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
BS., Northwestern University; M.S,, Auburn University. 

DiOrio, Dororny M. —_ Associate Professor and Head (Foreign Language), 1972 
BS., Bucknell University; MAL Middlebury College; Pb.D., University of North Carolina 

Dison, DALE W.........- Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
‘BS. Jacksonville State te University; M.S., University of Tennessee, 

Dixon, Can, F.C Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1964, 1970 


B.A, University of Colorado; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 
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Dosie, James L...... ____.... Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1972 
B.S., Centenary College: MS., Ph.D., Tulane University. 
each ya. Sverren R, — __ Professor (Architecture), 1966, 1973 


Institute of Tech., Munich, “Germany; M.A., Dr. of Engineering, Institute of Tech., 
Pimkaaes Germany. 


Donnan, Hucn H.W Assistant Dean, Graduate School and Assoctate 
Professor (Counselor Education), 1965, 1972 
B.A., M.Ed., Furman University; Ph.D., University of North saracex 
Donnecty, Eowarp DANIEL Sa Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Corelli University. 








Dorman, Coy ______ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1959, 1963 
A.B., East Carolina College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Dorsey, Joun J., Jr..________.___ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
B.S., Auburn University; Captain, U.S. Army. 

Doury, Heien an _. Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1962 


B.S., M.S., Cornell University; | Ph. D., Florida State University, 
Dozier, WiLtiaM A., JR. _____. Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1971 
B.S., M.S., Aubura University: Ph.D., ; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Dracoin, ANTHONY _____ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1951, 1965 





B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Dracoin, Wittiam B. - Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1970 
B.S., Troy State University; MS., Auburn University; Ph.D,, George Peabody College. 
Drake, James Bos___ Research Associate (Vocational & Adult 
Education), 1969 











B.S.. M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Driscout, Len.anp S.___ Instructor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

Ducas, Ray B., JR. == __ Instructor (Alabama Rehabilitation Média), 1971 
B.F.A., Louisiana State University, 

DuNKELBERGER, JOHN E..._____ Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1962, 1967 
A.B., Franklin & Marshall College; M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Pib.. Mississippi 
Stave University. 





Dunn, ares R. = __.. Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966 
$.M.E., Lamar ‘State ‘College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of 
Pasay 
Dust, rah L, = _ Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1949, 1963 
Sy , Ph.D, Ohio State University. 
Dyer, eis r _ Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965, 1969 
B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
EAppy, VANIK Sitas _ — Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1973 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. 

Eastey, Gites M. — . Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1966 
B.A., George Washington. University. 

EASON, LEONARD A. ____ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
B.G.S., University of Nebraska; M.A., Auburn University. 

EASTERDAY, Kennetu E, — __ Professor (Secondary Education), 1964, 1972 
B.S., M.A.T., Indiana University; Fd.D., Western Reserve University, 

Eaves, RicHarp G, : _ Assistant Professor (History), 1966 
B.S., M.A., Mississippi ‘State Univesity; M. rn “Peabody College; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Epcar, S. A... Professor (Poultry Science), 1947, 1950 
A.B,, Sterling “College: M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin; ScD., 
Sterling College. 

ELLINGTON, Lester H., Je._._______Assistant Professor (Small Animal surety 

edicine), 1971 


B.S., Old Dominion College: D.V.M., M.S., University of Georgia. 

pe SR ee Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
A.B., Huntington College: MA. Ed.D., Columbia University. 

ENGEL, HAROLD N,, JR. ——_____........._ Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969 
B.S., D.V.M., Dniversity ‘of Missouri. 

ENGEL, JOANNE B. ___._. Teacher, Infant Lab (Family & Child 

Development), 1972 

B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Sydney, Australia. 
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Encust, Dewey W....________ Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 
A.B., M.Ed, Mercer University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
ENSMINGER, ISABEL S..... Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult 
Education), 1945, 1961 
BS.HLE., West Virginia University; M.S., University of Minnmiota, 





Ensmincer, Leonarp E,.__. __ Professor and Head pagronreny & Soils), 1944, 1966 
A.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Ernst, Joun V. —________.____. Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology), 1968 
B.S.. Portland State College; M.S., Ph.D., Utah State University. 

Estes, Paut. Micnatt __.._.___._______ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966 
B.S. Purdue University; Ph.D,, University of California. 

Evans, Ciypr E.________________ Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1957, 1970 


aes aan Christian College; M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State 

niversity. 

Evans, EMERSON M.. Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1953 
B.S., Auburn University; M.5., Cornell University. 

Evans, Patricia ],.—__________ Adjunct Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1972 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

Fist). tain Se. A eee 
B.A., M.A., Oxford University. 








Instructor (History), 1969 





Famctotu, Berry Y.—— = pa ____ Instructor (Speech), 1970 
B.A., M.A.. University of Alabama. 

Fartey, W. Scorr Director, University Placement Service, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Farrow, JAMes C.._— Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1949, 1965 
B.S.T.£,, Auburn University. 

Faust, Rosert L.A sistant Professor (Architecture), 1968 
B.A. Arch., University of Oklahoma. 

Feasrer, WiiurAM M. ._____. Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1956, 1965 
B.S.E.E., M.S.£.E., Auburn University. 

Fick, Bessie Ds éProfessor (Nutrition and Foods), 1970 
B.S., Wayne State University: M.S., Ph.D., Oregon State University. 

Fick, Revert L, SS Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1970 


A.B., Humboldt State College; M.S., University Southern California; M.A., University of 
the Pacific; Ed.D., Stanford University. 


Fisu, Fartey G....._..._.__ Instructor, Gift and Exchange Librarian (Library), 1971 

AX. Birmingham-Southern College; M.Ed., Auburn University; M. Librarianship, Emory 
niversity. 

Frrzpatrick, Ben, JR.— ____________ Professor (Mathematics), 1959, 1966 


B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
FirzpAtrick, MAry PREstoN.___ Associate Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1962 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Ed.D., Peabody College. 
Firzpatrick, Puitip M. — _____ Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Oklahoma. 
Firzpatrick, Pur M., JR, 


B.F.A., Auburn University. : ¢ 
Fioop, Currrorp A,, JR.—__........... Assistant Professor (Agriculture Engineering), 1971 
B.A.E., University of Florida; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue Uni : ity. 
Fruxer, Biwure J. __.. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960 


B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas AKM University; Ph.D., Tulane University, 








___Instructor (Art), 1968 




















Foukerts, Grorce W._______ Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966, 1973 
B.A., M.A., Southern Mlinois University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Forp, Jo L.A ssocinte Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1969 
B.S., University of Southwest Louisiana; M.S., Ph.D, Auburn University. 

Forp, RALPH M. Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1967 
B.E.P., M.S., Ph.D,, Auburn University- 

Forster, James W.....-______..._ Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1972 


B.F-A., M.F.A., Drake University. 
Yousyrixe,, BEN (AMIN fo 
B.A,, Toronto University; M.Ed., Auburn University. a f 
FORTENBERRY, CHARLES N._____.__ __ ——- Professor and Head (Political Science), 1968 
B.A., M.A., University of Mississippi; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


___ Instructor (Physics), 1966 
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FosHEE, DONALD P._______. ____.__ Professor (Psychology), 1965, 
B.A., Birmingham. “Southern ‘College; M.A. Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


Professor and Head (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 





Fourrer, Arruur E.. 


B.S., University of Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. 
Fourrer, Rutn G.._._Assistant Professor and Head, Humanities 
Division (Library), 1962, 














AD. Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of South Carolina; Pb.D., Vanderbilt 

versity. 

FRApENBERG, Leo G,.__________ _ Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 
B.S., Indiana University; M.S,, Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Francis, Rosert J.———_...._.... Professor (Health, Physical Education 

& Recreation), 1963, 
A.B., Ohio Northern University; M.A,, Western Kentucky State University; Ph.D,, 
State University. 
FRANDSEN, Joun C.....__ Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology 
Zoology-Entomology), 
B,S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Utah. 

FRANK, Harry E., JR. — Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ed.D., Florida Sate University, 

FREEMAN, Joun D.... _._ Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1968, 
B.A., Austin Peay “State College; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 

Freeman, Rosert C,____ a». Assistant Football Coach, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Frencu, Frances C....._. Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1960, 
B.A., M.S,, Louisiana State | University. 

FRENCH, JOHN D, eer Associate Professor (Physics), 1958, 
B.S., M.S,, Ph.D, Louisiana State University, 

Fretwett, Pamir L.___ Assistant Professor (Building Technology), 1967, 
B. Arch., M.S,, Auburn University. 

FRIEDMAN, MicHAen. EE... es Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 
B.S., University of Pennaylvania; MS. ~ Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., 
University. 

Fromuoip, A. T., JR..—.-... .... Alumni Professor (Physics), 1965, 
B.S., M.S., Au urn University: i, PhD., , Corel University. 

Gaar, Atice C —— Instructor (Foreign Languages), 


B.A., Louisiana State University: MA. Columbia University. 


Gaines, Joun L., Jr..—____...... __ Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied 
Acquacultures), 
A.B., LaFayette College; M.S., University of Rhode Island; Ph.D., Auburn University, 
GAMBLE, JAMES F.. i Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 
BS., Ed.D., University of Tennessee, 
Gant, Ceciu M,, Jr... —. Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 
SAS OS lS ____—. Instructor (Speech), 
Oklahoma State University; M.A. “University of Kansas. 
ae "Enmanetn S * Instructor (Political Science), 
B.A., Auburn University; MA. “Georgetown " University. 
Geicer, Grapy Evcene._____ Assistant Professor and Head of Circulation 
Division (Library), 1960, 
B.S., Auburn University; A.M.L.S., University of Michigna. 
Ginss, Rosert C._.___- Associate Professor and Assistarit to the Director 
of Libraries (Library), 
A.B., Duke University; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. 
Gisson, J. TYRONE — ~~~. _ Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia: PhD., University of Mississippi. 
GIBSON, Rosert PA, waco _.. Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 
A.B,, Fort Hays Kansas State College; A.M,, Pb.D., University of Lllinois, 
Gucneist, Ronato D. ____ Nuclear Engineer (Nuclear Science Center), 1969, 
B.S., Northwestern State College. 
Gites, Herscnett, D.__....___. Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 
B.S,, D.V.M., Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
GILLiLaAnp, FLoyp R., Jr. Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Mississippi 
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GtypE, Epcar C.___ Professor (Music), 1946, 
F.T.C.L., L.Mus.T.C.L., LR.A.M., L.T.C.L., (London, England). 

Gosex, Rosert D. —__ Associate Professor (Naval Science), 
B.S., University of Illinois; Comman Commander, U. §, Navy. 

Gorr, Haroun F....WW. Teaching Associate (Aerospace Engineerin 
B.S., Ohio State University. sei asad he 

Gooptinc, Joun S..____.__ Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1968, 
B.S.M.E., M.S,M.E., Ph.D., University of Florida. 

GoonmAN, JoHN G. Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1939, 
BS., M.S,, Auburn University. 

Gooowin, Grorce RW Associate Professor (Management), 1967, 
B.S,, University of Florida; M.S., George Washington University. 

Gootssy, Hykon C.... _ Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1953, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

COLIN: WITT ANS. Fy a Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 
B.8., M.S,, Ph.D,, Ohio State University. 

Guy, Raweer Bos ee ee Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Stuttgart, Germany 

GRANT, WILLIAM H.. Director (Student Development Services) and 

Professor (Counselor Education), 1957, 
B.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University; Hum.D.,(Hon.), Mt Angel 

Graves, RicnArp L, _________ Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 
B.A., Baylor University; M.Ed., University of Florida; Ph.D,, Florida State University. 

Gray, Bruce W. _________Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 
D.V.M., Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Green, Dorotuy Q.. Instructor (Mathematics), 
B. S., Troy State University; sity; M. M.Ed., Auburn University. 

GREENE, Josep Lee __ _.. Associate Professor (Chemistry), 
BS, M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., .. Emory University. ; 

Greene, RowerT L omeis & Geography), 
BA., Allegheny College; M.A., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D,, University of 

GREENSHIELDS, CHARLES M..__ Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

GREER, STEPHEN A. ______Assistant Football Coach, 
B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia. 

GrtessMAN, B, EUGENE _....________ Alumni Professor and Head (Sociology), 
B.A., Tennessee Temple; M.A., Baylor University; B.D., New Orleans Theological 
nary; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Grirrin, CHAMLES M..__-__ Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineerin, 

(School of Engineering), 1970, 


























B.S., Auburn University. +. 

Grisham, Wiiniam K,, JR... Intern (Large Animal Surgery and Medicine), 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Gross, CHARLES A, — _____. Associate Professor (Electrical En ngineering), 
B.S., B.S.E.E., University “of 1 Alabama; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Missou: 

Grorn, AAKon H., JR. _ Professor and Head (Pathology & Parasitology), 1957, 
B.S., D.V.M., ‘Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University. 

Gupausxas, Rosert T.________..._. Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1960, 
B.S., Eastern Hlinois University; M.S., PhD., University of Hlinols. 

Guextuer, Ravmonp R... ____ Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 
B.S., M.S., Pb.D., Lowa State University. 

Guix, James A. _ Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 
83 MS., University of Alabama: Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Gutuery, Lorene P..... Teaching Associate (Education Administration), 1969, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Guy, CHartes E, ———- ert of Atanas (Economics & Geography), 

M.S.C., University ma, 

A.B., Wofford College; ss Protenag (English, 1947, 


Haines, Paut.. 
BS., Lafayette College; M/ Avs , Ohio Wesleyan University; Pb.D., New York University. 


Hajek, BenyJamin F.. _____ Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968, 
BS., Texas ARM University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
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HALcoms, ALVIN H,, JR..——___....____Specialist (Vocational Agriculture), 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Hate, Carn W.—_______..__ Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 


B.A., M.S., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Hate, Dennis P. _....... Associate Professo mr {decouating & Finance), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

HALE, FRANCES... . Assistant Professor (Management), 1956, 1959 
B.S., Troy State University; } M. Ay Peabody College. 

HALL, Davw M.S «Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1965 
B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S.T.C., Clemson University; Ph.D,, Victoria University of 
Manchester, England. 

HALL, Hines H., UL. es Assistant Professor (History), 1967, 1971 

B.A. Duke University: M.A., Auburn University: Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 











HALLE, Roserr L.. Instructor (Speech Communication), 1971 
B. S., Wisconsin State University; ™M. S.,. University of Oregon. 
Hamrick, MAYNARD FE. A Ssociate Professor (Pharmacy), 1971, 1973 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
HANKEs, GERALD H —__—...Associate Professor (Small Animal Surgery 


& Medicine), 1969, 1978 
B.S., D.V.M., University of [ilinois; M.S., Ph.D,, Colorado State University. 





Harpin, IAN RB. —____..... Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1971 
BS., Auburn University; MS. Institute of Textile Technology; Ph.D., Clemson University. 
Harpy, WiLtiAM E., JR.__.___ Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economies 


and Rural Sociology), 1972 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 





Harcis, James H._—. pee 2 Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
B. , Eastern New Mexico U University; Ph. D., University of Utah. 

HAScREvES, Georce W. 2 Professor (Pharmacy), 1926, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Ph.C., University of Nebraska. 

Hartan, Rictarn §,,. A Sistant Professor (Physics), 1959 
BS., U.S. Naval Academy. 

Harney, MARTHA ELLEN —_......Instructor (Nutrition and Foods), 1972 
B.S., University of Kentucky; MS., , Cornell University, 

Harper, James D, — __. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 
RS., M.S., University ity of Tiinois; Ph.D., Oregon State University, 

Harris, Husertooo Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1986, 1963 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University, 

S| James K. _.... Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 

, M.Ed, University. of Mississippi; Major, U.S, Air Force. 
vee, AMES Rowerr _..... Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1968 
-$., Emory University: M. B. A., University of Florida. 

saams, RALen R, Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas ARM University. 

Harrison, A. CLEVELAND —__ Professor and Head of Department (Theatre), 1979 
B.S., M.A., The Ohio State University; M.A. University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University 
of Kansas. 

Harrison, Joseru H., JR... meer _Professor (History), 1950, 1968 
B.A., M.A,, Ph.D., University of Virginia, 

Hartrorp, DONALD Leroy Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), and 


Manager of Consulting and Programming Services (Computer Center), 1966, 1972 
B.A., M.A., Ed.D., University of Kentucky. 


HARTMAN, MAURICE A. _ Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1956, 1963 
B.S., High Point College; MS. University of North Carolina; M.B.A., University of Texas. 

Harrwic, Cuesrer W, —_ Professor (Sociology), 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Hartwic, Marcarer P,._..___.,.... __. nstructor (Mathematics), 1960, 1963 
B.A., University of Wisconsin: | M,.S,, Auburn University. 

Hartzoc, Winey G., Ja Instructor (Vocational and Adult Education), 1971 
B.S., North Carolina State University; M.A., Appalachian State University; Ed.D., Auburn 
University. 

HARWELL, KeNNETH Epwin...._______ Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1963, 1971 
B,S., University of Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 

Harcuer, Notan C, Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1969 


B.A., Abilene Christian College; M.fd., University of Oklahoma; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
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Harcuer, Otrre E., WY ________mw#m#.. sd Instructor (Architecture), 1970 
K. Arch., aaa University. 





HATFIELD, haeipeenemnt “ Art), 1964, 1971 
A.A. Sectthieawen Michigan College; B.A,, M.A., Michigan State University; M.F.A., 
University of Wisconsi 

HAWKINS, Frep C. nstermetor (Civil Engineering), 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Hawkins, Georce E, Professor (Animal & airy Sciences), 1952, 1959 
B.S,, Western Kentucky State University; M.S.A., University Georgia; Ph.D., North 


Carolina State University. 


Hawkins, Hersert N. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





tte Director, Admissions, 1966 





Haynursr, Donato E, __Professor (Political Science), 1968 
A.B., M.Litt., PhD., University of Pittsburgh. 

FIAYLEY, Dee! Ri ee erin of Aihietin, 1072 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

Hayes, Vircin1a____ Assistant Professor (Vocational and Adult Education), 1971, 1972 


A.B., Samford University; M.A., Ed.D., University of Alabama, 

Hays, Kirsy L. _. Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1957, 1964 
B.S., M,.S., Auburn: University; Ph.D., University of Michigan, 

Haynes, Lurner J..________ Professor and Head (Technical Services), 1945, 1962 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Bradley University. 

Haynswortn, Emig Vi. eee Professor (Mathematics), 1960, 1965 
A.B., Coker College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D,, University of North Carolina. 








Hetmke, Henry C.________ Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1959, 1972 
B.A., M.A., Duke University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

HENpERSON, Ratew A,, JR. ,.._._Intern (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
D.V.M., University of Missouri. 

Hentey, ATHA L..________ Assistant Professor and Veterinary Medicine 

Librarian (Library), 1970 

A.B., Missouri Valley College; M.L.S,, University of California. 

HENLey, W. D._ __ Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1967 
B.S., Auburn ‘University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Henry, Jean B.S Instructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1971 
B. » M_LS., University of Texas at Austin. 

HEnry, Joun FREDERICK SS Professor and Head oben gage 1957, 1969 
RIM. Auburn University; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institote of Technology; P . University of 

abama. 

Henson, Curtis T,, Jr.—— ———— ___ Assistant Professor (History), 1966 
BS., M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., , Tulane t University. 

Herrinc Bruce E, Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965, 1973 


B.LE., Ohio State University; M.S.M.E,, New Mexico Stare University; Ph.D,, Oklahoma 
State University. 





Herrman, CHarwes C., Jr... ~~ —__-_.. Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1971 
a z., Georgia Institute of Technology: B.D., Emory University; M.A,, Ph.D., Baiversity 
o Virginia. 


___Professor and Head (Art), 1965, 1973 





Hiers, Cuarces J. _—___—__—_—_— 
B.A.A., M.A.A,, _ Auburn University. 





Hicctnsoruam, THOMAS F. — Instructor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S., University of Georgia; M. Ed., Auburn University, 

Hit, Aj Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1948, 1969 
BS., Auburn University; M.B.A., Northwestern University. : 

Hit, Lesrer, Jr. _ _Anstructor (Sociology), 1971 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., L University versity of Alabama, 

Hit, Wittiam Evens — Instructor (Chemistry), 1970 
B.S., M.S., Florida State University; Ph.D., eee a a esr es ie 

Hivrsow ARD ____ Professor (Agronomy , 3 
as. eS eae M.S., lowa State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Hiryer, James C. _...-» Assistant Football Coach, 1968 
B.S., Stetson University: MS. Ed.D., ., Mississippi State University, 

HeNRICHSEN, Joun W..____._ ______Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1973 
B.A., M.A,, Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Hinton, Marjorie J. Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1963 


BS, University of Alabama; M.S,, Auburn University. 
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Hinton, Wresur Professor and Head (Music), 1956, 1969 
B.M., M.A., Ed.D., University of Alabama. 
Hiatn, Leo J... ______. Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1962 


B.S., College of City of New York; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


Hosart, THomas F.____.._.. seve Lecturer (Civil Engineering), 1971 
B.S., C.E., Auburn University. 





Hoses, MARLEAH KAUFMAN __. ___ Assistant Professor (Art), 1967 
B.F.A., University of Colorado; M.F.A., University of Mississippi. 
Hocker, Emity B, — .__. Adjunct Assistant Professor (Art), 1972 


B.A, North ‘Texas State University; M.F.A., Univesity of Doh. 


Hocker, WitttAM B.. ___.. Assistant Professor (Art), 1972 
B.S., M.Ed., North Texas State University; M.F. A., University of Utah. 





Hockinc, Grorce M.. —_— —____...... Professor (Pharmacy), 1951 
B.S.P., University of Washington; MS. P., | Ph. .D., University "ot Florida. 
Hopcxins, Ear J..— ; ____. Professor (Forestry), 1952, 1957 
a ee State University; M.S., University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State 
versity, 


Hopson, Norma S$, Gauxer —. Research Professor (Family & Child Development), 1964 
B.S., Butler University; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 
Hoertein, BeNJAMIN F.....__ Alumni Professor and Head (Small Animal 


Surgery & Medicine), 1947, 1958 
D.V.M., Colorado State University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 


Horr, Evwin J... _... Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1962 
D.V.M., Cornell University; M.S,, University of Pennsylvania. 
HoLey, PAut B,._____. Vocational Education Supervisor (Vocational 


Agriculture), 1966, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Hotiey, Wittsam Henry, Jr... ___ Assistant Professor (Management), 1969, 1970 
B.S., M.B.A., Mississippi State University; Pb.D,, University of Alabama. 
Hotioway, Crarke L, —_. Professor and Head (Anatomy & Histology), 1968 


D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Towa State University. 
Hotmes, foun P., I] —— Instructor (Mathematics), 1972 
B.S., M.A., Georgia Institute of Technology; ‘Ph. D., Emory University. 


Houset, Davin E. — — . Instructor (English), 1972 
B.A., Auburn University. 





HONNELL, MARTIAL ALFRED. -___ Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1972 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Honour, Frances M...._-____Assistant Professor and Readers’ Adviser 


(Library), 1955, 1969, 1970 
B.A., Tennessee Technological University; M.A., Auburn University; M.S., University of 
Southern California. 


Hoop, Josern T. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1959 
B.S., University of Georgia: MS., , Purdue University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 

Hoot, JAMes N. Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Pb.D., Purdue University. 

Horn, Grorce M. Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 
B.B.A., University of Georgia: M. B.A., Rollins Gollege, 

Horne, Rosert DO... Alumni Professor (Small Animal Surgery 


& Medicine), 1959, 1970 
D.V.M,, M.S,, Auburn University. 


Horton, Grorce R., Jk...________Professor and Head (Marketing & 


Transportation), 1968, 1970 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 


Hoskins, Donato L. __ Extension Engineer (Engineering Extension Service), 1971 
B.S., Fort Hays Kansas State College. 

Hovsenovpek, Jerry Li Assistant Professor (Building Technology), 1969 
B.S.C.E., University of Tennessee: M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Hoverano, Carc S. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1959, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Howarp, JoHN W., II _. Instructor (Foreign Language), 1970 
B.S., Auburn University: M.A., University of ‘Tennessee. 

Howarp, Mary Jor ___.._... Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 


A.A., Campbell College; B.M., Westminster Choir College; M.M., Florida State University. 
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Hsu, Anprew C..____.______.__.__ Professor (Chemical En ineering), 1958, 1962 
BSG, Vainaty of Nanking; MS., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Penn- 
y 
Hupson, Frep M,...__________________ Professor (Civil Engineering), 1947, 1961 
B.S.C.E., Purdue I University; M.S., Princeton University. 
Hupson, Ronerr S...______. Associate Professor (Large Animal Sur, 
Medicine) 1967, 1972 


D.V.M., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

Hupson, SARA CARRUTH,—____ Associate Professor (English), 1952, 1968 
AB. University of North Carolina; M.A., Pb.D., University of Chicago. 

HlurrMAN, DALE Lu —_..... Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1963, 1973 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 











Hurrsturtes, Ricxy A,——_____ Media Specialist (Pharmacy), 1972 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University, 
Huc, WILLIAM Eu. Associate Professor and Head (Educational Media), 1968, 1973 


Ba. Uaiverslty of Oregon; M.A,., Colorado State College; Ed.D,, University of Southern 

a. 

Hucues, Gtexn Hoop —____ Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1968 
B,S., Randolph-Macon College; Ph.D., , Tulane University, 

Humrureys, Joe Kennetu.. ssp twwesenvednstructor (Mathematics), 1970 
B.S., M.S., University of Texas. 

Hunex, Hersert EF. = 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 





Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1971 





Hycne, Lacy LEonArp Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Icenotie, Davin W,.______.__ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B.S., Western Illinois University; M.A., University of Ulinois; Ph.D., jsiana State 
University. 

Ikenserry, ERNEST Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 1956 
B.A., Ottawa University; MS., University of Kansas; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Ikvine, LAVEeRNE F, ___ Associate Professor (Psychology), 1965 

B.M., B.A,, Louisiana P Polytechnic Institute; M. A., Ph.D., Stanford University 
IRVING, THURMAN A,, JR. __... Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1971 


B.S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
Irwin, J. Davm._____.__Assoctate Professor and Head (Electrical 
Engineering), 1969, 1972 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 


Ivey, WittiAM D,.________ Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 
Jackson, Jesse MARK, JR... Assistant Professor sage eo + 
graphy), 19 1968 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D,, Shear o 
Jacos, Auice Ko Instructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1968 
B.A,, Auburn University; M.S.L.S., Columbia University. 
JAmeEs, CHARLEs DoucLAs —_ _..... Instructor yd Communication), 1969 
tate University; M.A., Auburn 


A.A., Freed—Hardeman College: 'BS., M.A., Florence 
University. 
JAmEs, Sipney N.— ___.____Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1966 

B.S.E.£., M.S.E.E,, Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

JAkEcKe, WALTER H._ Profesor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
B.S., Bloomsburg State e College: M. ‘AS Duke University; Ed.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

Jerrrey, Davi K.__ sn ---—_Instructor (English), 1970 
B.A., Hobart College; M. Ris University ¢ of Virginia. — 

Jestian, WarTAN A. Ss~ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1962, 1965 
B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S.. Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Renssalaer Poly- 
technic Institute, 

Jenkins, E, Garra__________ Assistant Dean of Student Affairs for 

Fraternities, 1964, 1969 








B.A., Wake Forest University; M.Ed., Auburn University, 

Jexxins, WituiAM Otiver Ss ~iPro fessor (Psychology), 1968 
B.A., Colgate University; Sc.M., Brown University; Ph.D,, Yale University. 

Jexnines, Wititam: E,W Professor (Microbiology), 1967 
D.V.M,, Cornell University; DV. M. (Hon.), Berlin, Germany. 

JENSon, Ove WittiaAM__.__._____ Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1966 
B.M., M.M., Ed.D., University of Miami. 
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FORNION, Dike = __ Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1967 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University. 

Jounson, Freperic ALLAN. Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
B.S., M.S., University of New Hampshire; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

JouNsoN, GeracD W__________.. _Assistant Profesosy (Political Science), 1970 
A.B., Marshall University; M.A., Pb.D., University of Tennessee. 

Jounson, Jerry H.._............_ Associate Professor (Large Animal Sod e 

edicine), 1970 

D.V.M., University of Georgia; M.S., lowa State University. 

Jounson, Witey C., Ju._______________ Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1957, 1969 
ie ies og Forest University; B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Cornell 

n ty. 


Jones, Aten Woonrow____Archivist and Associate Professor (History & 
Archives), 1966, 1969 
B,S., M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 





Jones, Epwaxp ©., Jr..___.-______ ___ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1965 
B.M.£., B.E.E., Auburn University; M-S., University of Ilinois. 
Jones, James S.__ ____________ Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1972 
B.A., University of Puget Sound; M.A., University of Washington. 
Jones, MADISON P., JR.......___________Prrofessor er fis ), and Alumni 
riter-in-Residence, 1956, 1968 


A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.A., University of Florida. 
JONSON, Wit.tAM C., JR.____-Assistant Director (Engineering Experiment 
Station), 1956, 1967 


932, 1951 


B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 

JorvAN, J. Raurnu_.Head Football Coach and Assistant Director of Athletics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Juvkins, Josern F., Jr. Gottlieb Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Justice, Exnest—.. __.. Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1960, 1963 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Justice, Mary E... __._ Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1960, 1969 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 








Keitey, Vircinia C._____ Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1969, 1970 
A.B., LaGrange College; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Kenprick, JOHN Po __________._________ Assistant Professor (Music), 1968 


B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 
KENNAMER, JAMES E.___ ___Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State University, 
Kern, Epwarp E., Jr.___ Professor & Director of MBA Program (Economics 
& Geography), 1955, 1966 
B,S., M.S,, Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 
KettuNeN, MARIETTA. Associate Professor (Art), 1954, 1957 


B.A.E., Art Institute of Chicago; Studied New York Art Students League, New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts. 





Keser, Grorce K.____ __ Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1955, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell University. 

Kiuran, Atserr F......_ _____ Associate Director (Cooperative Education), 1964, 1973 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Kincey, Truty_____— iP rofessor (Economics & Geography), 1957, 1965 
A.B., University of Montevallo; M.A., Tulane University; Pb.D., Ohio State University, 

Kine, Cuartes C., JR._______ Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1952, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

Ca ee eS ee ene __ Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1972 


B.A., University of Minnesota; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 
Kinc, NELSON Byron_. __Associate Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
and Coordinator (Animal Health Research), 1968, 1972 


B.Sc.Agr,, D.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 








tmizd: Ease ST.) to Associate Professor (Physics), 1967 
B.E.P., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
Krrery, Gary W..__.___ Associate Director (Auburn School of Aviation), 


Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 1970 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S., Purdue University, 
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Kar, HArotp A.______ Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1968 
D.V.M., Iowa State University. 


Ktontz, Haxotp E._...__...____._Professor (Economics & Geography), 1946, 1950 
AD., Berea College; Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 


Kionrz, Mary P. os Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 1970 
A.B., Columbia College; BS. in L.S., University of North Carolina; M.Ed., Auburn Uni. 
verity; MS., in L.S., University of North Carolina. 

Kntonr, ANNA M...________.___Adjunet Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Kyiony, Metyin E,____Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.5., Troy State University; M.A., University of Alabama; B.Ed,, Auburn University. 


Karcur, W, CHARLEs__._______________ Professor (Textile Engineering), 1946, 1961 
hnology. 











B.T.£., Auburn University; M,S.T.E., Georgia Institute of Tech 

Kocnar, MAN MOHAN _______._____Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1964, 1967 
B.S., Amritsar Medical College; India; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Koon, Joe L._____.__Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1967, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Kosocaporr, GENNADY M.. Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1969 
B.S., Ch.E., Gooper Union; M.S., Sc.D., University of Michigan. 

Kouskorekas, Costas A._______ Associate Professor (Zoology Entomology), 1967, 1973 
B.S,, University of Salonica: M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Llinois. 

Kramer, THeovore T..___ Professor and Head of Department (Microbiology), 1971 
D.V.M., Alfort, France; M.S., Ph.D, Colorado State University. 

Krins, ANNA E.._Assistant Professor and Social Science Bibliographer 

(Library), 1961, 1968 

A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S,.L.S., Louisiana State University. 


KRIsHNAMURTHY, N, Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967, 1973 
B.Sc., B.E., University of Mysore, India; M.S,. Ph.D,, University of Colorado. 

Krista, Laverne M,....___ ___ Associate Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969, 1973 
B.S., M.S., South Dakota State College: D.V.M,, Ph.D,, University of Minnesota, 
Kummer, Fren A...___ Professor and Head (Agricultural Engineering), 1985, 1969 

B.S.M.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Kurrn, Eowin LW —__ _. Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 


B.S,, North Dakota State Teachers College: M.Ed., Colorado State University; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Lacy, ALLEN WAYNE. Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), \97\ 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, lowa State University. 

Lacy, James F. _ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1971 

S., Auburn University; M S., Tulane University; Lt. Col,, U.S. Army. 

LaFaver, Jack... Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1971, 1972 

D.V.M., M.S,, Texas ARM University, 











LAFOUNTAIN, Mark ——_._—... Instructor (Sociology), 1972 
A.B., College of ¢ Holy Cross; ly Gross; M. A. A., University of Tennessee. 

Lam, CHARLES V._.W........— __Professor (Psychology), 1966, 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 

Lamar, Mary Greorce _____ Associate Professor (Management), 1933, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., New York University. 

LaAnp, F —— Professor (Chemistry), 1938, 1955 

S., Clemson University; | M. S, “Tulane University; Pb.D., University of North Carolina. 


_____Professor (Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation), 1941, 1943 


LAND, JEANNETTA T. 





B,S., University of Alabama; M,A., Columbia University, ; 
Lane, NANELLEN Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. 








LANGE, Geraup J. ___ Assistant Professor Saernipacs Studies), 1972 
B.S., Kent State University; B.S., University of Colorado; M.S., Troy State University; 
Major, U.S. Air Force. 

Lanter, Lewis F,.._.- _ Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1972 
Se a of Mississippi; pi; B.A., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia 

nive 

LARSEN, stance —— Associate Professor (Forestry), 1959, 1970 
B.S., Rutgers University: MS. Michigan State University; PAD., Duke University. 

LatHAM, Arcuie J.._______.___ Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1967 


B.S., Idaho State College; M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D,, University of Elinois, 
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LATIMER, MARGARET K.-S sInstructor (Political Science), 1966, 1968 
B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.S., Vanderbilt University. 
LATIMER, Seniesa E TOPOL (PRYSICH Bite OTE 


B.., Northwestern University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Mlinois, 


Latra, Hucn L,___. Associate evefensr (Architecture), 1967 
B. D., University of Florida; M.-F. ie _ Cranbrook Academy of Art. 


LAUDERDALE, WILLIAM B._ Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1964, 1970 
B.S., Ed.M., University of Mlinois; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 


LAvorE, ROMAN - _..___Associate Professor (Music), 1966, 1973 
B.M., M.S., Julliard School of “Music. 


LAWLESS, DONALD S,___ 











Assistant Professor and Humanities 
Librarian (Library), 1972 


B.S., State University College at Buffalo; M.A., Nisgars University; M.L.S., University of 
Oklahoma; Ph.D,, University of Birmingham, England 


Lawrence, FAve BUTTRAM Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1946, 1959 
B.A,, Huntington College; M.S., Auburn University. 
Lawrence, JOHN M...._.____ Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1941, 1963 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., lowa State University. 

Layrreo, CLaupe B. .—. Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1947, 1958 
B.A.A., B.1.M., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Tech: i 

Layrietp, Mary A. ___ Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1953, 1963 
B.S., M.S., M.S.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 

LepertTer, WILLIAM N... —_____... Associate Professor (Management), 1972 
Lea nt of Alabama; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 

niversi 

LEONARD, Seer Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1972 
B.S., Appalac jan | State University; M,S., Auburn University, 

Leppert, ALFRED Mw .... Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965 
B,M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Engineer, Stanford University. 























zie: Ws Dayna : —Hudson Professor (History), 1971 
B.A., M.A., Pennsylvania State University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 

LinpHOLM, Byron W,_.. Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1972 
A.B., Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 

Linpner, Cuartes C.. Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1968, 1973 
B.S,, Presbyterian College; M.S., Ph.D., Emory University. 

Lisano, Micnart E, Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
B.S., M.S,, Sam Houston State College; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 

Linz, AcronS. —___—_ — Associate Professor (Technical Services,) 1947, 1955 
B.C.E., Auburn University; M S.C. E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Lirtte, Jor A. . ssn ioe nstructor (Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1959, 1962 
BS., Western Kentucky State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

Lire, Terker D._________Student Development Specialist and Assistant 


Professor (Management), 1968, 1971 
B.S., J.D., University of Alabama. 





Lrrterrorp, MicHAeL S$, — Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1971 
B.A., M.A., Ed.D., University of Florida. 

LiverMAN, JouNn H.~ — Assistant Professor (Music), 1970 
B.S., M.A., Columbia University. 

Locue, HANcHey E., Jr. Assistant Professor (English), 1964, 1968 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 

SPEED ee, Instructor (Speech Communication), 1969 


B.S.S., Loyola University; M .A., Louisiana ‘State University, 
LoreNpo Eucene Li 
B.S., University of Georgia. 
Lorenno, JANE C.._ ___ Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of “Minnesota; MS., Auburn University, 
Lovett, Ricnarp T._.. Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied 


Aquacultures), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 








___._ Assistant Football Coach, 1951 








LOuny, AMEE ER act DOF fBtectviees Engineering), 1955, 1965 
.E., M.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
LYLE, pa A, Professor and Head (Botany & Microbiology), 1947, 1969 


~ University of Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota. 





Faculty 


Lyncn, Kerra DEAN ______t.mc__Research Associate (Forestry), 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University. 

Lyns, WILLIAM J.———___.___ Athletic Consultant, 1951, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

MapricaAn, Jose A, ——____..___________Instructor (Foreign Lan 
B.A., M.A., Michigan State University; A.B.D., University of Kentucky, it guage), 

Magut., WintiAM HArvey wo Ct  ..._.. Professor (History), 
B.Sc., M.A., Northwestern University; Ph,D., University of Chicago. 

MAGHSOODLOO, SAFED ______Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 
R.S,, M.S,, Ph.D,, Auburn University. 

MANsourR, MOHAMED L.. _____ Instructor (Marketing and Transportation), 
B.S,, North Carolina State University; M.B.A., Auburn University. 





Maries, GLENNON Associate (Mechanical Engineering), 1966, 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 

Marcus, KAREN A, Research Associate (Horticulture), 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 

MARSHALL, Norton L,._._________ Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1958, 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 

Magri, Fees Wo Professor (Aesospace Engineering), 
B.S.A.E., MS., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

MARTIN, JOHN S,_________ Associate Professor (Educational Administration), 


Director (Auburn Center on Problems of School Desegregation), 1979, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Marni, Wittis G., JR ——____.__._______Imstructor (Horticulture), 1951, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
Martincic, ALBERT FRANK Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Edtication 
& Recreation), 1948, 
B.S., M.A., University of lowa. 
MAson, WituiAm H....___ Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology 
and Zoology-Entomology), and Coordinator of General Biology, 1966, 
B.S.. Arkansas Polytechnic College M.Ed., Ed.D., University of Georgia, 


MAssgy, JOHN 6 OE EBTERS 7D 
B.F.A., Auburn University. , 
MATTHEWS, JoseTTA B_——_—_____..________Instructor (History), 

B.A., Indiana University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Mayrretp, Lina Li Instructor (Music), 


B.M., Cincinnati College Conservatory of Music, 


Maynor, HAL Warton, JR. _.... Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 
B.S., M.S., D. of Engr., University of Kentucky. 








McCann, Estner, N..._......_—_ Instructor and Reader's Adviser (Library), 1955, 
B.S., Indiana State University; B.S.L.S,, University of Denver. 

McCaskey, THomas A..._____Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 
B.S., Ohio University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

McCune, James D,___._____Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1941, 
B.S., Ed.M., University of Oklahoma. 

McCoy, E. Wayne__________-Asssociate Professor (Agricultural Economics 

& Rural Sociology), 1967, 


B.S., M.S., University of Nevada; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 


McCutters bse Coordinator of Counseling, 
ONS Student Affairs, 1961, 








B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn University. 

McDaniet, Garner R.W Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 

McGowan, Epwarp R.———_--_— Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; Lieutenant, U.S, Navy. 

Meintvas, Suekwa0e) C2 = =___—_—___—_——Professor (Paychiology), 
B.A., B.Se., M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

McKipsen, Joun S..... . ssociate Professor (Anatomy © Histology), 
B.S, D.V.M,, Purdue University; M.S.. Ph.D,, lowa State University, 

McKissen, MartHa M Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S., lowa State University. 
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McKown, Detos BANNING____________Associate Professor and tead 
(Philosopyh), 1962, 1972 
B.S., Alma Co! ; B.D., Co! of the Bible (Kentucky); M.A., University of Kentucky; 
Diploma, Univ ty of Boars (Switzerland); Ph.D., Florida State University. 
McLain, Larry J ___._____ Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1972 
B.S.E.E., University of Idaho; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 








McLeon, Frances Rs Assistant Professor (English), 1945, 1955 
A, B., Huntington College; M.S., Auburn University. 
MCMILLAN, MALCOLM Coox_____Hollifield Professor and Head (History), 1498 1964 


A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

McMurtry, THomas Enwarp.____ Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1959, 1968 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

McNorton, CLAUDE Associate Professor (Political Science), 1946, 1972 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.S., Louisiana State University; M.A,, New York University, 











Meavows, MARK E,.. Professor and Head (Counselor Education}, 1969, 1972 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.A,, Peabody College; Ed.D., University of Georgia, 
Means, Ricnarp K...__ Professor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1964 


B.S., M.A., University of Minnesota; Ed.D., University of California Los Angeles. 

MeiER, RicHARD J. sn a—e~Reseatch Associate (Forestry), 1972 
B.S., Michigan Ti ‘echnological "University; M.S., University of Illinois, 

Marrs, Fa ____Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
B.S,, Bradley University; M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola University of Chicago. 

Meizer Dorotny G.. : _...__— Assistant Professor (English), 1968 
Ph.B., A.M., University of Chicago. 























a loseru G., JR,.....__Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
.V.M., Kansas State University. 

btsseage, " CLEMENTS B.. ____ Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1971 

SORE: University ot Florida; MS., “Air Force Institute of Technology; Colonel, U.S, Air 

Merritr, WALTER E., Jr... __.___.###§=+__§___ Instructor (Microbiology), 1971 
B.S., D.V.M., Texas AkM University. 

Metzcer, ABRAM Bo _. Associate Professor (Political Science), 1937, 1971 


B.B.A., University of Chattanooga; M.A., Auburn University. 

Micey, CLARENCE C.. Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
B.S.1.M., M.S.LM., Georgia Tech; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Mitter, Entra A... Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1972 
B.S., M.S., University of Southern Mississippi; Ed,D., University of Georgia, 

Miter, Henry S.——____.__ : Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1969 
BS., Purdue University; “Major, U U.S. Air Force, 

Mier, THOMAS E,W. Associate Professor (Educational Media), 1967 

B.S., Berry University; M.S., Stout Institute; Ed.D., Indiana University. 

Mitter, W. R. __Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1960, 1968 
D.V.M., M.S.V., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

MILLMAN, MAry’ Mo Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1968 
A.B,, University of Michigan; M,A., Eastern Michigan University, 

MILLMAN, RicHARD, G.__ _.Professor and Head (Architecture), 1968 
B.Arch., M.Arch., University of Michigan. 

MILTON, JAMes L._..._.._ Assistant Professor (Small 

Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967, 1972 


—_Intructor (Art), 1960, 1965 




















D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
Mrrcnet., Dorotuy NN... 
B.A., Auburn University. 





Misxowtec, JOHN F.....-_.. Intern (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
B.S., D.V.M,, University of Minnesota, 

MitcHeLt, JouN §.. Intern (Large Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
D.¥.M., Ohio State University, 

MITCHELL, SAMo-- A Sista Football Coach, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Motz, Frep J... __.______. Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1970 


B.S., MS.CE., E., Drexel University; Ph. D., Stanford University. 


MontTcomery, Gary T,Asststant Professor (Family and Child Development), 1972 
B.A., University of Texas; M.A., University of lowa; Ph.D., Texas Technological University. 








Staff 


Montcomery, R. W._________ Professor and Head (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1940, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 


Mocks. Cuavon: Feces ___.Professor and Head (Poultry Science), 1956, 
B.5., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D,, Purdue University. 
Moore, E. B,, JR..______ Associate Professor and Coordinator of Graduate 


Programs for Junior College Faculty (Educational Administration), 1967, 
A.B., M.B.A., Syracuse University; Ed.D., University of Florida. 
Moors, JANE B.___Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education & 


Recreation), 
B.A., Judson College; M.S,, University of Tennessee; Ed.D,, University of Alabama, 
Moore, Joan S$... _........ Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 


B.S., West Chester State College. 


Moors, RAymonp K....... _.____Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 
B.S.C.E., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Texas at Austin. 





Moore, Warxe T..._—_—_...-—_—_ Professor, (Music), 1964, 
AB,, Elon College; A.M., Ed.D., Columbia University. 

Mora, E. C. Professor (Poultry Science), 1958, 
B.S.. University of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Ph.D,, Kansas 
University. 

Morcan, Avice S..___._. Research Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 


B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; M.A., University of Alabama. 
Morcan, Horace. C,, Je. Professor and Director of Continuing Education 
and Learning Resources (Administration, School of Veterinary Medicine), 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
Morcan, Jor M.A sistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 
BS., Tennessee Technological University; M.S., Ph,D., Virginia Polytechnic Uutitute, 
Morcan, MARyLou J..__Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education — 
and Recreation), 
A.B., Wake Forest University; MS.. Ed.D, University of Tennessee. 
Morcan, THomas E...-_ Associate Professor (Educational Administration 
& Supervision), 
B.S., Austin Peay State University; M.S., Ed.D., University of Tennesec. 
Morcan, Wittram W. .... Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1954, 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Morris, Drewry H,, 1V————— Instructor (Foreign Language), 
A.B., Davidson College; M.A,, Yale University. 
Most ‘THOMAS (Ri rig Football Coach, 
B,S., Mississippi State University; M.A., Memphis State University. 
Morton ‘TAZEWELL S. ——— Associate Professor (Art), 
B.A.A., Auburn University. 
Mors Aine Fe rere Instructor (Speech Communication), 
B.F.A., Southern Methodist University; M.A... Auborn University. 
Moss, Donovan D,... _Professor (Fisheries and Allied 
Aquacultures), 1967, 











B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 


Mount, Rosert Hucnes ——......____—_—_Prrofessor (Zoology-Entomology), 1954, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. : 
MountcAstLe, Wass R.____...----___ Aasistant Professor (Chemistry), 

B.S., Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology: M.S., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Mowat, Barsara A... __—__--—- ______ Assistant Professar (English), 
B.S., Ph.D., Auburn University: M.A., University of Virginia. ‘ 
Mowat, Joun G.— ___ Associate Professor (Physics), 1957, 


B.S., M.S., Stanford University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 

Morrny, Jutta HW -——- ____Intructor (Mathematics), 1963, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Myms, Rona L—___—_— _ Assistant Professor (Management), 1968, 
A.B., Bradley University; J.D., Drake University Law School. 

Mytes, WitiAM R....__—--—----Assoriate Professor (Management), 1949, 
B.S., M.A., University of Pittsburgh. : 

NAcnreiner, RAYMOND F__—_Assistant Professor (Physiology and Pharmacology), 
D.V.M.,, lowa State University; M.S., Ph.D.. University of Wisconsin. 

NAvotsky, JULIAN Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 
B.S., M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University; E£d.D., Auburn University. 
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Nacte, H. Troy, JR._____ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1967, 
BS.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Nasir, Syep SHARD Instructor (Pharmacy), 
B.S., Punjab University; M.S., Auburn University, 
NeeEty, W, C. _ Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 





BS., Mississippi State Dniversity; M.S., Ph. D., Louisiana State University. 

Netson, Dante J. _ Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1969, 
‘is. Wheaton College; A.M., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University, 
NEWELL, ANNE LAURA... ___ Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 

A.B., LaGrange College; M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University, 
Newkirk, SANDRA Lovise_._____ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1966, 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S., M.S,, Indiana University. 
Newton, Wester PP... Associate Professor (History), 1964, 
A.B., University of Misouri; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Nicnots, Grover T.....__ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering,) 1947, 
B.E£.E,, Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Nicnons, JAMES O..........._ Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1960, 
B.S.A.E., M.S.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Nicnots, SAMUEL Harpinc, JR. Professor (Chemistry), 1944, 
A.B., Centre College of Kentucky; M. , Ph. D., “Ohio State University. 
Nist, Joan S.——.... Instructor (Educational Media), 
.B., Lawrence University; M.A., Indiana University, 
Nist,) JoaN. A. ne -Professor (English), 
A.B., DePauw University; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 
Nix, PAut E.___ Head Baseball Coach and Assistant Football Coach, 1963, 
B.S,, Troy State University; M.Ed,, Auburn University, 
NOLAND, RONALD G Assistant Professor mate je Education), and 
irector, Reading Clinic, 
B.S., M.Ed., Louisiana State University; Ed.D., University of Southern Mississippi. 
Noien, Larry L......______ Intructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 
B.S., D.V.M., Oklahoma State University. 
Norton, Josern D.—____ _....... Professor (Horticulture), 1945, 
B. On M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., Louisiana State University. 
O'BRIEN, James F., Jr 




















_Assistant Director, Engineering Extension 
Service, 1957, 





B,M.E£., M.M.E,, Auburn University, 


OLuUFF, DoNATHON C,. ae 
B.A., M.A., Auburn University. 








___Instructor (History), 1966, 


Otson, Doucias J... A sistant Professor (Art), 
B.F.A., Layton School of Ant: M. F. Ae University of Cincinnats, 

Ore? Bey OP _..... Professor (Horticulture), 1947, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., , Ohio. State “University. 

Orn, Kear Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1953, 
B.S., Dakota Wesleyan University; M-S., Pb.D., lowa State University. 

OversTREET, Rosert L..___.__._ Assistant Professor Oe Communication), 
A.B., North Georgia College; M.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., Louisiana 
University. 

Owen, Wituiam S,, JR. Instructor (Mathematics), 
B.S,, Davidson camee: Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Dwarkt, Fen Z.,, 8 ______—_—— __ Professor (History), 1960, 


B.A., Vanderbilt inert M. aca Ph.D., University y of Alabama, 

Pavcett, WituiAmM T __..... Associate Director (Cooperative Education), 1967, 
B.S.E.£., M.S., Auburn University. 

Pancnert, Lian U.—_________ Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 
B. Ki, Univesrity of Houston; M.A., Ph.D., Tulane University. 

Parpa, N. ROBERT_._— Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; ‘Lieutenant, US., “Navy. 

Parks, Paut F......___-___ Dean, Graduate School, Associate Professor, 

(Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1965, 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas ARM University. 

PATRICK, WALTON R.....____ _______...... Professor and Head (English), 1946, 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A., Ph.D., Lovisiana State University. 
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Patterson, ADELAIDE ____.___ Assistant Professor (English), 1961, 1967 
A.B,, University of Richmond; M.A., Auburn University, 

Parrerson, Gorpvon D __Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1971 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University; PhD,, University of Maryland, 

PATTERSON, RICHARD MCCARTY. Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University, 

PatrEerson, Troy Bu. __ Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1957, 1965 
B.S,, Mississippi State University; M,S,, Ph.D,, Texas ARM University, 

CR | ee NT Ge Le (Foreign Languages), 1967 
A.B., Hampden-Sydney College; M.A., Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 











Pearson, R, W. Adjunct Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1941, 1960 
B.S,, M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 

PEDERSOLI, WALDIR M._........... Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1967 
D.V.M,, University of Minas Gerais, Brazil; M.S., Pb.D., University of Illinois. 

Peer, Hecen H,.____Instructor and Humanities Bibliographer (Library), 1987, 1959 
A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; M.A., Tulane University, 

Peer, RONALD L._...____ Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1970, 197 


3 
B.VSc., University nd, Australia; M.R.C.V.S., Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, don; M.S., Auburn University. 

PENDERGAST, PATRICK F.——— _____.__..___Instructor (Political Science), 1970 
B.S., John Jay College of Criminal Justice; M.P.S., Auburn University. 

PENLAND, Lucia H._.. Instructor and Social Science Librarian, (Library), 1970 
B.A., M,L.S,, Texas Woman's University. 

Perkins, DonALD Y.___ Professor and Head (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
B.S,, M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

PERKINS, WARREN S, Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968, 1970 
8.8.T.C,, M.S,, Clemson Univesrity. 

Perricone, CATHERINE R ....___-____ Instructor (Foreign Language), 1972 
B.A., Notre Dame College; M.A., University of Oklahoma. 

Perry, Frepenick B., Jr. — _._ Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1971 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Pb.D., University of Georgia. 

Perry, Norman C,. . Professor (Mathematics), 1953, 1961 
A.B., University of California; M.A,, Ph.D., University of Southern cor ee 

PERSONS, CAROLINE C. _Assistant Professor and Science Bibliographer 

= f (Library), 1963, 1968 
A.B,, Mississippi State College for Women; B.S.L.S., Peabody College, 

Pererson, Curris M.S Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1971 
B.S., Moorhead State College; Ph.D,, University of Oregon. 

PETERSON, Jor G. Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

PFE, Eva Professor (Architecture), 1961, 1971 
B.LD,, M.V.C., Ulm Graduate School of Design; Certificate Psychology, University of Zurich. 

Puittirs, CHARLEs L_.._________ Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1965 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D, Georgia Institute of Technology. ’ ; 

PHittirs, JOHNNY A., JR-. __. _. Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
B.G.S., University of Nebraska; M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Pumiips, Jor me ___ Assistant Professor (Textile Technology), 1959, 1960 
B.S.T.E., Auburn University, 


Pum _____Assistant Basketball Coach and Instructor (Health 
ae ee oh sees Physical Education & Recreation), 1970 






































B.A., M.A., Georgetown College. fo 
Pumurrs, Puyiis P...__ Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1963, 1967 
B.S., M.Ed,, Ed.D,, Auburn University. ai aah aed & ae 
Pu Foundations 0, ucation) and Coordinator 
es lage een, nce ab : of Laboratory Experiences, 1961, 1966 
B.S., Middle Tennessee University; M.A., George Peabody College; Ed.D, Auburn University. 
Prttson, Harry F__...-..-__—______—--#ssistant_ Professor (Naval Science), 1970 
B.A., University of the South; M.A., Emory University; my ee wm & Chua 
School Teacher (Fami Thi 
PICKENS, JENETTA W,._________Nurrsery ( lopment), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. a ’ 
PICKERING, WILLIAM ALstoN.______Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1967,1968 
AB., M.A., Emory University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
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Patino war Bo = _.... Professor (Management), 1969 
B.B.A., M.B.A., North Texas Su State College: VbD., University of Arkansas. 

Pray, Oy so Associate Professor (History), 1969 
B.A., University of Toronto; M. ve PhD., McGill University, 

Pine, CHARLES ee Flight Instructor (Auburn School of Aviation), 1972 
B.S., Southeastern State University. 








Pyrts, Ronery Gites —..___ Professor and Head (Aerospace Engineering), 1935, 1944 
B.ALE., Auburn University; M.S,, California Institute of Technology. 
Puums, JOHN A... Assistant Professor (Fisheries and Allied 


Aquacultures), 1969, 1972 
B.A., Bridgewater College; M.S., Southern Mlinois University; Ph.D., Auburn Universiry. 


EOEMATER, RicwArp J... a __ Instructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
B.A., University of Florida; M. Ed., “Auburn University. 

Porrer, Mary L. _Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1969 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. 

Posty, Henry G...—___ _...... Associate Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina ! State University. 

PosstAk, ALEXANDER R..___....__ Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1968, 1973 
B.A, University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University, 

Porrer, Mary ANN R. _... Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1969 
8.S., Georgia Southern College; M. Hu. E,, “University of Georgia. 

Powe, Tuomas A., Ja... Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery 


and Medicine), 1972 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Powers, Rosert D.. _.... Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1969 


B.S., University of ‘Tennessee; D.V.M., Auburn University; Ph.D... University of Tennessee 
Medical Units. 


Prarnex, EpMuND Euis_. 





Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied 
Aquacultures), 194), 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan, 
Prerscn, Fecix HARRY. __Instructor and Science Librarian (Library), 1971 
B.S., Johns Hopkins University; M.S.L.S., University of Kentucky. 
PucketT, JouN R.._ Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1966, 1970 
B.S., East Vennessee State University; M.S., Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 


Putten, THomas M., JR. __ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Rainer, Rex Keiry. _. Professor and Head (Civil Engineering), 1962, 1968 
B.C.E., M.C,£,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma Sune University. 

Ramey, Georce E. Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965, 1972 
B.S.C.E., M.S.C.E., Auburn University; PhD., University of Colorado. 

RAmsEy, JOHN S..____ _.Associate Professor (Fisheries and Allied 


Aquacultures & Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1970 
B.S., Cornell University; Pb.D., Tulane University. 


RANSON, WILLIAM FU Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1971 
B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Mlinois. 
a ee col .... Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1948 


B.S., Carson-Newman College; “BS. M.S. “Auburn University, 


RAWLINS, Josren T. . Associate Professor (Music), 1965, 1973 
B.M., M.Music, Louisiana State ‘University; D.M.A,, Louisiana State University, 


Rea, Roserr Ricut Alumni Professor (History), 1950, 1961 
A.B., Friends University; M.A,, Ph. D., Indiana University. 

Reacan, Hucn D.. _. Associate Professor (History), 1948, 1963 
B. Ass M.A., Emory ‘Univesrity; Ph. D., University of Texas. 

Repvinc, RicHarn W...— Professor (Small Animal Surgery & 


Medicine and Physiology & Pharmacology), 1968, 1969 
D.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Reece, Joe W.__.______ Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 1967 
B.N.E., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of Florida, 

Reep, Coke S.. — — Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1970 
B.S,, M.A., Ph. D., ‘University of Texas. 

Rerp, Jim D. a _Assistant Professor (Marketing and Transportation, 1970, 1971 


B.B.A., University ty of Houston; M.B.A., University of Texas; Ph.D., University of Arkansas. 
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Reese, Epwin C.-T Swimming Coach, 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida. 


Renuine, C. J —_________ Adjunct Professor (Pharmacy), 


B.S., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; LL.B., Jones Law School 


Raw, | Rosser De  Polemer (alors, 
A.B,, Talladega College; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D,, University of Minnesota. 
Rem, MAynaro L., Jr..______Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 
B.S., M.S., Georgia Southern University; Fd.D., Auburn University. 
RNAs, STANLEY R,____ Associate Professor (Marketing and Transportation), 
8.S,, Columbia University; M.A., Georgia State Univetsity. 
RENOLL, Exmo 8S... — Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1949, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University. 
Reynoos, Tep M.._______Assistant Professor (Anatomy-Histology), 1966, 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
Rice, DonAprian LI nstructor (Foundations of Education), 
B.A., Wofford College; M.A., Western Carolina University, 
RicHARDSON, Don R.. Assistant Dean of Graduate School, Associate 
Professor, (Speech Communication), 1966, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio University, 
RICHARDSON, Jesse M. ___....... Professor (Economics & Geography), 1943, 
B.S.. M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D,, Peabody College. 
Ripennour, Carvin... Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 
B.S,, University of North Carolina. 
Ritcney, Rosert D._....._____ Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 
B.A., Georgetown College; M.A., Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. 
RITLAND, RAYMOND W............. Professor (Economics & Geography), 1957, 
B.S.C.. M.A., Ph.D., University of Lowa. 
Roperts, Cnartes BW Director, Student Financial Aid, 1968, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Roperts, CHarwes S................ Professor (Pathology & Parasitology) and 
Director, Alabama Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 
Rosertson, B. T....... Associate Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1960, 
B.S., University of Kentucky; D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University. , 
Ropextson, Froyp C.._. Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 
B.S., M.S., Western Illinois University; Ed.D., Brigham Young University, 
Ronextson, Muri. L.— Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 
B.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Emory University, : 
Rosinson, Carrie C._ ___ Associate Professor (Educational Media), 
A.B., Tougaloo College; B.L.5., Hampton Institute, : 
Ropinson, Cecn. EUuGENE......________Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D,, University of Alabama. A ; 
Rosinson, Leonarp A... __ Professor and Head (Accounting & Finance), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; D.B.A., Georgia State e™ae tt 
N i rofessor and Hea oundations 
ROR, TTS Berns ORR RI pe Education), 1968, 
BS., M.S., Southern Hlinois University; Ed.D., Auburn University. ? 
Rocuester, Eucexe W., JR.———. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina State University, 


. ; _Al i Assistant Professor (Botany & 
Ropricues-KABANA, Roprico...__dlumni Ass f' erie obialogy), 1065, 




















B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 4 f : 
Rocers, CHarces L._._.__. Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Duke a an b eat io 
Rocers, Howarp. T,....-— _____— Professor (Agronomy © Soits), q 
BS., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa 
University. ¥ 
Rocers, Witmer A. — Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1964, 
B.S,, University of Southern Mississippi; MS. rh.D., Auburn University , 
Rottins, Giserr H..___ Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 


B.S., MS., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Tlinois, 


Rose, Cuarces S., JR. _____ Associate Professor (English), 1960, 


A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Florida. 
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Rost, Grorce L,, JR.____——— Assistant Football Coach, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Rosen, MELVIN. Track Coach and Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1955, 1963 





B.S., M.A., University of Lowa. 

Rosensaum, LAWwReNce...--—— Professor (Music), 1961, 1966 
B.M., University of Arizona; M.M., University of Arkansas. 

Ross, Conran H.__ 
B.F.A., University of Minois: MF F. WET University iversity of lowa. 

Rosst, Cuartes R.___._____Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1970 
B.S., D.V.M., Ph.D., University of THlinois; M.S., Ohio State University. 

Roucuroy, Encar L... Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1967 


Georgia Southern mn College: M.Ed. T,exas Technological College; Ph.D., University of 
Racin Carolina. 


Rowe, Nancy F.- ___ _ Intern (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine) 1972 
B.S., D.V.M., Texas AKM University. 
Rumpu, PAut F.____ Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1971 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Rusu, KATHRYN — __Assistant Professor (Nutrition and Foods), Food 
Director (Food Service Administration), 1951, 1953 


Assistant Professor (Art), 1963 














B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





Russett, DALLAS Witson __________ Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1963 
B.S,E.E., M.S., University of Tennessee. 

RyMAL, KennetH 8S. Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
gM Mamachusetis | Institute of Technology; M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., University 
oO! 

Sara, CLaupe V_-—_____.______Assistant Football Coach, 1964 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

SAnvers, J. W.. _Assistant Professor (Speech), 1952, 1959 
B.A., Tampa University; B.A., M.A., University of Florida. 

SANDERSON, Kenneru C.. __ Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1970 
B.S., Cornell University; MS., ‘Ph.D. University of Maryland, 

SANDERSON, Rowerr G.__.____ Senior Audiologist (Speech Communication), 1970 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 

SANTO-THOMAs, MARIE... Instructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1967, 1970 
a Kansas State Teachers College; Librarian Degree. University of Havana; M.A., Auburn 

niversity. 


SANTO-THOMAS, RAUL_______Instructor and General Bibliographer (Library), 1967 
B.S., B.A., University of Havana; M.L.S., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Auburn 
University; LL.D., University of Havana. 

Scarsoroucn, Joun Lewis. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E., B.M.E., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama. 


ScArRsBROOK, ELLEN W..... Research Associate (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Scarsprook, CLARENCE FE... ..________ Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1953, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
Scesra, J. Boro... _.__ Assistant Professor and Assistant Dean 


(School of Education), 1970 
B.S., M.A., Austin Peay State University; Ed-D., Auburn University. 


SCHAAF, Joun D._____________ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.B.A., University of Alabama; Major, U.S. Air Force. 

ScHAER, WALTER A, Professor (Architecture), 1960, 1965 
B.A.A., Technical Institute “of "Berne; B.1.D., M.I.D., Ulm Graduate School of Design. 

ScHAEFFER, Ronert W._.______._______ Professor and Head (Psychology), 1971 
B.A., Franklin & Marshall College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri- 

Scuew, PAut W....... _Professor (Secondary Education), 1957, 1960 


A.B., Miami University: £ M., ‘Duke University: Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

ScHELL, Frep G.___Professor and Head (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1956, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Scumrrrou, Homer Rupoipn.____ Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied 

Aquacultures), 1971 

B.S., Tennessee Tech University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

SCHNURRENBERGER, PAUL R,————_.____ Professor (Microbiology), 1972 
D.V.M., Ohio State University; M. P. 3s ., University of Piusburgh. 
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ScHUESSLER, VIRADA K.___________Assistant Professor (Foundations of 
Education) and Student Personnel Service, 1965 
B.A., Judson College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Scivette, STerHen D,___.______ Assistant Professor (Building Technology), 1972 
B.S., M.S., Bradley University. 
SELLMANN, LArry R._ i Research Associate (Forestry), 1972 
BS., Auburn University. 











A : Assistant Football Coach, 1945, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Srorzint, Ricnarp H.._. _...-- Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
B.S., United States Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineer, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

SuANDs, WAYLAND A,, JR... Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1963 
B.S., University of Maine; M.S., University of Delaware. 

Shaw, Estetne $s  Adjunet Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 


5.S., Longwood College; M.S., Auburn University. 

SHAW, Winrrep A... ee Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958 
BC Ens University of Mississippi; M.S.E.M., University of Texas; fh.D., Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Suet, E. WAyNe.....___ Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1952, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 

Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1969 





Suertinc, Dorotuy N....—— — 
B.S., M.A.C.T., Auburn University. 





SHEMLING, WILLIAM G, ______ Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S.A.E.. Georgia Institute of Technology. 
SHELTON, WiLLiAM L. __ Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1972 


B.S., M.S,, Oklahoma State University; Ph.D,, University of Oklahoma. . 
SHEVLIN, PHILIP BERNARD _ _.. Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
B.S., LaFayette College; M.S., Ph.D., Yale University. 


SHIELDS, ALAN J.___________.__ Associate Professor (Sociology), 1956, 1963 
B.A., M.A., North Texas State University. 
StiteLps, Rosert P.___— Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology),1966, 1969 
rk Gases M.S., Auburn University; M.S,, University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Michigan State 
niversity. 
Suires, M..___ Adjunct Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery 
s, GEORCE M jjunct As f g * Kiexicine), io 


B.V.Sc., University Pretoria, South Africa; M.S., Auburn University, — 
SuUTrLeworTH, Riney — _ Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1971 
B.S.M.E,, Purdue University. 





Simmons, CHARLES F.....____ —_ Associate Dean, School of Agriculture, 1946, 1951 
B.S., M.S.. Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University, : 
SIMON, MARLLIN.— — _.,. Assistant Professor (Physics), 1972 


'A.A., Chanute Junior College; B.A., M.S., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Michigan 
State University; Ph.D., University of Missouri, : : 
Sims, LinpA M. _._._ Nursery School Teacher (Family & Child Development), 1972 
B.S., University of Alabama. ‘ 
Sims, MICHAEL H. —__....-»------—-~-_Instructor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970 
B.S., M.S., Memphis State University. Prok 2 penis Didar 
SINK, } Associate Professor an j 
ER Meroe (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967, 1975 
B.A., M.S., West Virginia University; Ed.D., Auburn age ;, i), 1980 1087 
SKELTOS Research Professor (Foreign Languages), ‘ 
ak ag to State Normal College; M.A,, Ph.D., University of Michigan; Certificado, 
University of Brazil; Certificado University of Chile, 


SLACK, ‘Tim DENNis ______ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology; M.S., Auburn University. : 
SMEJKAL, FRANCIS W. = Assitant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1971 
orce. 


B.S., M.S., Hlinois Institute of Technology; Captain, U.S. Air 

Smirn, Curtis R. = Associate Professor (Speech Communications), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Southern Mississippi. r 

Smita, Davin M. Instructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1969 
A.B., Hunti College; M.LS., Emory University. , 3 : 

Situ, Prove Bere _____ Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1955 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute; B.S.Ch.E., M.S.Ch.E., B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 
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Surn, James W______.___ __._ Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 
B.S., Athens College; J.D., Samford University. 

Smrru, JANET A... Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970 
B.F.A., Wittenberg University; M. ¥. A., Indiana University. 

Smiru, Jerry F.__ _ Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1971 
B.S., Auburn University; M.Ed., Livingston University. 

SmirH, Leo ANTHONY Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969, 1973 
B.S.1.E., M.S.1L.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Situ, Paut D..... ___ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
B,S.C.E., University of “Akron; } MS., Lehigh University; Ph.D,, University of California. 
Smitn, Rosert C. Alumni Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1961, 1969 
B.S., Elmhurst College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Hlinois College of Medicine. 

SmirH, Rosert E. ___Director of Administrative Data Processing, 1969 
B,S., Southern IMinois University. 

Smitn, THomMas R. ___...... Assistant Professor (Music), 1972 
B.M,, Samford University; 3 M.A., University of lowa; D.M. A,, University of Colorado. 








Sure. Ws. __... Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
ps: Florida State University: “M.Ed., Our Lady of the Lake College; Captain, U.S. Air 
orce. 


Smit, WitutAm StepHen_ Alumni Professor (Speech & Communication), 1952, 1959 
B.Ed., Northern Illinois State University; M.A., Pb.D,, Stanford University. 

SMITHERMAN, ReENFORD O. Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Snow, CHartes R. = Associate Professor (Mana moentl 1969 
B.S.1.M., Auburn University; MS.LM., Georgia Institute of Technology; » Indiana 
University. 

Sxow, SAMUEL P........._..... Director of the Center for Urban and Regional 


Planning and Professor (Architecture), 1947, 1969 

B.S., B.L.A., M.S., University of Massachusetts; M.L.A., Harvard University. 

Speake, Dan W. — Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1955, 1970 
B.S., M.5., Ph.D., ., Auburn University, 

Speer, WILLIAM ARTHUR __........ Professor (Architecture), 1962, 1967 
B.S.Arch., Clemson University; M.Arch., "Rensselaer Polytechnic Enstitute. 

SPENCER, SAMIA I. — _.... Instructor (Foreign Language), 1972 
B.A., University of Alexandria; M.A, University of Tilinols, 

Spencer, WitttaAM A. _. Assistant Professo eer ad of Education), 1971, 1972 
B.S., Southern Mlinois; M.A., Ph.D., University of Illinois 

Srorrswoop, SARA —_ _..... Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1972 


B.A., University of. Souther | Mississippi; “MA. University of Virginia; M.F.A., Louisiana 
State University. 


Sous, GC. Di Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1950 
BS., M.A., Ph. D.. University of Missouri. 
STALLINGS, JAMES L...____ Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Purdue University; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 


Sratnaker, Carrot C. Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1937, 1946 
B.A,, State College of Iowa; M.A., University of Lowa, 
STANALAND, EUGENE E.___.__ Associate Professor and Head (Economics © 


Geography), 1960, 1973 
B.S,, Huntington College; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Steere, H, E,W Associate Dean, School of Business, Professor 
(Economics & Geography), 1949, 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


*STEPHENSON, JOSEPH. Assistant Professor (Music), 1967 
B.M., M.M., Peabody Conservatory. 








SEVER | RONG TT a oe ae Professor (Chemistry), 1947, 1959 
B.S., University of of Illinois; Ph.D., Towa State University. 

Sroxes, CHARLIE MAcK Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1937, 1962 
B.S,, M.S,, Auburn University. 

Staarey, Tins) 2 Ee ____ Instructor (Mathematics), 1971 
B.A., M.S,, Georgia State Dniversity; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

STREET, DONALD R. __._____ Associate Professor faroecanies ¢ & 7 ocography) 1965, 1968 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Pennsylvania Scate Unive: 
*On leave 
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Street, MArY GARDNER. Instructor (Management), 1968 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; M.Ed., Auburn University, : 
StkencTu, D. RALPH —______ Alumni Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1961, 1967 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Stronc, Rowert B. Director of High School and Junior College Relations, 1962, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
Stroup, Oxrorp.— ———— Assistant Professor (English), 1950, 1957 
B.S.. M.A., Auburn University. 
SVACHA, ANNA J._ rn ssistant Professor (Nutrition and Foods), 1972 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Intitute; M.S,, Ph.D., University of Arizona, 
SwAim, StevEN F________Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery & 
Medicine), 1969, 1971 
B.S., Kansas State University; D.V.M., Kansas State University; M,5,, Auburn University. 
Swanco, Larry J, Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1972 
B.S., D.V.M., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Swincie, Homer Scorr_.Research Alumni Professor and Head (Fisheries & 
Allied Aquacultures), 1929, 1970 








B.5., M.S., D.Se., (Hon.), Ohio State University. 

Swinson, WELDON Frank... Alumni Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960, 1969 
B.A., Rice University; B,S.ME.. Texas Technological College; M,S.M.E., Texas A&M 
University: Ph.D., University of Hlinois. 

Sykes, MALTBY ---- Professor (Art) and Alumni-Artist-in-Residence, 1942, 1954 
Studied with Wyman Adams, Diego Riviera, John Sloan, George GC, Miller, Fernand Leger, 
Stanley William Hayter, and Andre Lhote. 

TAFLIN, Leo A. _—— .. —__ __ Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1969 
B.A., University of Minnesota; Lieutenant, U.S. Naval Reserve, 

PTOAMARIUIN | Vente) OG see ee Le ee ee . Professor (Music), 1948, 1962 
B.S., B.S,, Auburn University; M.Mus., Ph.D., University of Rochester. 

Tancer, Geracp EuGrne Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1960 
BS., M.S., South Dakota School of Mines Technology; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University; 
LL.B., Jones Law School. 


Li ee te ee Ne Professor (Art), 1963 
B.F.A,, M.FLA,, University of Illinois. 

WAYLOR, ALLEN G2 Se .__. Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1972 
B.A., University of South Carolina; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 

TayLon, HowArRp M.S sResearch Lecturer (Agronomy & Soils), 1966 
B.S., Texas Technological College; Ph.D., University of California. 

TAYLor, J. H. _____ Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1962, 1968 
B.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D.. Auburn University. 

TAytor, JAMEs S, — ... Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1969 


B.S., M.A,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Taytor, Ronarp S,,- _.. Assistant Professor (Geology), 1968, 1972 
B.A., Denison University; M.S,, University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Kansas State University, 

Taytor, ZELMA Lowett, JR....._Associate Professor and Head (Chemical 

Engineering), 1962, 1970 

B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Teer, Parricta ANNE. Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1959, 1963 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Colorado State University, 

Teens, Joan BE, Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 
B.S., Sheffield University; A.M., Ph.D., Boston University. 

Witte. ‘Ts b= .. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1972 
B.S., Manchester College; M.S., Purdue University. 

Tuaxton, G. Donatp Assistant Professor (Physics), 1966 
B.S., University of Richmond; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

Thomasson, C. Larry ....----- _.____ Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1966 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Thompson, Sipvey Lee Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1987, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Tulane University; M.A., University of Michigan. 

Torr, facx. F,_. —..... —.. Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1972 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama, 

Tworntox, Roserr W......___ _.___ Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1966 
B.S., Ohio State University; M.A., Colorado State University. 

Tuuxtow, Dovatp Lo Assoctate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
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Trmpercake, [. VAUGHN 
B.B.C., B.C.E., Auburn University, 





Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1970 





TIMBERLAKE, SAMUEL J, Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
B.M., Auburn University; M.M., Washington University. 
Toop, Peccy $..._____t_.__._.._ Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 1971, 1972 


B.S., M.S., University of Georgia; E.Ed., Auburn University. 


‘Torri, Roserr C.. Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1969 
B.A., Webster College; M.A., University of Denver. 


TOULIATOS, JOHN. .__Assistant Professor and Head (Family & Child 
Development), 1971 








B.A., M.Ed,, Ed.D., University of Houston. 


Transue, Wituiam R, R.A Ssarcinte Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1971 
A.B., Harvard University; Pb.D., University of Georgia. 

TrRentHAM, Gary L,...... Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1972 
B.S., M.A,, Murray State University; M.F.A., Indiana University. 

TRENTHAM, LANDA L...___ Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1972 
B.S., University of Kentucky; M.A,, Murray State University; Ed.D., Indiana University, 

Trucks, Lous B. —____....._______ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Pittsburgh, 

TrRuELove, BRYAN. Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1967 
B,Sc,, Ph.D., University of Sheffield, England. 

Tucker, Grorce G., JR... Commandant and Professor (Military Science), 1972 
B.S., University of Florida; M.S,E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; Colonel, U.S. Army. 

Tucker, Howarp F....____ Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1949, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

600 a Instructor and Serials Librarian, 1966, 1968 
B.A., Tulane University; M.£d., Auburn University, 

Turk, WILLIAM Brooke ____ _... Directory of Student Health, 1955, 1970 


B.S., Auburn University; M.D. Louisiana State Medical Center, 
Turner, Louise K. Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1937, 1970 
B.A,, Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State Universicy; PhD. 
New York University. 


UnmpaAcn, ArNotd W._ 





—_—_—... Professor (Health, Physical Education 


Recreation), and Wrestling Coach, 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers College; M.A,, Colorado State College of Education. 


USterean;, Pusan. A Associate Professor (Architecture), 1972 
B.S., Washington University; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 

VACHON, REGINALD I. _. Alumni Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1963 
eee M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University; LL.B., Jones Law 

VALINE, WARREN J... ___ Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1971 
te ma University; M.Ed., University of Houston; Ph.D,, University of 

Vatiery, GeorciA G,_____________ Associate Professor (Psychology), 1951, 1969 
B.S., M.A., Louisiana State University; M,.S., Auburn University. 

VannecrieT, CATHERINE F, 0 Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A,, Columbia Theological Seminary. 

VANDEGHIFT, FRANK SS. «éDireector of Cooperative Education, 1964, 1966 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A., Columbia Theological Seminary. 

Van De Mark, Mitprep S._________ Professor and Head (Nutrition & 


Foods), 1948, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S,, Columbia University, 
Van Doren, KenNetTH Ryo Instructor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.A., University of Texas. 
VANLANDINGHAM, CALVIN L.__Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economies 


& Rural Sociology), 198 

B.A., Millsaps College; M.A., Ph.D., Mississippi Stace University. 

VANLANDINGHAM, JANICE B.  Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1968 
B.S., Western Kentucky University; M.A., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

Vestat, Donatp M., JR. Professor and Head (Mechanical Engineering), 1959, 1969 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Texas ARM University, Pb.D., Stanford University. 

Vinson, JouNNIE B, Assistant Band Director and Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
B.S,, M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Vives, Donato Louis ______ Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1953, 1957 
B.S., M.S,, Columbia University. 
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WALDEN, Joun Cu Professor (Educational Administration), 1966, 1973 
B.A,, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A,, California State College; Ph.D., Clare- 
mont Graduate School. 

Warpxor, Herserr MARSHALL _______Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1960, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


WALKER, DONALD F,_______ Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1958, 1966 
D.V.M., Colorado State University. 
WaLker, Roperr P,________ Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968, 1973 


B.S.T.M., Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 


WALKIN, JAcoB 3 _.... Associate Professor (Political Science), 1969 
A.B., Cornell University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., University of California, 





Want, James R.__...-__-_»_ =. — Instructor (Mathematics), 1971 
A.B., Knox College; M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D,, University of Tennemec. 
WALL, Minnig Associate Professor and Head of Catalog Division 


(Library), 1947, 1965 
A.B., Tift College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College: M.Ed, Anburn University, 


Waues, Buty GW Band Director and Professor (Music), 1961, 1971 
6.M., Baylor University: M.M., Manhattan School of Musle; Ph.D, Florida State University. 
Watts, NANcy Mims A sistant Professor (Art), 1967, 1970 


B.V.A., M.F.A., Auburn Univesrity. 
WALLs, VirciniA M, — __.....__Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1972 
B.S,, University of Minnesota, 
Warers, KENNETH W,_____-__—_ Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1964, 1966 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A,, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
Wareinsron, Tuomas L, _..___Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1960, 1962 
D.S,, Mississippi College; M.A,, University of Mississippi. 
Wan, CG. HW, Professor (Chemistry), 1967, 1963 
B.S, Indiana State Teachers College; M.S., University of Kentucky; M"b.D., Purdue University, 
Warp, Cuartotre R, iC SS Assistant Professor (Physics), 1959, 1964 
&.S., University of Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D,, Purdue University, ; 
Warner, Joun E. Associate Professor and Head, Social Science Division 
(Library), 1959, 1964 
B.S., B.S.L.S., New York State Teachers College; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Warncr, Ricnarp W,, Je. ——... __. Associate Professor (Counselor Education), 1972 
B.A,, Westminster College; M.Ed., Ed.D., State University of New York. 
Warren, W, M. _— __ Professor and Head (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1955, 1969 
B.S, Michigan Stare University; M.S., Texas ARM University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
Wasiincton, Wiuuiam TayLor_____Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1958, 1969 








B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


WarrRs, JOHN PATRICK — 


= ; — Instructor (English), 1968 
BA.., Auburn University; M,A., University of Florida. 





Waters, Winuiam T.____........._— Professor (Textile Engineering), 1958, 1963 
B.S.T.E., Clemson University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 
WATKINS, JAMEs F,.____dssociate Dean and Associate Professor 


(Educational Administration), 1969, 1973 

B.LE., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Watson, Jack E, ____. Associate Professor (Zoalogy © Entomology), 1965, 1971 
B.S., Shippensburg State College; M.S., Ph D., Purdue University. , : ; 

Wear, Berry J; ..____ Instructor and Science Librarian (Library), 1970 
B.A., Alabama College; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. ; 

Wear, Joun I. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1939, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. p 

WEAVER, ANpREW M. — Professor (Education), 1960, 1969 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.A,, Ed.D., University Tennessee, 








Wesstrr, DeNNts B, Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1970 
B.S.1.E., M.S.LE., West Virginia University; Ph.D., Purdue University. . ‘ 

Weere, Joun D. Assistant Professor (Botany = Microbiology), 1972 
B.S., M.S., Stephen F. Austin State University, Ph.D., University of Houston. j 

WEISSINGER, RAE T,——_—_-_.-__~____—_——_Istructor (English), 1968 
B.A., Aw na College; M.A., Auburn University. , 

WERNER, Warne E.. Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 


B.S., Brockport State Teachers College; M.Ed., Ed.D., University of New York at Buffalo. 
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Watt, Ren! 3. -veeenn Professor erie, Sts 1970 
B.S., University of Tennessee: Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

WHATLEY, JAMes G., Jr_—__.....____.._._. _Instructor (Accounting e Finance), 1965 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University. 

Waroen, Davin L., Ja. —____.__.__.__ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
B.S., U.S, Military Academy; Major, U.S, Army. 

Waite, CHARLES RAYMOND... Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1966 


B.S.M.E£., M.S.LE., Ph.D, LE., Purdue University. 
Wares, Moa 





Professor (Agricultural Economics & 
Rural Sociology), 1950, 1960 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
WHITTEN, DAV OS Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B.S., College of Charleston; M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
Wanrrtte, Berry A... Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1970 
B.S,, Alabama College; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 








WELL, Rorert W._ =r _....Instructor (Political Sciences), 1972 
A.B., Duke University. 

Wiceins, AGkE M..._______ Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1946, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University. 

Wenoinréd, | Want ices ae ee Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1956 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Wiccrns, Lorna A. Assistant Professor and Head, Aquisitions 


Division (Library), 1968 
B.A,, Agnes Scott College; M.L.S., Emory University, 
Wiwpanks, MAry E...._______ Assistant Professor and Special Collections 
Librarian (Library), 1959, 1962 
A.B,, University of Montevallo; M.A,, Emory University; M.S.L.S., University of North 
Carolina. 
Witcox, Roy CW Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1969 
B.S., M-S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 








Wren, Leon O,, JR. _-» eee Professor (Pharmacy), 1963, 1972 
B.S., Loyola University; MS 5.5 Ph. D. University of Texas, 

Wirarp, Juuia L_________ Assistant Professor (Division of Education), 1968, 1972 
B.A., B.S., Jacksonville University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Wiuiams, Byron B., Jao = _Professor (Pharmacy), 1951, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Florida. 

WitutAMs, Doucias F,.....__ _ Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1970 
ne. Northern Michigan University; M.A., University of Michigan; Pbh.D., University of 
exas. 


WILuIAMs, ELizaBetuH Grimes__Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


AREER IED | RNR ee ee = Professor (Mathematics), 1934, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College: M. S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


Witurams, Harotp H.W Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult 
Education), 1972 








B.S., M.A., Florence State University; Ph.D., Colorado State University. 


A aE ay lg ee ees Professor (Art), 1957, 1965 
B.A.A., Auburn University; A.M., Columbia University. 
WituiaMs, Joun C., JR._._._.__._ Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1970 


B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., lowa State University, 


Wittiamson, Epwarp C,_... (ene Professor (History), 1957, 1970 
A.B,, M.A., University of Florida; Ph.D,, University of Pennsylvania. 





Witmotn, James N........_________ Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
B.S., Marshall College: M.S., Wayne State University, 

Witson, Jane A. ___._._.._ _.___ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomalogy), 1968 
B.S., Limestone College; M.S,, Ph.D., Clemson University. 

0 ar Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1971 
BS., Louisiana Polytechnic University; M.S., Louisiana State University. 

Witson, Lower E,W... Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1960, 1968 
B.S., Murray State University; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Mlinois, 
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Witt, GerAvp R......_________ Assistant ‘Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1962, 1965 
B.S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S,, Clemson University, 


Wincarn, Joun WW Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1957, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





Wincarp, R. E,——.___._...______Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1982, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
WINKLER, Joun K..________Associate Professor (Large Animal Sur; ery & 


Medicine), 1962, 1963 
D.V.M., Colorado State University. 


Wo .verton, Ciype—— —— I astructor (Foreign Languages), 1966 
B.A,, University of Akron. 








Women, RAtru W., JR..-__Instruetow (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Woopatt, James R, “ Professor (English), 1952, 1965 





B.S., Murray State University; M.A., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 
Wrichr, Crarence Dy Coordinator and Assistant Professor (Learning 
Resources Center), 1970, 1972 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.E., E.Ed., Auburn University. 
Wricnr, Jone PL. Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1968 
B.S., M.Ed., University ¢ of Georgia; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 





Wricnt, THomas LL... Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1964 
B.A., M.A, Ph.D., Tulane University. 

Yarsroucn, Ceci S., JR... ——--eldjunect Professor (Veterinary Medicine), 1972 
D.V.M,, Auburn University, 

YarskoucH, H. WeymMan—. — ______ Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1969 
B.S,B, 7% Auburn University; Lieutenant, U.S, Navy. 

YARBROUGH, Mitton E., Jr. Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1968 
B.S,, U.S. Naval A y; M.S,, M.B.A., Auburn University; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 
Yares, S. BLAKE - ____. Assistant to the Dean and Instructor (Pharmacy), 1970 

BS., Auburn University; M.S., University of Florida, 
Yeacer, Joseph H.____ Professor and Head (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1946, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 


Yreupinc, KATRINA... Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S,, Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Younc, DIANE W, Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1971 
B.S., Pb.D., University of Uh. 
YOuNG, 5 ee ee Hudson Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
Indiana University; ta M.. Oberlin College: Ph.D., University of Notre Dame. 
Younc, Lurner M.—___ Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education & 


Recreation), 1944, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Kotng, Rot Bio Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1972 
B.S., North Carolina State University; M-S,, Iowa State University; Ph.D., North Carolina 
State University. 

YouncsLoop, Euuis E...... 
B.E.E., M.S,, Auburn University. 

Yu, James C. MW _ Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering}, 1967, 1971 
B.S,, National Taiwan University; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D, Auburn 
University. 

Zane, Georce L. ____ Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1970 
B.S., M.S,, Kansas State University, 

ZALOoM, Victor ANTHONY._ _Assistant Professor A os 3 Ne Engineering), 1970 
B.S.1.E., M.S.LE., University of Florida; Ph.D,, University of Houston 

Zenor, Puiur L, ___ Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1968, 1972 
B. S., M.S., Ph.D, University of Houston, 

ZIEGLER, PAUL F.,.. uu Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1949, 1958 
B.S., Otterbein “College: M, 3., : Ph. D. University of Cincinnati. 

Zwikn, ROBERT_ ate Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1970 
BS., B.Arch,, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.Arch., University of Oregon, 





Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1972 
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EMERITI 


ALLEN, Rocer W... Dean Emeritus of the School of Science and Literature, June, 1967 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
ALuson, Frep . Professor Emeritus of Physics, March, 1961 


A.B., Emory and Henry ‘College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia: D.Sc, Auburn 
University; LL.D., Emory and Henry College. 


Atvorp, Ben Fincey ............. Professor Emeritus of Research Data Analysis, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Ulinois. 

Anson, CHARLES P._____ Professor Emeritus of Economics and Geography, June, 1972 
A.B,, University of Wisconsin; M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of North 
Carolina. a 

APPLEBER, Frank W.. _ Head Professor Emeritus, Art, August, 1969 
Diploma, Massachusetts “College of Art; B.S., M. App. Art, Auburn University, 

BARKSDALE, JFLKS .. _ Associate Professor Emeritus of Chemistry, June, 1971 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama; Ph.D,, Columbia University. 

BAsore, CLEBURNE A, Professor Emeritus of Chemical Engineering, June, 1963 


B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; M.A,, University of Michigan; Ph.D.. Columbia University, 





Bearp, G. W. Se ____ Director Emeritus of Athletics, June, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Bottoms, Davip Newton. Associate Professor Emeritus of Vocational 


and Adult Education, August, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Burkwart, E. WALTER Professor Emeritus of Architecture, June, 1964 
B.S., Arch., Washington State University; M.S., Arch., Columbia University. 
Butver, ALLEN Dexrer — Associate Professor Emeritus of English, June, 1972 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina. 
Carcovirz, Gites H. Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1965 
B.S., M.S.E.E., Auburn Univeraity. 
Cons, CHARLES N. Professor Emeritus of Industrial Engineering, December, 1970 
B.S., Clemson University; B.LE,, M.S., Auburn University, 
Correpce, Witt1AM Houston neste Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Industrial Engineering, June, 1966 
B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.S.. Auburn University. 
Eaton, W. H. ... Associate Professor Emeritus, Dairy Husbandry, March, 1961 
B.S,, North Carolina State University. 
Epwarps, CHARLES WESLEY Registrar Emeritus, June, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Harvard University: 
ELizonpo, YNDALECIO ANDRES. Ss A SSocicte Professor Emeritus, 
Mechanical Engineering, June, 1966 
B.S,C.E., B.S.M.E,, M.S,, Auburn University, 
Evans, Rosert K.......... Associate Professor Emeritus of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, August, 1969 
B.S,, M.S., North Carolina State University. 


Francis, WILLIAM HucH — Professor Emeritus of Technical Services, June, 97) 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Garin, Georce I. Professor Emeritus of Forestry, June, 1972 
BS., M.S., University of. Idaho; Ph.D., Yale University. 

Greeons, WALTER J. Professor Emeritus of Large Animal Surgery 


and Medicine, December, 1972 
D.V.M,, M.S., Cornell University. 


Gosser, Leo G. — _ Professor Emeritus, English, June, 1967 
B.S,, Kirksville State College: Ph. D. University of Chicago. 

Games, J. C, . Professor Emeritus, Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 1961 
B.S,, University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky. 

Gritz, Invin B..__. Associate Professor Emeritus of Accounting and Finance, June. 1972 
B.S., M.S, Oklahoma State University. 

Guyton, Faye E. ___ Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology. June, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Ohio State University. 

Heatt, McKenzie_._____.__ Professor Emeritus, Small Animal Surgery 


and Medicine, July, 1968 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
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Hottoway, Orvo Professor Emeritus of Foundations of Education, August, 1972 
U5., MUS.. Auburn University. 

TOR trey ne a ya Professor Emeritus of Phystes, June, 1970 
B.A., Oberlin College: ™M. 2 Ph. D., University of Illinois, 

Hustiry, Micurs, C. = Dean Emeritus, Faculties, July, 1968 
a Millsaps College: 3 M. Ae , Emory ‘University; L.L.D., Millsaps College; Litt.D., University 
ot Miami, 

Hutsect, Wu.ser Hau ______ Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 1963 
A... University of Missouri, 

Incram, Fousey H. . Associate Professor Emeritus of Technical Services, June, 1972 
BS.C.F,, MCE, Auburn University, 

Isnrin, ©. Lo Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, March, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; MS. Ph. Dd. “Michigan State University, 

Ivey, Oviver T. Se Professor Emeritus, History, August, 1969 


B.S., MS. Auburn Un niversity; MLA., University of Chicago, 
hotkan, Siney Associate Professor Emeritus, Political 
Science, March, 1970 





B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Kinc, DALE F, Professor Emeritus of Poultry Science, July, 1967 
B.S., Oregon State University: M.S,, Kansas State University, 
Kuperna, JEROME _. Professor Emeritus, Education, June, 1962 
B.S.. M.A., Michigan State University. 
Marty, Eowarp C, _ ... Professor Emeritus of Building Technology, June, 1972 
B. Arch, M. Arch., Auburn University, 
Moorr, Jous Ricnarn " -—- Professor Emeritus, English, 1964 
A. 8., Tulane University; A.M.. Ph. D.. Harvard U niversity, 
Moor, Josern ©. Associate Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, December, 1970 
B.S.. Anbarn University; MUS., Washington University, 
Moort, Omar ©, _... Associate Professor Emeriius, Chemical 
Engineering, September, 1969 
BS.. MS.. Auburn University. 
NEAL, James E. = Professor Emeritus of Microbiology, December, 1971 
B.S.. Mississippi State University; D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Texas ARM University, 
Neat, Jessy H. Head Professor Emeritus of Agricultural Enginecring, August, 1967 
iS. Kansas Sue University: M.S., University of Minnesota: Pht, University of Missourt, 
ORK, FRANK MARION - Professor Emeritus of Building Technology, June, 1971 
BS., M-Arch., Auburn University. 
Panker, Wintiam VAN. _... Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School and 
Professor Emeritus of Mathematies, June, 1972 
A.B., M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D, Brown University, 
Partin, Rowert L, Professor Emeritus of History, June, 1970 
B.S., Middle Tennessee Sate University: MLA., Ph.D. Peabody College. 
Pearson, ALLEN M. Professor Emeritus of Zoology-Entomology, December, 1971 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D. lows State University. 
Paurt, H. TV. : _ Associale Professor Emeritus of Vocatsonal and 
Adult Education, May, 1971 
B.S., MBL, Auburn University. 
Pompurey, Faep H Dean Emeritus, Engineering, June, 1969 
B.S., BEB, BRS Disc, Chon.), Ohio State University. 
Puske, HAROLD H. Professor Emeritus of Foundations of Education, June, 1971 
&.S,, M.S., University of Minois; Ph.D., University of Chicago 
Rrrowie, Vircixia Corsix Associate Professor Emeritus, Home Economies, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S,, University of Kentucky. 


Ropixson, A. Jove Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1967 
B.S., Clemson University; M.A., Emory University, 

Roy, Kesnerh B, Editor Emeritus of Department, Publications, July, 1968 
B.J,, University of Missouri. 

SAnac, L. M, ; Professor Emeritus, Engineering Graphics, March, 1961 
Bs. University of North Carolina; M.S., Auburn University, 

SAUNDERS, CHARLES RICHARD Dean bmeritus, School of Chemistry, July, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D,, University of Nebraska. 

Smt, E. V__ Dean Emeritus of the School of Agriculture and Director 


Emeritus of the Agricultural Experiment Station, June, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Lowa State University. 
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SpANN, RANSOM D.........____ Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1964 
B.S.E.E., E.E., Auburn University. 

Srexcen, Litty Hester — Associate Professor Emeritus of Consumer Affairs, June, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University. 


Spe, MARION WALKER... _.. Dean Emeritus, School of Home Economics, June, 1966 
K.S., Alabama College; B.S., M.A., Columbia University. 

Sturkie, D. G.__ __. Professor Emeritus, Agronomy and Soils, July, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S., lowa State University; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 

Turner, Dewey M.. Associate Professor Emeritus of Animal and 


Dairy Sciences, December, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University: M.S., University of [linois. 
Warp, BENJAMIN P. — __ Associate Professor Emeritus, Mechanical 
Engineering, July, 1968 


B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., Columbia University, 


Ware, LAMAR Mims... Head Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Waiter, Raymonp H. ___. Professor Emeritus, Education, April, 1965 


B.S., Southwest Missouri State “College: A.B., Drury College; A.M., University of Chicago; 
Ed.D., Columbia University, 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Batt, Joun Cooper, JR... Assistant Purchasing Agent, Purchasing, 1967, 1972 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 
Bear, Rowerr J. ___ Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 1961 
B.S., Cornell University; M.B.A., George Washington University. 
Beckwith, Wun1am H....__ Business Manager of Athletics, Athletic 
Department, 1951, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Beit, Roserr L..__.__._.._ Radiological Safety Officer, Radiological Safety, 1971 
BS., Purdue University. 
Bentiey, Cnarves S. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
BLACKSHEAR, Davin WENDELL__ Data Processing Manager, Business Office, 1966, 1971 
B.S., Georgia State College. 
BowMAN, Josern R.______.... Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 1945 
Brackin, GLenn— _.____. Television Operation Manager, Educational 
Television, 1960, 1968 


__...Business Manager, Health Center, 1951, 1972 








B.S., Auburn University. 


Brapoerry, Grorce L.___._... Associate Secretary, Alumni Association, 1951, 1966 
B.S., University of Georgia, 

Burcess, Joun Rowerr __ = Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1966 

Burkartr, OswAtp GG. ._. Assistant Director of Student Health, 1972 
M.D., Stritch School of Medicine. Loyola University, Chicago. 

CaLnoon, Gussig R. uu ..Assistant Dean of Women, 1963 
B.A,, M.A., Louisiana Polytechnic University. 

Carci.e, Trupy — —____ Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 1962 

DAvipson, WILLIAM M,, Je... Sports Information Director, Athletic 


Department, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 


DAwson, Mutarn E._______Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 1951 


Evuiotr, Tommy R. _. Assistant Director, Admissions Office, 1970 
B.S., Austin Peay State University: M.Ed., Auburn University. 

FAULKNER, Jor Lo 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


FLeMinG, RevunEN W Systems Analyist, Administrative Data Processing, 1967, 1972 





______Director, Magnolia Dormitories, 1972 


Frourney, Georce Bo ~~ _____Resident Manager, Sewell Hall, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Foster, Grorce C,. A ssistant to the Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1952 


BS., Auburn University. 


Staff 


FRANKLIN, JAMES L..____Manager, EDP Operations and Administration 
Computer Center, 1966, 
Peaks CLARION ees Supervisor, Stenographic Services, 


Geto ER, SIDNEY E, —.~ —— Ss Assistant Bursar, Business Office, 
BS., Auburn University. 

GooGAans, MALLETTE P.___.....— __ Assistant to the Dean, Home Economics, 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.H.E., Auburm University. 








Graves, Micron L,, JR... —_—Aidraimiditrative Assistant, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1962, 
B.S.1.M., Auburn University. ‘ Hy 
HANEY.) PAT? Bi cceeen _Admibistratiog Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 
Hemoree, OLAN A.__Ad¢inistrative Assistant, Engineering Extension Service, 
HE’, (PAs Wo _..._Director, Auxiliary Enterprises, 1954, 
HockMAN, WARREN D,._-___ . Administrative Assistant to Dean, School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, 
HOWARD, MILFORD. K, ——.....------ceceeonvnevenseensseene —<——— __.. Trainer, Athletics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Hupmon, Binur §.. Payroll Supervisor, Business Office, 1971, 
Hutinc, Cuarces K,, Ja. _—______ Assistant Registrar, Registrar's Office, 1968, 


B.S.. Auburn University. 
Jerrries, ANNE P.... Administrative Assistant, Engineering Extension Service, 
Birmingham Office, 1967, 
JENKINS, FRANK W.. —_ Rehabilitation Supervisor 11, Vocational 


Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 
A.B., Emory University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Jones, Hanrer ......... _ Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 
B.A., Millsaps College; ™M. Div, | Duke “University; B.C.E., Auburn University. 

Jones, WittiaAmM L,._________ Supervisor, University Printing Service, 1949, 

JorpAan, EVELYN WALKER —. —.. Assistant to Dean of Women and Student 


Development Specialist (Student Development Services), 1964, 
B.A., University of South Carolina; M.A,, Auburn University. 


KALLA, PAut J. — Assistant Director of Student Health, 
M.D., St. Louis ‘University. 
Kinc, Lester C,_ — _ Supervisor, Photographic Services, 1949, 
Kirkwoop, Alice P........ Administrative Assistant and Payroll Accountant, 
Business Office, 1951, 





B.S., Auburn University, 


Kase, Norman NN... Assistant Director, University Personnel Services, 1966, 

Lakin, Evizanetn B,— __._____ Assistant Payroll Accountant, Business Office, 

LepeetTer, LOWELL — _._... Director, Auburn Union, 1964, 
B.S., Auburn University; B.D., New Orleans Theological Seminary, 

EVV, TEAC Ee file ceticetcemreensre ees ______..... Editor, The Alumnews, 1965, 


B.A., Auburn University. 
Mains, CHARLES — 
B.S., Kent State University. 

MANNING, Bitty R._ Director, Civil Defense Advisory Center, Engineering 
Extension Service, Birmingham Office, 


__. Accountant, Business Office, 1965, 





B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
MATTHEWs, Epset F,, Jr. .ddministrative Assistant, Auburn Athletic Department, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


McCarty, Mary L.....................4dministrative Secretary and Sectetary to 

Board of Trustees, President's Office, 1961, 

McDonatp, CATHERINE W..... Personnel Assistant, University Personnel 
Services, 

B.S., Auburn University. 

McGowen, Drusuta Boone... sistant Editor, News Bureau 
University Relations, 
MiLter, Mary S. __. Superintendent of Nurses, Health Center, 1947, 


R.N., University of “Minnesota. 
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Mims, WinwiAM Henry. Superintendent of Maintenance and 
Operations, Buildings and Grounds, 1964 
B,S., Auburn University. 
Mutins, Marion DeWrtt_—______ Administrative Assistant, Chemistry 


Department, 1952, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Noxan, JAMes A... __....._ Assistant to the Dean, School of Business, 1969 
B.S., Bridgewater ‘State - College; M. Fa. Boston University, 
PEAK, WitiAm F. ____ ___. Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 1964 


B.S.1.M., M.S.M.E., Auburn University. 


Pres, Lees A ____Bursar, Business Office, 1964, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Reeves, FRANK _... Housing Manager, Caroline Draughon Village, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 


RICHARD, SEPTIME S., JR..___—_Administrative Assistant to Dean, School 
of Business, 1969 
ccs Ghief Accountant, Business Office, 1963, 1968 





*Rivey, Ruetr E.. 
B.S., Auburn University. | 





Ropen, Resecca H......... Graduate School Registrar, Graduate School, 1956, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Scarsoroucn, Procy G.______.. Budget Accountant, Business Office, 1967, 1970 

Sims, BENNETT Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1947 

Snipes, ALbert L._ __ Personnel Assistant, University Personnel Services, 1972 


B.A., Alabama ‘AKM “University. 
Situ, Marian B, 2... 
B.S., University of Alabama. 
STALLWorTH, Tom A. —_ Assistant Registrar, 1965, 1968 
B.S., M.B.A., Auburn University. 
Stonr, James H.— 


_..._Supevisor, Women’s Dormitories, 1966, 1971 








_.. Television Production/Engineering Supervisor, 
Educational Television, 1972 


TAytor, Epwarp B.. Coordinator of Off-Campus Housing, Student Affairs, 1957, 1969 


B.S., Davidson College; B.S., North Carolina State University; M,A., Columbia University; 
Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 


Tuomas, Dororny EvizAnetH — Assistant to the Dean of Women, 1969 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Florida State University, 


Tuomas, Dwicnr T.. Operations Supervisor, Auburn School of Aviation, 1972 
B.S., Emory- Riddle Acronautical University. 


Trews, Francis BE... Financial Assistant, Agriculture Administration, 1929, 1966 
WALKER, JOE MARTIN... ___ Administrative Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1966 


WAtLsH, Rosert E.— ___ ______ Assistant Director of Student Health, 1971 
A.B., M.D., Duke University. 
WILLiAMs, DupLey O..—____._ Television Program Director, Educational 
Television, 1966, 1968 








B.A., University of Kentucky. 


WittiaMs, L. B... Editor, University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 1962 
B.S., Troy State University; M.S., Peabody College. 
Yerkey, James R.A sistant Bursar, Business Office, 1972 


*Appointed Business Manager as of July 1, 1973. 
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Harry M. Privrortt, A.B,, Ph.D,, D.D,, LL.D., President 
Ben T. LANHAM, Jr., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Vice President for Administration 
Cuester C, Carrout, B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D,, Vice President for Research 

R. Dennis Rouse, B.S., MS., Ph.D., Director 
CHarces F. Simmons, BS., MS. Ph.D., Assistant Director 
Tom E. Corey, BS., MS., Assistant Director for Outlying Units 
Epwin V. SMrTH, BS., M.S., Ph.D, Director Emeritus 
FRANCEs E. Tires, ‘Financial Assistant 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 








V0 ON a Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Sn3./5. C.-- ___..Professor, 1956, 1971 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

SRRIACRGT ONE, 5, teense FOOSE, BOSE, TOSS 
B.S,, M.S,, Auburn University. 

UT i Professor, 1943, 1957 


B.S., Texas Technological College; M,S., University of “"Tennewee. 

Wuire, Morris . — vv Professor, 1950, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S,, Ph.D,, Pardue University, 

Witte 2) 2 a Professor, 1960, 1968 
B.S.. Murray a University; MS. ~ University “of “Kentucky; Ph.D,, University of MMlinois, 

DUNKELBERGER, te ee RE Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 
A.B... Fran Me and Marshall College; M, 3., Pennalyvania State University; Ph.D, Mississippi 
State University. 











STALLINGS, JAMES L.. —— tee —____ . Associate Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Purdue University; Ph. D. Michigan State University, 

CLonts, Howarp A., JR. liebe _ Assistant Professor, 1962, 1968 
B.S., MS,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

McCoy, Epwarp W.. ee Associate Professor, 1967, 1972 
B.S., M.S., University of ‘Nevada; “PhD DP. University of Tennessee. 

VANLANDINGHAM, CALVIN LW Associate Professor, 1968 
B.A,, Millsaps College; M.A., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

DIRISCODI SI Ss ete ee —_— Instructor, 1965 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 

Gagpner, Georce R.,. Je.——$_—_$—___-__.___-_— Research Associate, \971 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 

HArpy, Writiam E., JR. — 2 — Assistant Professor, 1972 





B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, irginia 1 Polytechnic Institute. 


Agricultural Engineering 








Kumer, F. A... Professor and Head of Department, 1935, 148 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Renoi, E. S$. — Professor, 1949, 1972 
B.S., Auburn University: MS. . fowa State University. 

Busc#, CHARLES D,.—.....______ : Associate Professor, 1969 
B,S., Cornell University: MS., Utah § State University: ‘Ph. D., Cornell University, 

Dumas, W.. TS —_—_____—_<Attoriate Professor, 1946, 1962 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 

Stokes, C. M..— ee AO AtE Professor, (957, THAT 
B.S,. M.S., Auburn University. - 

Fioop, C. A., Ju. tssistant Professor, 1971 
BS., University of “Florida; M. s. “University of Kentucky; PRD., Purdue University. 

Koon, Jor L. ees __ Assistant Professor, 1967, 1968 
B.S... M ‘S., Ph. dD. “Auburn Univenity, 2 

Rocnester, E. W., JR.. Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S,, Clemson Univenity; MS.. Ph.D. ‘North Carolina State University, 

Youne, R. E... cee Assistant Professor, 1972 


B.S... North Carolina State University; MS, lowa State University; Ph... North Carolina 
State University. 


‘As of January I, 1973, 
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ON a ensssdhaenssjesictioren: Mdina ae th wSCMTET (AbSOCIate, 1909 
B.S. Auburn University. 

Shir, D. M, eld Superintendent, 1982 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Gun, W. Ri ......__Director, National Tillage Machinery Laboratory 


(Coop. USDA), 1955, 1970 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell Unibersity. 


Baitey, A. C, —. Agricultural Engineer (Coop, USDA), 1965 
HLS.. Michigan State University, M.LS., University of Hlinois, Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Brownine, Vinci. DD. _. Agricultural Engineer (Coop, USDA), 1966, 1969 
S., Auburn University. 

Bort, Foor ©, —...__— Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1968 
B.S., University of Georgia. 

Cuareris, Thomas W. __... Agricultural Engineer (Coop, USDA), 1967 
LS., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

Hespeick, J. Go. .... Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1968 
K.S., M.S., Auburn University; ® h.D., Michigan State University. 

Ramer, Russia. M. Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 
B.S., University of Mlinois, BLE... BUMUR., University of Delaware, 

Reaves, G, A, Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1951 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S, University of Missouri; ( H.D., Auburn University, 

SANvERS, Donato W, Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1972 
B.S. M.S., Auburn University, 

Senarer, R. 2. ; Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1964 
B.S., M.S,, PD... lows State University, 

Scruiiines, Pauw L. _...Mechanical Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1970 
B.S., Kings loint; M.S., Auburn University. 

Smurn, Lowrey Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 
B.S., M.S, Mississippi State u niversity. 

“TAYLOR, i H. Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1964 
B.S., Mississippi State University; ’h.D,, Auburn University. 

“TROUsE, A. C., Jr. Soil Scientist (Coop. sie $6 1964 


B.S., M.S,, University of California; Ph. D., University of Hawaii. 


Agronomy and Soils | 
Ensmancer, L. E. 2 Professor and Head of Department, 19 1966 


B.S,, University. of Missouri: Ph.D,, University of Mlinots. i 

Abas, Frep ‘ anit : Professon, N55, 1965), 
B.S,, M.S., Louisiana State University; ’'h)., University of California. 1 

Corr, i: ¥., Je. Professor, 1950, 1959 
BS., M S., Auburn University; Ph. Dd. Cornell University. 

Donnriny, E. D. Professor, 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; PhD,, Cornell University. 

Hictooun, A. BF. Professor, 1955, 1968 
B.S,, Cornell University: M.S., lowa Stare University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Hovenasp, Cart S. Professor, 1959, 1968 
B.S., M.S., University of Wisconsin: University of Florida. 

Jounson, Wirey C., JR. _____ Professor, 1957, 1969 
K.S.. Wake Forest College; BS., “MS. North Carolina. State University; Ph.D., Cornell 
University, 

Rocers, Howarn TT, : __ .._ Professor, 1942, 1966 
KS... Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., Iowa State 
University, 

ScARSHROOK, CLARENCE FE, ___.Professor, 1953, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University: PhD... North Carolina State University. 

WEARS T> Bovine Professor, 1939, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn U Iniversity; 'h.D., Pundwe University. 

BUCHANAN, GALE A. Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida: Ph.D... Lowa State University. 

Evans, C, E. Associate Professor, 1955, 1970 
B.S... Abilene “Christian. ‘College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.. North Carolina State 
U niversity. 

Evans, E. M...... Associate Professor, 1949, 1953 


BS., Auburn. University; MS. ‘Core Ul University. 
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Kina, C,..€.,. Je. sastecsistsin —---rveeeevpeneme Associate Professor, 1952, 1969 
B.S., MS... Auburn ‘University; Ph, D.. North Carolina State University. 
Tuvurtow, DonALp Li —.. Assoetate Professor, 1967 


B.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Michigan | State University. 


BENNETT, ALLISON C.. Assistant Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph, 








uburn University, 


Beary, CHARLES Dio 6 ce ite ee Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., Texas AKM University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University, 

TICE ENS, FRAY Cees eee Assistant Professor, 1965, 1968 
B.S., University of “Arkansas; MS., Ph.D., ‘Auburn University. 

Hayek, B. FL isto —E—— — —.. Assistant: Professor, 1968 


B.S., Texas ARM University; ™. 'S,, Ph.D., Auburn t University, 


SHARMAN, G. T., JR... Superintendent, Foundation Seed Stocks 
Farm (Thorsby), 1952, 1972 








B.S., Auburn University. 


Lancrorp, J. W........________ Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. 
US AL CE, SnD ae I a rece TT Cra tw Fy ra TT Mal 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


McCormick, Roserr F., 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 


Research Associate, 1966 





Feta. DAVID: Biss wc ee ein MORTON. ANG AIS) LB67 
B.S., be S., Auburn University. 
PU ABD Gs Wess TG ngecllaclacl see eee NORTE AIOE AE, LOD 


B.S., Auburn University. 
McLaucuun, R, D,—..——.- ects 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State “University. 


Mitcuetr, C. C.. 
B.S., Birmingham “Southern. 


Research Associate, 1972 


Research Associate, 1972 














Rocers, N. K._ SP pce en CECT AodaiE, IDTR 
B.S., Auburn ‘University. 

Doss, Be Dice cccopeneeeeeeeeee Soil Scientist (Coop, USDA), (Thorsby), 1956 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Huck, Morris G.._ ——— Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 
BS., M.S., University of ‘Tilinois;, Ph. Ph.D. Michigan State University. 

Etkins, C. B. Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1972 
B.S,. M. S;, ‘University of Georgia. 

Lone, Leste. ... Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 971 
BS.. M.S.. University ‘of "Georgia: “Phil D., University of Florida, 

Rocers, KENNETH......... cece Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1972 
B.S.. M.S.. Auburn ‘University. : 

Karvetman, A, J., Research Pathologist (Coop, USDA), 1965 


BS. tena Sare University: MS. University of Nebraska’ PhD., North Carolina State 


University, ee. a 3 
Lunp, Zane F... SS __ Soil Scientist (Coop, USDA), 1962 


B.S., M.S., “Auburn. University. 
Lowry, F. E.... ... , Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 


B.S., University of Nebraska; MS.. Kansas ‘State University. 

Mixon, Aunrey GC. Research Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1957 
B. S., University of Georgia; M. S. “North Carolina State University; PH.D, Auburn University. 

PEARSON BES NA enciateoecaiee Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), Al, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Missiaippl State Univensity: PhD., University of Wisconsin. 

SHernenn, Raymonp L,—— — _ Research Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., Ouachita Baptist College; M.S., University of Arkansas; PLD, Auburn University. 





Animal and Dairy Sciences 


wi 
Warren, W. M Bite Professor and Head of Department, 1955, 1957 
B.S. bla taeoe State ‘University: M.S., Texas AXM University; Ph.D.. University of Miaourt. 
Antuony, W. B. Professor, 1953, 1955 
B.S.. University of Illinots: MS., Texas A&M University: Th. D., Corel! University. 
Autrey, K. M. ... Professor, VAT 


BS., Louisiana State University: M.S., Ph. D., Towa State University. 
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CANNON, R. Y.________ Professor, 1948, 1960 
BS., lowa State University; M. S., Ohio Stare ‘University: Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. 
Hawsins, G. Ev er cas _—___... Professor, 1952, 1959 


B.S., Western Kentucky State. University; M. Ss. University of Georgia; Ph.D., North Carolina 
State University. 














PATTERSON, Troy B.. — — Professor, 1957, 1965 
B.S., Mississippi State University: M.S., Ph. D., Texas ARM University; 

SmirH, R. C. bal erent eee, ape emmertien ce Alumni Professor, 1961, 1969 
B.S., Elmhurst College: MS., “Ph. woe University. of Iilinois College of Medicine. 

Srrenctu, D. R. ae ee Alumni Professor, 1961, 1967 
B.S., M.S., ‘Auburn University; Ph. Fry Cornell. ‘University.. 

Daron, Harrow H.. ~. _— Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 


B. S., University of Oklahoma; Ph, D., ‘University of Iilinois. 
Harris, Racen R.. Dab tees cc 0405 to aeaaclas gaassgigien setae Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University; Ph. D., “Texas ARM. ‘University. 
HurrMan, DALe L, ——- - Associate Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.S., Cornell University: M. s., Ph. D.. ‘University of Florida. 





Parks, Paut FF... Associate Professor and Dean of Graduate School, 1956, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 

COREL GY OD 5 hee A a Se A OE a Associate Professor, 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Virginia ‘Polyteelinic Institute; Ph.D, University of Mlingis, 

Sgurers, C, D.. —— eee Associate Professor, 1950 
B.S., M.A., PhD., University of Minar, 

Tucker, H. F. _ ae te it ASSOciate Professor, 1949, 1962 
B.S..M.S,, Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Wiceins, E. L. .. Associate Professor, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Ohtahoma. State University; Ph. D.. University of Wisconsin. 

Jones, D. J. mea Bees : _..... Assistant Professor, 1972 
B.S., M, S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

McCaskry, “PnomaAs A, 2 ee _ Assistant Professor, 1967 
6.S., Ohio University; M.S., Ph. D., Purdue University. 

Meravows, G. B. Fy Assistant Professor, 1951 
8.S., Auburn University: M. S. University of Florida. 

ZazeL, G. L.— _. Assistant Professor, 1970 
.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Loatitute. 

Lrrriur, Joe Aten — .... Instructor, 1959, 1962 
B.S., Western Kentucky State University: MSS., Auburn University. 

CUNNINGHAM, JouN P. epic _... Research Associate, 1958, 1965 


B.S,, M.S., Auburn University, 


Animal Health Research 


Kinc, NeLson B. se oins cating omen aih shes Coordinator, 1967 
B.S,, D.V.M., M.S. PHD, Ohio State University. 

Hontoway, C. Le. Professor, 1968 
D.V.M., M.S... Auburn University; PID... Lowa Sante University, 

Kiesen, G. K. Professor, V9A5, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell University. 

Kramer, TV. T-. = Professor, 1971 
D.V.M., Alfort (France); M.Se., PND., Colorado State University. 

ALEXANDER, H. D. ... Associate Professor, 1950, 1966 
B.S., MUS. PhD, Auburn University. 

Becker, S. D. Associate Professor, 1966 
a Mississippi State University; 0.V.M.. M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
Missouri. 

Benz, G. W. ; Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
H.5.. D.VM,, Murdue University, MoS. PhD., University of Wisconsin, 

Hupsos, R. S, Associate Professor, 1967, 1972 
D.V.M., Okbilome State University: M, S., Auburn University. 

Rossi, CG. R. Associate Professor, V970 
1.S.. D.V.M., University of Minoiss MiS.. Olle State University; Pha)., University of Tinos, 

Winker, J. K. Associate Professor, 1962, 1963 


D.V.M., Golorado Stute Univervity, 
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RRRTA, TL: Whee eit Profensie,: 1008 
B.S., M.S., South Dakota State University; D.V.M., Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 
NACHREINER, R. F..-_ seinen neve orn dAssistant Professor, 1972 


D.V.M., lowa State University; ‘PhD., University of Wisconsin. 
ReYnotps, T, M,. SS SSS Asttetant Professor, 1065; 1972 
D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University. 





Botany and Microbiology 


LVGS, [oe ene ae ......Professor & Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
B.S., University of Kentucky; MS., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota. 

Jy CG SRR er BL a 
Sa Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of 

nois. 

Mes Ti. Ss _____ Alumni Professor, 1947, 1968 





B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern Tinois University; ; MS. Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Davis, NorMAN D.. _......Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph. D., . Ohio ! State. University. 

Drentr, Urnan L....W.— SS ra faers, 1852, 1968 
B.A., Miami University (Ohio); M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
University. 

GupauskAs, Ropert. T.._~_...__...---_- _____..... Professor, 1960, 1969 

B.S., Eastern Ilinois State University; MS., -PhD., University of Illinois. 

_uwwélssociate Professor, 1956, 1960 














CLARK, 





B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 


Ropricuez, KABANA R. 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana ‘State University. 


__ Alumni Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 





TrugLove, Bryan_— ——__. Associate Professor, 1967 
B.Sc.,(Honors), Ph.D., University “of Sheffield, 

BACKMAN, PAvt. A,_—__—.. <A aistant Profervr, 1971 
B.S., Ph.D,, University of California (Davia). 

LATHAM, ArcuiE J... _ Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., Idaho State College; ge; M. 3, University of of Idaho; Ph.D., University of Llinois. 

Wels) 160: DL. cco sna ssistant Professor, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Stephen F. Austin State te University: ty; Ph. D. University ‘of Houston. 

PHLAT, C..G. P.—. ee Postdoctoral Research Associate, 1971 


B.Ed., Government Training College; M.Sc., Institute of Agriculture; Ph.D., Banaras Hindu 


University. ; 
Keriey, Warren Di eee Research Associate, 1966 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. " 
THOMPSON, Ouvia C... AS a ee Associate, 1972 


B.A., Samford University; M.S., Auburn University: 


Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 
Swincte, H. $..___.__ Alumni Research Professor and Head of Department, 1929, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Sc.D., Ohio State University. Prolene, 1947, 1957 


Denpy, JouN St1Les..——._—__—_--____—--- Se ) 
ei Presbyterian College; MA. University of of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of 
Michigan. 

Lawrence, J, Mi——=-5_—— = = —— 
BS., aa ‘Auburn University; Ph-D., lowa State University. 

Moss, Donovan D.—..---—_— Set ais 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ; Ph.D., .D., University of Georgia. 

Swett, E, WAYNE—— ee Ha. 

r Ph.D., Cornell University- 

sets ae sects enc Associate Professor, 1950, 1962 


B.S., Western Carolina College: M.S. {5., North ; Carolina “State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State 


University. ____ Associate Professor, 1968, 1971 


Boyp, C. E 
» ©, Ey ——_____—_—_ - Ph.D., Auburn University. 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D ssociate Professor, 1969 


ON Ry ah ee ee ee ee 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Pb.D., Louisiana State University. 





_______ Professor, 1941, 1968 
Professor, 1967, 1972 








___ Professor, 1952, 1970 
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Me, _____._---__—.. Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan. 


Ramsey, Joun §,______ Associate Professor; Leader, Fishery Research 
Unit (Coop, USDI), 1967, 1970 





BS., Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 

Rocers, W. A. 2+ noi ere ssociate Professor, 1964, 1971 
B.S., Southern Misissippi >i University; M. S., Ph. D., Auburn University, 

SMITHERMAN, RENFORD O. — _. Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
B.S., Auburn University; M-S,, , North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

















CAVE ALL hy Cae Se __..... Assistant Professor, 1972 
B.A,, Tulane University; M.S., ‘Auburn University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Davies, WitLiAM D,—_.... ete eee SS IaNE Profattor, 1970 


B,S., Purdue University; M. ‘Sc, “Ohio State University; Ph.D, North Carolina State University. 

Gaines, Joun L., Ja. ——____________ , 1972 
B.A., Lafayette College; M.S., University of Rhode Island; Ph.D., | Auburn. University. 

Grovzs,; Jon Ha 2 ~ ne. Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S., University of Utah; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State University. 

LovsHin, Leonarn L., JR.. = ae Assistant Professor, 1972 
B.A., Miami University; MS. Sie University. of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Auburn University, 

PLuMB, JOHN A. __. Assistant Professor, 1969, 1972 
B.A., Bridgewater College; M.S., ‘Southern Illinois University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


























Scumirtou, Homer R...- cowtvtwn see —_ Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; ™M. S, Ph. D., Auburn nm University. 
SHELTON, WittAM L, Assistant Professor; Assistant Leader, 


Fishery Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1971 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Oklaboma. 
Jensen, Joun W. ee a ne Research Associate, 1972 
B.S,, University of Minnesota. 


Forestry 

DEVAL, Witeur B.........._ Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1951 
B.S., Syracuse University; M.S,, University of Florida. 

Carrer, MASON C.. Ss see Alumni Professor, 1960, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.F., Duke University, 

Goccans, J. F Rote —emeieests Professor, 1947, 1963 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.F., Duke University; Ph.D., “North Carolina State University. 

SEL consee ay Eg J eee FOP EMO, LIU 1957 
B.S,, Michigan State University; M.S., University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State 


University. 

Jounson, E, W. Professor, 1950, 1967 
B.S., University of New Hampshire; M. F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University. 

BEALs, HARrowp O.  htcinie’ Profetior, {p00 1862 
B.S.F., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Bs.is, EvANGELOS J... Associate Professor, 1965 
B.F., University of TI ‘Thessaloniki: | M. F., D.F., Yale University, 

Vaneen (FL, 5.2 Associate Professor, 1959, 1970 
BS., Rutgers University; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D., Duke University. 






































Pooky, 66) eee ae Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 
WHrrte, S. D Associate Professor, (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1958 


B.S., M.F., University of Michigan, 

Niveati war se _______ Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 

DeBrunnex, L, E.——____-___ Assistant Professor, 1961 
B.S., University of Cincinnati; M.F., Yale University; D-F., Duke University. 














LVINGION, 6. ee _ Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
B.S., University of South Carolina; M.F,, Duke University. 

TOE, Ei 8 _____ Associate Professor, 1957, 1973 
B.S., University of Georgia; MF. Duke University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Cur, Y, M.—— wees Research Associate, 1970 








B.S., National Taiwan University; MS., “Auburn University. 
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CoremaNn, Grorce E., WE. Research Associate, 1972 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Dit, T, R.. Research Associate, 1970 
BS., New. Mexico State Dniiversity. 

PR rey OD} eee Research Associate, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University. 

MEIER, Bi 52 ee ee _..__Research Associate, 1971 
B.S., Michigan Technical University; M.S., University of Mlinois. 

SELMAN, La RR Rematch Asaccints,, 1079 


BS., Auburn University. 


Home Economics Research 


GaveraAiTH, RUTH LecG——......._._.._Head of ool gegen and Dean, 
School of Home Economies, 1970, 1973 

BS., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Davis, EvizAnetH Y.._____.___ Coordinator of Research and Professor, 1957, 1969 
B.S., Colorado State University; M,S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 

VAN DE MARK, Mitprep §, —-  diPrcofessor, 1938, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 

HanbiN; TAN sents seen Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., “Institute. of “Textile Technology; Ph. D., Clemson University. 

SvACHA, ANNA J.___ .... Assistant Professor, 1972 
BS., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Ph.D., University ‘ot “Arizona. 

Wuittte, Betry ANN... eee =e 1970 
B.S., Alabama College; Ph.D., ‘University of Tennewce, 








Horticulture 


Perkins, DoNALD Y.——____ __ Professor and Head of Department, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 





AmLING, Harry J...———__ Professor, 1958, 1968 
B.S., Rutgers University; M. By University of Delaware; Ph. D., ie “Michigan State University. 
GREENLEAF, W. H,— Og pe apse Professor, 1947 

B.S., Ph.D., University of California ‘at Berkeley. 
Orr, Henry P. Professor, 1947, 1962 


B.S,, Auburn University; MS., Ph. D., “Ohio | State ‘University. 


CHAMBUss, OyFitTe L.—_.__ 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., , Purdue ‘University. 
Harris, Hupert Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Associate Professor, 1970 





___ Associate Professor, 1960, 1967 








Norton, Josren D.——___—__ 
BS, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Perry, Freverick B,, JR. ———______ - ____ Associate Professor, 1957, 1971 


B.S., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
SANDERSON, KENNETH C,. Associate Professor, 1966, 1970 


B.S., Cornel! University; M.S., Ph. D., University, of Maryland. 

Dozter, W. ALFrep, JR. Assistant Professor, 1965, 1971 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; » Ph. D.. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

joOnnon, W, A. — = ed Assistant Professor, 1937, 1950 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
RYMAL, KENNETH S.. ___. Assistant Professor, 1966 


B.S,, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M. S., , University of Florida. 

Marcus, KAREN A, -—_— ae ____Research Associate, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Martin, W. C., JR..- Ser en ae. Ie 


B.S,, Auburn University. ; 
Turner, Jack L.. a eee ____.____.._ Research Associate, 1955, 1959 


BS., MS., Auburn University. 
Bryce, Harrison M..— 
B.S., Auburn University. 




















Instructor, 1951, 1958 








______Field Superintendent, 1967, 1968 
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Meteorology 
Mott, PauL A 


Poultry Science 


Moore, CLaupe H, _.Professor and Head of Department, 1956, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; M,S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
I res ee TT OES EG OD. POS 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A, University of Missouri; D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Epcar, S. A. ——_— a Professor, 1947, 950 
A.B., Sterling comeere M.S., Kaniai State “University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; ScD., 


Sterling 
Mora, E. Te a eee ___Professor, 1958, 1967 


B.S., University of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas State 


University. 

GoopMan, J. G.___.__. _.__.___.Associate Professor, 1939, 1946 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Jounson, L. W cone eeeenene nes Associate Professor, 1955 
A.B,, Cornell University; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas ARM University. 

McDaniet, GAyner R... nee ssociate Professor, 1968 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ka Kansas S State University. 

Servite, Rosset Ne ee i siisioht Pioftadky 1066 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


—Advisory Agricultural Meteorologist (Coop. NOAA-USDC€), 1962 






































Publications 

Warre, J. HersertT_—...______.____Director, University Relations, 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. 

McGraw, E. L en __—.....__ Editor and Head of Department, 1941, 1968 


B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 
STEVENSON, R. E,W 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Harwoop, Josern D,—————___ Assistant Editor, 1968 
B.S., Texas A&M University. 


Research Data Analysis 


Barmeon ES Mea ee Prores 148, TRGS: 
B.S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

WILLIAMS, Joun C., Jr. —__.__.__ —..-.______ Associate Professor, 1970 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State University; Pb.D., lowa State University, 

McGutre, Joun A, Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph. Dd. Auburn University. 

FIicssn; Wouas Be Systems Analyst, 1950, 1963 
B.S,, Auburn University, 

Rur, Marvin E. = 
B.S,, M.S., ‘Auburn University. 


Associate Editor, 1955, 1960 

















Computer Programmer II, 1971 


Zoology-Entomology 

ARANT, F. S.____.______________ Professor and Head of Department, 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 

Bass, Max H._ Professor, 1959, 1969 





B.S., Troy State University; Ms Si, Ph.D D., “Auburn University. 
Bercer, Rosertr S Fea sg ee aE COI OTOOY, FIG, ROOD 
B.S., M.S., Texas AKM University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 





Danoy, Joby’ Stay fest, 1947, 1957 

sed Presbyterian College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of 
ichigan. 

OO A gh a ce OM PR 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., University of Michigan, 
Cunnincnam, Hucn B.— —— Associate Professor, 1951, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., “Univesity of Illinois. 
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GILLILAND, FLoyp R.. - — Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 

‘ ee i Polytechnic. ‘College: “MS.,. “University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Mississippi State 
iversily, 

Hycue, Lacy L.. — a _ Associate Professor, 1952, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

IWE?S WD ee ee ee Associate Professor, 1947, 1962 
B.S., M.S., ‘Auburn University; Ph. D., Emory University. 

RAMSEY, JOHN S. —. arene A s8OCiate Professor, 1967, 1970 
B.S., Cornell University; | Ph. D., , Tulane University, 

SPEAKE, Dan W. ‘ ————_______....__....... Associate Professor, 1955, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Phil D., Auburn. University, 

Causey, M. Keita Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana’ State “University. 

Estes, Paut M. = --ennnnevtnnn Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.Sc., Purdue University; ‘Ph. D., "University of California. 

HARPER, JAMES D,.__ Assistant Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., University of Illinois; Ph. D., ; Oregon ‘State University: 

KENNAMER, JAMES E. ___.. Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi | State University, 

KouskoLekas, Costas A. —_— —_—~~.... Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., University of Thessalonik: MS., Un University of Missouri; Ph.D,, University of Mlinois. 

Tre, tf. —.____ Assistant Professor, 1972 
B. &., Manchester College: M. 5. “Purdue | University. 

Hitt, Eowarn P., WI Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit, 1967 


B.S., Oregon: State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 
Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 


Sura, i, Ag Saaborifitendiant; 1953; 1987 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Grimes, HAROLp W., Jx......————__—— Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 1957 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 


CARLIDN (0 (0 = —________ Superintendent, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University. j 
SHort, KENNETH C..— Assistant Superintendent, 1960 


B.S,, Auburn University. 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 








YATEs, HaARoup F.. is —__.__—...... Superintendent, 1931, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. : } 

Barrett, J. E., JR... Assistant Superintendent, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University, : - 

McDantet, N, R.A sistant Superintendent, 1969 


B.S,. M.S., Auburn University. 


Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


Benway Po Superintendent, 1949 


B.S., Mississippi State University. 

Fow er, WiLuiAM E,.. — 
B.S., Berry College. 

Wane, Ronert H. —— 


B.S,, M.S,, Aub Ur ni ty 
Witune W. pecs . e fh a Superintendent, 1958 


B.S., Auburn University. 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 
Superintendent, 1958, 1962 





Assistant Superintendent, 1965 





Assistant Superintendent, 1971 








Rornincswoxrt, M.' —<— 
B.S., Auburn University. 
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Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 








MAyTON, E. L. Superintendent, 1929, 
B.S., Auburn University; M-S., “University of Vermont. 
Gerry, WA = _Assistant Superintendent, 


B.S., M.S., University of Tennewee. 
Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 


Gn eee 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Eason, J.T. _____Asssistant Superintendent, 1966, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


__Superintendent, 1941, 





Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 





Boseck, J. K.—_____ a NT eet te 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Wesster, W. B.S sistant Superintendent, 1958, 


B.S., M. of Agri., Auburn University. 


Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette & Marion Counties 


Moore, Rosert A., Jr. -__— ens —— SU Perintendent,. 1959, 
B.S., M. of Agri., Auburn University. 

WALLACE, B. J. 
B.S., Auburn University. 





Assistant Superintendent, 














Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 

STARLING, J..G,—__._______———_s—C Superintendent, 1948, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

BANNON, J. S. Assistant Superintendent, 1971, 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 

Ivey, Henry W.—-.Asssistant Superintendent, 1960, 


B,S., Auburn University. 


Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 





Sate) Ti, Deets Plant Pathologist, 1942, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. 
Susmats, FerNnanno J.————_____ ___________ Research Associate, 1968, 


B.S., University of Havana; M.S., “Auburn | University, 


Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 


CARDEN, EMMETT. a Superintendent (Brewton), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Prattville & Tuskegee Fields—Autauga & Macon Counties 


Graze, Frep T.___ Superintendent (Prattville), 1954, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
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Haxary M, Puitrort, A.B,, Ph.D,, DD., L.L.D., LL.D., LL.D., President 


ROBERTSON, Frep R., JR. _____.__ Vice President for Extension, 1959, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University. 

Jones, RALpx R.____ —Director of Cooperative Extension Service, 1936, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S); Michigan State University. 

Tayvor, W, H.— ace ac aman Seapeeeenccuenees AOCIGIE DATCCLOS,, 1940) 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., Corneli University. 











1945 
1972 


1946 


1972 
1972 


1952 
1970 


3 


1969 


1971 
1971 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


Warren, Hoyt M.. Assistant Director, 1945, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., Cornell “University. 

Coteman, Mary E,___________ Assistant Director for Women’s Work, 1936, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 

PE Ws Be eee caspepaaet Assistant to the Director, 1935, 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., Corn Cornell University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
Burorp, JAmes A., Jr.....—_____________ Director of Personnel, 1965, 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 











Jounson, Paut OO. __._..___ Assistant to the Director, 1959, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University; Ed.D., University of Georgia. 

Horn, Rosert C. ——____.._._.. Head (Management Service), 1944, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Wisconsin. 

SHERER, RALPH L.__-___ Coordinator (Continuing Education), 1955, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 

STRICKLAND, ELMER Oscar Ss Assistant to the Director, 1961, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University; Ed.D., Louisiana State University. 

Wurre, J. Herserr.____..o.o. Director (University Relations), 1960, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Wurte, Louis E,———__—EEEEEesssssSssesesesf Conference Director, 1962, 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.Ed., University of Alabama; Ed.D., North Carolina 








University. 

SUPERVISORS 

BULLINGTON, Jonn C.D istrict Extension Chairman, 1939, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Davis, S. Lo _-_ _EEesesssssssSSSsFsFFSFSi istrict: Extension Chairman, 1942, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University, 

Lumpxm, T. W.—— -_...__ District Extension Chairman, 1934, 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Hutsey, MARY. Associate District Extension Chairman, 1941, 
BS., Auburn “University; M.A., Golumbia University. 

Ivey, Eunice Associate District Extension Chairman, 1949, 
B.S., University of Montevallo; MS. University of Alabama. 

MALLetTe, Lucace ~ a _--- Associate District Extension Chairman, 1936, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Minnesota. 

Wacker, CLEO S,.......... Associate District Extension Chairman, 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 

DIVISION CHAIRMEN 

Cavenper, A. RR. _ _.. Chairman (Resource Use Division), 1958, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin. 

Parity) Joan Chairman (Extension Information), 1941, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. ae 

Gossett, JoHN WARREN Chairman (Animal Science Division), 


B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D,, Texas A&M University, 

Hacver, THomAs BeNJAMIN._-______ Chairman (Plant Science Division), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Maryland. 

LANieR, WortTu—_--_-__ Chairman (Environmental Health Division), 1960, 
B.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., Auburn University. 


ON-CAMPUS SPECIALISTS 
Autey, J. Lee ______ Extension Veterinarian, 


B.S., Auburn University; DV. M., Auburn University, 
_____ Agronomist, 1942, 





ANpDREWs, OLIN N.— 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
BAtcu, TALMADGE G..— 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 
Baanett, Joun W. ._______—— 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 
BAe AG 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 





Specialist in Pesticide Education, 1957, 





Extension Entomologist, 
State 4-H Club Leader for Girls, 1945, 








1965 


1969 
State 
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Bice, Vernon C.-T CReedion & TV Editor, 1958, 1964 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Bonn, M. D. —— —-.... Peanut Specialist, 1955, 1969 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

Brown, Avex C.-C Specialist 4-H Visuals, 1959, 1972 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., Indiana University. 

Brown, A, J. ——_—__»_ Specialist (Marketing), 1948, 1963 


B.S,, M.Ag.Ec., Auburn University. 


BRYAN, EvizAnETH ———_______ .... Economist (Home Management), 1939, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 








Burverr, Rosert A. pr onomist (Seed), 1968 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. 

BURNETT, BERTRAM B, Extension Poultryman, 1970 
B.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Burns, EArt REECE —_____Extension Weed Specialist, 1970 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

CHAPMAN, Louie . __.._—._—.. Specialist (Agronomy), 1967 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ¥ PhD., University of Florida. 

A OS eee _.—_— Art Editor, 1958, 1962 
B.A.A., Auburn University. 














Crark, Ropert Rw Specialist (Reereation), 1954, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

COPELAND, KENNETH J.—————___._._......___._____News Editor, 1957, 1960 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

DANION, JAMEs RicHARD os Animal Husbandman, 1960, 1965 
B.S. M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., / Auburn University. 

Davis, Cecm G.-C istrict Program Specialist, 1948, 1966 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

po RC wa Animal Husbandman, 1965 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

te Wied tS __ Apiculturist, 1954, 1968 
B.S., M.Ag,, Auburn University, 

DoNALp, JAMEs O._.. Extension Agricultural Engineer, 1970 
B.S., M.S., University of Georgia. 














Downey, Isapethe. Specialist (Food Preservation), 1944, 1958 
B.S,, Auburn University; M,S., University of Georgia. 

Extiotr, JouN, JR. —— Specialist (Pesticide Education), 1953, 1966 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

Farrar, Lutuer L..____..__._____ Specialist (Plant Pathology and Nematology), 1966 


B.S., Centenary College; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 

Fire, BARBARA A. __Specialist (Human Development), 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama. 

Specialist (Fruits and Vegetable Marketing), 1941, 1962 





, M. 

BS., "Auburn University. 

HENvERSON, J. B,______ _________.__.. Agronomist (Soybeans), 1960, 1969 
B.S., M S., Auburn University; Ph. D., North Carolina State University. 

Hicu, Tuomas W,, Jr.—__— Extension Animal Husbandman, 1966 
BS., University of Florida; M.S., Ph. D., | University of Tennessee. 

Hoteay) Berty 35. Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 
BS., University of Tennessee; M. S., University of Alabama. 

HOLMES, JULIAN Resource Management Specialist, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Himnteston, Nowaan.) Ros. Reonommist, 1068 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Mississippi 
State University. 

Jones, BertHA MAE. _.________—-4-H Club Specialist, 1945, 1965 
B.S., Alabama A&M University; M. M.Ed., Pennslyvania State University. 

















Yours) BS.) Jee Dairy, 1841, 1959 
BS., Au urn University. 

KENNameR, E. F,--________ Specialist (Wildlife), 1940, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

LepsetTer, Roy _—_-Entomologist, 1954, 1962 





B,S., M.S., Rees University; Ph. Ph.D., Mississippi pi State University. 
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Lee, VERREN Witson_____________ Specialist (Poultry Marketing), 1965, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Arizona. 

Linton, DAntet A,, JR,_________________ Specialist (Livestock Marketing), 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Lirtie, Rosert L._______ Specialist (Forest Products Marketing and Utilization), 1971 
B.S., M.S,, Clemson University. 

LoveELL, GANATA Jo —_____ Specialist in Educational Methods, 1972 
B.S., Northwestern State; MS, S,, Loulsiana State University. 








Mappox, C. L,_______________Specialist (Farm Management), TVA, 1954, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
MARABLE, JOHNIE A, District Program Specialist, 1955, 1966 





K.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
MARABLE, Vircinia H 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University, 


_ Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 














MAyrieLp, M, Crcit State 4-H Club Leader, 1955, 1970 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University; Ed.D., Louisiana State University. 

MAYFieLy, WitttAM D.. Extension Agricultural Engineer, 1971 
B.S., M,S., University of Tennessee. 

McCorp, WArkeN _____Specialist in Community & Regional Development, 1972 
5.S., Florence State; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

McLAavcniin, Katoy M.W Specialist in Educational Methods, 1970 


6.S., Winthrop College. 

McQueen, Houston Franko Survey Entomologist, 1963 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Ocpurn, CHARLES B..__ Agricultural Engineer, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic. Institute. 

Oversy, DorotHy———_.__.. 
B.S., University of Tennessee. 

Owens, BARBARA A, Specialist (Educational Methods), 1958, 1969 
B.S,, Florence State University, 


ParrisH, J. R.— 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 


Specialist (Consumer Education), 1943, 1949 








_Dairyman, 1988, 1948 














Peavy, ALicr,—__ Economist (Home Furnishings), 1941, 1959 
B.S., University of Alabama; MA. Columbia University, 

Powett, WittiAM Epwarp, IT Specialist in Food Science, 1970 
B.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Prickett, Fariss Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 1955, 1970 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Rivers, Rutw L..___ ____—State Supervisor, FENEP, 1937, 1972 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute; ite; MLA A. | Columbia University. 

Rustin, Burtson GwENETTE.. Extension Animal Husbandman-Beef Nutritionist, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

StuuMAck, RonAtp Lee _.... Extension Floriculturist, 1963, 1969 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Michigan State University. 


BSL AI 09 Nos EattOF | TUG 


B.A., Auburn University. 

Smira, JAMes L.______.. a 
B.S., Edward Waters College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Suttr,. Paras) 6) — Extension Horticulture—Vegetables, 1966, 1969 
B.S., Clemson University; M.S., North Carolina State University, 

SmirH, Ronatp H,—__.__ Extension Entomologist, 1972 
B.S., M,S., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 

SoweLt, Water Fo ——_._.._._.______Sails Specialist, 1948, 1960 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

SPEAKMAN, GENTA S._______ Specialist (Housing and Equipment), 1966 
B.S,, Auburn University. 

Sreain,. Write Lees Nes Editor, 1955, 1965 
B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 

STRAWN, Harry Resource Development Economist, 1969 
B.S., North Carolina State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
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THOMPSON, KATHLEEN _ _...___. Specialist (Clothing), 1944, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M Sh. Pennslyvania ‘State University. 
Tuornton, NANcy H,——_____-____-__ Assistant Publications Editor, 1970, 


B.A.A., Auburn University. 


Wane, Larkin H. — hc a eee 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Watson, Harotp — —  — ——ssesSFSSpecialist (Agricultural Engineering), 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University, 7 (Agr 4s ) 


Watson, SARAH N._ ene nnn Specialist in Educational Methods, 1961, 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama. 


Weeks, JOHN PeTeR —__.______ Specialist in Rural Resource Development, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Ware, Vircinia C._ == oo Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 
B.S,, University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Tennessee. 


Extension Forester, 











WHITTENBURG, Bossy Leroy 0 4-H Livestock Specialist, 
BS,, M.S,, University of Tennessee. 
pee Oe (a a nn ae RAY Visual Editor, 1960, 


B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


OFF-CAMPUS SPECIALISTS 


Eicu, SAMUEL M,___.__ aspen sseeeneprennnnnenensvenneend pecialist in Catton, 1957, 
BS., M.Ag., Auburn University, 








GivyHaN, Jor____..._____Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1935, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Jones, Roserr F, Resource Management Specialist, 1949, 
B.S., Tuskegee Lnstitute; M. Ed. North Carolina State University. 
Ay Ay eRe —e i Agronomist, TVA, 1959, 
S., M.S., Auburn University. 
MArks, HERMAN me District Program Specialist, 1954, 





B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University, 


McDaniet, CLARENCE. ____ ____Resource Management Specialist, 1952, 
B,S., M.S., Alabama AM Ur University. 


Parker, CARL enum Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1944, 
B.S., Auburn University. 











Roserts, Larry W.. center Resource Management Specialist, 1960, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn n University. 

Secrest, CHARLES —....._______ Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1956, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

Sparx, 6, U.____— ~ a Rural Resource Development Specialist, 


B.S., Auburn University: M.Ag., University of Florida. 


Tuomas, Cuartes F. —...—_______ Specialist (Poultry), 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

Tiwwe.t, Macon B.--_.._ Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1957, 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

WituiaMs, W. R.. Resource Management Specialist, 1946, 
B.S., Auburn University; , MS., University of Tennessee. 

Witson, WituiAM E.. Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1954, 


B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


OTHER STAFF 

Brown, Grace F.C Ad ministrative Assistant, 1958, 
GoLpEN, MILDRED Administrative Assistant, 1969, 
Goop, MyrtLe SS Ad ministrative Assistant, 1929, 





1969 
1972 
1965 


1971 
1970 
1970 
1965 
1967 


1968 
1963 
1969 
1963 
1963 
1969 
1961 
1968 


1962 


7 


1966 
1961 
1968 


1961 


1966 
1972 
1966 
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COUNTY STAFFS 


(List for each country as follows: County Address, county extension chairman, ¢x- 
tension farm agent; associate county extension chairman, extension home agent; first 
stig present appointment. All degrees are from Auburn University unless 
otherwise indicated,) 


AUTAUGA 
Prattville 


BALDWIN 
Bay Minette 


BARBOUR 
Clayton 


BIBB 
Centerville 


BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 


Union Springs 


BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Buder 


R. H. Kirkpatrick, B.S,, M.Ed.; 1944, 1965; Aan A. Green, BS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; Max F, Scott, B.S,, M.Ag., 1962-1965. 
Louvenia A, Lee, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965, 


F. C. Turner, BS,, 1938, 1965; Donald Eugene Dunn, B.S., 1962; 

a saver J. Coats, B.S,, Western Kentucky State University; 
» 1966, 

Mary C, Silvey, BS., 1955, 1965; Eugenia Small, B.S. 1937, 1965; 

Helen Roundtree, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1969. 


. W. Walton, B.S,, 1946, 1965; Jerry L, Brown, B.S., 1967, William 
. Lindsey, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1966. 
Virginia S. Greene, B.S, M\S,, 1964, 1972; Teresa Ann Zeladonis, 
B.S., University of Montevallo, 1970. 


Loyd P. Owens, BS., M.Ag., 1954, 1971; T. W. Camp, BS, 1951 
1965, Faye B. Smith, B.S,, University of Alabama, 1964, 1971, Donna 
Miller, B.S,, 1969. 


D. S$. Loyd, BS., M.Ag,, 1942, 1965; James O. Conway, BS., M.Ed., 
1967; L. G. McCall, B.S, 1955, 1965, 
Mildred Gilbert, B.S., M. of H. Ec., 1944, 1965. 


W. E. Stone, BS., M.Ag., 1947, 1965; Henry M. Brooks, B.S., M.Ed, 
Tuskegee Institute, 1967. 

Carolyn Henderson, B.S., 1941, 1965; Nannie S. Rhodes, B.S., 
Southern University, 1959, 1965. 


F, H. Morgan, BS., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. P. Moore, B.S, M.Ag., 
1953, 1965; Jacob H. Ross, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.A., Michigan 
State University, 1950, 1965; R. C. Thompson, B.S., 1954, 1965, 
Laurine Howell, BS., University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Marie E. 
Crenshaw, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1967. 


A. S. Matthews, BS., 1941, 1965; Goode Nelson, B.A,, University 
of Alabama, 1945, 1965; L. G. Pair, B.S,, M.Ag., 1948, 1965; John 
D. Sellers, B.S., 1949, 1966. 

Barbara W. a B.A., University of Mississippi, 1966, 1970; 
Gwendolyn Hales, B.S., Blue Mountain, 1972; LaVurn B. Stinson, 
BS., Alabama A&M University, 1971; Mazie Howard Wilson, BS., 
Alabama A&M University, 1972. 


Howard A. Taylor, BS., M.Ag.Ed., 1962, 1967; Larry D, Easter- 
wood, B.S., M.Ag.Ed,, 1961, 1965; Willie Lawson, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; E. L. Ste- 
wart, B.S., MS., 1944 ,1967. 

Exa Till, BS., 1946, 1965; Mary Frances Gri BS,, Alabama 
A&M oor a 1952, 1965; Ruth Walls, B.S,, University of Monte- 
vallo, 1969, 


Howard D. Hall, BS., M.Ag., 1962, 1970; J. B. Butler, BS,, 1954, 
1967; Charles R. Moody, B.S., 1964, 1965. 

Geneva Marshall James, BS, 1941, 1965; Irene J. Lackey, BS, 
1965, 1967. 


W. R. Futral, B.S., M-Ag., 1959, 1965; Tommy J. Brown, B.S., 1971, 
1972; D, R. Mims, B.S., 1953, 1965. , 
Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; Sarah Hick- 
man McDowell, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1967. 


Mathew Sexton, BS., 1987, 1965; Joseph T. Banks, BS., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; R. B. Deavours, B.S., MS., Mississippi 
State University, 1946, 1965. Grace M. Prince, B.S., 1951, 1965; € 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luverne 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Fr. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 
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B. Dawkins, B.S., University of Alabama, 1967; Gladys A. Horn, BS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965. 


O. C. Helms, B.S., 1930, 1965; Thomas J. Breland, B.S., M-Ed., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1972; Sara G. Alexander, BS,, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women, 1967; Joe Ann Arthur, B.S., University of South- 
ern Mississippi, 1967. 


George A. Peasant, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S., Virginia State 
College, 1950, 1972; Tom F. Farrow, B.S, 1970. 

Dora-grace Smith, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1952, 1965; Brenda 
J. Jones, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1971. 


W. J. Thompson, B.S., M.S., Ed., 1954, 1971; E. C. Farrington, B.S., 
1941, 1965; Judith Fennell, B.S., 1970; Marjorie J. Sellers, B.S., 1972. 


T. C. Casaday, B.S., M.Ag., 1949, 1965; Dan J. Presley, B.S., M.Ag., 
1964, 1966; J. R. Speed, 1943, 1965. 

Sarah Hutchinson, B.S., Howard College, M.S., 1956, 1965; Sandra 
T. Coffey, B.S., University of Tennessee, 1972. 


D. G. Somerville, B.S., 1989, 1965; Harold Eugene Rose, B.S., M.Ext. 
Ed., Mississippi State University 1961; Daniel R, Salter, B.S,, M.S., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 

Christa Hall, B.S,, University of Alabama, 1950, 1965 Mary Ann 
Beck, B.S,, Florence State University, 1970, 


M. H. Huggins, B.S., 1936, 1965; H. J. Oakley, B.S., 1954, 1965. 
Louise T. Ostrom, BS,, M.Ed., 1957, 1965; Hazel H. Harpe, B.A., 
Judson College, 1961, 1965. 


G. S. Sessions, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1955, 1965; Elmer Dowdell, B.S., 
Alcorn A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965; Jerry 
Walls, B.S., 1963, 1965. 

Mariah B. Brymer, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; 
Thelma D. Davis, B.S., 1970, 


W. H. Kinard, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Robert E. Linder, B.S., 
M.Ag., 1960, 1965; C. W. Pike, B,S.. M.Ag., 1952, 1965. 

Mary Ellen Haynes, BS, University of Montevallo, 1951, 1965; 
Barbara W. Becknell, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1970; Ann 
T. Martin, B.S., University of Alabama, 1966. 


Ted B. Smith, B.S., M.S., Troy State University, 1963, 1969; G, B, 
Handley, BS., 1948, 1965. 
Eunice Prater King, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1953, 1965. 


Bob Eugene Spears, B.S.. Oklahoma State University; M.S., Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1964, 1971; Billy Ray Baswell, 1966, 1968; 
Claude L. Dorminey, B.S., University of Georgia, 1967; M,T, 
Whisenant, BS., 1949, 1965; Mary Sue Tillery, BS. MS., 1947, 
1965; Peggy M. Harris, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1964, 


T. G, Hubbard, BS., M.Ag., 1936, 1970; James H. Estes, B.S., M.Ag., 
1963, 1965; Patsy M. White, B.S., 1970. 


L. C. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1965; James S. Hines, B.S., M.Ed., 1966; 
George C. Hoomes, B.S., 1963, 1967; Charles D. Scott, 11, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965. 

Norma M. McCrory, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1961, 
1971; Carolyn L. Hicks, BS., Chet Ty Institute, 1967; Sara Ann 
Compton, B.S., Samford University, 1971. 


F, DeWitt Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1965; D. C. Poe, B.S.,1956, 1965; 
William J. Alverson, B.S., M.Ed., 1965; Mary Louise Walker, B.S., 
Peabody College, 1954, 1965; Shelby Bryant Ellis, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1972. 


E. Davis, B.S., M.S., 1959, 1965; George W. Jackson, B.S., M.S., Tus- 


kegee Institute, 1966, 1972; James M, Kilgore, B.S., 1970, 1972, 
LeJean Ford, B.S., Texas State University for Women, 1963, 1967; 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


JACKSON 
Scottsboro 


JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 
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Gwendolyn E. Turner, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1968, Doris 
Welch, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1969, 


R. |. Martin, B.S., 1946, 1966; Edward M. Knowles, B.S., M.Ag., 
1953, 1965; Barry E. Wood, B.S., 1966, 1967. 

Peggy Bracken, BS., 1963, 1965; Linda C. Greer, B.S., MS,, Missis- 
Sippi State College for Women. 


T. L. Sanderson, B.S., MS., 1948, 1965; H. J. Y remch B.S., Univer- 
sity of Georgia, 1944, 1965; A. D. Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965, 
Sara L, Thomas, B.S., 1947, 1965; Maude J. Hill, BS,, Tuskegee 
Institute, 1971; Celeste H, Martin, B.S., MS., 1957, 1965; Elois O. 
Tuck, BS., Alabama A&M University, M.A/T,, Indiana University. 


James Pettus Tucker, B.S,, M.Ag., 1961, 1970. 
Annie Mary Hester, BS., Berry College; M.S., University of Ala- 
bama, 1953, 1965; Ina Jan Killingsworth, B,S,, 1970, 


H. A. Ponder, B.S., 1935, 1965; Waymon Ray Pace, B.S., 1972; H. W. 
Warren, B.S., 1945, 1965. 

Joyce MeNutt, BS., 1954, 1965; Wanda Gail Elliott, B.S,, Florence 
State Universiry, 1970. 


R. C. Reynolds, B.S.. M.Ag.Ed., 1954, 1965; Dan A. Gary, B.S., 1969. 
Sam D. Carroll, B.S., M.Ed., 1963, 1969. 

Emily H, Seay, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1960, 1965; Marion 
D, Bryant, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1970, 


Charles S. Foreman, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1972; 
Frank L, Jackson, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1941, 1965; Jerry 
B. Clark, B.S., M.Ed,, 1965, 1972; Evelyn Blackmon, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University, 1965; Betty Sue Young, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee In- 
Stitute, 1972. 


]. B. Deavours, BS., 1937, 1965; Gwinn Russell Ezell, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University, 1962, 1965 ;J. N, Glass, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; 
Lee Grant Gober, B.S., M.Ag., 1960, 1967. 

Evelyn D. Edwards, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1966; Katie 
I. Carlton, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965; Amanda Williams 
Morrison, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1969. 


R. C. Hartzog, BS,, 1946, 1965; C. L, Barefield, B.S,, 1951, 1965; 
David Lee Daniel, B.S., Alabama AXM University, 1972. 

Margaret O. Eason Kirkland, B.S., M. H.Ed., Jacksonville State Uni- 
versity, 1961, 1965; Rassie T. Farmer, BS., Langston University, 
1967; Jewel W. Hardwick, BS.,, 1958, 1967. 


Allen M, Mathews, B.S., M.Ag., 1957, 1965; William W. Curtis, B.S. 
M.Ed., 1963, 1967; Frederick Doss, B.S., 1970; Marion H. Roney, 
B.S., 1962, 1965; Reafield Vester, B.S., Alabama AXM University, 


1966. 

Julia Smith, BS., 1955, 1965; Mildred Mae Ward, MS., Alabama 
A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965; Claudia W. 
Meadows, B.S., 1971. 


B. T. Richardson, B.S., 1945, 1968; Lesel A. Dozier, B.S., M.Ed, 
1964, 1965; James H. Pius, BS,, MS., Mississippi State University, 
1955, 1969. 

Mrs. Clyde Peck, B.S,, 1942, 1965; Betty D. Moore, B.S., 1963, 1969. 


C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 1965; Hiram N, McCall, B.S., 1970; Charles 
E. Smith, B.S., M-Ed., 1966, 1967; William Gaines Smith, B.S,, M.Ag., 
1965; Percy L. White, B.S,, Alabama AXM University; M-Ed,, Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1949, 1965; David W_. Bradford, B.S., 1969; Mar- 

ret Whatley, B.S., MS., University of Alabama, 1941, 1969. - 

ubye J. Robinson, B.S., Philander Smith College, 1945, 1965; Elsie 
Jo Scott, BS., M.Ed., 1970; Helen T, Wilson, BS., Alabama A&M 
University, 1970; Jane G. Knight, BS., M,Ed,, University of Monte- 
vallo, 1971; Carrie Lena Smith, B.S., 1971. 
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LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


H. H. Lumpkin, B.S., 1950, 1965; C. T. Guthrie, B.S., M.Ext.Edu. 
Mississippi State University, 1966. 

Barbara Alawine, B.S., M.A. Ed., University of Alabama, 1953, 1965; 
Janice C, Boykin, B.S,, Jacksonville State University, 1970. 


L, T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, 1965; Charles W. Burns, B.S., M.Ag., 
1957, 1965; Jack S. Butler, B.S,, 1970; algal Harrell, BS., Berry 
College, M.S., University of Tennessee, 1963, 1965; Robert T. 
im a BS., Alabama AXM University; M.S.. Tuskegee Institute, 
, 5. 

Sara F, Conner, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1949, 1965; Sadie 
L. McClellan, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965; Sandra Owens, 
BS., Florence State University, 1970, 1972. 


S. P, McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1965; Henry J Buchanan, BS., Ala- 
bama A&M University, 1970; Dean Parris, B.S., M,Ag., 1959, 1965; 
ames E, Pinion, B.S., M.Ed., 1966, 1970, 

uby Rogers, BS., Athens College, 1953, 1965; Martha H. Pool, 
BS., Jacksonville State University, 1966, 1969; Inez M. Petty, BS., 
Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 


R. W. Teague, B.S., 1948, 1965; Richard Dyar, B.S., 1971; Paul 
Henry Waddy, BS., Alabama A&M University, 1964, 1965; Lawrence 
Hawsey, B.S., M.Ed., 1965, 1972. 

Elisabeth Crum, B.S., 1955, 1965; Willie C. Lockhart, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1937, 1965; Susan B. Wetherington, BS., University of 
Georgia, 1970. 


Sidney H. Bates, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1969; Watkins L. 
Carter, BS,, Mississippi State University, 1967; F. Macon Patterson, 
B.S., MLS., 1954, 1968. 

Emma Jo Lindsey, BS., 1948, 1965; Athelstine H. Malone, BS., 
Alabama A&M University, 1956, 1965; Charlotte Marshall, B4., 
Jacksonville State University, 1965, 1966. 


Tom J. Gerald, BS., M.Ag., 1946, 1969; Scott Billingsley, B.S., MS., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965; Clarence J, Maudlin, B,S., M.S., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1972. 

Mary Maddux, B.S,, 1957, 1965; Orean P. Cunningham, B.S., Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1950, 1965. 


J. M, Bolling, BS., 1989, 1965; James Boyd, BS., Alabama A&M 
University, 1971; Leonard Huffman, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1962, 1965. 

Carolyn Brown Williams, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1968. 
Annette B, Wallace, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1966, 1971. 


R. O, Magnusson, B.S., 1948, 1965; Earl C. Halla, B.S., M.Ag., 1953, 
1965; Robert Burton, B.S., Alabama AXM University, 1962, 1969; 
Bobby Lee Stewart, B.S, Alabama A&M University, 1972. 

Christine Huber, B.S., Peabody College, 1944, 1965; Jane M. Call, 
B.S., University of Tennessee; Jacquet n B. Outlaw, B.S., Tuskegee 
ue, 1968; Alyce B. Garland, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 
1972. 


co Miller, B.S., M.Ag,, 1954, 1968; Rudy P. Yates, B.S., M.Ag., 
1960. 


Marjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943; 1965; Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer, BS., 
1960, 1965; Vera J. Wilson, B.S., Alabama AXM University, 1966, 


H. B. Price, B.S., 1945 1965; Lathan D. Hooks, B.S., Grover C. 
Brooks, B.S., Alabama AXM University; M.S., Tennessee A&I, 1972. 
Elna Tanner, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee, 1950, 1965; Pene- 
lope F. Walton, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1972. 


W. L. Martin, BS., 1942, 1965; R. I. D. Murphy, B.S., M.Ag., 1958, 
1965; Franklin H, Wood, B,S., M.Ag., 1963, 1965, 

Maxine Johnson Crump, B.S., Florence State University, 1967, 1970; 
Joyce M. Morgan, B.S., Florence State University, 1970. 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


ST, CLAIR 
Pell City 
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Charles B. Vickery, BS., 1948, 1965; W, L, Deakle, 1943, 1965; 
Charles H, Kilpatrick, BS., 1964, 1965; D. Ray Rice, BS., 1972. 

Mona Whatley, B.S., Peabody College, 1941, 1965; Myra N, Barton, 
BS., University of Montevallo, 1968; Agnes Fairchild, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi, 1972; Sylvia G. Oakes, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University, 1972; Evelyn Stukes, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1970, 


A. V. Culpepper, B.S., 1928, 1965; Mike M, Gamble, B.S., Mississippi 
State University, 1966; James H, Sellers, B.S., 1966, 

Annie Richardson, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; DeLois Car- 
michael, B.S,, M.Ed,, Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 1965; Annette J. Care, 
University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


T. P. McCabe, B.S., M.Ag., 1989, 1965; Leonard E. Brown, BS., 
Alcorn A&M College; MS., Tumepes Institute, 1964, 1965; Addre 
Bryant, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; William D, Eubanks, 
BS., M.Ed., 1970; Jack A. Thompson, BS., MS,, University of 
Tennessee, 1957, 1965. 

Virginia Gilchrist, B.S,, University of Alabama; M.S,, 1955, 1965; 
Elizabeth S. Stough, B.S., Alabama ARM University, M.Ed,, Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1945, 1970; Glenda S. Trotter, B.S,, University of 
Kentucky, 1970. 


C. D. Rutledge, BS,, M.Ag,, 1948, 1965; Eddie E. Cannon, B.S, Ala- 
bama A&M University; MS,, Tuskegee Inaticute, 1965; H, W, Hous- 
ton, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Jerry L. Parker, B.S., M.Ed., 1960, 1965, 
Lucile Hawkins, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1948, 1965; Mary 
C.. oes A.B., Judson College, 1961, 1965; Elouise Lipscomb, 
1944, 1965. 


W. O. Hairston, B.S,, M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. A, Bates, BS., 1950, 
1965; Richard E. Smith, B.S., Alabama AXM University, M,Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965, 
Evelyn Graham, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Dorothy 
A. Piner, BS., Alabama A&M University, 1970; Joyce Richardson, 
B5S., Judson College, 1958, 1965, 


Edward N. Graham, B.S., MS., Mississippi State University, 1960, 
1966; Walter D. Powers, B.S., 1966. 

Helen B. Hill, B.S., University of Montevallo, M.S. University of 
Alabama, 1941, 1965; Lorraine Mecks, B.S., University of Alabama, 
1957, 1965. 

H, J. Carter, BS., 1935, 1965; Darell P. Dunn, BS., M.Ed., 1965; 
James McLean, B.S., M.Ag.Ed, 1954, 1967. 

Florence Owens, BS., Florida State University, 1958, 1965; Wanda 
H. Wasden, B.S., 1972. 

Grady M. Wakefield, BS., M-Ag.Ed., 1957, 1965; T. F. Burnside, 
fr B.S., M.Ed., 1960, 1965; Theodore Shumpert, B.S,, M.Ed., ‘Tus 


egee Institute, 1946, 1965, ; 
Elaine Evans, Jacksonville State University, 1969, 1970; Paula 
M. McCollum, BS., Jacksonville State University, 1970. 


C. A. Woods, BS., 1947, 1965; Donald M. Bice, BS., Agr., BS., 
Ag.Ed., 1970; Mack H. Eldridge, B.S,, Virginia State College, 1948, 


1965. 
Betty }; Wilson, B.S., 1971; Elnora Gandy, B.S,, Tuskegee Institute, 


1952, 1965. 

W. M. Clark, B.S., 1937, 1965; Ns cs B.S., 1958, 1965. 

Marion Cotney. B.S., 1939, 1965; Peggy Prucnal, BS., Jacksonville 
State University, 1969. 

H. L. Eubanks, BS, 1984, 1965; W. D. Jackson, BS., 1946, 1965; 


. E. Yates, B.S., 1955, 1965. 
Tieen Puckett, BS., M.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965; 


Louise S. Littlejohn, B.S., University of Alabama, 1967. 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeyille 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 


WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 


Cooperative Extension Service Staff 


B. B. Williamson, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1966; F. W. Kilgore, B.S., MS., 
Mississippi State University, 1954, 1965; Joe E. Lashley, B.S., M.Ag., 
1965; Henry J. Spears, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tus- 
k Institute, 1946, 1965. 

Mildred Ennis, B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., Livingston State 
University, 1958, 1965; Gloria R. Steinhilbers, B.S., University of 
ora og 1970; Theresa E. Threadgill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 


Thomas L. Bass, B.S., M.Ed., 1946, 1966; J. B. Mathews, B.S., 1949, 
1965; Curtis H. O'Daniel, B.S., 1965, 1966; Wanda P. Jurrieans, 
Jacksonville State University, 1965, 1969. 

Marie H, Player, B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee 
ee 1957, 1965; Verlinda A. Mingo, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
1972. 


C. H. Webb, B.S., 1957, 1965; Jerry G. Hanks, B.S,, 1970; ey L. 
McGhee, B.S., Alabama AXM University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1968; R. W. Thompson, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1958, 1965. 

Margaret Miller, B.S., 1949, 1965; Annie B. Effinger, B.S,, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, 1971, 1972; Nelda B. Martin, B5S,, University of 
Alabama, 1971. 


Albert Pitts, Jr., B.S., M.Ag., 1952, 1970; James Cooper, B.S., 1948, 
1965; B. B. Fields, B.S,, Tuskegee Institute, M.S,, University of 
Miinois, 1954, 1965; James C. Howell, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1961, 1965; 
French Sconyers, B.S., 1943, 1965. 

Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1945, 1965; 
Eula H. Jasper, B.S., Arkansas AMK&M College, 1970; Mrs. O'Neal 
Massey, B.S,, M.S., University of Alabama, 1952, 1965; Jo Ann H. 
Smith, B.S., University of Alabama, 1970; Peggy L. White, BS., 
University of Alabama, 1971, 


Robert E. Thornton, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; W. D. Jones, BS., 
M.Ag., 1954, 1965. 

Jeanette Argo, B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of 
‘Alabama, 1942, 1965; Linda Eason, B.S., University of Alabama, 
1969, 1970; Margaret P. Gray, B.S., University of Alabama, 1966, 


D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1965; Thomas E, Fuller, B.S., 1969; Sarah H. 
Hazen, BS., 1964, 1965; Patricia Ann Taylor, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1968. 


Robert C, Farquhar, B.S., M.S., 1949, 1965; Richard E, Cobb, B5S., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1968; W. J. Hardy, BS., 1954, 1965; 
{da Jo Harrison, B.S., University of Montevallo, M.Ed,, University 
of Tennessee, 1970; Solonia E. Reynolds, B.S., Alabama A&M Uni- 
versity, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 


W. L. Richardson, B.S., 1935, 1965; Jerry L. Williams, B.S., 1967, 
1972; Jean P. West, B.S., Florence State University, 1972. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF 


Harry M. Puivrorr, A.B, Ph.D., D.D,, LL.D., LL.D. LL.D., President 
Crester C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E., M.S.EE., Ph.D,, Vice President for Research 
ViNcENT S. HANEMAN, Jr., S.B., M.S.E. (AE), Ph.D., Director 
WILLIAM C. JOHNSON, Jr., B.S., Assistant Director 


Aerospace Engineering 





Prrts, Ropert G.__-____onunu.u8u88__ Professor and,Head of Department 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 

STARWeSs, | KENNETH | 2 __......... Professor, 1963, 1970 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Ph. Dd, California In Institute of Technology. 

Syorzint, Ricnarp H._.. Professor, 1966, 1967 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; Degree of | of Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

MARTIN, Frep W._——~-— a ses pa PE een TOPESIO Ey AOD 
B.S.A.E., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Binnstr, ‘Alerts, 0s, oe ee ______ Associate Professor, 1968 


B.S., University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
CurcHins, MALCOLM A. — 2 __.__.....__ Associate Professor, 1956, 1962 
B.S.C.E., M.S.E.M., Ph.D., Virginia. Polytechnic Institute. 











Pravensurc, Leo G..___ Associate Professor, 1971 
B.S., Indiana University; M.S., Ph.D. ., Purdue University. 

Kirecey, Gary W. ae A saciate Professor, 1965, 1970 
aoe University of Minnesota; ta; MS. Purdue University; F.A.A., A&P. Certificate, Parks 

ollege. 

NICHOLS, JANES Ox ss ssc cssesstrerne Associate Professor, 1960, 1970 
B.S.A.E., M.S.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

BURKHALTER, JOHNNY E,_..........—.—_— _______. Assistant Professor, 1965, 1972 
B.A.E,, M,S.A.E., Auburn University; Ph. D., University of Texas. 

CocnraNn, JoHNn E.. .—_-____—. cs Assistant Professor, 1966, 1970 


B.A.E,, MS.A.E., Auburn University; “Ph.D., . University of Texas. 


Chemical Engineering 


TAvior, ZELMA Lowe, Jr. Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1970 
B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S,, Auburn University; Ph,D,, University Florida. 
Hsu, CnHenc-Ten Sins Professor, 1953, 1962 


BS.C., University of Nanking; M.S. University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of 


Pennslyvania. 
WIncARD;; Roser Eo. 5 alee _Professor, 1932, 1969 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





Finely” ae od —— _ Associate Professor, 1962 
College of City ‘of New York; MS., Ph. D., “University of Texas. 
Vives, rene Louis... -- »- -_ -- —.. Associate. Professor, 1958, 1957 


B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 
Askew, Wittiam C. —— _._ Assistant Professor, 1969 


B.S.. MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
Guin, JAMes A. —__ ______ Assistant Professor, 1970 


B.S.Ch.E., M.S.C.E., University ‘of Alabama; “Ph.D., University of Texas. 








Civil Engineering 


Ratner, Rex K...__.. Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1968 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University; Ph. D., Oklahoma State University. 

BraAnsrorp, THomas L. _— ——— 
B.E., C.E.; Vanderbilt. University, 

Hunson, Freo K..————____———_— _ —_—_—— : 


B.S.C.E., Purdue University; M. az Princeton University. : 
KristtNAMURPRY, N. ___. Associate Professor, 1967 


I diate Science, St. oseph's College, Bangalore, India; B.Sc, Central . 
Saneabore, finda: B.E. (Civil), Ietoul Institute of Engineering, Mysore, India; M.S. (CE), 


Ph.D., ook Sie a of Colorado, 
Jupxins, Josern F., Gottlieb Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 


BSCE. MSS. ph. shD)., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 





_.. Professor, 1965 





__ Professor, 1947, 1961 
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Motz, Frep J., 11_——__ Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S. Physics, M.S.C.E., Drexel University; Ph.D., Stanford University, 

Moore, RAYMOND K. are eerie ASA, EVO OsORs A071 
BS.C, E., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Morcan, Jor Mo Assistant Professor, 1971 
B. Sic. E., Tennessee Technological University; M.S,, Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University. 

Smitn, Pau D. _ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
B.S.C.E,, University “of Akron; M S.. Lehigh University; Ph.D., University of California. 


Electrical Engineering 


Irwin, J. Davip Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1969, 1973 
B.E.E,, Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Gray, Enwaarp, Ro _... Professor, 1957, 1967 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph. D.* Technische ‘Hochschule, Stuttgart. 

HONNELL, MARTIAL A. ph _____Professor, 1958 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., E.E., Georgia Institute Institute ¢ of Technology. 

Lowry, JAmes L ae a Professor, ¥955,' 1965 
B. E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Puiturrs, Cuares L.. Profesor, 1959;) 3965 
B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia “Institute of Technology. 

Russett, DALLAS WiLson 
B.S.E.£., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee. 





























_Professor, 1959, 1963 








BOLAND, Josern’S;, MI Associate Professor, 1961, 1972 
B.S.E.E£., M.S.E.£., Auburn University; Ph.D, G,corgia Institute of Technology. 
Feasten, Witttam M.A sSOCIote Professor, 1956, 1965 


B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


Phos, Cashes. ALS _.... .... Associate Professor, 1972 
B.S., B.S.E.E., University of Alabama; MS. E. x. Ph.D., University of Missouri (Rolla). 





Nast) 3 Tot = Associate Professor, 1967, 1972 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of “Alabama; P! Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Nicuots, Grover T._..... ____ Associate Professor, 1947, 1950 
B.E.E., Auburn University; MS, ‘Georgia ‘Institute of Technology. 

Rocers, CHArtes L.A SSociate Professor, 1961, 1969 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Duke University. 

a Oe | a oe ____ Associate Professor, 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology; M.S., Auburn University. 

ALBRITTON, WILLIAM P., JR... _. Assistant Professor, 1962, 1971 


BS.E. E., M.S.E.E., ‘Auburn University; Ph. D., University of Tennessee. 


CarRROLL, Bitty D. 
BS.E.E, MS.E.E., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


james, Sypney N..___ _______. Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D,, University of Alabama. 


Industrial Engineering 


Brooks, Georce H.-S Professor and Head of Department, 
B.LE., Florida State University; M.S.LE., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


__... Assistant Professor, 1970 





3 








Cox, J. Graoy._....___ i ________ Professor, 1949 1972 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; ‘PhD., “Purdue ‘University. 

DenHOLM, DonALp H.W Professor, 1968 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S 5., “Washington University. 

Hoot, James N.......___ Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965, 1967 
BS,, M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Morcas, WaLan Wo. = ___ Associate Professor, 1954, 1965 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M.S.I.M., Georgia Institue of Technology. 

Waite, CHARLES RAYMOND Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
B.S.M.E., M.S.LE., Ph.D., LE, Purdue University. 

Brown, Davin B.~ ——— — —_ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1972 
BS., Rutgers University; M.S., Montana State University; Ph.D,, Texas Technological 
University. 

HERRING, Bruce EW. ______ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965 
B.1.£., Ohio State University; M.S.M.E,, New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma. 

MAGHsOoDLOO, SAFED______. Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
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Smitn, Leo ANTHONY ___._ Assistant Professor, 1969 
‘ B.S.1.E., M.S.LE., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Trucks, Louis B... na ree rent SLA SISSON, LOGS 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Pitwsburgh. 
Wesster, Dennis B.______________ Assistant Professor sly Engineering), 1970 
B,S.LE., M.S.LE., West Virginia University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 
ZALoom, Victor ANTHONY. SEE sistant Professor, 1970 


B.S.1.E., M,S.LE., University of Florida; Pbh.D,, University of Houston. 


Mechanical Engineering 

VeSsTAL, DONALD M., JR... ___.____ Professor and Head of Department, 1959 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E., MS. M.E E.. Texas A&M University; Ph.D., Stanford University, 

Bussett, WiLtiAM H....____ Professor, 1965 
B.M.E., M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 

JemMiaN, Wartan A. ___ Professor, 1962, 1965 


B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D,, Metallurgical Engineering, Renasalacr 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Jonys, Eowarp O., JR... ——___. Professor, 1946, 1965 
B.M.E., B.E. z.. ‘Auburn University: M.S., University ty of Mlinois. 
Professor, 1959 


MAYNOos, Hat W-——— 
B.S,, M.S.D. of Engineering, “University of Kentucky. 
Saw, Winerep A. — Professor, 1958 
B.S,G.E., University of “Mississippi: M.S.E. EM. University of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
SWINSON, WELDON F..—...____ _., Professor, 1964, 1967 


B.A., Rice University; B.S.M.E., “Texas as Technological College; M.S.M.E., Texas ARM 
University: Ph.D., University of Iinois. 
































TANcER, GERALD E......____ _ Professor, 1958, 1960 
B.S., M.S., South Dakota Schoo) | of Mines ‘and “Technology; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
Vacnon, REGINALD I... Alumni Professor, 1958, 1967 





B.M.E., M.S.N.S,, Auburn University; PhD. Oklahoma Stave University. 

Dre, Davin: FF ~ _Associate Professor, 1969 
B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee: :M. 3M | Ph. D. Georgia Institute of Technology. 

FLUKER, BILure J. ———__________ Associate Professor, 1960 
B,S.B.E., M.S.M.E., Texas cas AKM University; Ph.D,, Tulane University. 




















ri Atrrep M.__. Associate Professor, 1965 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of “Technology; M. S., M. E., Stanford University. 
MAPLEs, GLENNON —_—--— Associate Professor, 1966 
B.S,, M.S., Mississippi State University; “Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
Witcox, Roy C, Associate Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic ‘Institute; PhD., University of Missouri: 


YU, James GM. —_ —— Associate Professor, 1965, 1967 
J B.S., National Taiwan University; MS., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D, Auburn 


Universit 
Dunn, pee ___ Assistant Professor, 1966 


B. (ate College of Technology; M.S.M.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Goowuane, Tou re cat Assistant Professor, 1968 


B.S.M.E,, M.S.M.E., Ph.D., University of Florida. 
RANson, WiLuIAM F., IIL Assistant Professor, 1962, 1971 


B.S.M.E., M.S.M. E. Auburn University; Ph. D., University of Ilinois. 





Textile Engineering 


Apams, CLEVELAND L. . ——..—. Professor and Head of Department, 1952 





Wares, Wat T. eee Professor, 1958, 1963 
f Tech 
B.S.T_E., Clemson University; MS., 5., Georgia  Tnattute of Teed ratte Professor, 1949, 1965 





Farrow, James C_______—_— 














BS.T. E,, Auburn University. 
a nites ea ‘University; MS.T.C., Clemson University; Aly Cr eet 
hasan, qrrte P. ___ Assistant Professor, 1967 
ene haaene ree : on aps Daiversey: Assistant Professor, 1969, 1970 
Png Eeeora Sp a Univer Assistant Professor, 1968 





B.S.T.M,., Auburn University; M ge se Institute of Textile Technology. 
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Harry M. Puitrort, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., LL.D,, LL.D., President 
Frep R. Rosertson, Jr., B.S., M.S., Dr. PA, Vice President for Extension 
VINCENT S, HANEMAN, JR, $.B., MS.E. (AE) , Ph.D., Director 
James F, O'Brien, Jr. B.M.E., M.M.E., Assistant ‘Director 
ALEXANDER H, Averyt, B.M.E., M.S.L.M., Director, Birmingham Office 
Brty R. MANNING, B.S., Director, Civil Defense Professional Advisory Center 
OLAN A. Hemnrre, Administrative Assistant 
ANNE P, JerFairs, Administrative Assistant, Birmingham Office 


Aerospace Engineering 

Pirts, Roperr Gries Professor and Head, 1935, 1944 
B.A.E£., Auburn University; MS., California Instinute of Technology, 

SEARTING BREN Wie ee Elen ibok 


B.S.A.E,, M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Srorzini, RicHArp H.. _. Professor, 1966 


B.S., United States Military. Academy; “Degree of Mechanical ‘Engineer, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 





arses; DEAL A eco eens eoyres Associate Professor, 1966, 1968 
B.S.C.£., M.S.E.M., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Deceee, Baste oe: __. Associate Professor, 1965 
B.S.Ed.. Northeast Missouri State Teachers College: M. L itt. ., University of Pittsburgh, 

FRADENBERG, Leo G..__ ___ Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1971 
B.S., Indiana University; M. S., “Ph. D., Purdue University. 

Krrecey, Gary W.. ___... Associate Professor, 1965 
BS. University ‘of Minnesota; M.S., ” Purdue University; F.A.A., A.&P, Certificate, Parks 

CALLAN, ALLIE WILLIS, JR... _____ Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., University of Maryland; M Ss, " George ‘Washington University. 

BuRKHALTER, JOHNNY E. __. Assistant Professor, 1965, 1972 
B.A.E., M.S.A.E., Auburn University; Ph. D., University of Texas, 

Gorr, Haroup F.__..._._.__......... Teaching Associate (Aerospace Engineering), 1971 


B.S., Ohio State University. 


Chemical Engineering 


Taytor, ZELMA LOWELL, ]®, Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1970 
B.S.Ch.E., University of Idaho; M.S., Auburn Universiry; Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Hiern, Leo J... Associate Professor, 1962 
BS., College of City ty of New “York: M. 5. “Ph. D.. University “of Texas. 

UWS JU SORUAINY © Pave cess eras ee es ee att __ Associate Professor, 1953, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 

Askew, WiLuiAM CG, ____ Assistant Professor, 1967 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. D., “University ‘of Florida. 


Civil Engineering 


Ratner, Rex Kewry Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1968 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University, 
Hupson, Frep M... Sp geese ENOL ESEOL, LHAT,, 1981 


BS.C.E., Purdue University; M.S,, Princeton University, 


ee i) Ae, a a Si ae e288 Associate Professor, 1967 
B.Sc., B.E., University of Mysore, ‘India; M Si Ph. De University of Colorado. 








JERS, Joseru F., Jr. ... Gottlieb Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
B.S.C.E., M.S.S.E., Ph.D., Virginia Pody technic Institute. 
Motz, Fren J., Ill. = _ Assistant Professor, 1970 
BS., Physics, M. S. Gz E., Drexal University: Ph.D., “Stanford University. 
Moore, RAymonp K.. __.. Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S.C.E., M.S., Oklahoma ‘State University: Ph. D., University of Texas. 
Hosart, THOMAS F,_- SS ee ee Lecturer, 1971 





B.S.C.E., C.E., Auburn University. 


Morcan, Joe M..__ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
B.S,, Tennessee Technological University; M.S., PL.D., Virginia Polytechnic [natitute. 
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Bett, Lansrorp C._______________ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1973 
B.S.C.E., M.E., University of Maryland; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


RAMEY, GEorceE E, Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965 
B.S.C.E., M.S.C.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Colorado. 


Soir, Paut DD. _ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
B.S.C.E., University of Akron; M.S., Lehigh University; Ph.D,, University of California, 


Electrical Engineering 

Inwin, J. Davin._— Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1969, 1973 
B.E.F., Auburn University; M\S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennessee, 

Grar, Epwarp RAYMOND. — ee S IESIOTS COs ASE 
B.E.E., M.E.£., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Stuttgart, Germany. 














HONNELL, MARTIAL A. Se OR FO 
B.S.E.E., M.S,E.E., F.E., Georgia gia Institute of Technology. 
Lowry, Janes Lee _._—...... Professor, 1955, 1965 





B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University: “Ph D., University of Florida. 

PHiturs, CHARLES L __--.____Prafessor, 1959, 1965 
B.E£.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia ‘Institute of Technology. 

Rimsexe,, DALLAS: WILSON. ee ——vennenen Professor, 1959, 1963 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee. 

BoLanp, Josern S., IIL _$—___._____—....__—.... Associate Professor, 1961, 1972 
B.S.B.E., M.S. E. E., Auburn University; Ph.D.E£.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 











Feaster, Wituiam M,C Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

Gross, CHanres. A... EA socio, Professor, 1972 
B.S., B.S.E.E., University of ‘Alabama; M.S.E.E., Ph.D., University of Missouri (Rolla). 

NAéct, BA. Troy ss Associate Professor, 1967, 1972 
B.S.E.E., M.S.£.E., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Rocers, CHArgLes L. _.. Associate Professor, 1961, 1969 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D... D., Duke ‘University. 

SLAGH, Tim D.. et __... Associate Professor, 1958, 1965 
BS., Michigan College lege of Mining and 4 Technology; MS. Auburn University. 

ALBRITTON, WILLIAM P,, JR,...- Assistant Professor, 1962, 1971 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E,E., Auborn University; : Ph. D., ., University of Tennessee. 

CarRoLt, Buy D.__. Assistant Professor, 1970 


B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., | University of Texas. 


James, SypNey N.——— 
B.S.E.E,, M,S.E.E., Ph.D., ~ University of Alabama. 


Assistant Professor, 1966 


Mechanical Engineering 


Vestat, DonALp M., JR...——-— = Professor and Head of Department, 1959 
B.S.M.E., B.S. EE, MSM, E., Texas ARM University; Ph.D,, Stanford University, 
Vacuon, Recinaus 1. Alumni Profesor, 1958, 1967 





B.M.E., M.S.N.S., Auburn University: -Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
Jemian, Wartan A. — 2 ___ Professor, 1962, — 
B.S.Ch.. University of “Maryland; M. 5. a PHD, ~ Metallurgical Engineering; Renssa 


Polytechnic ge 
Jones, Epwarp O,, ___ Professor, 1946, 1965 
B.M.F£.., B.E.E,, bm University: MS., University of pee eo meets 
SWINSON, WELDON FRANK . umni Professor, 
B.A., Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological College; M.S.M.E., Texas A&M 
University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
FLUKER, Buc J..=——__. .. —_-_—— _ ______ Associate Professor, 1960 
B.S.E.E., M.S,M. E., Texas s AKM University; Ph.D., “Tulane University. 
Dyer, Davin F. — Associate Professor, 1965, 1969 


B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee; M ‘s. E. E; “Ph. D., Georgia Institute of Technology- 





Technical Services 
Haynes, LurHer J..— _____. Professor and Head of Department, 1945, 1962 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Bradley University. 
BLAKNEY, WittiAM G. G._— ______ Associate Professor, 1958, 1961 


B.E., Nova Scotia Technical College: M. Sc, Ohio Stare University. 
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Textile Engineering 
.....Professor and Head of Department, 1952 





Apams, CLEVELAND LW. _.... 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 

Warzss, “Writs T.->...5s- coneeeeeeeneenaee---Professor, 1958, 1963 
B.S.T.E., Clemson University; M ry ‘Institute of Textile Technology. 

Fanow, Aus ‘C.  ociate ‘Propestor, '1949; 1965 


B.S.T.E., Auburn University. 
Associate Professor, 1965 


ON GB GS pi) (AE ASI ce Pde SPR reg SS SN 
B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S.T.C., Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University of 
Manchester, England. 

SUVA Ie IE) DCI eee Assistant Professor, 1968 

B.S.T.M., Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 
STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 
CHEMISTRY 


GuTHery, Mitrorp DAaAttTon. 0 Director, 1966, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

RuoApes, RecinA A. —_—________Agricultural Chemist 1, 1961, 1967 
B.S., Auburn University. 








HAvEs, MELVIN... Agricultural Chemist 11, 1966, 1968 
B.S., University of West Virginia. 

HAvEs, Rose MAE __ a Agricultural Chemist I, 1967 
B.S., Florence State University. 

Davinson, PriscintaA Po Agricultural Chemist 1, 1968 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Owen, MARjoRIE E. 
B,S., Florence State University. 


ct pricultural Chemist 1, 1972 








Jinks, De 1 Be 
5., Auburn University, 
BOULWARK, PAUL. TILES | CLONER.) POTD 


B.S., M,S., Auburn University, 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 


GREENE, JAMES E..............__-_..Dean (School of Veterinary Medicine), 1937, 1958 
D.V.M,, M.S,, Auburn University, 


MILLIGAN, JOHN: GL... ___ Stale | Paterinarian, 1951 
B.S., D.V.M., Auburn University, 

‘TAytor, JULIAN BWW A Ssocinte State Veterinarian, 1945 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Roperts, CHArves §....... Director (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1947, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan Stace University. 

Lone, Int RicHaro, Jr.___..._ Bacteriologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1966 
A.B., Huntingdon College. 

NICHOLSON, LinpA_..........__Bacteriologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1968 


B.S., University of ‘Alabama. 


CurisTeNBERRY, C. C.. Brucellosis Epidemiologist (US. Dept. of | 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, 1966 





D.V.M., Auburn University, 
Emrick, V. R......___-_In Charge of Rang’s Disease Laboratory (U.S, 
Dept, of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service), 1939 


Biological Laboratory Aide, US. Dept. of Agriculture, 


Wituramson, O. B..— ' 
Agricultural Research Service, 1955 





WILLIAMSON, RUTH___.- __. Biological Laboratory Aide, U.S, Dept. of Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Service, 1957 
Poote, JAMes H._._.... In Charge of State Veterinary Diagnostic 


Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 1964 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


SmirH, BARRY __ Bacteriologist, State Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 
‘ claps. =? Albertville, Alabama, 1972 





B.S., Florence State University. 


McCreary, V. D.— _____In Charge of State Veterinary Diagnostic 
at (a Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1960 





D.V.M., Auburn University. bi ia Yahéval 
HARDIN, _____Bacteriologist, State Veterina iagnostic ory, 
ae = ei ei Elba, Alabama, 1972 
B.S,, Florence State University. F ; ip ‘ a 7 
Moopy, HArotp M._______ Bacteriologist, State Feterina agnostic 
Ke = i Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 1962 


B.S., Troy State University. 
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Enrollment Statistics 
Table 11 — Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


Fall Quarter, 1972 


County 
Autauga . 
Baldwin 
Barbour 
Bibb 
Blount 
Bullock . 
Butler 
Calhoun 
Chambers 
Cherokee 
Chilton —_. 
Choctaw 
Clarke —. 


















































Jackson 
efferson — 








TOTAL (Alabama) 





6,647 
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462 Enrollment Statistics 
Table Ill — Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 


Fall Quarter, 1972 


eae: eee 
ON a ee 
Maine 

M 


Massachusetts 
ichigan 









































TOTAL — Other States —___ 
TOTAL — All States 


United States Territories 


Canal Zone 
Puerto Rico 


TOTAL — U.S. Territories 
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Enrollment Statistics 463 
Table 1V — Enrollment of Students by Foreign Country 
Fall Quarter, 1972 


Foreign Country Men Women Total 
Australia 1 1 
CO a eS 1 1 
China 53 “4 67 
Columbia 1 1 
Bhai 
El Salvador 1 1 
England 2 2 
Germany 1 1 
Greece __. 1 1 2 
Dominican Republic 1 1 
Freer ps i . H 

ong Kong —_ 
India 18 8 21 
Tran 20 20 

= 1 1 

~_—— as 3 3 

orea 2 2 
Lebanon 1 1 
Mexico 1 1 
Pakistan 3 3 
Panama 2 2 
Peru __ 1 1 
Philippines 7 2 9 
Syria _ 2 2 
Thailand 6 3 9 
Turkey —__ 1 1 
Venezuela 1 1 2 
Vo ae 1 1 
TOTAL — Foreign Countries —__. 140 28 168 
TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED 
Fall Quarter, 1972 ———______ 9,224 5,304 14,528 
General Summary of Enrollment 

‘Tote Faroliecat'on ‘Auburn Casi ers sd AED 

0) pe ae a a ee | 

Clinics, Conferences, etc. ES 16,000 

Auburn University at Montgomery Te |) eee ea 

Auburn University at Montgomery (Non-Credit) — 230 





GRAND TOTAL — eee 


GENERAL INDEX 




















Page 
A 
Academic Administrative Officers and 
Wiesel ty. eee 
Academic Eligibility —0- 2 >_> —«S*'T 
Clearing’ Probation. ——_§._ 8B 
Probation 57 
School of Veterinary Medicine 58 
Suspension - Seine WS, 
Academic Program — esd 
Accounting SSS (eo 
Accounting and Finance —— _____.130, 227 
Administration and Supervision ——250 
Administrative Council ee ed | 
Administrative Staff 0... 
OO ey | 
Advanced Standing and Credit _.__.. 20 
Application Instructions .000.. —s*di‘. 
ee SSS SSS 
IC A 
Freanan, Caee: ee 
Genera! Information a, 20 
Graduate Standi ee 
International Students —._-_+ssssaas 
Pre-College Counseling Program —.__._ 19 
Prospective Students —— ______ 18 
Re-Admission of Former Students _ 24 
Special Students - 23 


“hyamter’ Stndenty. eB 
Transfer Within the University System — 22 
Transient Students —. 0 = 
Unclassified Students — 














Adult Education —— =i 163 
Advanced Standing and Ce, ———— 60 
Acrospace Engineering ——.. = = 398, 
Aerospace Studies 235 

phen Business and Economics 72 
Agricultural Economics — 235 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 235 





Agricultural Education >» ______151, 163 
Agricultural Engineering — 73, 238 
Agricultural Experiment Station Staff _____ 429 
Agriculture, School of — > —~—ESs«éAT 
Agricultural Science . =sEEses«é7 
poncns and Soils ___ 68, 240 
Force Aerospace Studies - 218 
Anatomy and Histology —— Zk 
Anima! and Dairy Sciences _...______69, 242 
Antatops SS SSS 
Applied SS et ae 
Applied Physics —.. StS 
Archaeology — creel 
Architecture —____ 87, 245 
Special Problems. OB 
Architecture and Fine Arts, School of 86 
Architecture, Department of 86 
Admission — — 86 
"Traniser woes ane 








Army ROTC Aviation Program aw 216 
Art a 106; ‘S49 














Art Education —— Sa) | ON 
Arts and Sciences, School of 101 
Advisory Services 101 
Cooperative Education § Programs ———— 
Curriculum Areas es |! 
Cane) a es 
Pre-Professional *§ ISL 
Special a 
East-European and Russian Studies 
nei tos 
History Major ESS 
General Curriculum — 103 
Majors and Minors 00 OE 
Bachelor of Arts — — 104 
Bachelor of Science ———._________.104 
Graduate Degrees SS 
Pre-Professional Curricula —— 109 


Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Optomery_110 
Pre-Hospital and Health Services 
Administration ———___L Ill 


Page 
Ce 
Pre-Occupational Therapy —— 118 
Perham $< Ale 


Pre-Physical Therapy ——_________ 115 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine 2 EEN 


Special Curricula 116 
Chemistry 107, 117, 155, 260 


Chemistry Alternate (Biochemistry 
Option) 














SSS eh {ly 
Geo ers eT 
Laboratory Technology ——— ..___119, $21 
Law Enforcement —.______120, $21 
Mathematics 108, 121, 159, 325 
re eee , 155, 348 
wphed. ina 
Public Administration —.......__+__§___.124 
Materials Engineering —____.125, 183, 325 
Special Requirements and Symbols for 
Ps neat Oy ee 

——— 90, 106, i49 
Biology ees 
Cheptistry § GF. 1, 155,200 
Eronwaice oe » 155, 273 
TT, 1 8 “152, 159, 285 
Foreign Language _______ 107, 152, 159, 292 
Geography —_ 107, iy 155, 4 
History ——- 107, 155, 307 
Journalism —_ 108, $20 
Mathematics 108, 121, 159, 325 
ebiesogby ee =e , 346 
ree Science —__._1068, » B52 
Psychology —.___mm_108, 156, 150, 356 
Sociology 109; 155, 360, $61 
Speech Communication ——  ___109, er 


Assistance P: 
College Wor study 1 Program 


—— 20 

Federal-State Student Guaranteed Loans— $6 
Si Sion Asian Proms — 3 

ea ons stance —. 56 
National Direct Student Loan and 

Institutional Loans 
oe ee 
Ss 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity 


rants —___ 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Associated Women Students 
Auburn Union __ 

Auburn University at Montgomery — 
Automobile Registration 








SASsBSs Sse 





Aviation, Auburn School of - TSS, | | 
Aviation Management —_ 174, 252 
B 
Basic Quarterly Charges 52 
Basic Vocational Education 151, 164 


Benefits for Veterans and Dependen 

Ob Verran (= = ee be. 
Behavior Disturbance —.____156, 166, 167 
Haim ery fecen Te ey 
Biological Sciences —- > ss4, 155 
sere ny Sciences and Teacher Education 78 








eee —_——__—106,, 25; 
Board 108 \Tarbice® 2 rd 
Bookstores 41 
en A ———— ee Se 
Botany and Microbiology SS 
Botany and Plant Pathology ee 
Building Construction —.-- SD 
Building Technology —...__momn.._92, 257 
Business Education —...-+____15], 164 
Business Economics 132 
Business Mana t 152, 165 
Business, School of 1 

Minigtes  —o ee 

Co-operative Education Program —__.126 

Core Curriculum ——W 2 D 

CO SS SSS | 

Pre-Business 127, 128 


GENERAL INDEX 








Page 
Core Curriculum 127, = 
Professional Option Programs 127, 1 
Dual Objectives Program ey 
Faculty-Advising System 20000000. 4 
Objectives nn 126 
Pre-Business Program 127, 128 
c 
Cabedar of Zyan en 
Campus and Buildings sds 
Chemical Engineering 175, 258 
Chemistry 107, 117, 155, 260 


Child Study Laboratories — "95 
Civil Engineering = SSS 
Class Attendance — 53 








Classification 1. Se 
Clothing and Textiles ———.__________I5§ 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts a 
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